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Aet I — Kahtkanhan Chandi 

2 Aanado Manqal and Bydya Snndar 

3 Gangabhakh Taraagim 

4 Panchah, Nos 1 , 2^ 3 and 4 

THOU(:rU the Bengali languaire ha«i ‘ipiung from, and bear*; K 
clc^G analogy to, the Stnhknt, it la ui several betttf 

adapted than the original tongue, at. a vehi< Ic foi the inter- 
I hange of thought Being of comparatively modern oiigm, it 
hay not undergone anv of tho^c dctcnomting changes, whieti 
have rendered the Sanskrit ibdercnt funn vphat it once was 
V ith it the perverse ingenuity, which delights to invent dit- 
ficulties where no difficulties cviit, and to turn clearness itself 
into mystery, has not been at work Neitiier hn the jedousv 
of on ambitious pricstbufid endeavoured to < ountcrac t its dif- 
fu‘'ion. SfiontaneouB m its growth, it his branched out of tin 
pareTvt stock unrectraincd and uncared for, pos^e'Jsmg many of 
its beauties, and tew of its imperfections. Of all the derivative 
Languages of the East, it is, perhaps, the most simple in its 
structure, and lucid in its syntax Its nomenclature, thougli 
not quite so full is that of the Sanskrit, is varied ami pie else 
It 18 the spoken ianguaue of upwards of twenty-five miihona of 
inhabitants, which n more than any thing that could have bo( n 
said ol the Sanskrit evenm its most palmy dajB, tlie davy of 
Kalidas and Bar-ruehi 

Of the merits and dements of Sanskrit poitry, we hive, on 
nioie than one octAsion spoken it largi We have endeavoured, 
with the help of Jones, WiBoii, Sehlegel, and othei illustrious 
scholars, to give the reader some idea of those gigantic tpi< s, 
the Ramayana and Mataibharataj and to acquaint him with tin 
beauties of some of the aneient Indian drama*' Tbe c.ii)tui u 
ol Sita by the ten-beaded Ravana, from tlic forest of her exile , 
the mvmciblc prowess and miraculous feats of the son of thf 
Wind , the lamentations of Rama m search of Ins beloved tbe 
trial of Sita bv the flames , tbe audience-hall of Durjotlbun 
the bridal of Rukimm, and the incident*, previous therefb the 
conflict between the Kurus and Panduvas, the virtue of Yu- 
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dhisthir , the loyalty of Draupadi to her five lords, and the 
affecting story of Damayanti, the (jueen of Niehada, are sub- 
jects with which he is already fanuliar Of the renow ned king 
Ihialununta, and Sacantola, the nymph favored of the sylvan 
goddesses , of the loves of Malati and Madhava , of the famed 
princess, !]^tnavab, and of the courtezan, Vasauteeena, he has 
often heard. He it also aware ot the sceneries, dresses, and 
decorations that were used on the Hindu stage, seventeen hun- 
dred years ago, and how that stage has gradually deterio- 
rated. In the present notice, theretore, we shall ha\e nothing 
to do with Sanskrit literature, or even with transhtione from 
the Sansknt The ( elebrated translations of Kasidas and Kir- 
tivasa shall be passed over in silence I'Ve bhall confine our at- 
\ention to Bengali poetry, and to the books placed at the top 
bt this article 

But before we proceed with oiir task, we must premise that 
Bengab literature stands m exactly the same i elation to San- 
skrit, as Itatm hteratuK stands to Greek As in Latin, many 
metres, the heroic, elegiac, and lyric, for example, are ot Greek 
origin, so, m Bengali, the metres payar and totak are of Sansknt 
origin. As the best Latin epic poems are faint echoes of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, so the best Bengali epic poems are faint 
echoes of the Ramoyana and Maltabharata Ab the be^t ot 
Virgil’s pastorals are mutations ot Theocritu*, so the be^t Ben- 
gah pastorals are imitations of Jaydeva As Latin plaVf^, the 
plays of Li'V’ius Andromeus and Lnnius and Plautus, are bad 
copies of Greek dramas, so Bengali plays ( which are not many ) 
are bad mutations ot Kahdas and other haneknt 'writers Al- 
most all the standard L itm works are fashioned after Greek 
models, and almost all the Bengali works are on Sanscrit mo- 
dels If ever there la a Bengali phdosopher, -we ha\e little 
doubt that he 'wiU borrow as much from the Nyaya and Patanjah 
schools, as Seneca borrowed from the Portit o and the Academy 

By far the greatest portion ot the rules of Bengali verbijicahem 
have not, however, been deri\ed from the Sansknt, but owe 
their birth to the talent and ingenuity ot Bengab poe tb. The 
following metres, viz , the ekat^iy the maljhamp, the malati, the 
chamuTy the lalita jkamp, the laghu bhang a tnpadiy the lagku tn- 
padty the dirgha bkanga tnpadiy the dirgha tnpadiy the laghu 
ckatuskpadty the dirgha ckatuskpadiy the laghu Icdita, and the dir- 
gka lalUay are of this class Dr Yates thus explame them — 

“ The ekabaXi consists of eleven syllables to the line, and the 
* last syllable of each first Ime rhymes "w ith the last syllable 
^ of the succeeding one 

“ The ffio ^ jhamp consists of fourteen syllables m each Ime, the 
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* final 'tyllable of the first line rhymes with the final of the se- 

* cond, and the final of the third with that of the fourth, besides 
winch, the fourth, eighth and twelfth syllables of each distinct 

‘ bne rhyme 

“ The malah consists of fifteen avllables to the hne with the 
‘ last syllable ot the first rhyming with the last of the second, &c 
“The chamm has the same number of syllables as the preced- 
‘ ing, and the same rhymes in the bnes but which differs from 
‘ it in the regnlantv ot its long and short syllables. With 
‘ some tiifling exceptions, it consists entirely of trochees, u e 
‘ a long and ehort sellable throughout 

“ The lahta jhamp his fifteen byllables to the bne, and the 

* finals of the Imes rhyming is before , but besides this, it has 
the rhyme extended to the fourth, eighth, and twelfth syllables 

‘ in each line • 

“ The laghu, hhanga tnpadx has bixtecn syUables m the first 
‘ bne, and twenty m the second, which rhyme at the end 
‘ Also m the first line, the eighth and sijsteenth syllables rhyme, 

‘ and in the second, the sixth twelfth and eighteenth svhabJesL 
“ The laghu tiipadi has twenty svlUblesm each line Besides 
‘ the ubual rh;yme, at the end of each two bnes, it has also a 
‘ rhyme between the sixth and twelfth syllables m each line 
‘ The dirqha bhanga tripadi has twenty syllables in the first 

* line, and twenty-six in the second. In this, beside the rhyme 
^ at the end of each two lines, there is also a rhyme between the 
‘ tenth and twentieth syllables of the first line, and between 
‘ the eighth and sixteenth of the second line 

“ The dirgha tnpadi baa twenty-six syllables to each line, 

‘ with the rhyme between the eighth and sixteenth of each hne, 

^ and the final of every two lines, 

“ The laghu chatuskpadi consists of twenty-three syllables to 
‘ the Lne, w itb the rhyme between the sixth, twelfth and eight- 
‘ eenth syllables of each Ime, and the final of every two hues. 

“ The dirgha chatmhpadi has thirty-one sj llables m each 
‘ Ime, with the rhyme atthe eighth, sixteenth, and twenty-fourth 
syllables ot each hne, and the final of eyer\ two lines 
“ The laghu lahta has twenty-four s> llables in each line, with 
‘ the rhyme at the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth syllables of 
‘ each Ime, besides the final of every two lines. 

“ The dirgha lahta hag thirty-one syllables to the line, with 
‘ the rhyme at the eighth and sixteenth syllables of each hne, 

* and at the end of every two bnes ” 

The oldest Bengali poem extant is the Chandt of Kabikankan 
It 18 an epio celebration of the glory and power of Chandi or 
Partatiy and occupies the same place among Bengah epics 
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as Milton’s Comus occupies among English dramas. It m 
decidedly pastoral It commences with pr^ere to Ganeso, 
SuTButti, LaJLshmi, Chytiinno^ and Kama. Then follows an 
account of the author, of which the reader shall have the 
substance Kabikankan was the son of Damunya, who lived 
on the lands of a wealthy zemindar, close to the city of Simlabaz. 
The honest and sturdy farmer knew no gnef, and died at a 
patnarchal age Eah ikanka n succeeded to the paternal acres, but 
his life’s course was far different. Then it was that Muehaud 
Sheriff was placed at the head of the Go\ emment of the three 
provinces, and tyranmzed over certain landholders and their 
dependent ryots Eabikankau was obliged to flee from the 
place of his birth, with bis wife and children. PaBsing o^ er 

* iftany miles, he had to cross the Kiver Damuda. While re]X)Bing 
oo its banks, he dreamt a dream. He dreamt that the godd< '-s, 

* Chandtj girt with all her glory, had come to him, and commanded 
him to Bing hei praise. When he awoke, he determined 
to carry out the eommand, and proceeded on his journey 
Several days clap<ied before he reached Arora, the city of 
Brahmins The king of this place received him with e\ cry 
mark of favour, and made him instructor to his only son, upon 
a liberal allowance. While " teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,” Kabikankan wiote the Chandi 

The book contistb of two stones, not very ingeniously con- 
structed The first story related briefly is as follows. The spn of 
Indra had, time out of mind been banished from heaven by the 
gods, and wasboin on earth of humble parents. His name was 
;^lketu As Kalketu grew up, ho became a mighty hunter, 
and betook himself to the woods with his wife, Phulura One 
rewmeng, os he was going to hs dady khour&j with w 

bow and arrow, he saw a bzard lying on his path Angry with 
the animal, the sight of which is considered impropitious to 
the success of an undertaking, he tied it up by the tail to the 
branch of a tree, determined to make a fare of it, if he should 
chance to meet no other game When he returned, he took the 
hzard down, and earned it to his wife to be roasted, not ha\ing 
been able to kill even a heron or a rabbit. Phulura then went 
out to fttch fuel, and Kalketu departed to bathe m the neigh- 
bouring stream On the good dame’s return, she found that a 
maiden “ beautiful exceedmglj^ was stauding at the door of the 
hut. Supposing her to be a rival, she hastened to her husband, 
and accosted him with angry words Kalketu said that he knew 
nothing of the matter, and arrived at his dwelling place, ques- 
tioned the maiden as to who she was, threatening to blay her it 
her aaiflwer was not prompt When, lo 1 the beautiful maiden 
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'issnmed the shape of Durga, ag represented every year m 
Bengal The hunter and hie wife tell on their knees, " Fol- 
low me/ said the goddess to Kalkctu, “ I am come to do thee 
good ” The command was obeyed In a secret part of the 
wood, where feet of man had never before intruded, Kalketu 
found hordes of treasure. Hia divine guide melted into air, 
but through her favour, which, to hun, wag great from that time, 
he at length became king of Guzerat 

The becond story relates to the adventures of a soudagur named 
Dhunputti, and ot his son, Shrnmnt. Dhunputti had two wives, 
Luhuna and Khuluna who were loving cousing before they 
became ry \ alb At the time of his departure lor Smhala (Cey- 
lon,) trom hia native city, on urgent busmesB, the young Kbu- 
luna was ^ as all women wigh to be, who love their lords,*' anti 
he therefore extracted a solemn promise from hia other wife t« 
take every care of her during his absence The promige, how- 
ever, way only lip-deep For no sooner was Dhunputti gone, 
and the girl delivered ot a son (&hnmant), than LuJiuna 
practised every ait to give her pun and sorrow Her con- 
duct was even more severe than that ot the younger wife 
nt Flkanah toward the mother ot Samuel She pretended 
tint she had received a letter trom her husband, to the 
cttect, that Khuluna must be di'igroced and degraded trom 
the position which she then occupied Khuluna was com- 
manded to put off her saurer and oma, and to wear the 
robes of a menial Atr, she was ordered to do something 
btiU more degrading A flock of goats wag placed m her 
care, and every evemng she had to count and lock them up 
in the fold, and to lead them again to “ treah fields and 
T^aturea new ’* qu the morrow mom 'While en^^ed in her 
sylvan duty, one hot suminer 3 day, on the banks of the River 
Ajuya sleep had overcome her eenscs ffust at this tune, Hart 
and Pairati were journeying through the air m a golden car, 
and pitying the poor souls sorrows, determined to brmg them 
to an end. When Khuluna woke, she found that one of the 

f oats was missing Apprehensi\e ot the anger of the jealous 
juhuna, she wept, and prayed tor its recovery Parvati or 
Chandt now appeared before her, and enjoined her to go back 
fearlessly to her home, as she would be persecuted no more 
Khuluna obeyed the chvine command though doubtful of the 
treatment she should meet with She was recened by her 
rival with the utmost kmdness. 

e shall now accompany Dhunputti on his voyage to Sm- 
hala Many a barge “ strong and trim " was fitted outffor tlie 
expedition, and tavonng winds wafted him to his goal When 
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he Visited the king of the place, he recounted to him a won- 
der which he had seen Against the red of the distant honzon 
(such was the wonder), there often appeared a lotus-bush and a 
beautiful woman with a young elephant in her arms, striking 
terror into the hearts ot all who saw her On his narration 
being disbelieved, he said that he was ready to substantiate it 
to the king and his court, on pam of perpetual confinement 
Again the barges were put to sea, crowded with men, women, 
and children, anxious to behold the sight Nowhere, however, 
was it to be seen, and after many davo ol expectation, Dhunputti 
was thrown into prison Years rolled nwaj A similar scene 
was once moio acted in the court of Sinhala but with a far more 
terrible and stirtling termination Shrimant had come to 
Smhala in search of hie father, and had related the same story 
fb the kin g perilling his life to prove its truth He failed in 
his undertaking, and, bound hand -and foot, was immediately 
carried to the place ot execution Here, wlule the headsman 
was sharpening his axe, a woman, * with age grown double,” 
made her appearance and demanded Shimunt as her only chdd 
The guards laughed and insulted her, but she went not away 
A moment after, another decrepid female came to them 
with the same requi^st, and the next moment another, and 
another till at last the whole yard was fiUed with crones, who 
began to dance hand m hand While all wondeied at the un- 
expected interruption, the whole company suddenly vanished, 
and Ckajidi descending from the skies with a sword of flame, 
commenced the work ot destruction Taking up Shrimant in 
her arms, she spared neither age nor sex The veiy horses and 
elephants in the stalls were butchered, and one man only remain- 
ed to carry the rueful intelligence to the king Agitated and 
frightened in the extreme, the monarch hastened to the place of 
slaughter, and fell at the feet of the ivrathful divinity, wno con- 
sented to spare him on condition that Shnmant should be 
marned to ms only daughter, Shushilya, and be allowed to go 
back to the place of his birth with his father, who was still a 
prisoner This was readily consented to, and every thing 
ended happdy 

The following passage, literally translated from the Chandij 
IS in the ongmal really admirable — 

Sprang fwcompamed bv the god of Lnve had now come tn the earth and 
the treea aad oreepere were loaded with, flowera On the bank of the Biver 
Ajuya and under a fragrant aud spreading Atoha the young woman had 
fainted with the pangs of separation As she cast her eyes on the new 
leaves aad tendrils she tlioaght the bridal of the earth was nigh for the 
robes which it wore were the robes of a bnde The bee sucking the honey 
from ouv, dower hastened awav to another, as a Quru hastens from the 
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hospitable home of one tAwftya to that of another The flowers were 
dropping to the ground, and with these Khnluna paid an offering to Oama, 

1 he Jtokila was coomg hiB love song the breeze was blowing softly, and 
the ihart and sliuKe were kissing each other with tbeu bills Overoome 
with sadness at the sight she thus addressed the latter m a tone of reproof — 

“ Shuke thou ajt the cause of my lords departure at the kmg s oommand 
baa he gone to binhala to bring a golden cage for thee hence all my 
pangs ajid sorrows My condition is q^mte forlorn nor food, nor clothing 
have r Fly thou to him whom { love and acquaint him with all I suffer 
If Uiou neglectest my injunction I shall learn the fowlers art and entrap 
thee and so give pain to tfhin the she hird Both birds then winged 
away their flight A creeper twisted round tlie skm of a tree then met 
her e%eB and she ran to the place where it waa Embracmg the tender 
plant, she accosted it as sister and os one most fortunate Ihe peacock 
and peahen danciug with joy she ali=o saw and waa toniblv reminded of 
her own desolate state To the male and ieniale bee she aaid the following 
words with joined palms — Hum no more bum no mure vour song of 
pleasure for my breast is startled at tlie sound bou know not the paii^ 
of separation O ' male bee, if thou hast any regard any love for vuiJh 
partner, cease thy song ^las ! thou nimdst not my entreaties Setthug on * 
that pale Hhatura, thou aiQgest again 

Here is a descnptiou ot the unsubstantial show or miracle 
which Shrimant beheld on the sea. It ts short, but cliaracter- 
letic oi the author’s muni and style of wnhng — 

"Look! look! brotbei-s said Shnmantto the rowera "at yon beauti 
fuHotus bush the flowers aie of vaiious colours — ahito green blue red 
and yellow It must be tlie garden of some Debta for the treasures of 
every season adorn it The snow white “^wan is passing a lotus from ita 
own bill to that ot its mate Jhe rosny colored tmgtiBLet is wheeling 
over the water for fishes The oAu/'miULi* is screaming with joy and as 
the thunder rumbles at a distance the peacock and peahen display their 
gorgeous plumage And look ' most wonderful uf all is that beautiful 
woman \8ome goddess perhapsi holding a young elephant m her arms 

In concluding our notice of the Ckandt^ we have to observe 
that the cojiy before ub ib emhellishtd with several wood-cuts 
which do no credit to the artists 

The works of Bbarut Chunder, the Annoda Manual and 
B^dya Sundar, are familiar as household words to the people 
of Bengal Thev are read with delight and admiration by every 
claea of native society They while away the Itieure hours 
of the Hindu lady ot rank, as well as of the weU-fed and wary 
hanyay and materially lighten the Laboura of the manji at the 
helm We oursehes have witne^bcd young Bengali women 
lounging about from room to room, with one or other of the 
books in their hands, and can well conceive how their minda are 
contaminated by the perusal There la nothmg more grossly 
indecent in sense than certain chapters in the Bydya iSundar, 
made attractive to readers by the help of rhyme, rhythm, and 
diction Idolatry, the bane and curse of India, la inculcated in 
all imaginable shapes, by every one of the poets with whom 
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we have to deal The call for a healthy, and, at the Rame tune, 
popular, literature m Bengali, is reallj imperatne, and we with 
all '^uccobfl to those who are labouring to supply the want 

The Annada Mangal is a collection of hymns to differ- 
ent god^, and a metneal narration of the principal incidents 
m the hie of Shiva Of the hymns, we shall faithfully ren- 
der two into English probe, and these, we believe, will gu e 
the reader a pretty correct idea of the whole batch — 

TO SHIVA 

Sankara, the lord of Gown, to tbee to thee I bow Tby throne is an 
and tby three eyes are the moon the aim, and fire A neoklace of 
human heads dangles trom thy D6Lk a scull is in tby bands and ashes are 
over tby body Ghosts tind spirits accompany thee wherever thou goest 
Thy locks are long and matted, thy throat is blue and red btnpes beautify 
tliy forehead Thou hast bangles ot snakes, and clothings of snakes Thou 
att wiapt ill meditation, but what thou art meditating, I know not 
None can say tby origin Ihose who lepose under the shadow of thy 
test are blessed with virtue and wealth in th s world and with saJvatiou in 
the next Thou, that art the giver ot wisdom and joy remove my sor 
rows and crown my undertaking with success 

HYMH TO VlsHNU 

Kesava, I bow to tbee Thou art tlie oldest horn of Time Thou hast 
four arms, and dost bestride tliat wingod monatHr, Gurura Thy com 
plexxon IB that ot the clouds and a gem like a star iliummes tby 
breast A garland of wild flowers enoiroles thy neck A conch, a 
chakra, a maoe, and a lotus are in thv bands fbv garments are yel 
low, and thy feet are sandalled and jewelled Thv lips are redder than 
coral, thy face is lairer than the moon The whole world is lighted by a 
reflexion of thy beauty In Heaven Indra and Varuna worship tbee and 
Nareda on hia vtmt sings thv praise There where the six seasons are 
all at onoe present thou revellast m the moonlight or in a ra^lamha grove 
blowest thy musical shell Grant that my master’s wishes be fulfilled 

Of the metneal tale which follows, we shall merely remark 
that it 18 not unworthy ot the author's great name, the beat 
portiona of it verge even on the sublime, a charaoteriatio very 
rarely to be met with m Eaetern writers 

The Bydya Sumlar is the most popular and admued of all 
Bharut Chundero productions, and but tor the indelicacies 
which disfigure it at places, wmuld, perhaps, have been justly so 
The Venus and Adonis of the bard of Avon was not a 
greater favorite with the pensioners and court beauties ot 
Queen Elizabeth than is the Bydya Sundar with the young 
ladies ot Bengal 

The best way to deal witb the book, would, wc think, be to 
mve a few translated extracts, and an outline nf the plot But 
first we shall recount the origin ot the story, which, according 
to our author, was as follows Pratap Aditya, Rajah ot Ben- 
gal, bad his seat of Goverament m the city ot Jessoie Hi& 
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temper was hauglityj and his passions knew no restraint. 
Having engaged in a tend with his consm* Katchu Boy, for a 
supposed injury, be wreaked his vengeance on bun by putting 
all his fnenda to the sword Katchu Boy besought the help 
ot the Emperor Jehangire, who, highly incensed at Pratap s 
tyrannical conduct, sent hia General Maun Smg, with a round 
number of his soldiers, to brmg the offender tc his senses 
While Maim Smg was marching through Burdwan, he beheld 
a number of builders and masons, working under-ground, near 
the palace of the Eajah of that place They were stopping 
the breach, which !Sundar had long ago effected to gam admit- 
tance into the apartments of Bydya On enquiry they nar- 
rated to him the history of the lovers. 

Bvdya was the daughter of Bira Smgha, and was fumed, 
fiir and wide, for her beauty and aocomphshments Whrie 
scarce a woman, she had mastered the difliculties of the 
Sanskrit language and philosophy, and had vowed a vow 
to give away her hand to any that excelled her m learning 
Pnnoes and potentates came to her from various parts of India, 
but invariably their mental acquirements fell far short of those 
of the young woman whom they came to woo, and they were 
sadly disappointed Bira Smgha had therefore great difficulty 
in finding a fitting bridegroom lor his daughter 

While affairs were in this state, arrived at Burdwan a prmcc, 
named Sundar, after a toilsome journey of many days His 
appearance was extremely prepossessmg, and his mmd highly 
cultivated. As his horse browsed at a little distance, and he 
himbelf was reflecting on the best means ol brmgmg to a hap- 
py termination his mission ol love, a par tv of women in Bira 
S^Iigh&e water hois the se^ghhoarsf^ 

stream, and were greatly struck with his beauty. None, except 
Hira, had, however, the effi*outery to speak to him Hira, 
the flower^caler, naturally bold, questions the youth as to his 
name and parentage, and mvited him to partake of the com- 
forts of her home. To this, Sundar gl^y agreed Being 
harboured with the flower-dealer, Sundar contrived vanous 
plans of winnmg the heart of the lovely Bj^dya. On one occa- 
sion he sent to her a flower effigy ot Cupid So artfully was 
this thing constructed, that the moment she saw it, she fell in 
love with the unknown author An interview took ^ce be- 
tween the pair, m which Bydya was deeply smitten Hay and 
night she thought of none else but Sundar 

“ Her lute strings gave an echo of hia name 
She spoilt herb all done 'broidery with the aame^ 

One night, as she was conversing with her women in her sleep- 
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ing apartments, Sundar suddenly made hia appearance by the 
s^terranean passage already alluded to, but none then knew how 
Surprised and agitated at this unexpected meeting the young 
woman asked the purpose of hia visit, and being answered m a 
sloke, or couplet, ot which she could not understand the meaning, 
ehe was obliged to confess her intenonty m learning Sun- 
dar then claimed her as his bride The nuptnils were 
celebrated by the attendant women, and night after night 
did he pass in the company of his wife, without the know- 
ledge either of the king or queen. But when Bydya was with 
child, the secret could no longer be kept from them Both 
were now under the impretsion that the marriage ceremonies 
were not duly performed, and that Bydya had lost her honor 
’ (guards were set about the house to apprehend the intruder, and 
wien apprehended, he was immedi-itely earned to the place of 
• execution But a voice from hea'ven spoke aloud that Sundar 
wa* no culprit. It was proved to Bira Smgha’s satisfaction, 
that he was the rightful lord of the matchless Bydya, and the 
lovers were once more happv 

The reader tviII perceive, that there is nothing either in the 
substance or arrangement of the above story, which an Enghbh 
author ot the present day would be proud of In it there is 
little of and fhe denouement is not at all striking 

The manner in which it has been worked out and embcllibhed, 
however, is mdecd worthy of admiration, and aflords an incontes- 
table proof of Bharut Chunders thorough mastery over the 
language in which he wrote Each page is more musical, and 
contains a greater number of lieautiful bimih s than the one that 
precedes it, and the reader is often lost in a labyrinth of sweets. 
To those unable to read and understand the work in the otiginal, 
we can merely give an idea, and a very imperfect idea, of its eon- 
tents In the extraetb, which we shall now make, wc shall 
endeavour to retain, so far as possible, the author s meaning 
But to mfusc the ha7'rn(my and spint of the onginal mto the 
translation, is a task which we dare not undertake 

btuta 

Beautiful waa she that maiden oi fifteen bummere Her face was fairer 
than the moon ef aaturan at its eight the lotue instead of closing expand 
ed with joy Bark were her ejee, and more tran'^parent than those ot the 
fleet gazelles Her gait was firm and maiesUo More muBio there was m, 
her voice than sounda drawn from the rt«a of hunutti Her locks were 
black and curled Her nails were rod as rubies Her eye brows were the 
bows of Cama and from imdemeath them shafts of light struck the 
gazer s heart Pearls could not be compared to her well set teeth The 
amniay for which the Dehtas and AtUT<t fought of old was bid m her 
mouth Her hands were slender and pliant Oidamha blossoms could 
not Tie with the sofinesB of her bosom, neither could the golden elumpac 
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Tie withber coinple\ioD Aa she moved the (Janking of her armleta and 
bangleB taught the bees their moBical hum fti the deep shade of fragrant 
groveR, she loved to loiter and meditate Her presence drffuBed light 
and hie and she charmt^d the heaits uf ail that came nigh to her 

THE SUDDEN iPPEABANPB OF SDNDAIl IN BTlnA 3 CHAMBER 

Sundar decked himself to visit hia lovelv bride His drees aet off 
Ins person to such advantage that even the wife of Cama would have 
fallen in love with him had ehe senn him Hia heart palpitated with a 
mingled feeling ot hope and teai not knowing how he would be received, 
be often brought himself to a stand and then walked on again 

In the meanwliile Bydya was sorrowing and eageily longing to see her 
hearts lord The chances of anotherinttniew however eeenned to her to 
he 80 slight that she had given up all hopes of it feaid she to her favonte 
attendant Shulachuna — ‘ bay sister how shall we bring him, for I can no 
longer hear bis absence wheie ehall 1 ease ray heart if not to you '* The 
moon wbitli was erst so f-tir seems now to ram poison fi ora her sphere 
Tlie water scented with camphor le now nanseong and distaeteful Tlie 
flowers hare lost their perfume ilie songs of rav maidens are harsh aifd 
unharraomous The winds are no lunger gentle but boisterous Ibe voire 
of the kokil and the hum of the bee, yield me no dohght 'Jheoina 
ments that deck my body are like burning coals and the blue cloths which 
I wear sting me like serpents The bed on which I sleep is a perfect dis 
gust to me The nights are long and dreary bay how shall 1 survive my 
pangs Thus sonowed Bydya At times she fell on the neck i»t one 
or other ot her women and at tiniPB un the marble pavement of the room 
Ot a sudden bnndnr made his appearauip the effect ot bis coming was as 
it ttie mann had nsou noon the earth The brst feehni, rif Bydva and her 
oompnuions at siglit of Sundar was thatot fright when tUev imoyeied 
tium their surprise, Stuilaclinna on being mstnif ted by her mistress thus 
«pake to bandar — ' Harm ns not strangbr tor we ar-* helpless women We 
knu\^ not who vou are butiyhethtr you are a Oandttrxa Kagu Yahsha or 
human being reveal to us tby name and purpo e of thv visit bandar an 
BWered — Fear not, fair maidens I am no spirit hut a man I am the son of 
0-una bmdhu Ka]ah of Cam lupui My name is Sundar Having heard of 
Bydya 6 vow, I have come tiither to try my tortune Let her withdraw her 
veil lor all her aUemjits to concual herself are ineffectual Can a piece ut 
cloth coiitmo the lightning oi heaven or tan the stars of tl « skj hide the 
lustre ot the full orbed moon ' Htr /I'tsencP is as tlifl tragmnee o} a f/ifuj, 
or the hnlhafxe^i uf a prefium ypwt * 

MAUN SlliCrS ARPIVAL AT DElOl AND THF Py ENTS WHICH FOLLOyABD 

Maun hmg arrived at Delhi with his prisonirs ot war His viotory 
w IS pioilaimed throughout the city hy tiumpeters and he was ferth 
with summoned to the Imperial presence Jeliangire curomanded him 
to relate his adyentures Making a low ohenance the Cj-eneral thus 
began — The oouquest oi Bengal great Jv ag has beeri effi • le 1 but 
not without the loss and trouble which always attend such iiudei 
takings Pratapaditva the robehioua Ita]a of Jessore haa been de 
feated and captmed but the gloi^ ot the victory cannot be claimed by me 
alone Un the eve of battle a great storm swept over the province and 
the men homes elephants and camels of the army under nay command 
would all have been utterly destroyed had not Mazimdar, who now stands 
on my nght hand, given us shelter To him la due the credit of haying pro 


* Tha passage almost reimndi, as of Longfelfoir’s descoption of Evangeline — 
< Wlwn t)ia pMSed, it teemed Ute Um cwuuiig of «*quUlte miuic.* 
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pitiated the goddess Annada by prayers and offerings, to put an end to 
the ragtng ‘^torm To luoa J, and eererfil of my ^.ompamona in arms, owo 
our lives The reward which my sovereign can moat appropriate] v befetow 
upon him IS tbegovemorBbip ot Bengal Let the word oftavor drop from 
hiB lips and Mavnndar is at onoe exalted and recompensed A frown 
passed over the brow of Jebangire ‘ Renegade, exclaimed he, after a pause, 

you ioo have been imposed upon by that wicked and deceiving race the 
Brahmins The faith of our Prophet hast thou disgraced m the eyes of 
idolators, who should not be touched but by the eword Hindiubm is full 
of abominatioua Its dootnnes and ntes are both abominable It inculcates 
the shavmg of one s beard It restrains widows from marrying It com- 
maads the worship of stocks and stones, and creeping things The Hindu 
race ly composed ofebe&tB and liars It ir priest ridden Its Puranas have 
been penned by the evil one Pratapaditya was a Hindu, and 1 have hurled 
him from his throne, shall I then consent to place another of the same faith 
la h^B stead Name soma cthe" reward lU&zundar, and I wil* grant it thee 

* It would be foobsh in me to entrust to you the government of tlie conquer- 
ea province ” Mazuudar being thus accosted spake to the following effect—' 

I am a Brahmin and I have heard my class reviled the authorship of the 

* books I venerate and the religion I follow has been ascribed to the evil one 
Fear, therefore has departed from me 1 he augustness of the presence m 
which I stand shall not restrain me from speaking out my mind freely The 
religion of Mahomet is false and puerile but the religion ot the Parana 
comes direct from Heaven The Mabometuns pray m a vacant room 
and not as they should do before god h image and likeness many ot their ntrs 
cannot be named Tl»eir widows are allowed to take husbands unto them 

“ Hindu, said Jehangire intermpting the sage, ‘ no more of this — theie 
IS lusolence m thy look and words call op thy thousand god=; to save thee 
Mazundar was immediately surrounded by the im penal guard But who 
can harm the man that is tarored of heaven / Anna la heard Lis prayeia, 
and on the third day of his captivity came to his rescue with an army mighty 
and invincible Thus sing 1 Bharut Ohunder Roy, the favourite of my 
master, and a true Hindu 

Without tinng the patience of our readers with any more 
proBY extracts like the last, we ehall novy proceed to a compan- 
POD of the respective merits of Kabikinkan and Bharut ChttD'- 
der * Although Kabikankan is at times more pathetic and sott 
than any Bengali author we have met with, yet the palm ot 
superiority must undoubtedly be awarded to his great rival 
The genius of Bharut Chuuder was more versatile and more 
prolific of poetical thoughtfi He had the creative power, 

“ The vmDn and the faculty divmo,'* 

ID a more eminent degree Kabikantan loves to depict m words,, 
which beconle tender thoughts, the sorrows of a Im e~lorn dam- 
sel, the forests in bpnrlg, a moonlit bank, or a beautiful landscape 
The Apsaras of hettven, and the nymphs of the wood, are nis 
favourite compamops Purbng streams, and flowering declm- 
ties , the song of the kokda, and the hum of the bee , sylvan 

♦ Thev were rantemAioraneom aothoni of the time of the celebrated Raja Knahna 
Chnnder Eoy, the gre^t encoorager of Bengali hteratore, and the aetjond Yikramaiiity* 
of India. 
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srtlitude, and the breeze laden with fragrance, are to him more 
than delighte. There i 9 a calm transparency, a tender beauty 
in his narrative, which fascinate every reader, and which are sel- 
dom, if ever, interrupted Bharut Chunder is far more varied, and 
his style, although poseessinff less ol what Cowper calls crea^ 
my smoothness,” is always felicitous and appropriate to the sub- 
ject-matter He describes, with equal truth, the court of a 
puissant prmce, an evening cloudless and serene, a beautiful 
woman, the gathering tempest, the peal of the trumpet, and 
tho neighing of war-steeds The passages ot imitative bar* 
mony, which we have met with in his works, have convinced 
us, and will, doubtless, convince all who read them, that Bharut 
Chunder was one of the gifted of heaven 
With the names of Kubikankan and Bharut Chunder must b5 
associated the name of another poet, who lived at a cumparatii elp' 
modem time, and fully eq^ualled his predecessors in the grandeur 
and pathos of his compositions. It is that of DurgaPersaud, author 
of Gangdbhdkti Tarangtm, a mvtho-heroic poem, on the bringing 
of the Ganges fro i Swarga to earth by Bhagirath, m order to 
preserve the souls of sixty thousand of his ancestors, who had 
been reduced to ashes by the curse of lihpila, a sage The work 
18 well written and although founded on a portion of the 
Scania Puraua^ is quite within our range, not being n tranb- 
lation from it The subject also is well chosen, lor in the 
legend connected with the noble river, there are ample maternls 
for poetic in'^piration, and these our author has turned to leiy 
good account The hacrificial horse, arrayed with gorgeous 
trappmgs, and checked in his course by “ the ever sounding 
sea,” the sudden transformation of Sugar’s numerous sons into 
ashes, for charging Kapila with the theft ot the same, 
Angshuman’s intercession in their favor, the birth of Bhagirath, 
his prayers for the souls of his forefathers, the desient of the 
Ganges from heaven on the matted locks ot Shiva, and from 
thence on the earth beneath, its impetuous course over leases 
and leagues, and finally the ascension of Samar’s sons in sixty 
thousand radiant chariots, are all of romantic interest, and ably 
delineated The episodes m the booh, in general, describe the diffi- 
culties which Bhagirath met with in carrying on the stream m its 
onward flow On one occasion it leapt in its wild fury among 
adamantine rocks, and was unable to extricate itself Bhagirath 
hied him back to Indra’s heaven, and besought the aid of Eyrahut^ 
a huge white elephant, with tusks that could penetrate the 
hardest substance The required assistance was given by the 
royal beast, on condition that Ganga would acknowledge bun 
to be her lord and dehverer But when the waves once more^ 
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freed from obetnactioiis, daahed tliemselves up to the weikan’a 
pinuaelejhe tmmbled at his late audaoious propoeaL On another 
occaeiou a sage, named Janhu, drank up the whole river in a flip 
for disturbing his meditations. Bhagirath fell at his feet. The 
edge relented Forth sprang the foammg torrent from his 
tb^, mad inundat^ the land. Elated with joy, the heroic and 
\irtuou9 youth bounded before. Bounding the conch-flhell, 
which he had received from Vishnu. 

And now that we oome to speak about Bengah ballads and 
eonp, a few remarks on that description of poetry, generally, 
will not, perhaps, be out of place It la certam that ballad 
and songs are a epeciefl of compoflition, with which all agee, aud all 
nation B, are more or less familiar In Greece and in Rome, 
petncal accounts of the achievementfl of gods and of heroes, 
;fere sung to the lyre by wandering bardt The Anglo-Saxons 
celebrated m rude poems the victory of Bnmanburgh and the 
precipitate flight of Anlafl* and hia confederate sea kings 
Taliessiu and Modred recited, from the cliffs overbaugmg the 
Conway, prophetic visions of the future deatmy of Wales The 
women of the mterior of Africa, who shelter^ the renowned 
traveller, Mungo Park, poured forth their lamentations m song 
at hie departure. The North American Indian invoked the aid 
of hlanitou, in lays full of spirit, before be rushed into the 
battle with his tomahawk aud scfllpmg knife In Spain ballads 
and songs were once the dehght of the people. The maiden 
danced to them on the green The day-labourer solaced himself 
with them among his toils, and the mendicant repeated them to 
gather alms. Amid the “ brooms and braes” of Bootland may 
still be gathered rehcs of old songs, which were at one tune ex- 
ceedingly popular 

The baua^ and songs of a people are a true index to its 
national character With an idolatrous race they are tinctured 
with sentimentB at whiah the mind revolts, as tor example, the 
lynos of the Khonds addressed to iiaha Pmu, the god of battles, 
and Bira Pmu, the earth goddess, reveal to us that these deities 
were propitiated with human sncrihces , and the Rig Veda Sanhita, 
which 18 a coUectwu of Sanskrit hymns, lays bare the abomina- 
tions of the pnetme mythology ot the Hindus Among a race 
prone to war and bloodshed, their tone is martial and their 
music wild and thrilling Delicacy of texture they have 
none. They stir the Boal like the sound of a trumpet. Agam, 
the ballfids and songa of a people naturally timid are charoo- 
terixed by eofltivess, and have eeldom anything in, them to 
8tar4o,<xr tem^. The mmd of the ballad and song-maker la 
iBUolded and fluoumod by the sooety in which he Uves. He 
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cun, therefore, have no tmc Byrnpethy with that which doea not 
«KKX>rd with the tastea and habits of that society Bat sap- 
pcM^Bg even that he had a gemus, which could appreciate every 
kind of excellenoe, and an ear which could discern the music of 
a lute, as well as that of a war-hom, Kis labours would scarcely 
be diiected to efforts that would not have for their guerdon 
the praisee of those around him 

In most countries the ballad preceded the song The reason 
of this probably is, that the former was more easily eompoeed. 
The excellence of a ballad consists not in sentiment, but in ita 
story The homed narration of events does not task the poe- 
tical faculties to a very great degree, nor need the feelings of 
the authoT^a mind bo wrought up to a high state of sensibility 
With abstract ideas, the ballad writer has little or nothing to do. 
The bloody feuds of chiefs and nobles — the adventures of 
some errant knight or beauteous damsel, form the staple of his 
verse. The legends that exist in the language m which he 
wntea, furnish him with ample materials His imagination la 
not wholly inactive, but it does not soar to unexplored regions. 
Greater powers are undoubtedly reijuired to compose a song like 
Burns’s Mary Morison than to compose a ballad like Chevy 
Chace. 

The ballads of King Kama and PtaUiaud CharUra are both 
of Sanskrit ongm, and highly celebrated throughout the 
length. and breadth of Bengal Many a young man, and 
woman too, have laughed and wept over them, alter the 
twentieth perusal Kama was a king famed for his good q^ua- 
lities, every mommg the need^ flocked to his p^ce gate, 
and were fed and clad m a pnneely style. The gods were 
jUciAruij tfl Hiib wn*i:m5h, ondi fef&nn. 

to make a trial of his chanty Assuming the shape of a 
blind old Brahmin, he begged of him to give him food and 
shelter Kama took him by the hand, and promised him all 
that he desired. The Brahmm then made a request at which 
even the canmbale, into whose bands the Arabian sailor, Smd- 
bad, 18 said to have fallen, would have shuddered The only re- 
past which would please him, was the flesh of KaiTia’s only 
child, prepared and cooked by the hands of his parents. The 
kmg was m a dilemma , his promise to supply his guest with all 
that be wanted recurred forcibly to bis mmd Slowly, and with 
down-cast looks he repaired to hie queen, and told her aU that 
had happened. Rathw than have the stain of pei^ury and un- 
chant^lenese to one of the priestly class upmi them, tber both 
determined, like Abraham of old, but with misdirectea faith, 
to overcome their natund affection and slay Bnsacatu The 
carelcBi boy, whose heart nor Bin nor sorrow had touched, 
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smamontsi {pcm iJte ficH y^heft ipm phjing, *ad Mwad to^ 
pieoes bf ^Sjanm and b» wife. Wben tlie re^t ws8 re^dy, the 
ubuona gueet wished thi^ hie beet imd hostessj and some 
other peseon the ne^hearhood, ^onld also partake of it, 
and commanded Kama to ^ in aeardh of the thira p^r No 
sooner had hia feet croased the threehhold, than he beheld at a 
distance Bnsaoato, and a few of his playmates, naming toward 
buB. WiA mfimte Joy and wonder he once more clasped bis 
hoy, (turned him in hus arms to the expirmg q^aeen, and fell at 
the feet erf the dugnised god. 

The Fraihatbi CharUra la a ballad on the destruction 
of Hirana Ka^pu, the iather of Pralhaad, and an Asur ot 
strength, by Krishna. Pralhaud had, at an early 
^ige,^ learnt to repeat the name of Ejislma. The Asur 
oon^deni^ hs prowess and digni^ insulted, puzushed him for 
this. But the boy was not to be diBsuaded The words, 

** Krishna, Krishna,” were ever on his lipa. Numerous were the 
trials and iutrdships whnh he had to endure, but his &ith was 
strong and never swerved for a moment. He was dashed head- 


long ffom a high mountain, he was thrown into the raging sea, 
but rocks and waves alike spared bun, and he was as sound aa 


over. At length Kashipu, tired out of all patience, asked him 
where hiB Kn^ma was. The child answered that he was every- 
where, and that even within the crystal pzUar on which the 
Anar then redined, Krishna was present. With one stroke of 
hxB poaderous swoid, the Aeur broke the pillar into firagments. 
Instantly a monster, half man and half lion, made its appearance 
Gradually dilating in size, it seized Kashipu and tore out his 
QBtratls with its ckwa 


Of the 8ong+ writers of Bengal, the most renowned are Nidku 
and Oonratht Roy Their productions, althongh lively and clever, 
are by no means without fault A sameness m the ideas is their 
prmcnpal defect There is an encHesa jingle about heart-oon- 
surning woes, and women with beautiful eyes, and the love of 
the lotus for the day-god the amorous feats of KrnAnft are the 
Bul^ects of many of them Similar to the HymencBos of the 
anmeut Greeks, tne Bengalis have their bndal songs, which are 
sa ng in Ananas on the occasion of a mamage. When the 
bn^^room, m moat easee a boy of twelve or thirteen, decked 
pearls, and with a glittering conical cap, stands in the 
middle of the yard or open ^>aoe of the <piadimi^nlar hudmng, 
Aooraipuued by the bnde, and surroom^d by dark-hmr^ 
d|gHipeB, the €^uaf}ika is sounded, and these songs are sung by 
pvaleanicmal eoa^stresses. Wo wi^ we oould ^ve the reader 
tnuMbtsom of some of tiwen, so that he ought have an 
tiwdgb into the preseit <rf na^ye female somety, but 
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they are nowhere to be found in wnting. The foilowiiig 
18 the late Da Tytler’s verstfied tfanalation of a 80ng yerj po- 
pular in the 8 treet 8 of CaJcntta twenty years ago. It hM al- 
iuBion to the failure of Measrs, and Ca, and to the 

opinions of Rammohun Soy - — 

From Bengal land, the Hindoo Ikith nnmt qojcUj now decaf, mas, 

6uice SnttJB, all, bc^ "nail are banished quite airay, 

And Messrs. Palmer O^pam, so floonshiQg &nd gay, man, 

Have lost tbeor rtores of bright gold-moldirB, and can no longer pay, man , 

In all our town, there b nou^it bnt Bights and raree-Bhows to see, man, 

Bat how shall I, or any tell, what sort of ^Jghts they be, man } 

A Brahmin s son, brought np with all a Brahmm s holy ritee, man. 

Has kft ins caste, and prmted books of politics indites, man , 

He once believed the holy Veds, and all thefir amaent stones. 

The heretir. forsakes them all, to talk of Whigs and Tones , 

His penances, his holy water, and his lon^ bead roll, man, 

He stops, — and stops the macipia fordns pious father 8 soul, man. 

While on this subject, we are oomf^lled to admit the trut!i 
of a charge often ui^ed against the Bengali poets All their 
writings, and more especially their panckcUts or songs, are inter- 
larded with thoughts and expressions grossly indecent The 
seclusion of women from society is not, as some have supjiosed, 
the only cause ot this turpitude Sanskrit authors, hving at a 
time when in India women mixed freely with men, and the wita 
of the Restoration, from Dry den down to Durtey, are open to the 
same objection The Plam-Dealor and the Country Wife are 
of a more immoral tendency than even Bydya Sunder They 
were»wntten to please men, who were determmed to avenge 
themselves for the enforced morality of the protectorate. What- 
ever, therefore, outraged the feelings of the puritan, to them 
yielded debght , whatever the one avoided with the utmost scru- 
pulosity, the others were the most forward to join iru The male 
characters in Wycherly'a plays are not libertines merely, but m- 
human libertines , the women are not merely without modesty, 
but ore devoid of every gentle and virtuous quahty The blots 
m the poetical literature of Bengal are more properly ascriba- 
ble to the rtliffion and moral traimfig of its inhabitants, than to 
the Boclusion of women from socisty Let these be aa they 
should be, and all that is baj shall soon be consigned to ol> 
bvion, or no more be read Xiet these be as they should be, 
and a better race of authors shall adorn its annals. Let these 
be as they should he, and the nghts and privdeges of the 
H indu lady shall be no longer denied her Let these bo as 
they should be, and the dying shall no more be exposed by 
hia nearest relatives to the mclomeneiea of an evoi^varying 
sky Let these be as they should be, and horrible afjtocities 
shall cease to be perpetrated, and mvidions distincbons shall 
be i^bolisfaed, and mi mall bve in and love 

D 
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We httw all spoken gS tke Bengali poeta m the 

epint ^ kindlj onbciaio. We have endgayottred, aa miwdi aa 
we ooolcl, to palliate thor ilaiiltft, and have been lavi^ of praise 
on their betiutieB, but notr that we have flnished our notice 
of them, we most make the admiseiozi, that oompared with the 
poeta of Britain, and even with the Sanskrit poets, th^ aink 
into utter msignificance Valmiki and Vjasa and !^hdas 
have no compeers among the authora reviewed , far lees have 
Milton and Sbokspcare The poeta of Britain are indeed 
a glorioua band, and their produotione are wonderfully vaned 
The profound Mnjphcity of Chaucer, the luxuriance of Spen- 
ser, ** immortal child m poetry’s most poetic solitudes,” the 
truth and depth of Shakspeare, the sublimity of Mdton, 
the dreamiaeae of Coien^e, the gorgeous mysticism of Shelley, 
the nch coloring of Keats, the unaffected devoutness of Cowper, 
the deep feehng of the Ayrshire ploughman, the grandeur ol 
him who fiung of Thalaba, “ the wild and wondrous song,” the 
vi^ur and freshness of Thomson, the polish of Campb^, the 
gai^y and sparkle of Moore, and the phJosophic thoughtfulness 
^ Wordsworth, are unequalled m their several ways. Kor 
can the ballads of King Kama and jPralhavd Chiintra bear any 
companBon with the old English ballads of Chevy Chaoe, Sir 
Caniline, and Childa Waters. 

Meanwhile we have stijmg hopes of better days for Bengah 
poetry and Bengah hterature generally, as well as for the peo- 
^e of Bengal Already have issued, under the patronage of 
the Conned of EducatKin, works m the Vernacular tongue, 
whoch, whatever may be their defects, have a laudable 
id^ect m view , and under that of the Vernacular Litera- 
ture Committee, an illustrated Penny Magazine for the 
d^ffioaiOB of useM knowledge among all classes of native 
•omety These and like nndertakmgs will materially help to 
develope the latent capabibtiea of the Bengah language. They 
Will accelerate the apprcmch of the wish^-for tune, when the 
Bengalis, instead of l^ing an idolatrous, pnest-ndden and semi- 
Inuinrous race, sloU rank high m the scale of civihzation. And 
this time ts not distant. The great and glonous oonsummation is 

hand. OBmpeee of the promised land, the land of Beulah, the 
flowing with milk and honey, are clearly disoermWe, and 
out joy IS similar to that of the thu^ st^ m a trackless desert, 
flo of^ described by Benpli poets, at the fiu- off semblanoe 
of reifreshing waters. Ours, however, is no tramaent delusion, — 
no unsubstantial show Ere long the prospect before us shall be 
witifty*d^ned,the upl^da and mils shall ** wear Idee a garment, 
^gCc»yof the morning,’* the doudflsh^ disperse and evanish 
trosa the finnament, and the sun shall shine until it is perfect day 
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Aet. II — 1 The Homtxopatkic Timet ^or Bnti^ md 

Fere^n Medtoal Literafure and Science I650--I851 Landatu 

2. A TrtaUte on the PtinctpUs and Practux of Homceopath^t hy 
Francis Blacky M D 

3. The Bntuh Journal of Homoeopathy 

4 Elements of General Pathology ^ by the late John Fletcher, M D 
Edited by J J BrysdalCj MB, and J B, Russell, M D 

5 HahnernanrCs Novum Organum Translated by Dr Dudgeon 

6 Recherches clmques sur le traxtemcnt de la PiieumoKie et du 
Choldra, suivant la mWtode de Hahnemoim, pr^cM^e June w- 
troduction sur labiLsde la statisbque en mdd&nne, par le Docteur 
J P Testier, MidAcin de T Hdpdal Sie Marguerite. ( H6l^l 
Dieu annexe ) Svo 1850 Batllihv 

7 Health, Disease and Homoeopathic Treatment, rationally con- 
sidered. By J Stuart Sutherland, M D , late of the H E L 
C Mcdxeal Service 

8, An Inquiry into the Hommopaditc Practice of Medicine By 
Wilham Henderson, M D , Professor of Medicme and Gene- 
ral Pathology, said lately one of the Professors of Cinucal Me- 
dietne, in the University of Ed^dmrgh. 

9 Infroductum to the Study of Hommopathy Edited by Dr 
Drysdaie and Dr Rvtkerfurd Bussell 

There are few perBonB in England, America, or on the con- 
tinent of Europe, will be disposed to question the assertion, 
that the science of Homoeopathy is now a great fact — that it has 
assumed a position, and acmev^ a success, which call upon all 
minds of intelligence to investigate its principles, and determine 
the propriety of its elftim to the discovery of a new law, which 
would overtum the whole of the present practice of medicine, 
and introduce in its- place a system oomjaratively certain in its 
results, and eucoeaaful, safe, and pleasant beyond all former 
experience. In India, however, thus system is still comparatively 
unknown, and though we imagme few mails now arrive Without 
brm^g their quota of votaries to the new art, the popular 
opimon upon tiie subject is sfcdl so vague, that we propose to 
draw up a sketch, j^om the numerous publicatiozis at the bead 
of this article, of its pnncipal features and progress m various 
parts of the world , our pen speededi our hearts lightened 
on the way, by timt firm fiuth m this breakmg forth ot 
a new era m noble art of medicine, which distinguishes 
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* ing huBnan bfo. He proved the depths of the vast sea, and 

* explored the shallows that lay on the surtace of what was 
‘ called medicine, and, like a true interpreter, cautiously, and 
^ yet firmly, he declared the Delphian knowledge that was 
‘ given him. Yet such was the noble simplicity of the man, 

* that while he was the teacher for all time, the humblest who 

* approached him at once discovered that he was their modest 
‘ fellow-student and co-libourer ” After reading the above 
tribute to Hahnemann and his studies, we feel inclined to echo 
Colendge’s exclamation of, " Hahnemann was a fine fellow I” 
But we must hasten on to that discovery of the true law of 
healing, which restored him to the temple of Esoulapius, and 
which has emce rendered his name so famous 

t While translating the Matena Medica of Cullen, he was 
struck by the fact, that cinchona, when taken by a healthy 
person, produces symptoms analogous to tho'ie of mtcnnittent 
fever, he tried the hark upon him s^f when m health, and found 
that the statement was correct The idea now occurred to him, 
that the power of this drug m curing fever and ague might be 
in its power of producing a similar ^acase He repeated his 
ex^riments, made many tnals of vanous drugs upon himself 
and others each new trial confirmed his opimon, and in 1790, 
be was satisfied that the long, the earnestly sought law of k^ahnq 
was in his grasp, and that the true cure for disease was to be 
found in the application of those remedies, which would cause 
a like malady in persons in health He expressed this by the 
terms, simiba smiilibus curentur” — “ let likes be treated by 
likes, ” or “ hke cures like ” 

Yet, though convinced himself of the discovery of a new 
and important truth, and one for which he h \d so long thirRte<l, 
nothing can mark more significantly the patient, practical cha- 
racter of the man, than the fact, that for yearn he carefully 
and diligently pursued his researches. He discovered, m the re- 
cords of ancient and modem medicine, that this principle was 
constantly shown in the operation of medicmes designated as 
specifics , several eminent authorities he found had obscuroly 
alluded to it, and at last he gave it to the world in Bufela-n^i 
Journal, 17S^, under the title of An attempt to find a new 
principle for the discovery of the healing power of medicine ” 

And here we wiU pause a moment to call the attention of 
our readers to the circumstance, that Hahnemann’s discovery 
was not the mere theory of a chamber philosopher indulgmg 
in idle levenes, but a plain induction from facts and expen- 
’arrived at by a jiractical chemist and physician of great 
ability, after a senea of trials covenng many years of hia life, 
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and one therefore, however new or startling, against which no 
arguments can hold weight, unless they previously overturn 
the scientific facts upon i^ich it is grounded 

Hahnemann’s next step was to aecertam diligently the effect® 
of vanouB drugs upon the healthy frame, and for this purpose 
he conducted a course of experiments upon himself and friends — 
who willingly aided him m enduring patiently the annoyance of 
a rigid regimen, and the severe sutiermg produced by the 
medicmee, and after thus labouring m the cause of truth for 
Jifteen years, he published, in 1805, his Fragmenta de vinbus 
medteamentorum positit is ” 

For the next five years he was en^ged in preparing hia 
“ Orgemon of the Healing Art,'’ which he pubhshed in 1810, 
being the result ot twenty years’ observation, oontammg a fulj 
explanation of the homoeopathic mode ol practice, and m 1814 
he returned to Leipsic, where he publicly practised, according 
to the new law which ho had promulgated, and where he met 
with the most brilliant and unexampled success. At this time 
he commenced the publication ol hia ^ Matena Medtt a Pirraf 
SIX volumes of which appeared in succession But the hostility 
of the profession would allow him no repose, their jealousy was 
aroused by his success, and this instigated the apotliecanca to 
carry into execution au obsolete law forbidding the physician to 
prepare and dispense his own medicmes , this forced him to aban- 
don ^^eipBic and his lucrative practice, and settle at Colthen, 
where he was kmdly received by Duke Ferdmand, who honor- 
ed him with the title of Councillor ot State. Here he publish- 
ed his work on“ chronic diseases,” and remamed for several years, 
findmg it to be a haven of repose after the stormy life which 
he had led at Leipsic, where he had been subjected to the most 
contempnble indignities, and most unrelentmg persecution from 
his meaical brethren, whose reception of him wastlyis character- 
ised by the celebrated Richter, — “ Hahnemann, this rare double 
^ head of learning and philosophy, whose system must drag to rum 
' the vulgar recipe-beads, although at present it is but httle 
‘ known, and more scoffed at than welcomed.” 

In 1835 Hahnemann married his second wife, and with her 
removed to Paris, where he practised to the last, still toiling, 
still learning with aU the freshness and vigour of youth , his 
affectionate spirit soothed by the love of numerous and devoted 
friends, his devotion to his art gratified by the extension of his 
^stem throughout Europe and the greater part of America, 
With heart unchiUed, intellect unclouded, bw spirit lett this 
mortal life m 1844, in his 89th year In figure Habnemann was 
tall and ot a noble and commanomg presence , the hmd and fore- 
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head finely formed , his manner of living was very simple, and 
he seems to have been guided in his life by a most reverent spirit 
of obedience to his Creator He was in the habit ot daily 
seelangtfae blessing of the Most High on the selection and 
the use of his medicines, and there is something nobly 
characteristic in some of the last words recorded from ins death- 
bed When some of his disciples recalled, m terms of praise, 
the great work he had achieved dunng his Idc, and the fame ho 
had corned in so many countries, ho exclaimed — ' Why should 

* I ha\ e been thus distinguished , each of us should here attend 
‘ to the duties which God has imposed upon hum Although 
‘ men may distinguish a greater and a less, yet no one has 
' any merit God owes nothing to me, I owe aJi to Him ” 

, Such was bamnel Hahnemann. His history is not that of the 
statesman wielding tho power of empires, of the warnor 
leading hia troops to conquest, but that ot tho patient large- 
mmdea, or, a-^ Kic liter lus it, double-headed philosopher, ’ 
one ot those men given at long mturvala to beutiit man- 
kind, whose genius can grasp new truths, whose patient ex- 
peiicncc can pro\ e them to all capable of receiving them, and 
whose firm indomitable spirit can support them in the face 
of all opposition, or of personal reproach and persecution 

We will now return to the subject of Homocopathj itself, on- 
tenng more paiticularly into its principles and practice, and 
endeavour to answer the question so constantly sounding gi our 
ears,— What is Hoinmopathy “ It is emphatically a sys- 

* tem of sjiecifics, its distinguishing eharoctenstic being, that 
‘ every individual disease ought to be combated by therapeutic 
‘ agents, having a distmct mdividual property, bearing dircct- 

* Jy imon the morbific action of the disease ” in thus /irmei^le, 
embodied m the popular expression of Like cures like,” we 
have the fi^pndation-stone of the system, though it is also 
accompanied by three corollaries, which we believe all ho- 
moeopathists consider as mdispcnsablc to a true and successful 
practice of tho new method. 

The 1st, 18 a necessary consequence of the original law, and 
demands a close and searching mvestagation of the properties 
of each individual medicme, ascertamed by numerous and 
repeated expemueuts upon the healthy human frame, 

2nd. That each medicine shall be administered singly 
And 3rd/y, that the quantity admmistered shall be the 
very smallest compatible with the restoration of the patient 
On this last point, both as regards the particular pre- 
paration of tho medicme, and the actual quantity adminis- 
tered to the patient, much diversity of opimou exists, some 
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practitioners prefemnof the uae of “ mother tineturea,” othera 
lauding their success from the exclusive employment of infini- 
ieeimala of the 30th and other high dilutions, yet all agreeing 
upon the above Jaw, as regulated by their mdividiial eipenence, 
and all employing drugs in portions, which are infimteaimal, 
as compared with those m uae among their predecessors and 
allopathic* contemporanes» 

We can now imagine those of our readers, who have come 
to the discussion of the subject with unbiassed minds, but who 
have hitherto heard of Homoeopathy as something so mcon- 
ceivably absurd as to be capable ot imposiiig only upon the 
simple, exclaiming in some surprise — Is this Homoeopathy? 
Surely there is something highly scientific m a system, which 
thus req[Uire3 a physician to adapt hia remedy so exactly to the^ 
disease of his patient, and in choosing it under all circumstances 
according to a certain determinate law 

Must not such a proiession req^mre a patient study of medi- 
cme, and of disease, superior to that now required of the ordi- 
nary practitioner’ Must not much skill be needed to group 
leading symptoms, where all strongly resemble each other, to 
separate the accidental from the constitutional, and to catch those 
higher characteristic features, which render the prescription for 
one individual totally useless to another, though to the unprac- 
tised eye each case may show no difference ? While he may 
ask agam — Why should not the medical professor, as in all 
other sciences, act according to some established pnnciple’ 
Do not all thoughtful men desire this ? Would not both suence 
and mankind gam greatly by such a discovery ? We think so, 
and fearlessly challenge the approbation of every Wise man for 
th^ vanous pninfr of inmmcyiatiuc begmnji\g with 

that which clemands that the powers and properties of each 
medicine be determined by the most accurate and Ifepeated ex- 
penments The carpenter knows his tools, the dyer hie colours, 
and the homoeopathic physician, — relieved from the reproach of 
D’Alembert, that, " the doctor being truly a blind man, armed 
* with a club, as chance directs his blow, will be certam of an- 
‘ mhilatmg either nature or the disease,” — knows what he is 
using, and can give a precise reason for the application of every 
drug in his possession On this point, even ins professional op- 
ponents may owe his publications some gratitude After a second 
or third large dose of calomel, they may now also determine, 
with some precision, how much euffenng m the patient may be 

f A tcm Inveatod to describe the osoal medical s^atem, ib disUngniahed from the 
homueopAthio , and dertred, we aoppooe, from aXXos, other or oppontCf as tiis oatna 
of the new system ii derived from SfUMn, itke or ftmtiar —Ed 

B 
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due to the original disease, how much to the remedy, and the 
balance accurately struck may not be without its benefit to both 
parties. Hahnemann’s definition of medicines is that they 
^ afford no nounshment, they are preternatural irritations, solely 
‘ destmed to modify the amount of bodily health, to injure 
‘ the ntabty and fimctiona of the oigans, to produce disagree- 
‘ able aezisatiouSt m a word to make the healthy aicJo” * * * 

“ Not unlike m this respect to the specific miasmata of disease 
‘ in 8mall>pox, measles, the venom of serpents, &c , each sim- 
* pie mediome creates its own special disease, a aeries of de- 
^ terminate symptoms, which no other medicine m the world can 
^ exactly produce ” 

Is not that a merciful sysfem, which thus insists upon the 
^naJ of the caustic drugs, the burning oil, the fearful puige, 
the imtating stimulant, the heavy-eyed narcotic, not upon the 
lacerated frame and tender nerves, and morbid sensations of the 
already suffering patient, but upon the comparatively im- 
partial test of the healthy body and easy mind of one, who 
may thus readily detect the power and effects of the foreign 
substances upon which he is experimenting f 

For the simple administration of single medicmes, we must 
also challenge approbation, holdmg heartily with Bacon that 
“ there has been hitherto a great deficiency m the recipes of 
‘ propriety respecting the particular cures of diseases , for as to 
^ the confections of sale, which are in the shops, they are for 

* readiness, and not for propriety, for they are upon general 
‘ intentions of purging, opemng, comforting, altering, and not 
^ much appropriate to porticul^ diseases ” But upon this 
pomt we cannot do better than let Hahnemann speak for him- 
self, and with tolerable certainty that his arguments may meet 
with a repl^, but with no answer — . 

Is it wite,” he asks, “ to mix many substances in one recipe ^ 

‘ Can we, by so doing, ever raise medicine to certainty ’ Can 
^ we tell which of the substancee we have employed has effect- 

* ed the cure, which the aggravation? Can we know, m a 
^ Bimilar case, what medicine to avoid, what to select ? 

“ Of all the problems m physics, the ascertainment of a re- 
‘ sultant of vanouB forces is the most difficult to solve, and yet 
‘ we can measure with accuracy the individual composing 
‘ forcea In vital dy^iamics we oannot guage a single eunple 
‘ force, and yet we dare to guess at the result of an exceeding- 
' ly complex combination. Would it not puzzle any on© 

* to predict the position which six billiard balls, fiung, with the 
‘ ej ea'shut, upon the table, would ultimately assume ? — and yet 
‘ your practitioner flings into the human system bis half-dozen 
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‘ ingredientfl, and professes to know their exact result upon the 

* sensitive frame He who frames the prescription, prescribes 
‘ to each ingredient the pMi which it la to play m the human 
^ body ThiB will serve as basis, that as adjuvant , a third as 

* comgens , a fourth as excipiens ! In virtue of my power, I 
‘ forbid all these ingredients to wander from the post assigned 
‘ them. I wish that the corrective be not deficient m covermg 
‘ the faults of the base or the adjuvant, but I expressly forbid 
‘ it to leave the boundaries which are traced for it, or to pre- 
‘ tend to enact itself a part contrary to that of this base As 

* to the adjuvant, thou shalt be the mentor of my base, thou 
' shalt assist it in its painful task, but recollect well that thou 
‘ art only bound to sustain it , go not, I advise thee, to per- 

form any other duty, or act contrary to it. Have not the 

* audacity to undertaLe some expedition upon thme own ac/ 
^ count, or to counter-mine the intentions of my base , although 
^ thou art another thing, thou must still act in concert with 
‘ her, for I command thee To all I confide the conduct 
‘ of a most important affiiir expel from the blood what you 

* discover to be impure, without touching what you find to 
^ be good , alter what you find to be abnormal, modify 
‘ what seems to you unhealthy You have to diminish 

* the imtabdity of the muscubr fibre, to calm the ex- 
^ cessive sensibility of the nerves, to procure sleep and 
^ repose. See you theee convulsions of the arm, these spasms 
^ of the neck of the bladder, I wish that you appease them , 

‘ see you that man a prey to jaundice, I command you to 
‘ bleach hi3 face and deobstruate his bibary ducts, no matter 
^ whether it is spasm or a mechamcal obstacle that renders 

* them impermeable See thou this patient attacked with 
^ putrid fever ? Dear base saltpetre, i pray thee hasten to 
' avert the putrefaction Excuse not thjeelf by aaymg that 
^ thou art always unfortunate m thy expeditions, for I will 
‘ give thee as adjuvant sulphnnc acid, which will aid thee in 
^ all that thou wilt undertake, although these fools ot chenusta 
‘ would make ua believe that you cannot be found m company 
‘ without ceasing to be what you are, without being changed 
‘ into nitrate and sulphate of potash, as if that could take 
‘ place without the consent of him who framed the presenp- 
^ tion Dear base opium, I have an obstinate and pamful 

* cough, which I reserve for thee to attack, I confide to thee 
‘ this ta^, to thee to whom the asclepiades have granted the duty 
^ of rebevmg spasms and pain, however difiSciut they may be, 

‘ as the seven planets have received the order in the gecular 

* calendar to rule such or such part of our boily I ha^e. 
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* however, heArd that 80metim« thou bindeet the belly In 

* abort that this phantasy may not seize thee now, I ajssociate 

* with thee gnch and Buch a laxative drug, it la tor thee to 

* watch that this latter does not destroy thy action It has 

* also been whispered that heat of skin and perspirations are 

* caused by thee. If it la so, I give thee camphor as correc- 

* tive, to control thy conduct, ^me one has lately pretended 
‘ that you lost your properties by marching side by side. But 
‘ we cannot suffer this. Each of you ought to fill the office 

* which has been assigned you by the constitutional matena 

* medica. But they etiU tell me that you hurt the stomach , 
' but to correct this inconvenience, I will order with thee seve- 
‘ ral etomachica, and I command the patient to dnnk a cup of 
‘ coffee, which, accordmg to the writings of our schools, aids 
^ digestion, for I have no confidouco m these mnovatora, who 
‘ say, on the contrary, that it impairs it. As a last advice, 

* thou wdt take care that the etomach be not weakened, for to 

* this end art thou base. And thus it is that each ingredient of 

* a prescription receives its part, as if it were a being endowed 

* With consciousness and liberty These four symptoms and 

* more ought to he combated by as many different remedies 

' Ima^e then, Arcesdas, how many drugs must be accumu- 
' late^ tecundum artis in order to direct the attack at 

‘ once upon all points. Tendency to vomit requires one thing, 

‘ diairhcea another, fever and nocturnal sweats a third, be- 
‘ sides, the poor patient is so feeble, that he needs mlicb a 

* stimulant, or even several, in order that what cannot be done 
‘ with one may be effected by the other But what should 
‘ happen, if all these symptoms depended upon the same cause, 

* as 18 almost always the ctise, and if there existed a drug 

* sufficient for all these symptoms. Ah I that would be a 

* different thing Bnt it would be tedious for us to make 
‘ researches of this kind , we find it more convenient to in- 
' troduce into the formula somethmg which corresponds with 
‘ each mdication, and acting thus we obey all the commands of 

* the school. But science, but the precious hfe ol man ^ 

” No m a n can serve two masters at once. But do you con- 
‘ scietitionely beheve that your mixture goes to produce that 
‘ which you attribute to each lugrodient, as if the drugs which 

* compose it ought to exercise no influence, no action, the 
‘ one upon, the other Do you not see that two dynamic 
' agents can never, when united, produce what thev would do 

* separate ? That from them arises an mtermediate effect, which 

* prewously we could not calculate upon Learn, then, that 

* three, or even four substances mixed together do not produce 
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* wbat you would expect were they girco eiDgly, at different 
‘ times, Sind that they determme an mtermediste effect, whether 
‘ you see it or not In such cases the order of battle which you 

* assign to each ingredient absolutely serYes for nothing Na- 

* ture obeys eternal laws without asking you if she ought 

* She loves simplicity, and does much with a single remedy, 
‘ whilst you do so little with so many Imitate then nature. 
‘ To prescnbe compound prescnptions is the height of ernpin- 
^ cism The more oomplicated our recipes, the darker will 
‘ it be in medicine. To give the nghtf not the many mixed, 

* 18 the stroke of art ” 

And now we come to the third pomt, the great stumbling 
block m the path of hia opponents, the smaUnesa of Hakne^ 
mann’s doxes, and we do so fearlessly, demanding for this iii>- 
velty the same approbation which we have claimed for the 
other parts of his system Upon what grounds ? Upon the very 
strongest and surest that can be set forth as the foundation ot 
any new theory— those of direct experiment When ho first 
commenced the practice oi the homoeopathic sy tern, Hahnemann 
administered his medicines m doaes nearly as Urge aa those m 
ordinary use, but his accurate knowledge of the remedies he 
was using soon showed him that they occasioned aggravations, 
and new pams and complicated symptoms, which added to the 
suffermgs and impeded the cure of hia patients. And he gra- 
dually, and by the most patient attention and expenment, 
reduted the amount of his doses, until he found, that in many 
cases, and generally in exact proportion to the fitness of the 
remedy, the very smallest quantities were sufficient to effect a 
cure His practice, m this respect, vaned according to the 
age, sexj or strength of the patient Some of his last cures 
were attamed by merely smelhng the appropnate medicme, 
while m other cases he would give at once a whole drop of the 
mother tincture ” How drugs can act upon disease m quanti- 
ties so mconceivable to all previous habits of thought, it is hard 
to say , but that they do act m this wav, is a fact ascertained 
by direct expenment, in the first instance, by Hahnemann, and 
Bmce, by the whole body of his disciples, amounting m America 
alone to 1,500 educated medical practitioners. To say that 
that ifl not possible, which every day’s observation demonstrates 
to be an assured scientific fact, is mere assertion, of no value 
against positive demonetrutive experience , while, to refuse to 
employ these medicmes until we hmow how they act, as Hahne- 
mann justly observes, would be Like a man’s refusing to light 
hia fire until he knew why his striking together the fimt and 
steel should generate a new substanoe, hre, whose momentary 
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content ahouM yet saffioe to melt and cany away with it sniall 
particles of the hard metal 

Many theories have been broached as to the action 
of small doses. They are generally supposed to influence 
the vital powers d^ectly through the nerves, but into 
such diflcussiona we do presume to enter > they form the 
sobjeet of pure philosophical investigatioD, and the truth may, 
or may not, reward enquiry Our province lies only with those 
parts of the ^atem winch admit of ordyiary tests, and which 
any one of fair ability and of honest, patient temper may 
ascertam for himself 

We must not, however, forget to remind our readers that 
horamopatiuc dr^ are not aonumstered m their raw state, 
bnt after the moat careful preparation , and it was to tlie new 
powers conunumcated to them by shaking and trituration that 
Hahnemann attnbuted great paxt of their curative success, 
considemig this to be among the greatest of his discoveries. 
“ He found that various substances, insoluble m their crude 
‘ state, became, after trituration, capable of solution either m 
^ water or epmts of wine The dark liquor obtained from the 
‘ sepia is soluble, m its primitive condition, only m water, but 
^ the homoeopathic process makes it soluble in spirits of wme also 
‘ Mi^nesia, marble, and other calcareous substances, after im- 
^ dergoing this process, become perfectly Boluble, though they 

* will not thoroughly combme with either water or spirits of 

* wine before it 

Hahnemann announces himself as the first observer of these 
' chemical fecte, but still more emphatically, as the first who 

* has detected that great ULcrosse of power m medicines through 
^ rubbing or shaking, to which we have already alluded 

* Acooromgly it is upon the augmented force of the medicmes, 

‘ however r^uced m bulk, which results from his mode of pre- 
^ paring them, that Hahnemann Bcems inclined to rest his 

* exrfamtion of the eflScacy of infimteaimal doses; 

** The clown, who lights his pipe with flint and steel, little 
‘ thinks of the surpnamg power which his operation has deve- 

* loped j ™ere rubbing will draw out the latent calonc, for 
^ Count Kumford found that chambers might be heated 1^ the 
» simple motion of metal plates rubbed rapidly together Horn, 

* bone, ivory, and some other substances, though inodorous 

* when left ^one, emit a strong smell when subjected to 
‘ friction” 

For a full account of the vanous methods employed in pre- 
painng* homoeopathic medicines, we refer our r^ers to Dr 
Blacks interesting sketch of the “principles and practice of 
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Homoeopathy ” We shall merely obeervo prmopal eod 

to he obtamed is the perfect solution and diyiaon of the sob- 
etoncos, and for this purpose, water, alcohol, sugar of milk, and 
in some cases »ther, are employed. “ The water must be per- 

* fectly pure and distilled, the vessels used perfectly clean, the 

* mortars should be of porcelain, never of metal, the ^tulas of 
‘ bone, and well scraped every time they are us^ (^eat care 
‘ must be taken that the substances be perfectly genuine, 

* plants should, if possible, be procured green, or if dried, 

* never m powder, and the ordinary tmctures of drugs are 
‘ never to be employed Tmctures of all mdigenouB plants 

* are to be procured bv expresamg the juice, and adding to this 
‘ an equal quantity of pure alcohol After standing a few days, 
‘ the clear fluid is to be carefully decanted, and preserved 
' tor use in well stoppered bottles This la what is callM 

* the mother tincture All mineral and animal substances, 
‘ and exotic vegetable substances, are beat prepared by tntura- 
^ tion with sugar of milk. The future attenuations are pre- 
“ pared in such a manner, that the first contains one gram of 
‘ medicine, or one drop of the mother tmeture to be attenuated, 
‘ mixed with one hundred grams of sugar of milk, or a hundred 

* drops of alcohol, and then shaking or tnturatmg for a 
■* due time , the second la procured by adding the hundredth 

* part of the first to four hundred new parte of the vehicle, 

‘ suhmittmg it to the same process The third m subrait- 
‘ ting to the same process, the hundredth part of the second, 

‘ and BO on to the thirtieth.” 

Another great oontnbution to medical science, from the geni- 
us of Hahnemann, was his work upon chrome diseases, which, 
accordinij^ to him owe their ongjn to three miasms — ^sora 
syphilis, and sycosis. After twelve years of diligent research, 
he was led to believe that psora was the source of most chronic 
complaints. He found that chronic diseases, treated with his 
best skill, “ frequently re-appeared after seeming cured, that 

* they always appeared under a form more or less modified, and 
‘ with new symptoms, and each year with a perceptible mcrease 
‘ m their intensity From this he concluded that we have 
‘ in Bight only a portion of the deeply seated primitive eyd, the 
‘ vast extent of which is shown by new symjptoms being deve- 
‘ loped from tune to tune, and that we ought to know all the 
‘ accidents and symptoms produced by this primary unseen cause, 

* m order to seeK a homoeopathic remedy ” His theory was con- 
firmed by observing that this class or disease never yielded 
to the most healthy diet or the most regular life. He next 
observed that this difiSculty of treating certain affections 
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apparently occurred m patients who had formerly had scabies, 
and who traced their ilhaess from that penod, or m those m 
whom, though forgotten by themselves, slight traces of the erup- 
tion could be foimd He says, " These circumstances, joined 
‘ to the fact established by numerous observations of medi- 
‘ cal writers, and sometimea by my own experience, that the 
‘ suppression of a psonc* eruption had been immediately fol- 
‘ lowed in patients otherwise healthy by similar or analogous 
' symptoms, left in my mind no doubt as to the mtcmal evil 
' which I had to combat ” 

His next care was to discover anti-psonc remedies, and atten- 
tive observation of their curative effect confirmed him more 
than ever in the conviction that, to the dnving-m of psonc 
Eruptions was to be attributed the ongin of most chronic mala- 
ises. It persuaded me that not only the greater part of the 
^ innumerable skin-diseaseB, distinguished and denominated 

* 80 minutely by Willan, but aho the p'^eudo-organizations, 

* from the wart upon the finger to the enlargement of bones 
' and deviations of the vertebral column to many other soften- 
' mgs and distortions of bones m inlancy and adult age , 

* that the frequent epistaxis, the congestions of the hcemor- 

* rhmdal veins, hemoptysis, hematemesis, and hematuna, ame- 
‘ norrheea, menorrhagia, habitual nocturnal sweats, dryness of 

* the ekin, habitual diarrhoea, obstinate constipation, chrome 
‘ erratic pains, convuloions appearing during many conseoutive 
^ yeare, in a word, the thousand chrome affections to which 

* pathology assigns different names, are only, with few excep- 
' tions, the off-sets of a polymorphous psora, the rarmficatioiiB 
‘ of a single, immense, fundamental disease ” 

From numerous writers Hahnemann collected a large num- 
ber of cases, showing how frequently disease was caused by 
the repulsion of psonc eruptions by external applications 
‘ With patient industry he tracked the unseen unnoticed taint 
to its ancient forme, marked it m the chrome diseases ot the 

* modern, and finally concluded that its onginal type was to be 
‘ found in the leprosy of the Old Testament, and in that of 

* the Arabians, and in that once prevalent malady for which 
Lazar houses were erected m almost every town and eity of 

* Chnstendonu” 

Ab may be readily supposed, the discovenes and experiments 
of Hahnemann upon this subject, have led to improvements in 
medical science almost equal in value to the ongmai law pro- 
pounded by him The homoeopathie physician thinks it mad- 


* Pwm u a gencr»l namt for sldn diwaae 
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nesB to drive m or repel those external manifeetations, by means 
of which nature haa probably saved a vital organ, or at least 
given warning of a Bubtile enemy, but treats them with 
appropriate remedies. Under hie care the tender infant is 
no longer poisoned for life by the dnvmg-in of a teothmg 
eruption , he hails the unsightly sore ae a friendly notice 
of threatened evil, and with gentle hand combats the lurtmg 
taint within. But Homoeopathy does more than this, it boldly 
meets the hereditary diseaso, which, m consumption scrofula, or 
other tearful maladies, desolates our hearths and strikes down 
our children with premature decay Listen to the testimony 
of Dr James Chapman, so well known as an allopatbic prac- 
titioner in the neighbourhood of Liverpool — “We have repeat- 

* edly seen the children of unhealthy parents born compara-f 

* tively healthy, when those parents have been put on thfl 
‘ anti-psonc treatment. We have known families, where child 
‘ after child has died m the first two or three years of hfe, in 
‘ which, after the parents had been treated homoeopathically, 

* healthier children, with the promise of long life, have been 
^ born ” This is but the testimony of one convert to the new 
system, but all homoeopathists will confirm such statements, 
and will tell you of cases wherein the disease, after resisting 
the most appropriate remedies, has yielded like magic to the 
exhibition of a well chosen anti-psoric- 

Haying given in the preceding pages a slight sketch of the 
general principles and high aims of Hahnemann’s system, we 
now propose to look over in detail a tew of those points m 
which we consider the new method of cure to be so mfinitely 
superior to the old one The first place must be given to its 
great comparative success , tor to this test, of course, must the 
value of ail improvements be eventually referred. 

“ If its method of cure could be shown to be only equal 
‘ to that of its opponents, it would deserve a preference for 
‘ its safety and pleasantness , but when we can show that it is 
‘ not only safer and surer, but that mortality, even in the 

* fiercest and most intractable diseases, has been greatly dimi- 

* nished by its influence, surely every sane and unprejudiced 

* person must admit that a fair case has been made out lot the 
^ establishment of homoeopathic hospitals ” 

The editor of the Hommopathic Times gives the proportion 
of deaths to the number of cases treats m allopathic hos- 
pitals and infirmaries, as from nine to ten per cent , 
in hommopathic institutions as ftom four to five per cent , 
leaving a Glance of five per cent m favour of Homocdpathy 
The mean duration of treatment of patients m allopathic, 
hospitals and infirmancB as from twenty-eight to twentv-mne 
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days , m homcfeopathic institutionB from twenty to twenty-one 
days, giving an average time of eight days less with homceo- 
pathic than with allopathic treatment He says, " These re- 

* suits have not been obtained by the invidious selection of 
‘ particular hospitals, hut from the summary of the reports 
‘ which have been published They have been fnrmshed by 
^ the allopathic hospitals of Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, 

* andtinany other German hospitals , the provincial mfirmanea 
‘ ot France, as those of Montpelier, Lyons, &c.j and the 
‘ hospitals (rf Pans. In these kingdoms, the hospitals of 8t, 
‘ Thomas and St George in London, and the Koyal Infirmary 
‘ of Edinburgh, have turnished data- The homneopathic in- 

* stitutions, whose reports have been consulted, are those of 
f Leipsic, V lenna, Munich, Breig m Silesia, and two hospitals 

* in Hungary ’’ 

In a commissfon of enquiry appointed by Duke William of 
Brunswick, the books ot both allopathic and of homoeopa- 
thic practitioners were examined with the view of discover- 
ing the respective proportions between cases treated and deaths 
The highest homoeopathic proportion was three m the hundred, 
the lowest less than one , whilst the allopathic proportion 
ranged from ei^ht to ten m the hundred when it la known 
that the practitioners of Bnmswick are obliged, under pain of 
heavy penalties, to keep a faithful register of cases treated and 
deaths occumng, and that the enquiry extended in the case 
of one ot the homoeopathists o\ er ten years, and m the case of 
another over four, statistical inlonnation ot this kind must be 
allowed to have great weight. 

Dr Black gives various statistical reports from French and 
German publi^ed statements, a comparative account of the 
treatment ot a French regiment of hussars, with the results 
during several years, and the following is his comparative view 
of the results of both systems in vanocs acute diseases — 
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Dr Oryanne, in the Hornmopatlac Ttmes, gives elaborate 
calculations and observations upon pneumonia, from the pub- 
lished statements of Skoda and others, and of various pubbc in- 
stitutions , and after a careful analysis of respective ages, &a, 
he gives one death m nineteen as the result of homoeopathic 
treatment, and one death in seven cases under Allopathy 

In the treatment of cholera, that fearful maladj, wmch has 
80 long set at nought the art of the physician, the statistics of 
HonKeopstby show a great supenonty of success. The num- 
ber of deaths has been reckoned at sixteen per cent , while the 
mortality under allopathic treatment has been counted at fiity 
per cent. 

Dr Mabit was created, by the French King, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, m 1836, for his successful homcDopathi 9 
treatment of Asiatic cholera at Bourdeaux, and tor his eminent 
success m a homoeopathic hospital, which he had established 
in that town , he has collected, from authentic sources, the results 
of the allopathic and homoeopathic treatment of cholera. In 
his table he gives the comparative trial of each town or country 
separately, and also the penod at which the cholera raged The 
following are the results — 


Treated allopatkie/iUy i 

Cured 


Vied 

4 96,027 

1 2 788 


2,40,239 

Gmne iO as the per oeotage of deaths 

Treated 

t» the game dutnatt 

C’ared 

1 

■Oted 

2,239 

2,069 

1 


170 

Giving 7^ M the per-oentage of deaths 


The following results of the homoeopathic treatment of cho- 
lera in K W Prussia, we extract from the S^taig Ga^ 

xette, Ko 316, November 14, 1831 The report is drawn up by 
Dr Sieder, a Btadt physician Cured by bomceopathic treat- 
ment, eighty-6ix out of 109, or about 79 per cent Ditto by 
Allopathy, sixty out of 199, or 30 per cent Ditto by nature, 
without the md of physic, sixteen out of forty-nine, or nearly 
33 per cent 
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The cholera attacked the territory of Kaab in Hun^y with 
great violence Dr Bakody undertook the homoxipatluc treat- 
nient of cholera patients, and hie official reporta were placed 
among the public archivea by the imperial health commissioner. 
Count Frany Ferrans. The proportion, taken from these 
reports, is for allopathic treatment five deaths for seven re- 
coveries for homoeopathic treatment, two deaths for forty-nine 
recoveries. But our readers will cry out ^jam sails we will 
therefore only add, that in Vienna, during the raging of the 
cholera, the Emperor sanctioned the homoeopathic treatment 
oi patients, on condition that two allopathic phyacians should 
be appoint^ to report on the nature oi the cases taken into the 
ho'^pital, as well as to observe the course ot treatment The 
report of the commissioner shows, that whereas two-thirds of 
tSiuse treated homoeopathically recovered, two-tbirds of those 
treated allopathicaliy died, and in consequence, the Emperor 
repealed the existing laws against Homoeopathy, and endowed a 
pubbe hospital, m which the progress and success of the new 
system, under Dr Fleischmann, have become matters of Euro- 
pean notoriety 

In the above extracts, we have, we think, fulfilled our promise, 
and shewn that in the cure of the most dreaded maladies, Homoeo- 
pathy has achieved a success which has been beyond all for- 
mer experience , and our readers must recollect that hospitals 
give reportb only of the maladies of the poor, who havf bttJe 
time to attend to aught but alarming illnesses, and that such 
statemente give no idea of the vast amount of suffering re- 
moved, both by the exclusion of the old-fashioned rem^ies, 
and by the speedy rebef afforded by the new ones In tho 
same manner a week s diminution of the average number of days 
consumed under treatment, affords no notion of the speed with 
which a patient has been rebeved of his most intolerable pains, 
often m the course of a few hours or ot the state in which he 
has been dismissed from a homoeopathic hospital, when in the 
place ot a weak, sickly individual, who long requires home, care 
and attention, you see a person, who, from the exhibition of well 
chosei). anti-psoncs, will tell you with exultation, “ that he is 
‘ not only *well of hia complaint, but that somehow or other, 
^ these new doctors, be doesn’t know how, have cured him of 
‘ aches and pams of long standing, and he never felt so well m 
•^18 bfe ’’ At this distance from England, we are unable to con- 
at will those documents, which would give us an opportunity 
ji^UnaUg before our readers a complete exhibition of honioeo- 
SmaU BuccesB o£ Hahnemann’s system bos 

” ’v great m the treatment of disease generally , and 

Water ttt Ifte J3«fc ' , 

H' 
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in cases of hooping cough, bronchitia, croup, scarlet fever, 
threatened conTulaions alter a severe fall, dangerous low ty- 
phus fever, we can ourselves testily to its triumph , to say 
nothing of ■£iie tooth-aches, ear-aches, violent head-achea, sick- 
nesses, colds, coughs, Bore-throats, quinsies, diarrhoeas, the teeth- 
ing attacks of infants, eruptions and disorders of children, which, 
either nipped in the bud, or cut short, often, by the adminis- 
tration of one or two doses of the remedy, render the advent ot 
a homoeopathic physician into a family one of blessing and ot 
astonishment to its inmates. 

2nd Its comparative certainty over the old method Man is 
no machine. It is but according to the will of the Supreme Crea- 
tor that he lives, and moves, and has his being Many are the 
obstacles to health to be found in hie own carelessness, intem- 
perance, or indulgence of those evil passions, whose sub tit e 
influence upon the diseased frame may over-power that of the 
best physician, who has not under his controul the secret 
griefs and heavy sorrows which are more ox less the portion of 
every son and daughter of Adam Yet grantmg all these cir- 
cumstances, which may attend and luodity the best directed 
eflbrts of human skill, the homaopathist acts according to a cer- 
tain law For certain pains and sufferings, he has an exact, cor- 
respondmg remedy, and expects their removal as a scientific 
result of its exhibition, 

^rd Its comparative power The grand object of the allopv 
thist appears to be to render the unhappy bowels the sink, 

‘ whose part’s to dram all noisome filth, and keep the kitchen 
‘ clean but the homccopatbist, requiring a distinct and appro- 
pnate remedy for each disease, has searched all nature for aid , 
and as might have been expect^ from the lavish bounty of our 
heavenly Father, he has found it trees, herbs, animals, and 
minerals, all brmg their quota to hia store , each year adds to its 
variety and exactness, and there appears to he no hmit to the 
discovery of means for the curing or alleviating of mortal dis- 
ease, but m the patience, endurance, and sagacity ot the dis- 
coverers. Nor is this all , his use of anti-psonc remedies will 
often eflect the cure of a chrome malady after hope has long 
fled , while to the stricken parent ho is the very messenger of 
hope, telling him that hia tender babes may yet grow up m 
health and strength, or that the hereditary disease, which has 
seized upon member after member of the cbenahed group, may 
yet, with God’s blessing, be eradicated or lessened m force 

■iik. Its gentleness. Many disorders, hitherto given up to the 
lancet as the only cure» have been found amenable to nomceo- 
pathic treatment Dr Malan relates, in the Eomaopathic 
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Times, some suocesaful casee of cataract, and observes that when 
thjs disorder is hereditary, we rai^ht as well hope to core a tree 
ot internal disease by plucking oft the rotten fiiiit^ as think to 
eradicate cataract by the knife Of the iroprored treatment and 
frequent cure ot the insane. Dr Oryanne gives some very in- 
teresting examples in the 2nd volume of the penodical referred 
to above , and in cases of tumours, abnormal growth, uloera- 
‘ tions, diseased joints, cancer, &c., the sufierings may be 

* greatly alleviated, and the cure often effected without the aid 

* of the lancet” Then the whole merciless system of purging 
la destroyed at once, and with it, bleeding, either from Iwcet or 
leech, setons, bhsters, and blistering omtments, whose use, it has 
been well obaerved, has made the old method certainly one of 
torture, if not one of cure A water-doctor ot oar acquaintance, 
\^o was examining the arm of a lady, who had been treated 
with such appliances, exclaimed in a tone of disgust — “ What 
famery has been here T Who that has marked the fair neck, 
disfigured by ruthless plunges of the lancet or by setons, or 
who has placed, with reluctant bands, the burning bhster, or 
watched with sickening apprehension the bleeding leech-bite 
on the neck of the little infant, which nothing wdi stop, or the 
blanched cheek and einking pulse of the wife, whose best hope 
lay in that life blood, of which she le being so mercilessly 
deprived, but must reiterate the doctor s exclamation, and hail 
with debght the advances of a science, which will for ever 
exterminate such helpless barbarities 

btli. Its comparative safety The homceopathist does not 
war with nature , and when his remedy does no good, it very, 
very rarely does any harm The allopathist enters into a \aolent 
contest with nature, taking little count of the constant ten- 
dency of the vital powers themselves towards efforts tor health 
The homoeopathist, on the contrary, carefully guards the vital 
strength by attention to diet, and the absence ot all exhaust- 
mg appliances , and taking nature as his best friend and 
counsellor, he listens to her suggestions, aids her imperfect 
efforts, and gently supplies her deficiencies, scrupulously 
watching, lest, by his own rude handling, he should destroy 
her truer apd more dehcate operations. Then, as we have 
said before, the homoeopathist gives no dashing purgatives, no 
drowsy opiates , neither do we meet with patients he has vic- 
tinused with iodine, or whose faces he has blanched with bleed- 
ing, or turned blue with nitrate of silver, to say nothmg of 
“ those unfortunate persons, who, in consequence of large 
‘ (k)ses of mercury, have their teeth destroyed, their limbs 
‘ racked by nocturnal pains, who suffer from diseased liver, con 
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^ fltant excruciating hoad-achee^ and who cannot expose tbem- 
‘ selvea to the sbghtest d^ree of cold without being affected by 
* it.” Another striking feature of Homceopathjj T^ch we will 
here notice, is that, m proportion to the seventy of the symp- 
toms in general, is the ease of prescribing for them Among 
the sickly complaints of the ^etudinanan and fine lady, it 
may be sometimes difficult to seize upon the leading charac- 
teristic with its appropriate remedy , but m a dangerous malady, 
the strongly marked symptoms so clearly mdicate the healing 
medicine, that the venest tyro in the science may meet with 
the most aetomshing success , and this we have witnessed 
repeatedly The same con scarcely be said of the old system , 
the alarming symptoms may arouse the fears and quicken the 
cares ot the medical practitioner, but cannot relieve buy 
from the apprehension, that the morbid prmciple being so 
rampant, the violent contest he must excite to quell it, may 
end in the destruction of the patient, 

GtA. Its simplicity The application of a single remedy, 
and that in quantities undiscermble by the taste or feeling ot 
the patient, renders it easy to perceive whether the desired end 
has been worked or no The expenen^-cd physician will ascer- 
tain in a few hours whether his choice has been skilfully made , 
(it has been said, we thmk, by Hahnemann, that no remedy 
that 18 truly homoeopathic, will fail in showing some slight 
mdication ot change for the better m twenty -four houra,) while 
the sufferer, undisturbed as it were by external force, finds no 
difficulty in detCTmining whether his pains have been lessened 
or increased since he took the medicine If the former, the 
practitioner has at once gained data for further proceedings , 
if the latter, he judges speedily that he has erred, or that some 
constitutional tendency has marred his efforts By the old 
method, which pours into the delicate, probably suffermg 
stomach, large quantities of bitter, purging, nauseous medi- 
cines, no one may define how much the state of the patient 
may be due to the disease, or how much to the drugs he has 
taken Dr GuUy, in bis able work upon chronic disease, says 
that mercury cannot be taken internally for a derangement ot 
the liver, without at the same time “ its plunging a sword 
‘ through the stomach ” 

Itk, The comparative rationality of its dietary rules One 
object of which the homceopatbist never loses flig’ht, is the hus- 
banding of the patient*B strength , lor he considers all illness 
to im^y a deficiency of vit^ power, or nature would re- 
quire no aid Keeping this great prmciple ever m view, he 
never starves as a system , his dietary, though subject of course 
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to individoal rcatnctionB, oompnees all tlioee artidee which 
acienoe or long use haa deoKHistrated to be most nounshmg 
or eaey trf digestion , bread, milk, many kinds of meat, poul- 
try, vegeteblee, fish and fruits, accordingly find their place in 
It, and nothing is fOTbidden as a rule out wmes (mose not 
mvanably), spints, condiments, spices, coffee, &c., which having 
a medicmU action of their own, would mt^ere directly with 
the action of his remedies, and also those substances which have 
long been held in instmctive dread by the sick, such as lobsters, 
salt meats, ducks, some fruits, old cheese, past^, salads, &c., &-u 
In the application of his roles, the same good sense is observa- 
ble , considering that illness impbes a morbid irritation some- 
where, he has no idea of keeping up the strength by irntating 
wines or bitter beers , all tins he holds to be only feeding the 
disease^ and increasing the cause of the loss ot strength 
Where there is appetite, he cautiously admmisters that nou- 
rishment, which is lightest and most easily digested, such as 
bread, milk, cocoa, &c,, &.o , guided still in some measure by the 
taste of the patient When the appetite has failed, he never 
presses food, taking nature’s own clear indication that the 
digestive powers are not m a state to assimiJate it , and con- 
ceiving it to be his port to restore the appetite by appropriate 
treatment, while the strength wdl take care of itself, or rather 
return, on the removal of the disorder, with a speed which is 
astomshing to those new to the art For ourselves, we must 
say that when we see a patient under ordinary practice, not 
omy drugged to a lamentable extent, but often forced to eat 
food which IS loathed as much as the medicme, taking broth 
made of animal, and therefore stimulating food during fever, 
or cramtnei wTfn wxne ur ’oeer iinmng convuIieBcence, ani!i a’h to 
keep up the strength, — ^we consider the doctor to be only con- 
feesang hia blunders , that he has indeed knocked over nature 
■with a bludgeon, and is now trying to set her on her lege again 
by hia own duinsy contrivances. 

Our 8 th and last pomt of oompanson wiU be one m which 
the advantages of the new school show to great advantage , 
it 18 in the cordial agreement of its professors in the choice of 
their remedies. Skill and experience will here, as m all 
other affairs, best guide the judgment , but provided the phy- 
sicians agree as to the character of the malady, there will 
be but httle difierence of opmion between them as to the 
prescription, while in the case of a new disease, their previ- 
ously acquired and exact knowledge of medicine will at 
once Suggest a likely or appropriate remedy, or at all events 
teach them to seek for one upon some rational grounds Ac- 
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cordingly, we find that when the Asiatic cholera first made Ita 
appearance m Europe^ the homoeopathists, with, we believe, one 
consent, immediately fixed upon camphor as the healmg a^ent 
most likelpr to be eucceaefol , and bo true were Iheir ooaciuflKins, 
that to this day camphor has remained as their chief weapon 
in the treatment of this formidable disorder , and if apphed at 
first, rarely fails to effect a cure, though in more advanced 
stages of the disease, other medicmea are used with equal 
success, and some originally selected with the same unanimity 
In pitiful contrast, we now note the confessions of their own 
professors m the old school We have read with care the 
reports of the medical men, who held the council in Loudon 
during the last vieiUtion of Asiatic cholera, and each medical 
practitioner appeared to nse m turn to propose his own nos*, 
tnim, and to denounce that of the previous speaker as either 
futile or noxious the only point in which all seemed to 
agree being in the acknowledgment of their complete feilure 
in the discovery of any remedy, wbch could be relied upon 
for dumnishmg the enormous proportion of deaths. This is 
what IB said by Dr James Rush of Philadelphia — " The his- 
‘ tory of the cholera, summoned up from the four quarters of 

* the earth, presents only one tumultuous Babel of opimon, 

‘ and one unavoidable farrago of practice , this even the popu- 

* lace learned from the daily Gazettes, and they hoot^ us 
‘ accofdmgly But it is equally true, that if the mquiaitive 
‘ fears of the community were to brin» the real state of pro- 
‘ fessional medicine to the bar of pubhc discussion, we should 

* find the folly and confusion scarcely less remarkable on 
‘ nearly aU the other topics of the art^ Listen to another 
confession, Mr Pinny says — At this moment the opmions on 

* the subject of treatment are almost as numerous as the prac- 
‘ titioners themselves. Witness the mass of contradiction on 

* the treatment of even one disease, viz,, consumption. StoU 
^ attributes its trequency to the introduction of barL Mor- 
^ ton considers bark an effectual cure Reid ascribes the 
‘ frequency of the disease to the me of mercnry, Bnllonet 
‘ asserts that it is curable by mercury alone. Ruse says that 
‘ consumption is an inflammatory dis^e, and shouldbe treated 
‘ by bleeding, purging, cooling medicmes, and starvation. Sal- 
' vadon says it is a disease of debihty, and should be treated 
‘ by tomes, stimulating remedies, and a generous diet Galen 
‘ recommended vinegar as the best preventive of consumption , 

‘ Dessault and others assert that consumption is often brought 
‘ on by taking vinegar to prevent obesity Beddoes recom- 
‘ mended fox-glove as a specific , Dr Parr found fox-glove 
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^ ID hi 9 practice more injimona than henefimal Such are the 
' cont»iotOTy Btatements of medical men 1 ” Who that haa 
to make hia way ae a atadent, or who jb raah enough to seek 
for health ami^ truly, such a Baber of confusion, experi- 
ment, and individoal tantaay, and can oonipare it with the 
calm principle, and ae fiax as human skill may ensure it, cer- 
tainty of the Hahnemannic method, but must feel as if he had 
walked out of darkness mto light, as if after being tossed 
upon an ocean without compass or rudder, he had suddenly 
found himself sailing upon a calm lake with all the appliances 
of modem science at command, hia pilot skilful and thoroughly 
conversant with every Ime of the coast to which he is bound. 

Our readers will now like to jknow what progress the new 
^lence has made in Great Britain and m other oountnes , and 
we are sorry that our absence from the mother-country will 
preclude our giving aught but comparatively meagre details, 
and those not of a v ery late date. 

With regard to medical practitioners, we find that in April 
1860, there were fifty-two resident in London, of these twenty- 
six were doctors of medicme, and the remamder members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, excepting a few foreigners 
brmgmg with them the credentials ot foreign universities. As 
there is at present no English homoeopathic college, we may 
presume the greater part of this large body of men to be 
converts to the new system. 

At the same time there were seventeen dispensanee, and we 
rejoice to add, that at this present moment there are two 
pubhc hospitals, the Londoin and the Hahnemann hospital, 
(the report of this last for the first year we have unluckily mis- 
laid, but we feel confident that the mortality, as compart with 
that of the other London hospitals, was stated as one-half less) , 
there is also an hospital m M^che^r, and another in Dublin, 
and we imagme that the modem Athena will not be long m 
the rear of her neighbours on this head. In the country there 
were fifty-two practitioners , of these thirty-one were Doctors 
of Medicme, and the remainder Members of the Royal College 
of Sureeons, of dispensanes there were twenty-one, viz., at 
Bath, Birmingham, Bradford, Brighton, Canterbury, Exeter, 
Glastonbury, HuU, Ipswich, L&^ Leicester, Liverpool, 
Maidstone, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Sheffield, Sunder- 
land, Taunton, Torquay and Worthing , and the number has 
probably been doubled since the above statement was written 
In Edmbur^, at the same date, there were five homoeopathic 
Pkysimane, Professor Henderson bemg at their head, and the 
like number m Dublin. With respect to foreign countnos, the 
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resources we have at hand are stfll more scanty , hut we find 
in Apnl, 1850, a hst of twenty-three medical profeseora of 
muvereitiee on ^te continent, who have adopted HonKBOpnthy, 
and twenty-four pnvy councillors of state,* and twenty-one 
court physicians, viz., to the King of Prussia, the King of 
Belgium, and the late Kin^ of Naples, the Empress Mana 
Louisft, the Queen of ^ain, the Queen Ilowager of Na- 
ples, the Prmces of Hoenhch and Henry of Saxony, two Ttin- 
oeeses of Prussia, the Archduke John of Austria, the Grand 
Dukes of Baden, Hesse, and Weimar, the Dukes of Lucca, 
Saxe Coburg, Saxe Memengen, Brunswick, and Anhalt Coethen, 
and the Duchess of Anhalt Dessau In France, m May, 1850, 
the number of avowed homoeopathic practitioners was 174, of 
whom Kxty-six reside in Pans In Madrid two In Sweden Dr 
Leidbeck, well known on the continent for his homoeopathft’ 
writing “Wherever ships go, there bus gone the knowledge of 
‘ this doctrine and practice. From Rio Janeiro comes proof of ifs 
‘ extension, from Labuan and the Spicy Isles, from India, New 

* Zealand and Australia, from the steppes of Tartary, and from 

* the Coast of Africa , yet in no part ot the world has this no- 

* bio doctrmc made greater progress than m the Umted States, 

‘ where there are 1,500 educated medical practitioners, and 
‘ where their adherente are estimated at a million of people.” 
At Philadelphia there is an hospital and a chartered homoeopathic 
medical college In Europe there are hospitals at Leipsic, 
Vienna, Munich, Lucca, Guuo, Gyon^os, Linz, Moscow, Pa- 
lermo, Thoissy and Kremser In India, at present, we know of 
but three, that just opened in Calcutta, and those established 
by Mr Brooking at Tonjore and Puducuta, under the respec- 
tive Rajahs but we earnestly hope that it will not be lon^ 
before the caifl already gone forth will be responded to, aud 
other places will add their names to the goodly array of 
institutions for dumniBhing mortality and suffering among the 
poor 

We will next consider the objections which are usually brought 
against the new system , and these, we think, are generally of a 
tnflmg nature compared with the immense amount of evidence 
addu(^ in its favour For ourselves, we must own, that we 
have never had the fortune of meetmg with any single opposmg 
argument worthy of much attention, beyond that of the exceed- 
ing nunutenesa of the dose, an assertion, that “ it is not potssi- 
‘ hie that an agent, which con neither be weighed nor detected 

* The Utie of pnvy oouncJlorB ih conferred by the sovereijirns of eoveral Mrto of 
Knrope opon mach physician* only as are distingojahed for their oftqnlrftiODif in gene 
ral stneoce and ni meoidne, and a esteemed • mark of hig-Ji honour 
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* by cheioical tests, shoold have any curative power and on 
this pomt, though we grant that it is startling to the mind at 
first we cannot consider any thing but direct experiment 
to be Ae leffltimate decider of its uselessness or efficacy Yet 
to the thou^tfiil mind there are many circumstances of daily 
occurrence, which may make the matter less diflBoult of bebef , 
and we here subjoin some remarks by Professor Doppler, on in- 
finitesimal doses, he having exanunw the subject, not as a ho- 
mceopathist, but in a purely scientific character as a professor of 
physics. ** Before presuming to call any thing great or small 

* m relation to its effects, in other words, before we can set it 
‘ down as powerful or powerless, we must aacertam if the ^ro- 
‘ perty m question is one dependent on gravity or on superficies , 

‘ otherwise, we may be found using the measure m a case 
^ which requires the rule. Now it seems to have been tacitly 
^ ^assumed by pharmacologists, that the activity of a drug de- 
‘ pends entirely on its weight If however, it shall appear that 
^ the activity of a medicme depends only on the parts in contact 

* with the body, we shall perceive a pnort the possibility of 


‘ doses maignificant in mass, but of extensive superficies, bemg 
‘ active agents, — a result which Hahnemann and his followers 
‘ have arrived at, by the mdependent and still more satisfactory 
' process, that of induction from facts Before proceeding fur- 
* ther, it will be requisite to advert to the distinction between 


‘ the physical and the mathematical superficies of a body By 
^ the former designation, we mean the sura of the superfides of 

* all the particles composiug the body, while the latter is syno- 
‘ nymous with the surface of common parlance, and denotes that 

* portion of the surface of the outermost particles, which is ex- 
‘ temal or free. It is obvious that no process of mechamcal 

division can either increase or dimmish the physical surface of 
‘ a body Not so with the mathematical surface, which under- 


* goes enlargement from every fresh sub-diviBion, particles pre- 
‘ viously in contact with other particles of the same substance 

* now becoming extemaL Thus a cube of an inch, reduced, we 


‘ shall say, mto a million of pieces, each of which will be about 
* the size of a gram of sand, will have increased its mathema- 


' tioal sur&oe from six square inches to six or seven square 
‘ feet. By a further snb-division mto particles a hundred times 

* smaller, such as those particles of dust which flc»t m the air, 

* the external surface mcreases to a thousand square feet or 

* more. If then medicinal virtue be exerted by the external 

* Bur&ce alone, it is dear that the process of snb-diviaion must 

* augment it, and to render active the whole surface gamed by 

* trituration, another substance, such as sugar of milk, must be 
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* interposed between the several particles. Proceeding on the 

* moderate assumption, that by each trituration, the particles 

* are reduced to the hundredth part of their previous size, we 

* shall find that the aurfece of a medicine, originally a cube ^ an 
‘ inch, will become, at the third trituration, equal to two square 
‘ miles. At the fifth, to the Austrian dominions , at the suto, to 
‘ the area of Asia and Africa together, and at the ninth, to the 
‘ united superficies of the sun, the planets, and their moons.” 
Doppler concludes thus , “We have said sufficient to show, that 

* if medicines act m virtue of their mass, the doses used m 
' Homoeopathy must be quite inert , but if m proportion to their 
^ surfece, they may be of tremendous potency ” It must also 
be remember^, that Hahnemann’s law of cure demands a speci- 
fic Busceptibibty on the part of the TOtient to the action of th|! 
remedy, a requirement which would imply a necessity for "a 
smaller quantity than when applied as an opposing imtant 
“ It IS a well known fact, that the organism la much more 
^ susceptible to the action of homogeneous or similar, than of 
^ heterogeneous or dissimilar irritants In typhoid fever the 
‘ most enormous quantity of wine and spirits is often taken by 
‘ those altogether unaccustomed to their use, and frequently 
^ without bad effects, whereas a mmute quantity would act 
‘ most violently if given to a person labounog under inflamma- 
‘ tory fever, or phremtia. A Russian peasant, under the ei- 

citement of the vapour bath, will roll himself m snow, and ex- 
^ posd himself to a shower of ice-cold water with impunity, 

* whilst a few drops on the bare neck of a chilly mdividual will 

* suffice to^ve him a shivenng fit. 

“The efficacy of small doses is further exphcable by the 
‘ increased sensitiveness of a diseased organ. The oi^ns of 
‘ hearing m the healthy state are little affected by the roar of 
‘ artillery, but when inflamed, the most cautious step on the 

* softest carpet affects them painfully The eye in a healthy 
‘ state bears the glare of the sun without great inconvenience, 

‘ but when inflamed, the slightest ray of light causes pain. 

“ Let a horse be unhurt, and you may rub his hide with an 
‘ iron curry-comb , touch but with your finger the shoulder, 
‘ which has been gaUed by the saddle, and the poor a n i m al 
' will shiver from the mane to the fetlock.” 

We may also doubtless attribute “ increased effect to the pe- 
‘ cuhar preparation of the mediome, by which powers, which 
‘ are latent in its original state, ore devmoped, and it is rendered 
‘ more penetrating and permanent” 

Bat 18 this action of mmute agenls, truly so very contAry to 
nature in her ordinary workings ? We trow not , the philosopher 
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teUa ns that the whole world is formed by " a oombmation of 
< atoms,* The glancse of a sunbeam is capable ot efibctio^ such 

* a powerful chemioftl action, as totally to alter the constituent 
‘ parts of the substance exposed to iL The telegraph wire is the 
' medium by which travels silently an influence identical with 
‘ that which rends a tower , but neither of these can depress the 
^ most sensitive balance. In chemistry we find that a eolu- 

* tion of common salt m a million parts of water is dimmed 
‘ by a very weak Bolataon of nitrate of adver , and iron eepa- 
‘ rates copper ixom a solution oontaming only the fifty mil- 
‘ lionth part of a salt of copper According to Leucks, peas 

* lose their genninative power when immers^ in a solution of 
‘ tartrate of antimony containing only 21-80 parts of a gram 

* to each pea. The hortenaia bears blue flowers when supplied 
*«with water m which a piece of red hot iron has been cooled, 
' though no iron can be aetected in it by ohemical re-agents.^ 
But It may be asked, are there any analogies for leading us 
to suppose that such minute portions would have any effect 
upon the hvmg human frame P We think abundance. 

What IS the quantity of imtating matter injected by the 
tube of the mosquito / It must be very infamtesimal, yet 
we know that, under peculiar susceptibilities, such a quantity 
will cause inflammation to a very hi^ degree, and mfinito pam 
and annoyance “When the rattle- snake or cobra de capella 

* mliict their fatal bite, a drop of fluid is pressed through a 
‘ very fine needle-hke hole in the fang, and this dro^ of a 
‘ transparent glairy fluid, when submitted to the in\ estigation 
‘ of the most accompbshed analytical chemist, is found to be 

* eponymous with gum-water m its chemical composition 
‘ The quantity of poisonous matter must be quite as infinite- 
‘ mmal as the drug of the homoeopathist, and far exceeds it m 

* potency, soon occaaiomng rapid sinkmg ot the vital powers 
‘ and death Again, the saliva u|)on the tooth of a rabid dog 
‘ impregnates the blood with a poison bo exquisitely infinitesi- 

* mai, t^t it takes weeks and months to produce its effects,* 

We have the same subtile inflaences at work m the disorders 
caused by maiana, or the miasma of scarlet fever, measleB, 
amall-pox, &c. Who ever caught and weighed these 

invisible powers, and yet how violent, how mali^iant their 
^ects upon the human frame What colour and weight 
have those exhalations of lead which cause paralysis and cohe.” 
Tlie same susceptibihty to minute influences may be also ob- 
served in tbe Miosyncraciee of individuals Some persons feel 
unple&sant eensationfl on the approach of a cat, others from the 
touch of a crystal or loadstone. We have seen a powerful 
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* mAn fkint upon aaiellmg lavender,*^ others swoon from the 
smell of a rose. Scaliger was thrown mto convnlflions by the 
sight of creases, and numy people will turn sick on Binellii^ an 
unpleasant odour 

Wby, then, we would ask, if the effect of such infiniteannal 
portions upon the human frame thus comes under our ac- 
knowledged experience, should we suppose it to be tmposstble 
for the homoeopathiet use this susceptibihty at will for the 
cure of disease? 

We cannot conclude this portion of our subject with- 
out calhng the attention of our readers to the work by 
Mens Tessier, noted at the head of the article Mons. 
Teseier tested the truth of Hahnemann’s principle, in hie hos- 
pital, in infinitesimal doses only, selecting for this purpose cas^ 
of acute and chronic disease, (He had previously studied diM- 
gently the works of Hahnemann ^ He saye, " At the end of 

* a few days, the evidence of their action was complete, never- 

* theless I persevered in my experiments upon this sole fiict 
‘ dunug BIX entire months.” He next tried it in cases of pneu- 
monia, and after many pertment remarks upon this formidable 
malady, he tells us how he gradually eubatituted mfimtesimal 
ffoses m the place of the last bleeding, or a dose ot tartar eme- 
tic, Kmdmg no harm ensue, Hahnemann’s remedies were next 
tried m the place ot another bleeding, and the patients reco- 
venng, they were at last used in the ftret instance, and with Buch 
complete success, that Moub, Tessier adopted them entirely, 
and none besides homoeopathic medicmes are now used in his 
hospital Out of forty cases of pneumonia during the apace 
of two years, only one patient died, and the whole account 
of hia proceedings, the caution and sagacity with which his 
experiments were conducted, his constant visits and ** mental 
anguish,” lest his patients should suffer mjury, with his com- 
plete justification of Hahnemann’s method, all conspire to ren- 
der Mons. Tessier’s work one of remarkable mterest When 
we consider this testimony to be that of a physician m Pans, 
at the head of wards containmg hundreds of beds, and one who 
18 well known in the scientific world, who has thus pijbhcly 
tested Homceopathy, what more can either its friends or ene- 
mies desire in the way of scientifio demonstration? 

Another close of objectors are those who are assured that, 
if true, such a discovery would have been made long before 
the time of Hahnemann, For ourselves we will own that we 
have no sjrmpathy with euch men They ore of that genus who 
embittered the life of Hewton, who would have jeered down 
Harvey and Jenner, and have strangled Luther But the 
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indefatigable Hahnemann was never without hie weajxin , anti- 
cipating Buoh objections he ransacked the works of medioal 
authors, ancient and modem, and in his own way he found 
many instances of the way m which eminent men have hovered 
near the great truth, which he first brought forward as a 
scientific liw 

Others say that the homosopathists have produced no writ- 
ings of ability — they have done mor& Listen to Dr Chan- 
nmg’s speech before the New York Physician’s Society “ By 

* a devotion unparalleled m the history of medicme, Hahne- 
^ mann and his followers, m less than fifty years, have carried 

their science to an extent and precision perfectly incredible 

* to those unacquainted with its details ” While among the 
laity, men of the best intellect have joined their ranks. Whate- 

the first logician of the age, is a homccopathist, so are the 
philosophic Bunsen, the bnlhant Bulwer , the first preacher 
in London hails the system of Hahnemann, while the long 
list of subscribers and governors of the London hospitals, from 
the Duchess of Kent downwards, bears ample testimony to the 
intelligence and public repute of the professors of the homoeo- 
pathic art. 

Some say that Homoeopathy is good for children , but this 
appears like an idle attempt to escape the burden of examining 
a system whose cures cannot be demed Homoeopathy must 
stand or fall by its foundation prmciple of " like cures hke ," 
the quantities of medicme used are so small, and their success- 
ful operation so opposed to our pre-conceived notions or experi- 
ence, that we can attribute it only to the peculiar principle 
upon which they are appbed , grant therefore that the system 
succeeds with children, and you give up the whole question , the 
principle, whose application m minute doses has cured a child 
of croup or hoopmg cough, no reasonable mind can conceive 
to be inadei^uste to the removal of disease m the grown-up 
brother or sister , and in fact such is the case , no homoeopath- 
jst will admit of such a distinction , and the cases recorded are as 
well authenticated upon the one pomt as the other 

Some say that it is to nature that the Homoeopathist owes his 
cures Then we would simply ask. Why do they not try 
her ? Why, if nature cures so well, do they give such piUs and 
potions ? Because they know better, and that if they were 
to leave their patients to the ordinary progress of cholera, of 
inflMnmationa, congestions, or convulsions, &c,, &c., death would 
probably deliver them qmckly from all controversy as to the 
fitihst Vemedy Another will say that the suppeieed euro is 
owing to the imagination, but upon what grounds ? 
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We think it will be foimd that the homceoMthic phj^Biciatt 
has to encounter positive obstacles on this head The imagination 
resists bebef in such apparently inadequate powers. During the 
commotion occasioned by the violent remedies of the old school 
the patient may believe any thing that his doctor may tell him 
of the effect of his drugSj the pam he is suffering being sufficient 
in hi 8 eyes to justify any revolution The homooopathist on the 
contrary receives no mechanical aid from his remedies. After a 
minute examination, not only of present illness, but of previous 
disorders and treatment, constitutional tendencies, &C;., he 
takes hiB leave, and sends a tasteless mixture, which the patient 
takes, wondering, in the first instance, whether it can do him 
any good. There are here, unquestionably, fewer grounds than 
ordmary upon which imagination may exert herself, the malady* 
is either relieved or goes on , successful results, m general* 
follow BO speedily, that it would be contrary to all experience to 
attribute them to aught but the remedy These objections also 
cannot hold good against those chronic complamts, which have 
resisted all other methods of cure, under which imagmation might 
have been just as effectual, with more room for its operation. 
They are also futile agamst the cures of infants and children, 
of those who have not known what they have taken , and m the 
disorders of animals, m which the homoeopathic law, as might 
have been expected from its universality, has been eminently 
succes^fuL Some resolutely declare that Homceopathy is practis^ 
by none but quacks. We have shown, m a former part ot this 
article, that the titles of its professors are groundea upon pre- 
cisely the same authority and bcense as that of their opponents, 
and such observations therefore can only be expressive of extra- 
ordinary lUiberality and injustice towards & body of men that 
experience has shown to be one of unusual mtelligence and 
attainment, who have nobly stepped out of the ranks of a 
false and exploded system, and thereby exposed themselves to a 
discourtesy of treatment, (often amountmg to insult) from their 
medical brethren, which can scarcely be conceived by those 
out of the profession And yet we would ask very fearlesaly, 
which 18 the real quack, — he whose success depends absolutely 
upon Kia accurate knowledge of disease, and of the appropriate 
remedy appbed according to a determinate law, or he who 
bleeds, bbsters or cauteneea at pleasure, pouring into the 
stomach at random a quantity of nau&eous poiBonoue drugs, 
of whose precise and particular action upon the delicate 
mechanism of the human body he knows no more thaq his 
patient , but whose choice has been guided entirely by his 

H 
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Offii humoui* or expenence, or by ths faith be places in some 
particular predecessor or contemporary? 

Olhera say that m diet hea the secret of cure. The 
homoeopathio dietary is unquestionably a good one , and from 
It doubtless the physician receives good assistance, but the 
article of diet will not explam his string, sometimes almost 
miraonJoua, success in the treatment of snch disorders as croup, 
and sudden inflammatory attacka, and the objection falls to 
the ground in the cases of children, and of those mvahds in 
whom no change of diet can be effected 

The last and most amusing objection we have heard has 
been to its poisons — "‘Homoeopathists use such dreadftiJ poisons, 

‘ and that is why they give so little medicme ” It is mdeed 
dif&cult to keep a grave countenance over these tears from 
^[tersons who would not scruple to give, or perhaps take, during 
sickness, quantities of colocynth, tartar emetic, iodine, calomel, 
opium, nux vomica, or arsenic, that would serve a whole army 
oi Homoeopathiats tor their lives "V^e learned, on good authority, 
in 1844, that of the valuable homoeopathic medicme, lachesis, 
so well known to manj nervous suflerers, only ttco drops had 
ever been brought to Europe I 

We would now ask, How has the medical profession acted 
towards Homoeopathy, as the guardians of the public health, aa 
the persons to whom we turn for relief underpain and suffenng ? 
What have they done to welcome among them a system which 
waa propounded openly, and at first so lovingly, among his 
brethren, by a man of such gemus, integrity and learning as 
Hahnemann, — a system, too, so gentle in its method of action, 
so easy to be tned, and one which offers that principle ot 
certainty tor winch the most sHitaJ among them had hitherto 
laboured m vam? We are sorry to have to write it, but with 
many honourable exceptione, the great body of medical men 
know nothing whatever of its practice or principle, though 
they agree m the narrowest attempts to put it down With 
large hospitals and mfirmanes open to all comers, with nume- 
rous pubucations invitmg, nay ontreatmg them to come and see 
for themselves the wonderful success of the new remedies, 
they reaollitely shut their eyes and stop their ears, with the 
dictum that Homoeopathy was a great quackery, that it is a 
great quackery, and that it shall be a great quackery 

Can we cease to wonder at this apa^y and self-complacency, 
this insensibility to the noblest prerogative of the medical art, 
that of bealmg speedily, painlessly, and by the application of a 
principle havu^ its foundation m a natural law, and therefore 
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as sure m its effects as human skill can make it ? — A law and 
practice which attack the first pnnaples of their art, and bid 
fair in a few years to beat them and their most painful mat&nel 
out of the field , the ground is being taken from under their 
feet, you show them tms, and they answer you with a sneer 
about a globule , vou bear this, and tell them of cases of 
severe fever, convulsions, croup, psora, ulcerated sore-throate, 
&c. See , which have come under your own observation , they 
consider you with a smile, or sagely observe ^ that they would 
‘ not mind taking a whole box full of various globules,” or as 
one once said to ourselves, ‘‘He had placed a globule upon his 
‘ tongue and it had had no efiect whatever ' ^ It there were 
no illness, what effect should it have had / Is it not the very 
glory of Homoeopathy, that provided there be no disease, or the 
remedy be not hommopatbic, the quantitycontamed m a globufe 
is too small to have any effect i Another more facetious prac- 
titioner perhaps proceeds to the witticism of asking you, it you 
do not give more brandy to a drunken man, or a little more 
water to one that is drowning , again we think abowmg a verv 
culpable ignorance of the foundation law of a svstem, which 
has now been fifty years before the public, and which asserts 
not that “ same cures same,” but that “ hke cures like ” But 
enough of this , let us hope that another day is coming A sys- 
tem that ranks among its adherents so long an array of inteUi- 
gence, genius, and philanthropy, needs fear no long battle the 
question is only one of time, and what we need chiefly are the 
means to test publicly the truth or falsehood of H ihnemann’s me- 
thod The question is one in which all men have an interest, 
since none can hope to pass through life unhurt by some of 
fJioee maladies to whuch man is heir, and none but those who 
have escaped from it can dream of the aggravations caused by 
the system now m ordinary use 

A homoeopathic hoepitaJ incurs much less expense than thoso 
ancient foundations m which medicines are still paid for by the 
toTu* fehoU we not bestow something to asuertam the truth upon 
a matter of so much importance ? Shall we not endeavour to 
bnug witlun the reach of the poor the latest improvementa 
of medical science ? Can either science or philanthropy offer 
to us a feirer opportumty of serving the truth, than by giving 
out aid to the diffusion of this system all over India ? 

“ That the art of cure, as practised by the old echcKjl, does 

“ * At St. Bartholomew's boapital the bUl for physic amounoed in 1849 to £2,600, 

‘ and taelnded nearly 2,rH)0llj8 ot caator on, 12 toni of Ifcofatnl iwal, l,OOOib8 of 
« senna, 27 cwt. of BsiltB In one -year 29 ”(X> leethes were bought for the oae of the 
eBtabhaliment " — Dtcheiu t HousthoU W ordt 
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* not meet the wiintf of ailiog humanitf , is proved bj the ad- 

* misaioa of the most aocomi^irfied mem^rs of it, and by tbe 

* numeroue cases of acute disease allowed under that treatment 
‘ to ran into the chronic form, and the still more numerous 

* cases of chrome disease remaimng uncured.” What we desire 
IS to set forth publicly a new, but simple system of medicine, 
which offers to “ curtail the ravages of premature death, to limit 

the CTeat leveller^s harvest more to the sear and yellow leaf ” 
If there be any who suppose that the system may be suitable 
to the diseases of a temperate climate, which are in general 
ximparatively slow m their operation, but that it would fail, if 
jpphed to the diseases of India, where Death generally does his 
vork with such fearful rapidity, we need only refer them to 
die success that has attended the homceopathic treatment of 
(tsiatic cholera in Europe But if it be objected that this is 
->ut a collateral and presumptive evidence of the suitablenesa of 
the treatment to the violent and rapid diseases of this country, 
we have abundance of direct experience, to which we can con- 
fidently appeal The system has been extensively practised by 
amateurs, in the civil and mihtary services, and by other gentle- 
men , and the success that has attended them practice, both upon 
Europeans and natives, has been such aa to astoiush thomselvea 
and all who have witnessed it. There is perhaps scarcely a 
large district in India, in which such an amateur has not for 
years been diffusing blessings around him , and there are scarce- 
ly any of our Indian readers, who may not satisfy themselves 
by personal observation of the success of this practice If such 
has been the result, where the homoeopathic remedies have been 
applied by men without professional education, and able to de- 
vote otdy the fragments of their time and attention to the sub- 
ject, what may we expect when the system is adopted, as it 
will sooner or later be, by professional men, who will devote 
their whole time and energies to its study and apphcation ? Our 
appeal then is to the members of the medical service. Their 
duty, and we arc sure their earnest desire, is to adopt every 
me^od, which experience shows to be fitted to alleviate the 
Buffermgs and prolong the lives of their fellow-men Let them 
then examine this system and subject it to the test of expen- 
ence, and fearlessly act according to the result 

Nctk —It CKa toarcel^ be neoetsuy to rtst«, thxt it is not Iiitetided to oonfsit tli» 
CalaiHa Keifiew into a homcBopalhic organ. We have nnhesltatingly given inaortlon 
to the preoedinff article, without reference to onr own eentimeata on the mbjftct of 
wfaieb tt treaie, booaoae It as fiurly and oaodicDy written, by one who ia thorooftlj 
4«meat4a Mekmg to promote the weUiu^ of hk feilow-men. — 
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Art lll^TheLifiqfihelUv Andreto BeUy D D y L JU D , 
F At S y F R S Edy Prebendary of Westmmtiery and Mat- 
ter of Sherbum Hospital^ Durham Comprutng the Hutor^f 
the Rite and Proqreu of the System of Mutual PiaUon, The 
first tidume by Robert Southey y Esq , P L y D L Z> , edited 
by Mrs Southey The two last by hxs son, the Rev Charles 
Cuthbert Southey, B A., of Queeri^s College, Oxford, Perpetual 
Curate of Seimuriky, and Assistant Curate and Evening Lecturer 
of Cockermouth London 1844 

Amongst the notables that have flourished m India, it would 
be unreasonable to deny that a high rank la due to Dr Bell 
Whether we regard the man, fighting his way with hard-headed 
energy and indomitable perseverance from the very basement 
story of the social edifice, to a high position in one of the most 
exclusive institutions m the world, and from povertv to a splen- 
did fortune— or whether we regard the discovery that he cer- 
tainly made, of a system, by which the blessings of a good 
education have been put witmn the reach of multitudes from 
whom they would else Lave been withheld — or whether we 
consider the impulse that was actually given to English mind, 
and the great and alamiiug facts that w ere brought to light, in 
regard to the condition of the people, by the discussions to 
which that discovery ^ve nse — we can come to no other con- 
ch Sion than that Dr Bell was no ordinary man, but one alto- 
gether worthy — (what honor can be higher ?)— of being intro- 
duced to our readers in a regular article Moreover, me envi- 
ronments of one who held a distinguished place m our counti^ 
more than half a century ago, become very interesting It is 
pleasing, at once to enter into the gossip of those distant days, 
and to catch the spirit of the times from the straws floating 
on the surface of familiar correspondence, and at the same time, 
to be made acquainted with the views and sentiments of the 
actors in those important historical scenes that were then 
evolving We enter, therefore, on a dissertatioa on the " Life 
and Times of Dr Andrew Bell,” with considerable confidence 
of being able to produce an article that will amuse and instruct 
all classes of our readers 

Mr Bell was born in St Andrew’s, in Scotland, on the 27th 
March, 1753 Uis father was a singular man, one of a class 
which, probably, never existed out of Scotland, and which, proba- 
bly, has no longer many representatives there He had received 
a good education, was a man of extraordinary abihties, of great 
lutegnty, and of considerable pubhc spirit , yet he spent m his 
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days m tlie humble calling of a barber It is true, that m those 
days, this profession was ol somewhat greater importance than 
It IS DOW , but we suspect that Dr Southey errs lu supposing, 
that m Scotland it ever had that peculiar mgnity that he as- 
signs to it, on the sapposition that it was there, as m England, 
‘‘doubled up” with the surgical art Medical ^ucation has al- 
ways been so cheap in Scotland, that we suspect there never 
was a time when a village that could boast the pobsesaion of a 
barber, did not rank a surgeon also among its denizens. Nor 
did we ever hear of any legends or traditions in Scotland, that 
would pomt to the existence ot such a protession as that of the 
“ barber-flUTgeon” to the north of the Tweed We suspect, 
theretore, tlmt the Scottish barber ot the 18 th century diflered 
his successor of the 19th, only m proportion as the coiffure 
of the one period differed from that ot the other Alexander 
Bell was, however, a man of varied acquirements. He was an 
amateur watch-maker, “ regulated by observation the tune-pieces 
‘ in the pubhc hbrary ot the university, and assisted Dr Walker, 
‘ the professor of ^J^atural Philosophy, m preparing his expe- 
‘ nments.” The following is Dr Southey’s descnption of his 
personal appearance and habits — 

Hifl habits and appoaranoe wer« singular, yet not ao ae to laasen tha 
respect in which he was held for bia talents probity, and strength of cha 
racier He la described as tall and ungainly, with thick hps and a great 
mootb, which he commonly kept open, and wearing a large bushy well 
powdered wig Persons are still living, who remember him hastening 
through the street, with a professor a wi g ready dressed in eat u band hia 
arm* at half stretch to prevent their collision After trimming one piofesaor, 
ho wonld Bit down and breakfast with him and then away to tnm and 
breakfast with another hia appetite like his month, land his mind 
also ) being of remai liable and well known capacity He was at one 
time bailie of the city and oaoe by his personal influence after all other 
means had failed he quelled what ib called a meal mob — riots upon that 
score being than so frequent as to obtain this epecifio denomination 

With one more extract we dismiss this remarkable man — 

Baihe Bell was a proficient at draughts, backgammon, and chees Such 
of the studeote and ot the professors also as were fond of these games, 
used to meet at his house and Andrew while a mere ohild, acquired such 
singular ekill m all of them, that the beet plavere were fond of engog 
log with him A more remarkable inetanco of the Baihe's vereatile 
talents is that he engaged with Mr Wilson afterwards professor of 
astronomy at Glat^ow in a scheme for easting types upon some plan of 
their own They were employed upon this bis son said, day and night, night 
and day, ic a garret and though they did not succeed yet after the pro- 
fessor'e removal to Glasgow, the well known printers, Robert and Andrew 
Foalw, wre said to have been beholden to him for the beauty of tbeir typo^ 
grrtpby * Beilifi Bell, having saved a little property, retired ftom business a 
short tiiao before the close of hie life 



Andrew was the second son. When three years old, he was 
inoculated for the small-pox, and took the disease so severely, that 
hia life -waa despaired of Soon after hia recovery, ho went to 
school of his own accord, and at first, without the knowledge of his 
parents, where, notwithstanding his tender years, he was allowed 
to continue to attend. By constant perseverance be became 
a fair scholar, though his want of verbal memory militated against 
hifl attaining much distinction m school In 1769 he entered 
the Umted College of St. Andrew’s, and was matriculated under 
the name of Andrajus Bell Dr Southey marvels that he 
should then have Latinized his Christian name, as he is not 
known to have done so on any other occasion. We can solve 
tluB mystery The matriculation is a signature to a declaration, 
in which the student promises to abide by the rules and reguli^- 
tionsof the umversity As the declaration is in Latin, of course 
the signatures are so also More worthv of Dr Southey’s wonder 
would have been the fact that seems to have escaped Ins 
notice altogethei, that, after being nearly thirteen years at 
school, he should have Latmized the Greek into 

Andraeus At college, Mr Bell i^onsiderably distinguished him- 
self in the several classes, but particularly in those of Mathe- 
matics and Natuial Philosophy “ The professor of Natural 

* Philosophy, Dr Wilkie, particularly noticed him * !Min,d what 
‘ I say, Andrew,’ Wilkie would say, laying his hand on his 
‘ head and stroking it , pursue your studies, and they will make 
‘ youif fortune I ne^ er knew a man fail of success in the world, 

* if he excelled m one thing Mind livhat I sav, Andrew , per- 

* severe in your tscientific studies , mind this one thing, and vou 
" will ba a great man ^ This advice — to mind one thing, and 
‘ persevere m it — was what Dr Bell impressed upon others, m 
‘ his course through life, and in his latter years, he adhered to 
‘ it himself too literally and ton long ” 

The mention of this Dr Wilkie leads Dr Southey into a 
long digression, m which he engages con amore, and m which we 
should like very well to follow him , but we have not three 
volumes at our command He was a CTeat and an odd man,” 
and moreover n rote the Epigomady which some of our readers 
may have seen, from the circumstance of its being included m 
some of the collections of British Poetry 

The non-professional course of literature and philosophy at 
St. Andrew’s, and the other Scottish universities, occupies four 
years, so that Mr Bell had gone through this curriculum at 
the close of the session 1772-3 , and the world was all before him 
Like so many thousands of his compatriots, of good education, 
and lunited worldly means, he t; ui ’ flW> ' hw tju y W 't fe e (X i m Bl Bfri, 
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Atid aoon received an offer of a situation la Virginia, which he 
accepted It doea not clearly appear what was the preciae 
nature of thia appointment, but it eeeniB to have been in the 
educational department, at least be Beems to have been engaged 
ID teaching during the whole, or the greater portion, of the tune 
of hia residence in Virgmia- In 177 9, after he had been five years 
in Ihe colony, “ he wae engaged aa private tutor, at a salary 
‘ of £200 a year, m the family of Mr Carter Braxton, who was 
* then a wealthy merchant of West Point, Virginia ” But the 
division of labor principle was not then fully eetabhahed m the 
Far W eat , and he seems to have b^ en engaged in sundry deal- 
ings m tobaoeo on his own account, and also to have assisted 
Mr to eosio oztesty iS hie oommercisl yroceedtia^ 

the begmning of 1781, he set out on his return to old Eng- 
Imd, leavmg his savings to be remitted in the form of tobacco 
at favorable opportunities, and brmgmg with h m his two pupils, 
the young Braxtons, who were to complete their education la 
England, under such arrangements aa he should make lor them, 
in conjunction with their father ij commercial agents. The 
homeward voyage waadiversified with the adventure of a wreck, 
the ship going ashore thirty leagues to the east of Halifax, 
where our hero and his compamous had to enact the part of 
social Crusoes, from the 24th March to the 12th April, in the 
midst of deep snow, sleet and ram, frost, and again snow and sleet, 
and ram Havmg at last managed, on the last-mentioned date, 
to reach Halifax, they remam^ there till the 10th of *May, 
when they got a passage m another ship for England, and on 
the 6th June landed at Gravesend. 

It was now 1781, and Mr Bell, who, as we have stated, was 
bora early m 1753, was therefore in the prune of his life , yet 
he hesitated not to give up several of his best years to the care 
of those two young men, with no (jertamty of any reward, and 
with no expectation of any thmg bke an adequate pecuniary 
recoiiy)en&e, and as it turned out, without bis receiving any at 
alL Indeed, he had left the greater part of the £800 that he 
had saved in Virginia, m the hand of their father, and he doea 
not seem ever to ^ve received any portion of it. The arrange- 
menta that Tvere proMsed for the digpoaal of the youths having 
fiuled, he establishea them at St Andrew’s, where he went to 
reside with them, and continued till the end of 1784, to attend 
upon them literally night and day The young men did full 
justice to his unparalleled exertions on their behalf They 
were, by the teetunony of all with whom they came in contact, 
model "young men, and we doubt not, that they would have done 
jtrttice totfaeir di5int?erested ttitor, had it been m thenr power . 
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but on their return to Auierwtt, they found all thinga changed 
emoe they had left it, their father^s by no meow m a proa- 
perouB condition, and, probably, they were ashamed to bo conti- 
nually acknowledging the debt which they had it not in their 
power to repay, and virtually confesBing their lather’s iniBConduct 
m not having acted justly by their tutor and benefactor while it 
was m his power After, therefore, one or two letters, full of 
expressions of affection and gratitude, all mteroourse between 
them and Mr Bell ceased, 

We have no doubt, however, that these years were not lost. 
Scotch scholarship is not generally over* accurate , and it is very 
likely that Mr Bell learned a great deal more, and learned it 
a great deal better, daring this period of his superintending the 
studies of the young Amencans, than he had learned while hp 
was proaecutmg his own studies at the university of his native 
city It may well be questioned, whether a better course 
co^d be prescribed for young men generally, than that atter 
they have finished their university studies, they should rough it 
for a tew years m some such colony as Virginia was then, and 
then return and quietly resume their studies, as from the begin- 
nmg, m the quiet college Be this as it may, it was during 
this period that Mr became acquainted with the Bev Dr 
Berkeley, son ot the celebrated metaphysician and bishop of 
Cloyn^. , and to this acquaintance was due the whole tenor of 
hia tnture career Dr Berkeley was reading in St. Andrew’s, 
for the education of hia family He seems to have conducted 
Divine Service m his own house, according to the episcopal 
form , and Mr Bell appears to have adopted episcopal sen- 
timents, or to have become habituated to episcopal forms, 
during hiB residence m Virginia, and thus he and his pmiila, 
who probably by birth belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, appear to have joined his little congregation The 
interest that Mr BeU excited m Dr Berkeley’s mind, is highly 
creditable to both,- — to the one aa capable of exciting it, to the 
other as capable ot feeling it No father could nave been 
more enei^etic in his efforts to eatabbsh an only son m the world, 
than Dr Berkeley was to procure suitable employment fpr Mr 
BelL It was through hia influence that the scheme was ma- 
tured, which eeema to have entered Mr Bell’s mmd even 
during hia retidence m Virgmia, of taking orders in the Eng- 
lish Church. After various schemes had been suggested, and 
bad either broken down or been abandoned, this one was at last 
realired, and on the 12th September, 17M, l^tr BeU was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, by the well-known Bishop Barring- 
ton, then bishop of Salisbury, afterwards of Durliam, on a 
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nommal title, fiirmahed by Dr Bericeley, to the curacy of Cook- 
ham m Bertshire* He was at this time on terms for a 
tutOTsbip m the fianuly of a gentleman in the north of Eng- 
land, but from some tmexplained cause, the negotiation 
broke down , and he was shortly after elected to the charge 
of the episcopal chapel at Leith, with a salary of 6fty guineas, 
for one year certain, and the promise of an mcrease, provided 
the funds of the chapel should admit of it ** The congre- 

* gation were pleased with their minister, and he with them 

* Almost immediately, and without any sohcitation on his 

* part, they raised ^ salary from fitty gnmeas to £70, 

^ and occasional presents were made him by the wealthier mem- 
‘ hers ” Hia ministry here, however, was seedily interrupted by 
bis receiving, through the interest of Dr Berkeley, an appoint- 
ifient as tutor to the second son of Lord Conyngham, on a salary 
of £150 while he should be employed, and an annuity of 
£100 for the remainder ot his hfe After this agreement had 
been defimtely formed, it was broken by bis Lordship the 
matter was referred to professional arbitration, and £110 were 
awarded to Mr Bell, as a compensation for the breach of the 
contract. On occasion of this visit to England, he was admit- 
ted to priest’s orders by Dr, Law, Bishop of CarlieJa He then 
returned to Leith, and resumed charge of the congregation 
there. 

And now that Mr Bell is fairly and fully mvested with the 
sacred office, this seems a proper place to interrupt our humed 
sketch of his career, anti to interpose an humble attempt at 
an estimate of hia qualificationa for this high office and 
honesty compels us to say, that if the New Testament is to 
Vnti stanAttri xK qxm’r&csA-xuti thxis \Wl 

of Mr Bell was very low indeed That he had sufficient 
scholarship is quite true , that bia conduct waa upright and 
unblameable, is cheerfully conceded , but that his sentiments 
of the nature of the Gospel that he had to preach were 
correct, either now or at any subsequent penoa of his his- 
tory, or that he had any adequate feeling of the responsibihty 
of nia office, otherwise than as it involved the routme per- 
formance of certain stated duties, there is no evidence to 
make us bebeve , but enough to make us believe the very 
contrary W ere it not so common a case, it might well excito 
our deepest wonder, that a man so honest as Mr Bell oertomly 
was m other respects, should have taken on himself the ministry 
of a church, with the spirit of whose litur^ hia own senti- 
nftntfi were cerpmly not in accordance. Am yet, during the 
course of his long life, it does not appear that he was ever 
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Visited with a single qnalm of conecieiice on the mbjeot. 
All this may be considered very lUiberslj but we oanilot 
help it From the sentiments of X>r eonfitantly ei- 

presaed throughout hia long life, we are certain that he did 
not preach the Gospel^ as it is set forth m the New Tes- 
tament, and explained in the articles and liturgy of the 
English church. We shall have much to say as to the 
mental and moral character of Er Beil, before we have done 
with this paper , but on a subject of so much importance we 
thought it ngbt that we should express our sentiments unre- 
servedly in connexion with the very outset ol his clenoal career 
It was now proposed to IVIr Bell, " that he should go to India, 

* where there was every probabUity that he might tuinhis talents 
‘ and acquirements to good account as a philosophical lecturer, 

* and m the vr&y of tmtion,” ** This opportunity of advancing 

* himself, Mr Bell thankfully took, with the advice and concur- 

* reace of all his friends Thmking, that m this new capacity, 
a handle to his name would enhance his credit, he applied to 
the university of St Andrew’s, for the degree of E L D Some 
rule of the university did not admit of this degree bemg con- 
forrod upon him, but the ecnatus, willing to accommodate 
lum, invested him with the dignity of a Doctor of Medicme I 
In the course of the letter, m which Pnncipal McCormick 
saluted him Doctor, which was written after he had been m 
India lor some time, we find the following passage — “ I rejoice 
‘ to Ifearn that you are gomg on so rapidly in the path to wealth 
^ and &me May you soon attain as much of the former ae will 

* enable you to enjoy many happy years m your natale sohum f” 
Seven years aftei, on Dr Bell’s return to England, the same 
Prmcipal McCormick wrote thus — ' I have to return you my 
‘own warmest thanks, and those of my nephews, for your flat- 
‘ termg remembrance of us, after so long an absence ftom your 

* natale sohurru^ Now to us, deeply pondering over this un- 
usual reading of a not unusual classic phrase, two things 
seemed manifest — i/irst, that the fact of the one quotation 
being in the volume prepared for the press by Dr Southey, 
and the other in one of those prepared by his son, pre- 
cludes the supposition of an error in transcription or in 
typography , and gecond, that the Principal of a umvcrsity 
must, of necessity, have been mcapable of confounding two 
words so essentially distinct as lolum and sohum We there- 
fore came to the conclusion, that the Prmcipal, m both 
these letters, made a very waggish allusion to the old barber’s 
chair I A sly fox he must nave been, this Principal Mc- 
Cormick I 
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I>p euled from the Dowm oo the 21at February, 1787, 
oBi board ^ Shap J?<we, Oaptaia Dempster He took with him 

apparatoa to illuetrate the leotorea that be intended to deb- 
vcr This, with has paaage and out-fit, appears to have cost 
him £421-10 , and he took with him a sum of £128-10, of whidi 
£90 were borrowed We we particular in sbeoifying his pe- 
cuniary resources at various penoda of his Lfe, as the vast 
fortune that he ultimately realized is one of the remarkable 
j^nts in bis history He arrived at Madras on the 2od June. 
He was destined for Calcutta, but before the was ready 
to proceed on her voyage, a proposal was made to him to re- 
main at the Sister Presidency This was from a committee 
that had recently been appomted for establishing a Military 
Male Orphan Asylum lie saw bttle prospect of success in 
the path that had been ongmally marked out for him, the 
demand for philosopfajoal matructioa being then, as it is sixty- 
five years later, either non-existent or undeveloped On the 
10th of August, however, he was appointed to the chaplaincy 
of the 4th European regiment, stationed at AjcoL Knowing 
the Court of Directors’ jealousy of local patronage, his object 
now was to procure a confirmation of this ^pomtment by the 
Court. He therefore wrote to Mr Dempster, a kind patron, 
to whom hiB father had rendered good election service, to Lady 
Dacre, for whose friendship he was mdebted to Dr Berkeley, 
and to Mr Hudd, an epiacc^l clergyman in Edinburgh, re- 
questing them to exert such influence as they could severally 
bnng to bear on the members ot the Court. Meantime, he was 
m rapid succession appmnted by Colonel Floyd to the deputy- 
chaploinship of H AL 3 1 9 th regiment of cavalry, by Colonel 
JKnoi^ to ^at ot H M ’s 36 th raiment of mfanti^^ and by 
Captain Hunter, to that of the 62nd regiment of infantry, of 
which he happened to be in command The emolument of 
th^e deputy-chaplainciea was not large * but they had the ad- 
vantage of bemg independent of the Court’s confirmation , the 
chaplaincy of the Company’s remment was more lucrative, but 
■^e questioa was still imdecidea, whether he should be permit- 
ted to ^Id it 

Having now formed aeqiMimtance with the leading members 
of Madras society, he was advised by some (rf them, and parti- 
cnlaily by Mr Petrie, to carry out his original intentwn of 
dehvenng a course of philosophical lectures We are not told 
what was the number of these lectures, nor what was their precise 
subject but only that he sold eighty-one tickets at twelve pa- 
godas bach, (about forty-two rapeea,) eo that he realized a 
sum equal to about £360 Cheered by this success, he gave a 
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second course , but the proceeds on this occasion were only 
about half the former On the day on which this second coarse 
was concluded, be sailed for Calcutta, where he arriyed on the 
17th of October, where he received great kindness, where he 
gave hiB lectures, with a return of 1 ,277 pagodas (£473), remam* 
ed two months, and reached Madras on the last nay of the year 
" In less than a month after hie return, he was appomted de- 
' puty chaplain to the 74th (King’s) regiment ” Shortly after- 
wards, the senior chaplain of the Presidency having gone to 
England on furlough, the junior chaplain succeeded him, and 
Dr Bell was appomted junior chapiam in the room of Mr 
^ Leslie, and to nave charge of the supenntendency of the un- 
* dertakers office *’ The Court of Directors annulled the ap- 
pointment of Sir Archibald Campbell , but themselves appomt- 
ed Dr Bell a chaplain on their establishment. Thus the 

E nvdegea of the Court were vmdicated, and Dr Bell retained 
IB appointment. 

In the course of 1789, he was grieved with tidings of the 
death of hia excellent father, and we cannot refrain from insert- 
ing hia answer to the letter that conveyed the mteUigence — 

Da Bell to the Eev Dk J Adamson 

Madras, 17S9 

Mt dbar Sib — I received July ^7tb ty the packet of the Chsstrrjifld, 
the afflicting news of the death of as good a father and at just and upright 
a man, as ever lived lou need not blush to call him fnend, as 1 never 
shall tq,call him father 

I might have been better prepared, as you think I ought to have been, 
for this difltreaflfol report, nau I construed euperstitiously the alarming 
letter from him with whioh my heart has been wrung of late It has pleas- 
ed God to follow mo through Iite with Hib meroitui chastisements and to 
tram me up m the school of adversity I was flattering myself that my 
late letters would remove any dietress that mv poor father suffered on the 
Boore of fortune, and that I had attained the great object of my adventor 
mg the East, being able to make some provision for the family, when news 
IS brought to me that mv lU feted father, who bad a heart that felt iao 
much and a disposition that led him to all goodness, and a genius and 
education that elevated him far above his condition m life had fallen a 
sacrifice to a oomphoatlon of misfortunes, entailed upon him m early life, 
in the inexpenenoe of an academic educauon and the oredulity of youth 
— misfortunes which you will pitv, which everv good man will pity, and 
thank God that It fell not to his own share to suffer as he did 

It 10 the never failing effect of a depresBed mind in thiS ooimtry to 
induce bilious oomplamts I had not evetu in point of health, recovered 
from the effect of my father s deeonption of what he suffered on this coca 
Sion, when I was nominated junior chaplain at thw Presidency, and thought 
to soften anew the complaints ot European fortune and bold out to my 
father the beet oonsolatiou I could offer under bis eovere trials— the report 
of my private good suooess in life, and the assurance of my resolution, as 
soon aB my fortune was settled, to make ample provision for him through 
life But these hopes were scarcely formed when they ire blasted for ever 
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"bj tbfl nnitncdidy acootmt of hii ctKldn ^Mth AftM* tmng in viia to 
tbi» flhook, I have loft my duty to my fnond and colifia^Oi Arohdea 
con LeahCt and retired to tbe oonntry, where I am aeoluded from every 
European oountenanoo. Her® X am at lemore to mdtdjro gtief, and tberebr 
to prevent itfl violent effiision , to survey my paet life, to correct tboee 
errora that may bave brought upon me ench. sufferings , and to lay down 
rules for my future conduct, from vthioh, if I ever swerve, it must be from 
depravity of inclination, and not strength of temptation 

My poor sistert now claim all my attention — my atfeotions now centre 
there The only ocnsolation I oan now receive is a favourable report of 
them. I am much sensibie of what they and I owe to you for your early 
attention.. Your kindness to them cannot add to the opunon the world 
ontoilJunB of your goodness , but it will add greatly to the obligation I 
feel to that goodness , and it will, somehow or other, provide a benefactor 
to your own ohildren I beeeeoh you then, for the sake of your own 
frunily, who must one day be deprived of so good a man and so e^celleni a 
father, to regard ^0 situation of my msters I wish to devolve this doty, 
djinng my absence from home, u^n you and Dr George HiU I ask it 
not on account of our past aoqaamtanca — I ask it not on account 0/ our 
future acquaintance — I ask it on account of the distress of my unfortunate 
sisters. 

I trust that my father has done, what I often told bun to do in St. 
Andrews, and repeated to him at Leith, left the whole of his estate to my 
Bisters, and that there will be no trouble in aeeunng thie for them From 
what my father wrote to me about a will of my brothers m my fa 
vour, and a forged will m favour of otkeie, I am apprehensive there will be 
much trouble in recovering what be always meant should fall to the family 
The money m Mr Beids band, I trust, will not be lost to my sisters, to 
whom, as to my father, I will give the life-rent of whatever may be reco 
vered aud remain, after expenses are paid 1 before sent a power of attorney 
to my father for this purpose , I now send one to you I presump not to 
offer any mstruotione, nor need you refer to me at this distance Act for 
them as for yourselves, and your conduct will meet with my support and 
approbation, and 1 will be answerable for tho oonaequencee 

It 18 unneceseaiy'to remark that I must insist, as a preliminary article, 
that every direct and oontiugent expense which may attend your acting for 
vmt aniicArrjwjpiudanm wi rm. ha ohAcij^ed. ta aacmiuA, 
always be sent by the Post It 10 the only conveyance to be trcBted tcK 
Thera le no expense but in tbe postage to and from London, which is a 
mere trifle I hope the school thrives It is not mv wish to raise my 
Bisters above tbeir present situation in life This would not conduce to 
their happinees What I wish only is to render them easy in their oiroum 
stances, and comfertabie m tbeir sphere of life , and 1 shall be glad of 
your opinion of what 13 neoesgarv for this purpose 

I wrote to Professor George Hill, that there may be some provision for 
that mortality which reigns eo much m my mind at present I say no 
thing of Dean of Guild Kerr I know he will not be wanting m his good 
offices aud services, and 1 trust I shall bo able to repay them 

At thua time he made a final effort to recover his American 
“ outetandmgs,” with a view to present the amount to his 
Bisters, bat lus debtors “repudiated” hie claims, and took no 
notiOQ of hiB lettm The next matter m which we find him 
en^ageeb is a ^otmtion for a transference to Calcutta , but 



the place 

It will be remembered, that Dr Bell had remained at Madras, 
with the view of bemg appointed to the supenntendenoy of the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum, whose formation was then in 
prospect After various delays, that noble institution had been 
Bet on foot m 1789, and Dr Bell, now m a very different posi- 
tion from that which he had occupied when he was first induced 
to pitch hia tent at Madras, offered his services as superintendent 
gratuitously, and although the Directors pressed upon him the 
ax^ceptance of a salary of £240, he etedfastlv refused it, and 
continued during the whole period of his residence at Madras 
to receive no remuneration, except rent-free quarters in the 
Asylum at Egmore Bedoubt, These services were thankfully 
accepted , and he entered with heart and soul upon the ma- 
nagement of an institution which was destined to be the nursery 
of his future fame His »reat discovery of the system of 
" mutual instruction'’ is so important, that wo must extract at 
length Dr Southey’s account of its rise and early progress — 

When Dr Bell took upon himgelf the Buperintendency, be found 0D« 
master and two uabers employed in teaching’ leas than tirenty beyi Tbe*e 
boys were not all arranged m olaesefl, and of those who were, be was told 
that It was impossible to teach them to take places One lesson a day was 
ns much as could usaally be exacted from them, and sometimei only one 
m two or three da^ Indeed the teachers them ael-res had every thing to 
learn relating to tie mauagement of a school They were men who cad 
never been trained in tuition, but were taken from very different occupa 
tions , be found it, he e&ys, beyond measure diffioalt to bring them into 
his own viewe, and oonvinoe them how impoeeible it waa that the eehool 
eonld be properly conducted, or the bovs improve as they ought, without 
order, ana inflexible, but mild discipline. 

It was not less difficult to unpress them with tba neoeseity of an flarowt 
and constant attention to tie behaviour of the hoys, and the importanea of 
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Ulu inTjr nwttn F* «orr«ctiqf ibtf |iUMor»a»I* qni^«a «Qdb«bits^ «ld«h 
m4«| q/ fa«Lbi^tftQ f>iwi tm, H« jinmil tbat irii«^«r 
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ttdter ^ mr|pb«61. be lud ^Mhfied him to ntustiiOBS ua vhioh 4 
bigbdhi4«r«wg^ be ob^aed with far Um pmme.* Th«w meo, thers’ 
love, '(r8M«i|to dneoatea^ vith theu ntiwbcm, beeaaae the; were uafit 
to »4de became disooatented with aa appmatmeat 

whiob wvtSija iWj>!rw<bwr dMerta 

It wa^ b^wlwi naiBlj wiUi their ineapaeity, and the obsfinaey wbieh 
a)wm aeaempaaied that Br Beil bad to eontend at flrtL was die* 
with tiifi waoit of diieiphoe, and the imparfeot inetracaan m erety 
pact of the school , bat more particulBrly with the slow pro^reee of the 
yonngar boTs, and ]^e unreasonable length of Uoie consumed m teaching 
them their letters They were never able to proceed without the constant 
aid of aa usher, and^ with that aid, months ware was^ before the difficul- 
tioe of the alphabet were got over Br Belt s temper led bim to do all 
things quickly, and faie habits of mind to do them thoroughly, and leave 
fiothmg inoomplete He tells ue, that trom the beginning be looked upon 
perfsot instruotion as the main duty of the office with which he bad charged 
mmself yet he waa foiled for some time in all the means that he deriaed 
to attaining it Many attempts he made to correct the evii in its earliest 
stage, and ii» all, he met with more or less opposition from the master and 
nshers. Every alteration which he proposed, they considered as implying 
some reflection on their owu capacity or diligence, in proportion as he m 
terfened, tbey^h ought themselves disparaged and were not lees displeased 
than Burpne^ that instead of holding the office of supenutendent as a sine- 
oore, hu intention waa to devote himself earnestly to the concems of the 
jUyhim, and more especially to the school department. 

Things were m this state, when happening on one of his morning ndes 
to pass by a Malabar school, he observed the children seated on tb6,ground 
ana writing with their fingers in sand, wbioh had for that purpose been 
atrwwn before them. He hastened home repeating to himself os he went 
'EvfiifMS, I have diecovered it, and gave immediate orders to the 
ushar of the lowest olaases to teach the alphabet in the same manner, with 
this difierenoo only from the Malabar mode, that the send was strewn 
«pou a board. These orders were either disregarded, or so carelessly exe 
ented, ae If they were thought not worth regarding and after frequent 
suimonitioas, and repeated tnals mode without either expectation or wish 
of succeeding, the usher at last declared it was impossible to teach the boys 
in that way If he had acted on this oooasion in good will, and with mere 
^ common ability. Dr Bell might never have ened Kupijjui, a Baoood time 
But he waa not a man to be turned from his purwee by the obstinacy of 
others, nor to be baffled m it by incapacity , baffled however, he was now 
sensible that he moat be if he depended for the execution of his plans on 
the will and ability of those over whose minds he bad no command Ho 
bethought Mmself of employing a boy, on whose obedience, disposition, 
and t^vemeso be could rely, and giving him charge of the alphabet class 
The lad | name wes John Fnskon , he was the sou of a private eo Idler, had 
leaned bis letters in the Asylom, and was then about eight years old. Dr 
Bell laid the nTiniytil lujancUons upon him to follow his instruotions , 
•aying, he should look to him for ttie sucoees of the simple and, easy method 

xnster had t tSUlhot tweaty pagodas a month, and each of the nshers 

fl/Uen, 



hod to ho }napo»9»&^ tkk U? «»o»9ed«d in 

l3*d batt wowo &«n imy other part of hop^ itBdiit ♦ and FriltaB, in 
nonaegoanoe, if&B appomted pannsnetrt teaober ot ti)«t otaac 

Though lir Bell did not uttTJwdiately ^WWeiTC the whole -jfiWffrtaow of 
tins wcoewful ©xpemnwit he prowwded m the^urse into irilioh bo bad 
bean, ae it were, eompelled What Frisken had ftcooi®pU*b*d ttw 
alphabet claw might, m like manner, be dotke with timae ncit In order, by 
boys selected a« he bad been, for their aptitudt to learn apd to teach 
A«)ordmgiy he appointed hoys as afiftistant teaobece tOrEdme of the lower 
olassea giring however, to Fnsken, the charge of supaimteti ding both the 
aflaietante and tbeir classes, beeanse of his expenence, and the readinew 
with which be apprehended and executed whatever was required from him 
This talent indeed tbe lad posseased m such perfection, that Dr Bell did 
not beaitate to throw upon bira the entire responsibility of this part of the 
eohool The same iraprovement was now manifested m these classes as had 
taken place m teaching the alphabet This he attributed to the dihgeq^ 
and fidelity with which Tub httle fnends, aa he used to call them, performed 
his orders To them a smile of approbation was no mean reward and a 
look of displeasure eufflcient punishment Even in this stage, he felt con 
fldent, that nothing more was wanting to bring the school into suoh a etatc 
as he bad always proposed to himself than to carry through the whole of 
the plan upon which be was now proceeding Aud this, accordingly was 
done The experiment which, from neoeesuy had been tried at first with 
one class, was ByBtemati''aUy extended to all the ethers in progresBion , 
and what is most important with scholastic improrement, moral improve- 
ment, not less, in consequence of the system is said to have kept pace 
For the essiatant teachers being invested with auihontv not bacauae of 
their standing in the school, retained their infliienoe at all tunes, and 
it was their business to interpose whenever their interference was ne- 
oesBary* such inlerlerence prevented all that tviBuriy aud lU usage from 
which so much of the evil connected with boaruing schools arises and 
all that mischief m which some boys are engaged by a mieohievous 
disposition, more by mere wanton neos, aud a still greater number by tlia 
example of their companions The boys were thus rendered inofiensive 
toward others, and among themselves and this gentle preventive disci 
plme made them in its sure consequences contented aud happy A boy 
was appoiuted over each clasb to niaishal them when they went to chnrch 
or walked out and to see that they duly performed the operations of comb- 
ing and waBhing themselves Ten boys were appointed daily to clean the 
school rooms, and wait upon the others at their meals. Twice a week dur 
mg the hot season, and once wweek duriug the monsoon seaeon, they were 
marched by an usher to the tank, and there they bathed by olasae* 

Ae to any purposee of instruotmn the master and ushers were now vhr* 
tually superaeded They attended the school bo as to maintam the obaer 
raxicQ of the mlea, though even this nasscarnely necessary under Dr Bell a 
vigilant supermtendenoe who now made the school the great pleasuie as 
well as the great business of his life ^lieir duty was not to teach, bnt to 
look after the various departments of the institution, to aee that the daily 
tasks were peiformed to take care of the boys in andi|||iBt of acbool, and to 
mark any irregiilanty or neglect either in them or the teachers 3 he mas- 
ter's prmcipil business regarded now the economy of the institution he 
had charge both of the daily diabiirflementa and monthly expAidituro 
under the treasurer 
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of b«r twbext, ovmot b« mmUimd « bat tb«t tbMO isMltoti hsd b»«a 
iotroijood in 1791, or early in tho eosaiii^ year, it oertain. In pri|af 
letter*, written to hr* friend* m Europe, Dr Bell ralate* tke pro^re** of ht* 
unproTements step by atop, tai the impreeciona made aptw bu own mind 
bf the eompfete saooeat of hit exerbona in a faronnt© punuit Theae 
le^rs thow also bow won be beoame awm of the import&noe of tb* 
i^ktem whiofa b« waa der^ oping and bringing to matantj 

Such was the OTimai of thafl discovery , and from this day, the 
one object Dr Dellas hfe 'waa to recommend and introduce 
into all schools tbe'prmciple of mutual mstmction. To say that 
it was bis hobby, were to say too little. It was his life, his vitsd 
breath, that m whidi and for which he lived In all our obseiv 
vation of men and thm^ we have had occasion to notice that 
very bttie good is done m the world, save by men who thus 
^Vve thems^ves up to the promotion of some one favorite scheme 
—men whom the world calls men of gemns, or monomaniacs, or 
borm , — but men. who, nnder whatever name, concentrate all their 
eneigies upon one pomt , and who, by dint of perseverance, over- 
bear aJl opposition, and, (what is more diffiouU to overbear than 
oppositioii,) all JutewBxmnese and indifference. Snob, hence- 
forth, was Dr Bell Amongst children and amongst adults, 
mutual instruction was ever hia theme — and this leads us to 
notice one point m his character, which would scarcely be ex- 
pected to be found m it, that is, bus tact in attaching children 
to himself Dr Bell was certainly a stem man, yet he seems 
to have had a wenderM faculty of gaining the affections of 
children, who cannot be hnbed into attachment Many instances 
of this ooour m the course of the Memoir , but none more pleas- 
ing than the affection manifested by the family of Mr John, 
a German Missionary at Tranquebar We cannot deny our 
readers the pleasure they will receive from the following letter 
from this gentleman — 

Th* Kst C Joan >o De Bell, 

Xranqushar, 17th 3farch, 1794 

Mt Dxab Si*, — T our very obliging favour mod* t»yeat«rd*y very bsppy 
1 wujntt going to our country obnrch, whore J epont the whole day, when 
I woajT»d wd read it, »urround*d by all tpy ohildren,who were annou* with 
u* to know how dear Dr Bell . waa arrived, whtt he wrote, and bow he had 
bsea eotiafied, the more as wb had heard that the wretched polasqum boy* 
hod tornaented your aoul and^body tbroogbout the road I can hardly express 
wfaot 1 have severed for yoft that night. Snob a» our pleoaore* upon earth ! 
aaixed very often with verf dupleaoiog aooidents How happy will we bs 
enoe in boaven, wtupu nilan^pim boys, apd til ftueb hke tb^ wil] trouble 
u« no acre ! I bopO kl^enjoymente of friendsbqi, and better atteouon in 
the good Homily of our putuol friend, Mr. Tonono, will now repay oil what 
yau’bafa noffered berel 

Ify bout* rwoundv'stm of encoimaina of our tender, brioved Dr Bell 
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« gT«At tttMhttcHt toiTM^ t fruAd, After hoTicg Hrod M for «t 

ti»«. May h«A^ bl«« nt ofttn with bo happy dtyt, «ii4 may ay ehUdm 
meet often wit3i to deaf a ohildren s fnen^ who wloa tb« haarta flo toon, 
tpends ovary mofioeat ao oad^ny, and e&ootBragm (b« yontb ui sa AXOtlUitt 
A tsAimerl 

Mary Ann, Saek«y Jaokey, the httia fmale philosonhar, Kitty, Aagtttl; 
and every one 017 almost after you, and oomplam why i have let yen do- 
part AO soon Alas 1 what sbaa 1 do ? Yon may ^d out ateou to ooszfcxt 
DA If you oould make us happy once more by your iaefruotive and atftet- 
able visits, my ohddren will oieW yon upon their hands instead of mack 
hearers, (bnt aiwaje withm the hoonds of xranquebar > to Idie milk wcnoan, 
to oar gardens, uid oUter plaoea of our pleaenree, wliiob you not yet have 
seen We must reluctantly submit to our fate , but the remembrance of 
your goodness, of your instructions, and phtloBopbioal eiperimenta, will 
ever remain with os 

The above mentioned and all the other middle and little oaes, pr^ 
and entreat me to tender their best respects to you, so warmly as I am shle 
to express. Messrs Konig, Pohte EotUer, Dr feein, Mrs. John, beg to be 
remembered to you in the best manner, not to forget my most obliging 
eompliments and good wishes to dear Mr Tonano and family 

May you long live for the beueftt of the youth and of your Mends! 
With the tendereet feelinga I embrace yoB , and remain, my deer su", yoimi 
ever tmoerely, &o 

p s — Though the grapes are not yet entirely npe, I send a basket wilh 
60 bundles, to cause you the pleasure of distnbutiug at the table of Mr 
Tonano, as you did here 


We ebtonld like to insert some more specimeiiB of thw cop- 
reBpondence, but our space will not admit of it. 

j5r. Bell’s superintendence of the Asylum must have been 
admirable, and it produced its natural effect in training up a 
large number of boys, of so good a character, that their eervioe* 
began to be eagerly sought oy the heads of departments, and 
others who had employment to offer One of them was employed 
in rather a curious service When Tippd’s sons, who had feen 
given up aa hostages, were sent home, it was resolved that there 
rfiould be sent along with them a present to their father, and that 
this present shotdd include a set of philosophical mstniments. I>r 
Bell^ apparatus was accordmgly purchased by the Govemmeot , 
and one of the lads. Smith, who had recently left the Asylum, 
and who had assisted Dr Bell in his experiments, was sent to 
exhibit and explain the different articles to the Sultan. It was 
found that l^ppii was much better versed m experimen- 
tal science than had been er^iected, and that he was not at 
all surpnsed at moat of the expenmente. However, Smith 
was wml tr^ted (after Tippd’s feshion) uH^iad a good offer 
made him, if he wo^d remam in the country and Bupmntend 
the construction of water-works, Ac., at Sering^taa^ But 
thw offer he declined. 
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Aboat tlufl time, Br Bell wa« attacked hj that most gnerooe 
of diaeasee, the ambition of antbcmdnp 1 He was induced by 
hifl own wiah^, and “ the pressing advice of friends, ” to pubbsh 
a spemmen of hia philoBopliical lacturee, the proceeds to be 
devoted fo the benefit of the Asylum But after sundry 
negotiations with the London trade,” the scheme was aban- 
doned A more pressing matter now occupied hie attention* 
Although he greatly liked the climate of India, and the mode 
of life that he pursued at Madras, hie health had been some- 
what impaired, and so early as the beginning of 1794, he had 
contemplated a return to Europe About two years, however, 
were spent in consultations with various friends, as to the for- 
tune wtuch was necessary for comfortable living m England 
Of course, the opinions expressed were very conflicting In 
tA beginning of 1796, he applied for leave to return to Europe 
on inrlough This was granted , a successor was appointed to 
him m the Orphan Asylum , but he did not immediately take 
hifl departure, and it was not till the 20th of August, 1796, ^hat 
he quitted the shores of India, carrying with him letters of 
high and well-deserved commendation from the Directors of the 
Asylum, from the teachers, also from his brother chaplains, and 
from the Government Although he left India on furlough, 
it does not appear that he had any intention of returning Be- 
forehis departure, he had drawn up a full report of the method 
of education pursued in the Asylum, with its results, copies of 
which were sent by the Madris Government to the Bengal and 
Bombay Governments and the Court of Directors, and by the 
author to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 

Having thus rapidly sketched Dr Bell’s Indian career, 
we shall now present our readers with a few specimens of 
the correspondence that passed between him and his Indian 
cotetoporaries. His most regular correspondents seem to 
have been Col Floyd, (the father-in-law, we believe, of the late 
Sir Robert Peel), Captain Dirom, and Captam Wight 
The following extract from Col Floyd’s first letter is pam- 
fally mteresting, as shewing the state of rebgion m our army at 
thispenod — 

CoLoieSL Floyd to Dr Bkll 

Chfvtltfnodoo, 2Tovembgr S9, 1787 

Deia SiB,^ — Favoar me then, with your company for a week 

the bemoning of the month We are, I hope, flo neeu* the right road, that 
we not daTisto much dimng the ehort delay you desire , and at your 
amrat, yon will find yoor flock disposed to follow whuherBooTcr you eUall 
lead 

I Htt**A«ined to say I do not think I baTO either Bible or Prayer-book 
at 1ki» pli^, and I cannot answer for it that any body else has , bo yon 

\ 
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wiH to Ui« four metairM accoidmgly We hafe one or t»a.liale 

onee that we maaa to pwaeiit to you for baptism 

The poseesaiQn of a Bible does not make a a Ohnstiait } 
but we believe lew Chnatians, hearing that th^e was, probaWy, 
not a single copy of the word ot God in a regiment, will fail 
to give thanks to God lor the different state of things that 
ofataina now, and to invoke a blessing on the Naval and Military 
Bible Society The next extract we shall present, seems to 
indicate, thvt Dr Bell’s intercourse with CoL Floyd had not 
been without good effect , and this is all the more pleasing, aa 
the Colonel a resolution of amendment appears not to have been 
fleetmg — 

Colonbl Flotd xo Db Bext, 

OJievilimodoOf July 29, 3789 

My Dsau Sm, — Teaterdav I was favoured with the dial and witb i5a 
instiutnenta for oacertaming tbe hour and the level Thank you very kind 
ly for your useful labours, and above alJ, for i our obliging letter, giving' 
very clear direotioos for placing tbe dial m its true position 

The Madras Mmanao does not show the suns decimation You will, 
therefore accommodate me exoeedmgly if you will be so good either to pro 
cure and send me any table thereof or let your wnter copy acveral daya out 
of your own tables Tbe pedestal whereon the dial le to etand, must fiiat 
be erected I have taken measures for ita construction this day but f 
dare sav Jt will scarce be ready this fortnight I ahall carefully preserve 
and send bock again vour bra^a instrument 

W hat now romaina would bo a favour of far more consequence than all, 
could it be accomplished \ou have shown me how to maik the time and 
it ^onWl cost vou httlo trouble to show me how to employ it to tbe best ad 
vantage Show but that which will overcome my habitual idleness and 
I will raise deathless monuments to your fame 1 am covered with oonfu 
aion when I reflect to how little account I waste the tie^,ting hour How jo- 
finitely more might be done 3 Otheis are idle too hut that u a shabby 
oonsolatioQ A man, m truth lives but so many hours as be employs 
JFiiuVinh U\vir nuiry' A*?? Wilv cdip Ah' agte ' 

Here is a note from Ladv Jones, addressed to Dr Bell, during 
hi8 Visit to Calcutta. We insert it as a mtt for oui Calcutta 
antiquaries. Who was Dietnck? What was the precise locals 
of hia house? Did Sir William Jones visit his slion near 
the Portuguese Church in person, or did he send for mm to 
hifl own quarters m the Bow Bazai ? 

X/iDT Jones to Dh Beil 

Dsemher, 1786 

Lady Jones cannot yet discover any thing in tbe sixth edition ot Fergu 
son which is not in the first. She will, however examine it more fully 
when aho has ieieure She now takes tbe liberty ef sending Dr Bell a 
work of Wesley 6 He will iminediately a«« it is little more than a com 

f iliation, hut arranged bo a» to be amuaing and lutereeting and guides oar 
nveetigafton of the wonders of Batuve to tbe noblcet and beet a»e— * 
^miration and gratitude to the great lutlior of them He mentiooi/ipo 
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Sod tma>»riti, pforCKmlarlj £b*4Hwr aM«^ «cu) ih« tulittumjf ^thm 

Dmtndi M tkt &«m«- of the obemist vho {ttmkhed Sir mHiAm Jones 
with *»m» nrephoiriu. He hre# near the Bortngueee oboroh , slid Sir W 
Jtwet tkm&e tom en »teUtgent« {ogemons ana 

Here la a piece information, for 'which we trast our anti- 
quarian wiH not he nngratefal, the introduction of tattiee 

into Gaicutta, Had they been previously used m the Upper 
ProvinceB ? punkahs of a later date ? It would certify 
appear so from the manner in which Dr Campbell wntes : — 
Da Jauks diurBSLi. lo Da Bell. 

Calcutta, Matf 10, 178fl 

Mt Daia Sia, — We have had rery hot winds and delightful cool 
hooBftfl Every bedy uses tattys now They are delightful contnvanees My 
h^l you know, fonnetly Gregory a, by meanB of tattye, baa been cool as id 
E urope, while the other rooms were uninhabitable, twenty and twenty five 
d^reee diflerenoe by rahrenheits tbemwmetar , the consequence of which 
la, that Mrs OampbeU, who never went out m the day, is healthy and rosy. 
Tattysare, however, dangerous, when you u-e obliged to leave them and go 
abroad the heat acts so powerfully ou the body, that you are oommonly 
afiected with a aerete oatairh 

The following recipe may be of mtereat to many of our 
readers , and at all events, it shews the wide range of Dr Bell’s 
enquiries. In fact, the correapoadenoe insert^ m these vo- 
lomea, mdicatee an mterest on Dr Bell’s part m vanous mat- 
ters that would now be deemed sadly unprofesaonal, and some 
which we most be allowed to consider, as at all times, unsuitable 
to occupy any share of the attention of a Christian man, not ‘to 
say of a Chnetian minister We speak of vinous allusions to 
biw and private theatncals, of which it is evident from the 
letters addressed to Dr Bell, that he had given accounts to his 

sitioai of plaster — 

Bauok Bbiosbl to Db Bell 

Snsior^y AuffUCt 10, 1769 

Mt Dbab Sib, — I t w with pleasure that I here eubjom what I know of 
the eompoeition of our plaster of Madras, m the employing of which (when 
ibttt prepared) lays all the art, m order to give it that fine polish whioh we 
obserra 

Is^ The qtuoklima made use of, is of burnt oockleahells, which were 
pieETKnisly weft washed, so as to cleanse them of all the saJt and elime they 
might be covered with 

SmI Aq equal quantity of this lime and pure sand is mixed together 
and formed into a neap, in the middle of which a suffloieut quantity of 
water U throws, so aa to create a gentle degree of ebulUUos, a^ the heap> 
IS left in that sUite twelve or fourtota days. 

The hettpt after this time, la well stirred about, and is then fit for 
aeeite, Iff being weU beat with poetlsa, in atone groavee made for that 
pur^toee 
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latj/ Thu «ortwr. ia thasA » 
tb9 {;»}«a(fftta|| i« to tw nude. Pravtotulr to tfaft Unnf ob th« 

Uu ««U or ioM M well s^ped ttsd hatbed wl A ji«ii^iraton{la tii* ^ 
portioa «# ona poimd of jagary to a gallon of w»Ur,) the mcUr i« tW 
nude »affiownt}j liquid wuhjagwy waier.to be bud half en meh Atok non 
Ae bnok'WorlL It is smootbra and modelled agreeably to Ae form requir* 
ed, first mA a oommon trowel end then wlA a wooden one, robbing and 
BKHotoning oontinoelly wiA jagtr; water, till it be^mes perii^y bixC 

Utkly This eoat la left to d^ at leaat ten or twelre days 

6t3tJjf A second mortar is prepared for a aeoond coat m the following 
manner — Two-thirda of Ae pHia shell lime, well sifted, is mixed with ons- 
tfaird of (mre sand, and thia la ground upon a atone with aa much Water as 
will make it of Ae oousutenoe of paste. It is then laid by m soma Jarga 
earthen Tfieeels. 

7xA^ A quantity of pure shell lime, without sand, is also groand ex 
oeedingly fine npon a stone^ and again deposited in separale large eartfaan 
Temela overflowed wiA clean water 

Sthly Thus hanng every thing prepared the day that the fine plastjl' 
icg 18 to be made the vesaelfi which oootom the grounded lime, without 
sand, is well stirred, and a few eggs, sour milk and a pound of teeUed bnt> 
ter, are thrown in and well mixed wiA it, the oonsiatence of this mortar 
is raAer liquid 

9thly Over Ae first coat of plastering, the second coat is given wKh tbA 
grounded lime and sand , and as soon as this is laid on smooth and wel! 
rubbed wiA the wooden trowel, the third ooat with the grounded purs hroe 
IS immediately applied not thicker Aau one-eigh A of an inch It is also 
rubbed lightly with a wooden trowel until it begins to refuse that kind of 
fnotion The iron, trowel or polisher is then used .and in Ae handling 
of Ais aa well as in the manner of giving it Ae fine and oven polish, lays, 
as I said before all the dehcatette of the art 

N B — Should you wish to colour the plastering, the desired colour, red, 
yellow,* or black, must be ground separately, and mixed with Ae oomposi 
toon of Ae third coat 

The faces of the walls or floors thus plastered must be wiped dry for se 
veral days with a very clean cloth , and when Ae moisture appears pretty 
ziear evaporated, Aey must be rubbed for two or Area days wiA Ae palm 
of the baud quiA dean and Aj 

The following senes of letters, affords a somewhat eutgular 
specimen of society in India, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury Dr Southey has concealed the name’ of the widow lady 
who seems so imperfectly to have known her own mind. 

Mag. —" -■ *10 Da. Bxix 

J?#Wy S7, 17ga 

Bxxb Sis, — I have a favour to ask yon — If you wonld acotunpany mo w 
far as Conjevoram at any time it ia yOur leisure, and there 1 Aall beg of 
you A pOTonn a eolenin ceremony It is a serious one indeed What do 
you say r Yet or no, is to fnarry •ne Tours obedientiy 


Mas.-— —TO Da Baxt 

February t7, 17»S. 

Dxab Bib, — D pon iwfleotooe, I bavo cbai^od my mind to what I have 
wrote you. I b^ you will not mention any thing about A Yours tndy 
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Mm 10 D» Bbu. 

27ti 1794. 

Dbab fii*,— I thwilt you for your letter of thi« monnng lodeed I htTS 
Rich oouftiieuce iu you tb^t I am ^erfecUy satwflod You “will tbinfe tao an. 
odd woman, perhaps, and I confesB I am io Adieu Your most obliged 

If any ebould thmk this wrrespondenc^ too light for inser- 
tion m Dr Boll’s biography, or m this our review thereof, we 
shall next extract 

Db Bbllb Jouenal at the Siege of Pondichebet 

Thurada^, Avgtut 3, 1793« 

Set oat from Egmore I found only eii paJanqum bearers when 1 ar 
nved at Clioultrj, where a palanquin was posted , and by tbe great failure 
of tbe bead bearers oould not have prooeeded but for horaes — my own, 
Lieutenant Hughes a at CUmgleput and Mr Welsh a at Permacoil 

Visited the rook of Permucoil taken by Tippd Sultaun m tbe late 
vwr Lieutenant Bninton having capitulated ' 

Ariived in camp to breakfast with Captain Wight commanding 
86 Lb regiment , waited on Colonel Floyd and accepted bis invite Uou to 
be with him till the arrival of my tent equipage and on waiting on 
Colouei Braithwaite received an invitation to be of his, the Commander of 
the army 8 family Lined with him 

6tA Visited the port at A noucopaing, next tbe fort Saw videttes with 
in 200 yards over tl»e nver Lined with Colonel Floyd 

Ith, Visited the Engineei s Park, tbe Blanohene, and posts to the north 
Dined with Colonel Nesbit, 

8tA \i 0 ited the gardens Do lArohes saw Moravians saw gabions 
and fftsmoeB and general hospital 

iOlA At Bight enfllading battery began of eighty yards long and twenty 
fonr feettbiok, about 750 yards from the north west angle of the fort — eighty 
twejye-pounders and two mortals. Its progiess very small the first night but 
the working party undiscoven d the blue lights being thrown to the noitb 
ICtA At night the approaches begun from the village of tbe Blan 
ehetie about 1,300 yards and a zig zag uf 750 yards completed 

IStA Parallel and battery now begun Captain Thomas Galpxne, of 
the 7Sd reRiment killed 

IktA Buned Captain Calpine 

16tft Lieatcnaut Uaegregor and Fnsign Todd of the 73rd, killed and 
at half past eight o clock at night Lieutenant-Colooel Maule, chief engi 
neer going from the trenches to his tent m his palanquin, a oanuon b^l 
killed three bearers behind and tamed off his head 

IHh Buned Ensign Jat^es 1 odd and I leuten ant L L Maegregor and 
Lieutenaut Colonel George Maula Ham all last mght and this moinmg 
nth Buried Lwutenant Henry Lane, of the 62nd regiment Earn lost 
night and to-day 

2utA Opened enfilading battery, which rendered the firing of the fort 
leas frequent and less certain 

2laf Buned Ensign Homs of the 98th regiment 
iind Nortbem battery of fourteen twenty fours opened at daybreak 
and before eeven o clock silenced all tbe guns on that face of the fort A 
flag ««U in at four o clock, from the fort, offering to capitulate 

afiri Eight oclook morning capitulation signed Pnyote property 
•acred , BoJdlM* prisoners of war , Sepoys set at liberty Colonel Floyd 
in Command of FWdicborry EugUsb fl#g hoisted at oae oelock 
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H&tk WiUtakI ill mood P<mdwli«Ty Butorable by tiio hot 
tbo aouft 

Spetit tbfi whole day at Coddilore, moaf pleiiuitiiy, Ifcs. 

Sheriff 

satA. Mai^faret, daughter of WiUjam WooMo, BWgeant, ®2d wgimenti 
and Sarah, hia wife, baptiied Camp at Pondioherry 

We Imve referred to tKe fact of one of Dr puptlK 

being sent an charge of the philosophical apparatus t|ait ''fffl# 
sent as a present to 'Kppli Sahib. VVe had marked, for extract, 
his account of his reception and treatment by that emguUr 
man , but the length to which we have already gone in 
extracting, and a consideration of the amount of matter tihat 
still lies l^fore ua, compel us to alter our intention The same 
considerationa induce us to withhold all the letters hich, at 
the outset, we intended to insert, relating to pubbe eyent# 
We should imogme that the correspondence of CoL Fio^, 
Major Dirom and Capt. Wight, will be of very confiideraole 
ns© to the historian of the eventful war in which these soldiers 
did good service The frankness and despatch, with which these 
officers communicate to Dr Bell details of the various opera- 
tions that they severally conducted, and the various actions la 
which they were engaged, mdicate the high estimation m which 
they held him And, indeed, it may not be out of place, at 
the close of hie Indian career, to notice what we shall have to 
dwell upon at greater length hereafter, the strong attachment 
that subsisted between Dr Bell and hia fnends. It u needless 
to repeat, what our previous remarks will have led onr readers 
to anticipate, that the relation that subsisted between them 
was not in accordance with our ideal of that which ought to 
subsist between a minister of the Gospel and the members 
of hia flock yet wa doubt not that hia influence upon 
them, and especially upon Col Floyd, was, upon the whole, 
beneficioL As we have stated, there seems a gradoal im- 
provement m the tone of this fine soldier’s oorraspondence , 
and we can scarcely doubt that his intercourse with Dr 
Bell had a considerable share in leaAng him to senouaness, 
and to the cultivation of on excellent mind, which it seems to 
have been not mere modesty that led him to confess wap lying 
waste, up to the commencement of that intercourse. We may 
as w^ mention, that this Colonel Floyd ^afterwards General,) 
was created a lionet m 1816 , and died in 18 X 8 , and that his 
daughter is Lady Peel, on whose behalf so much of the sympathy 
of mankind was lately called for&, on the occasion of the sad 
bereavement which die and the cotuntty eustamed, when tihuit 
great statesman, her husband, was ao sutUehly removed febmthe 
ooodfit of us. General Dirom retued to Soothoid, and died a few 
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yeui foil of yauv Kod hmniiu, C«]^ Wi^t Also rotked 
to Soottand, bat we do not know any thmg of hii hietory, eat- 
c^t what we learn from the volume before ue. We find that 
in 1797, he was actively employed in (^iielliiig a very eenoua 
not m j^t Lothian , he ultimately attained the nuik of 
Colonel, and that after hie death Dr Bell had the eatu&otum 
of being able to loocure a cadetship for his son. 

Dr. Bell, as we have already eatd, quitted India on the 
of August, 1796 The Directors of the a^ltun a^ed 
permission to provide a convenient pase^ for Dr Bell to 

* Europe, in any he might wish to go by,” but this he 

declm^ Mr Southey (for we have now pa^ed from the 
frther^s part of the biography to the son’s) here introduces 
a detailed statement of Dr Bell’s income, during his residence 
imlndia , from which it would appear, that he received on an 
average, during the nme years of his residence m India, about 
£1,600 annaally, but this we suspect must be an under-ssti- 
mate of the droppings of that now extinct botanical product, 
the “ Gbild-mohur-tree inasmuch as we find, that on the eve 
of his departurotfrom India, he estimated his assets at £17,030 , 
a much targmr sum than that at which Mr Southey estimates 
his i^gregate income Now although, latterly, the interest on his 
previous savings, in those days when high interest could be 
obtained, might be sufficient to defray his very moderate ex- 
penses, this could not be the case in the earlier part of his 
career But this is not alL Probably on account of a' more 
&voralfie rate of exchange than he had calculated upon, we find 
that lie actually brought from India £18,445-16-5, and left a 
tom invested, which, by 1820, had amounted to £7,490 , so 
lAnf lAhr wiKaV suar Jw* .fltwu’ nr Jiiuhf Ar 

£25,935-16-5 

At Sret, Dr Bell reported himself as nsiting 'Enghad oa 
sick certificate, with the mtention of returning to ms duties 
as soon as his health should be re-established , but speedily he 
seems to have abandoned this idea, and set himself earnestly to 
eecui© a pension from the Court of Directors, founding his 
claim cm the eminent services he had gratmtou^ rendei^ to 
India, IB connection with the Orphan Asylum fie also aak«l 
permisflion to pubhsh the report which he had drawn up previ- 
ondy to leaving Madras. This permission was immeoiately 
gcawted, and act^ upon , mid soon after a pension was confetFed 
Upon him of £200 per annum , bat on the condition, tiiat “ if 

♦ fes hedth should permit cf his returmng to his duties as dhi^ 
f lam, St Eoxt St Cmoige, and he should obtdn leave to retora, 
f pension should cease.” Xa. point of fiict, bowew he 
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hi tobixBt ]&ealtib, for thirty yoare afjter thai* wad nfti ^t 
have goae any where from Pole to Pole ] bat be etiH rdMaed 
biepenfflOB. 

IProm thia tune he began hia efiTorta for the mtrodne^on of 
the Madras^ or ** mutual instraction,” eystem of eduoatacm iirto 
British aehools, and these efforts he never relaxed till the end 
of hifl life. His first attempt seems to have been at Ifew 
Xrfmark, then the property of Mr David Dale, and afterword 
celebrated as the scene of the first aocialiBt experiment of his 
Bon-m-law, the well-known Bobert Owen. 

Hitherto his report, although printed, had not been pubhrfi- 
ed , and he seems, at first, to have hesitated whether he should 
publish it at all But as afterwards, when the controversies 
arose, to which we shall immediately Imve occasion to refer, con- 
oermn^ his ments as the mveutor of the method, his opponeAs 
mamtained that, even if it were granted that he was the first to 
practise the system, his delay and hesitation as to the issue 
of his report, mdicated that he was not by any means aware 
of the importance of hia discovery, and that it was only after 
the method was independently discovered by.«X(ancaster, and 
when, under his auspices, its importance was evinoed, that ho 
oared for asserting his claim to be regarded as its discoverer,-— 
hiS biographer is very properly solicitous to shew that ^la 
was not the fact Aid m this, we think, he fully succeedi 
Indeed, it is by no means difficult to show, that at no time 
was Dr Bell bund to bia own ments, or in danger of under- 
rating the value of his own discovery It ought to be remem- 
bered, m connexion with this matter, that he very naturally 
did not expect a pamphlet on such a subject to meet widb 
an extensive sale, and that during the interval that elapsed 
between the prmtmg and the pubhcation, be had been busy 
in presenting copies to men of rank and mfluence, whmn it was 
desirable to mtez^t in the cause He was doubtful of hia power 
to mdnoe the public to appreciate hia discovery , but not of 
the value of the> diacovery itself 

The next matter m which Dr, Bell was eng^ed, was the 
purchase of an estate in Scotland. The foUowing is ina memo- 
randum of the transaction — 

« Dumfries, 13th of February, 1798 — Porchase of land. 

* Bought of “WUham C<^land,£eq^, of Colheston, Northfield of 

* Chrebrand mid Southend of Halleme, amounting to about 56 

* wsKB, on lease at £56 The &nn of Enuunene^ and raurt 

* U^esr C^arebiand, amountmg to 150 acres, rent £170-14', 

* ISke hie xent pendicle of BcSiert Oontdur, of 32 aoree, rent 
*9hoat£&^ Tom rent, £232 for £4,120 



This Mr Watta immediately plaoad jn the bands of Samuel Niohols, the 
master, and deaired him to read and coneider it, and to be prepared to gire 
hia opinion on it at tbe next meeting of the board Shortly afterwards be 
wrote to Mr Watts, infonnmg him of the atepa he had taken, which were 
highly creditable 1)1 his judgment “I have perneed Dr Bell a plap,” he 
wntea, ‘ with much attention and pleasnre, and do declare to you, that I 
oeneetra it to be the nao«t facilitating, aa well oa the most effi&otual mode of 
instamctmg children that can be adopted. Tbo dividing the children into 
ojaasee, and placing a senior boy over them, » produoUve of many ad> au 
tagee. It instructs the younger ones with more rapidity, because to tbe 
monitor they can read and spell twice or thnoe in the morning and after 
soon, when to the master not more than once. The elder boy, wbi^s be u 
teaching bia doas, ui also instructing himsclC by nreting m his uimd by 
r^tibon those lessons which he had formerly learned 

“ It IB an infallible method for the preservation of order, to tbe almost 
entire exclusion of corporal ptmishment, by the monitor being responsi 
We for the good oonduot of hia class, by the effect on the mmds of the 
claas, ansiiig from the reproach or punishmeht which will fall on their 
momtoT through their miaconduct, and by tbe general oompetitton of class 
ea, each being numbered or desonptavely named , and it renders the task 
of aupenntendiog a sohool tbns regulatM at ouoo pleaeant and easy 

** 1 am at this tame trying the of teaching the alphabet with the 
finger on sand, which, for the short time it bah been in practice hers, pro- 
misea tbe moat mark^ suooesa.’’ 

From this time tbe system appears to have been acted upon m this school , 
for in 1808, we find a letter fmu Ntchols to Mr Watts, in which be thus 
mealre of the use of sand as one of the aoxihary praotioea — ‘Tbe saad 
1 oontmne to use, it being the most facilitating as well aa the moat saving 
meidtod that ever was oonoeiTod- The following js an inatancs of ite 
efficacy hod a bof, who is the dullest, heaviest, and tbe least inclined 
^ learning’ I flvor had, who having for six months part wrote upon Band, 
and read utemotely and constantly while >t eohoel, ft now able, not 
cmly to tpeU vrintj wm'd, but can tell me any word, let me oak him 
wbm X will, and* be appears now to have an meUnoUon to leunuig, ta 
vbidi,^eii he first oama, he bod tit utter aTersioti.' ” 



The Utter part of 1Y98 and the former jMirt of ’99, 
to he the only year m which Dr Bell enjoyed aomething 
approaching to a holiday The winter he spent m Duin- 
fries, in the neighbourhood of his property, and the glimmer 
in vanoua tnpa and cioursiona undertaken with the jomt 
view of seeing the country, and mtroduou^ the Madras 
syat^ In August, 1799, he viaited Edmburgh, and was 
unmediately applied to by Sir William Forbes, on behalf of 
♦he vestry of the English episcopal chapel there, to officiate 
m tAu durmg the autumn. To this request he at 

once acceded, and officiated in the chapel until the foUow- 
um March, giving his services gratuitously, and securing tiie 
BTOCteonate r^pect of the congregation, by whom he was pre- 
sented with a silver tea-service. At this time he was also 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of EdmburgE But 
his great object, during hw residence in Edinburgh, was to get 
the Madras system int^uced into some of the pnncipal schools 
there , however he found obstaclea that he had not anticipated, 
and did not, at this time, succeed in his attempt At the close 
of this year (3rd November, 1800), he married Miss BorcUy, 
daughter of a clergyman of the church of Scotland Tne 
marriage was a very unhappy one, and a separation took place 
in 1806, after wtuoh his wife and he seem to have had no 
interoonrse. Mr. Southey leaves the cimoeity of has readers 
altogether unsatiafied, respecting the causes of this breach , and 
we shall not attempt to withdraw the veil whicffi he so closely 
draws. 

The penod that elapsed betweenDr Bell’s departure from Xadm 
and the end of 1801, may be considered as another epoch in 
hia bfe At the latter date, was appointed by ]^. Caloraft 
to the rectory of Sfranage, Domtahire, wh^ ho took poesemon 
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and preached his first sermon on Christmas daj" There is a good 
deal of interestmg information given us, respecting the inhabi- 
tants of Swanage, the greater portion of ft horn were engaged m the 
quarrying of Purbeck stone Amongst his parishioners. Dr Bell 
found several men of remarkable character, self-taught, mtelh- 
gent, and even scientificc Some ol these he converted into teachers, 
and got them appointed to various offices, from time to time, and 
they seem to have admirably realized the expectations that he 
formed respecting them. Dr Bell’s fiist care was der oted to the 
Sunday schools, vrluch had been established before his appoint- 
ment to the rectory, and into which he now, with great caution 
and judiciousness, introduced “ the system ” There were no 
less than thirteen day-schools in hib parish , and as the population 
vraa under 1,500, the schools must have been poor anairs. Dr 
B^ll, instead of wunting his time upon all ot these, seems wisely 
to haie selected one of them as the field of hia operations, 
but whether he selected the best or whether he took the one 
to which he got readiest access, does not appear The school 
was an exceedingly disorderly one, and gave a fine oppor- 
tunity for an exhibition of the power of the system, to produce 
regnlanty and progress 

Another object that occupied Dr Bell’s attention, was the intro- 
duction of vaccination amongst his parishioners Having brought 
some \accme matter from Edinburgh, he prevailed upon a family 
to allow their two children to be submitted to the operation He 
accordingly vaccinated the boy, and Mrs. Bell the girl , and they 
succeeded so well, that m the course of the spring, he and Mrs. 
Bell vaccinated no fewer than 300 persons As he never did 
things by halves, we find him carrying his zeal for vaccination 
into all places and aJl times, even mto some places and times 
which, accordmg to our feehngs and judgment, were scarcely 
Buitable to it Witness the following extract — 

On tbi3 subject be thus speaks in a letter to a fnond — " Sunday 
the I5th, (June IBHij ) I did what was never done betore in Swanage — > 
preached twice, and tbe same sermon botb forenoon and atternoou, on 
coxv pock. Tbe oonaequenoe is, that T have now tbia ^ ear vaccinated oil 
Bubjeols, which, added to the three former years list, make B04 I have vaooi 
nated A mother has brought a second child from Portsmouth, on pur 
pose for my vaccination because the elder had resisted the small pos m 
every wav, whom, being accidentallv here, J liad vaccinated with my 
ponsbioners and neighbours , for I send none away Among other causes 
I am detained by the vaceinatiOD fbrought on before tbe usual period by 
tbe natural small pox breaking out m the neighbourhood, from returning 
to London bo soon as I intended ’ And in the course of the next month, 
he wntaa — “ I have uow almost finiBhed my fourth annual vaocmation for 
the cow pook, amounting in all to 665 subjects, from seventy-eight years 
of age tt) twelve months , and have set old women, school mistresses, &o , 
m neighbounng parishes, inoculating with vaoctue matter * 
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In connexion witli the subject of -vaccmation in Swanage, 
Mr Southey^ with a good deal of his father^s spirit, introduces 
an account of a Dor^tahire farmer, who la aaid to have intro- 
duced and practised vaccination before Dr Jenuer Dr Bell 
made a statement on the subject to the J ennenan society, who 
sent for the old man, defraved the expenses of his journey to and 
from, and his residence in, London, and had his portrait pamted 
and hung up in their hall Altogether it seems to be clearly 
established, that Benjamin J esty was the first who discovered 
and practised vaccination , yet was Dr Jenner fairlv entitled to 
all the fame and euiolnment that he enjoyed as its discoverer, 
inasmuch as it was he who, haMng made the discovery without 
any communication with Jesty, made it availabio for the advan- 
tage of mankind Tfhe only other matter on which we find 
Dr Bell bringing his energies to bear, during his residence in. 
Swanage, was the introduction of straw-plaiting as an employ- 
ment for the prla of his parish 

It was while he was rector of Swanige, that the controversy 
arose respecting the comparative merits of Dr Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, in the invention and introduction of the method 
cd* mutual instruction To enter into the details of tins contro- 
versy, would lead us far hevond the limits which we must pre- 
scribe to ourselves in this article W e shall, therefore, only state 
generally , that we thmk it clearly established, that Dr Bell 
introduced the system at Madras , that Mr Lancaster, although 
he had made considerable improvements on the prevalent modes 
of tuition before he heard ot Dr Bell s method, derived the 
first, idea of that method trom Dr Bell’s report, that being 
a practical teacher and a man oi lively fancy, he engiafted upon 
it various methods ot disciphne, some of which were mamfost 
improvements, wiiile otJiers were of a somewhat questionable 
kind , that at first he willinglj acknowledged tlie obligations 
under which he lay to Dr Bell and that he did not, at any 
time, deny that he had dented the method ot mutual instruction 
from him, while ho considered that the Lancastenan system” 
waa hiB own, inasmuch as it consisted, not merely of Dr 
Bell’s principle, but also of hia own methods and details, 
which Dr Bell a friends and supporters regarded as unseemly 
excrescences, only tending to mar the beauty and efficiency 
of the prmciple itselt The evil was, that the control ersv be- 
came one between church and dissent, or rather between ** high 
church” on the one hand, and low church” and dissent on tlie 
other The tact wa5j that the questions at issue between these 
bodies had no more to do with the systems ol Bell and Lan- 
caster than with the systems of Ptolemy and Copernicus Dr 
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Bell him'^elf always mamtained, that the sole peculiarity, which 
coutohtuted the system for whose lUTention he claimed credit, 
was the method of mutual instruction Now this method la 
clearly fitted for teaching either the church catechism or the 
lormulary of any other church, or for imparting instruction 
on other subjects in schools in whnh no religion at all is 
taught But m point of fact. Dr Bell’s schools, in Madras and 
in England, were conducted on church principles , while Mr 
Lancaster’s wore founded on more latitudinarian Mews, and the 
partizana of Dr Bell dragged in the controverby respecting 
the system of teaching m support of their views m regard 
to the subjects taught, and mixed up the controversy as to 
the mom tor ml system with the controversy ns to the union 
o^ church and state. To us who, at this distance of time 
and place, may be suppot-ed to be able to form an impartial 
mdgment, this seems to be the real state of the ca«5e Dr 
Bell introduced the method of mutual instruction at Madras, 
and practmed it with excellent effect there for several years 
Mr Lancaster, many years after, introduced vanous improv e- 
ments into the discipline of schools While he was eudea* 
vouring to bring his system to perfection, he met with Dr 
BeU’e booh, and afterwards went down to Swansge, and spent 
eome days m the Rectory lie immediately introduced Dr 
Bell’s method into his own school, fully and c indidl) icknow- 
ledgin^ its importance, and then went on introducing more and 
more improvements, tome of them undoubtedly such*, and 
others of a very questionable kind Thus Dr Bell’s friends 
eaid m substance, ‘‘The improv ed system consists exclusively 
‘ in the method of mutual mstruction, and Dr Bell is the author 
of that method, therefore he is the author of the avsfem , 
while Mr Lancasters fnentL said, “ True, Dr Bell is the 
‘ author of this method, but this is a very small, thuugh not un- 
‘ important, part of the system as practised in the Lancastenan 
‘ schools, and of that system, ns a whole, Joseph Lancaster is 
‘ the author” Such appears to be the real state of the 
question, in bo far as the real merits of the controversy are 
concerned , but by some means, it got mixed up with the con- 
troversy as to the connexion of schools with the church, and 
a great deal of unfair argiimentatiou was used on both Bide‘=^ 
For example, on the one side we find a great deal of per- 
sonal abuse heaped on Lancister, whom we believe to have 
been a man of great zeal and earnestness and simplicity of pur- 
theooee, though not untmetured with vamty , while on the other side, 
of ftgiB only a short tune ago, that we met with the foUovs ing note 
m nei^hboui^itinga of the late Rev Sydney Smith Having occa- 
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cuouj lu the coiirae ot an. article on a different subject altogether, 
to introduce Dr Bell’s name, he explains in a note, that Dr 
JBoll was “ a very foolish old gentleman, seized on eagerly bv 
^ the church oi England to defraud Lancaster of hi^ discovery ” 
Now this 13 unfur in many wiys Whatever Dr Bell may 
luTO been, he was not at all what ninety -nine out of every 
hundred persons will understand by the epithet apphed to him 
of “ a foolish oM gentleman — then it was not the cliuroh of 
England, but a particular section of its members that entered, 
warmly into this controversy, as is indicated by the. fact that 
Bishop Portcus W16 never at all cordial towards Dr Bell, and 
was at one time, apparently, rather in favor of Lancaster, while 
ilr SvJney Smith hirasclt was at once a dignitary oi the 
Church of England, and a zealous partizan ot Lancaster , — and 
then, m pomt of fact, the Biipportcrs of Dr Bell did not attempt 
to defraud Lancaster of bis discovery m favor of Dr Bell 
They only cKimod for him what was redly his own, ind 
said, that all the rest was cither useless or worse. It la 
as it A claimed to be the inventor ot riiast goose, and 
B the inventor ot apple sauce and A ’a friends -huuld saj’', — 

^ His 18, m reahtv, the du^h >ou mav add to it what 
sauce or seasoning you like, the bubatautial duh is not 
' iffectcd theri bv — ‘ No ” say the advocate i of B the roast 
*’ gnose IS, meleed, a v iluible part of the dish, wlu n tvkcn along 
with the sauce, but the eaucc is good in itaelt, and good as 
‘ c.ipible of tornung a part of other dishes, as well as ut thi^J, 

‘ while the gon»c would be but a dry and insipid dish viithout 
‘ the sauce , while tlicreiore it is admitted that the simple and 
^ poor dibhj roist-goose, is the invention of A , it is contended 
‘ that the composite ind excellent dish, roast-goose-and-applc- 
sauce, IS tuat ot !>’’ Now Here the controversy should stop, 
and it bhould be Iclt to each ejacure to dcteimino wl ether in 
reality greater prut-e were due to him who i ousted the goose, 
01 to him who piepared the sauce, whether the goose were 

g ood without the sauce, and whether it were better with it. 

► at unfoitunately the controversy turns upon the propriety ot 
eating roast goose at Michaelmas, A s suppoitcra maintaining 
that on that day every table should be graced w ith the dish 
while B s advocates aver that the dish, as prepared by their 
chent, IS good for all seasons, and that there is no more reason 
why it should be on the taldc on Michaelmas than on every other 
day, and no less reason whjy it should be eaten in Lent tlian 
at any other season And then the controversy branches out 
into the propriety of the observance of saints days and fasts 
and festivals generally , and so the eontrovereialists lose sight 

M 
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of A. and B altogether, while yet they firmly believe, and try 
to persuade others also, that they are etdl engaged m discussing 
the merits of these gastronomic artisfes I 

The principal controversialaatB on Dr Bells side were Mrs. 
Tnminer, a good woman, the editor of an educational magazme, 
and the authoress of many good school-books, but so high in her 
church principles, that she could not allow any good to exist 
without its pale , — Dr Marsh, a man of great learmng and great 
power, who was first known as the author ot a very violent at- 
tack on the Bible Society, and afterwards as Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and translator of Michaelis’s Introduction to the study 
of the ^nptures Even his own party thought he had gone 
too far m ms assault on the Bible Society , and Dr Bell re- 
gretted that his advocacy of his claims should have come so 
sfoedily on the back of that controversy , because he knew 
that hia advocacy would do prejudice to his eaueo in the 
estimation of the friends of that noble institution — and Dord 
Radbtock, a blunt and warm-hearted sailor, who shewed more 
zeal than discretion in his conduct ot the controversy, and led 
even those on the same snle to silently exclaim — Save me from 
my fiiends ” 

Meantime the system was introduced into various schools of 
importance in England and Ireland The details are interest- 
ing to the professional teacher, but can scarcely bo bO to the 
public in general "We shall, therefore, pass them over, and shall 
only quote Dr Bells account ot bis mter\iew with the Duke of 
York at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and ot his report 
of the interview to the arcnbibhop of Canterbury — 

Dr Bell rumaiued at Chelsea till about the end of 0< tober wU«ti havincr 
succeeded morjauuing the Asylum to hiB aatietaLtiou be thought it pioper 
to xotirn to his duties at Swanago Haidly however bad he arrived Iheie 
whenhewaa reoallod foi tlie puipose ot ehowmg the fruits of Ins labour m 
the AbyIuih to the Dubo of iork This suminotiB he at ouoe obeyed , and 
some time attei la writing to Geueral Flojd, gave the following account of 
blSTisit — “ When I left the Ivojal Military \sjhiiii, which I bad 
attended for two months to remodel it I was sent for by tho Duke of \oilr, 
to meet hia Royal Highness there, and to erhibit the machine which I bad 
put in motion there Next morning, when I had paid In^ duty and 
reported progress to the \rohbishop, he a^ked me bow I was pleased with my 
interview, and what the duke the president of the institution thought of 
my proceeding I said, I was so little aofjuamted with the language of gieat 
men smiling and bowing to bis Grace Jn whose presenoe and at whose 
table I had so often sat, that I did not know how to interpiet any of the 
praises of simphcitv winch his Royal Highness was pltTased to bestow 
upon it, hut when he said, not only to me, but to my friends in my absence 
again and again, he only wondered that it had not been found out before, 

I was Ftire ‘ we had him 

I had the impudence to say T had borrowed my eystem of his Rovol 
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Highness that is, of his army— that m India, Generals Floyd, Knox, 
Neshit, &<3 , had infused into ms some of their tniUtnry spirit, and that 
my teaihers and assistant teachers were my sergeants and corporals, and 
my reports their orderly booke It has often occurred to me of late, that it 
was infiensibly m that school I learned what I taught ” 

In 1807 Di’ Bell received a complimentary letter from his 
former pupils at Madras^ which he had prmted and distributed 
amongst hia friend/i, while he submitted the original to the Court 
of Directors The subject of his claims was incidentally intro- 
duced to the House of Commons on occaaon of the discus- 
sion of a measure introduced by Mr Whitbread, respectmg the 
poor laws It was tacitly assumed by Mr Whitbread and his 
supporters, that Lancaster was the author of the improved sys- 
tem, and “ no mention of Dr Bell’s name appears to have been 
‘ made m the debate, except by Mr Calcraft, (the patron of 
‘ the living of Swanagc ) who rose and said, that the system 
‘ of education, so much recommended was solely and wholly 
‘ attributable to his near neighbour and i cspccted friend, the 
‘ Rev Dr Bell, rector of Swanage This led to an interview 
between Dr Bell and Mr Whitbread, which, however, ibbued in 
no material consequences, except a public acknowledgment, 
on the part ot Mr Whitbread, ot the priority of Dr Bell s 
use of tlio method of mutual instruction 

Dr Bell ind his friends now tclt it desirable that be should 
receue some appointment, which should leave him more at liberty 
to prosecute the object of working the system m those schools 
into which It bad been introduced, and effecting its introduction 
into other bchonls, than was compatible with the duties td 
an extensiv e parish An opportunity soon occun ed Bishop Dam- 
pier, on his promotion fiom the bce of Rochester to that ot Ely, 
resigned the maBterahip of Sherburn hospital, m the diocese ol 
Dm ham, which he had held m conjunction with the iormci 
office, and Bishop Barrington, who had long been one of the 
most zealous, and, at the same time, one of the most judicious 
advocates ol Dr Bell’s claims, agreed to confer on hun the mas- 
tership of the hospital He appears to have originally contem- 
plated the retention of Swanage, although it was on the ground 
of the weightiness ot its duties that he professedly aougm pre- 
ferment lie, howcv er resigned it, the bishop making it a con- 
dition ot his appointment to Sherburn Hospital that the nomina- 
tion of a successor at Swanage should be ^ven up to him , to 
which oirangomeut Mr Calcraft agreed He was told that the 
clear mcorae of his new ojBSce would not be less than £1,188 , 
but it ajppears that it generally exceeded this sum considerably, 
although he introduced changes in the system of management, 
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which matcnally increased the e'^peiisefl and lessened the clear 
moo re He i ^.c cn ed £3 fronn hie predecessor for ddapida- 
tione ” 

Sherburn hospital is one of those relics of the piety of poi'i^h 
tunes, of \ ery questionable utility It seems to have been original- 
ly a leper asylum , but when the disease of leprosy was h ippd> bi- 
nisheatrom England, It was converted into an asylum for old men, 
ot whom thirty were maintained, m a state of what w e should cill 
vegetable eujoymeut, but that we have too much respect tor > ege- 
tables, to compare to them a set of discontented old fellows, who 
were perpctuallv wrangling about the quality of their beer, and 
the exact point to which the roasting of their beef ought to be car- 
ried * The roeuues belong to the master, on the condition of 
his clothing and dieting thc'‘ brethren*’ according to certain ei iles 
Dr Bel) shortly afti i his appointment, con'-iderablv increased 
the allowances of the brctlirin end really did all that could bo 
deme to content them , and he did suieeed to a consukiubh 
extent, m ^niootlung the troubled wateis of tlicir idle nnncK 

For several year-^ atur thib period, Di Bell was mce'-santly 
employed m coi rc^pondcncc respecting the system, and m tours 
and 'Visitations of schools in England and in li eland The next 
matter of opecjal moment that attrieta our notice, is the for- 
mation, m Ihll of a “ National Institution" lor c dm ation on 
the Madras ttem m (oimcxion with the e-tabli^hcd chuich 
Thi-. &rM ict^ < Hcmenied in Lomlon, soon radiated into tlie 
pro's mcL ami gi i. itl\ promoted the diflusn m of the system This 
yen he also received a second cnmmunn ation from his Midras 
pupils m companvmg a lesolution jusbcd at a meeting, to the ct- 
fect that 1 =eun.e of savi amenta) plate, andagolil chain and mo- 

a copper-plate cngra'vmg ot a miniature portrait of him sliouhl 
be purchased t<;r Jieti ibution amtmg-.t tlie suljbciibeis These 
resolutions -vvere Gained into effect and Dr Bell letiirued a 
long answer to tlie address, which ib adimrahl> written, 
although we are pamtully <5trm k with that absence of 
o^angelual bcntiiuent whieh we ha\e already noticed as per- 
\ading Dr BelU cm respondence At this time the Duke of 
Yoik, ha\ing wituossed the success of the Mauras system in 
the Ko\nl Military Asylum, resolved, with the bamtion of 
the Prmcc llegent, to introduce it into the regimental schools 
throughout the ar u\ , and requested Dr Bell to draw up a 
manual of instructions foi establishing and conducting these 

* aci^oant < f Shtrlnini hospital may be seer ui Howitta Vunti tn 

Re/iruirftable Piacti Some purtioDb of this account we should quote did our Bpaco 

riiut. 
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echoole Thia manual, contrary to his usual habits of literary 
composition, he completed m the course of fi\e days. 

The current of Dr Bell s hfe ran on oinoothly till the autumn 
ot 1813, and success attended Ins efforts e\erj where, but at 
this time, it w as interrupted by certain dibcontents on the part of 
his Sherburn “ brethren,’ — a little more than kin, and lees than 
kind’’ — who complained to the bishop ot their treatment. A 
long correspondence ensued between the bishop and Dr Cell, and 
it seems tlmt the bishop was satisfied that Dr Bells conduct 
in the matter was unexceptionable, and that the complamts of 
the brethren w ere either groundless, or that they applied only 
to the conduct of the contractor who supplied the pro\iBioa3 

We must pass over the immediately bubbei^ucnt events in 
Dr Bells lile, including his inteiviovv with the Grand Itiicheas 
and the Emperor ot Ru&oia, and a \isit which, m the autuym 
of ibid he paid to IreUnd, on the invitation ot the bishop ot 
Derrv, tor the pm pose ot introducing the 3)'Stem into the 
Foundling hospital at Dublin, m tho coiir-c ot whn h visit he 
held contort nres with the directors ot various other institutions, 
and with Mr Peel, who was then Secretary tor Ireland We 
find notlnng hut sdiouls and scboolmastc^^, correspondence ind 
vi-dtations, until October 1H15, when he treated hiin^elt to a 
well-earned holiday, and procectled to heotl-md, whoe he had 
not been tor sevei J ) ears. He lemained there until the cud 
ot December, when he letumrd to I ngLuid His account ot 
this trip, contained m a lctt< r wnlteu Irom Carlisle, is too 
characteristic not to be extracted — 

I Lavu jnat fiuialiod a tour oJ Uirto uiuutbb in my native country, to 
VHit fneiiJa — nut its cur osities mterestiuft eoenery, or natural lieauties, 
hut Its cJcLolaBtit inf>titutionb is cumms or iiiteresting or beau 

titu) in luy eyea hut tbe late of < hiklrou — hut the inlant ruiud — hut the 
ejiiiitnal crvatiun Lhuut,h f have been m A.mcim,a Asm ALf^ica a‘5 well 
aa Europe and in a cuimti'j notorious ot late, /let the Bonajiarteau^ say 
where,) hevond the limits ot them all, f nave in my prosHUi. viBitation, 
been lunind m the line oi my vocation further north than ever I was 
beloie J have buen lu a city vvhiob has as mauv uniyersities as all tuRland 

In the summer of next year (1816), he earned into execution 
a long-chcriahed deeign ot a tour on the continent He spent 
some time in Pans, then proceeded rapidly to Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Yverdun, where Pestalozzi’s school engrossed ins at- 
tention, Hofwyl, whore Fellcnberg established his celebrated 
induetrial school, Fnburg, Basle, and down the Bhino into 
Holland This tour occupied from June to September and 
having now contracted a love of foreign travel, he contemplated 
a visit to America, but was dissuaded by his fnend Lord 
Kenyon, on the ground that there ‘‘ was not, and ("so bs Lord- 
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ebp feared) never would be, enou^ of principle m Amenca, to 
work upon to do good, even by Dr BeU’e almoat all-powerful ays- 
teiu He therefore went about in the north of England, entire- 
ly engxo&eed, aa u'^ual, with schools and school-masters. In Juno 
1817, he visited Windsor, at the request of the good old 
Queen Charlotte, and was much gratified at the reception he 
Diet with from Her Majesty and the Prmcess Elizabeth. 

Again Schools 1 Schools' in England and Scotland, until 
the end of January, 1818, when he received at St. Andrews 
a note from the archbishop of Canterbury, ofitring him a 
piebendary s stall m Hereford Cathedral He was accordingly 
appointed by the archbishojj, and admitted bv the bishop of Here- 
ford , but he soon found that the oflSce required longer residence 
than he had anticipated, and that the mastership Sherburn 
h(5ppital presented his holding several ot the appointments 
that were attached to the stall, and from which its mcome was 
mamlv derived He w le therefore atixiou- to efiect an ex- 
change, but m this he did not succeed until March of next 
year, when he had the choice of two preferments, a prebend 
in Westminster, and the wardenship of Manchester The m- 
corae of the latter office was higher, ranging fr»ni £1,200 to 
£2,o<>0 a year, while the toimer was valued at fiom £700 to 
£1,100 , but he preferred the former, probably because he 
thought it would he more advantageous to re''ide in Eondou 
than m Manchenter He was accordingly incstalled prebemKry 
of Wcistminster, and entered on the duties of bis office We 
may mention, as lu instance of his constant desire to Jo ev eiy 
thing in the best manner possible, that on his appointment to 
metropTiUfan dutv, he became ^ery dcairuus of cometmg 

* bjj4 accent” — rather a hnuelnss. task we. shouJil pjij 2 ^ 

pose, for a man in Ins six ty-^eve^tfl year lie iccordingly em- 
ployed hia seetetaiy note down during sermon those words 
^ in which it moot evidently appeared , and on returning homo, 

* he would endeavour to ai quire from him the proper pionuneia- 

* tion of them ’ This was a somewhat novel applmition of the 
ni?ifuai insinirie(/n principle, the clergyman instructing his 
auditor in the doctrines and duties of Christianity during 
sermon, and the auditor m'^trueting the clergyman in elocu- 
tion afterwards ’ His secretary nas also n<piired to sit in 
the most distant parts of the chair, to ascertain whether the 
jireacher’s voice was audible at a distance 

An event now occurred, which greatly disturbed Dr Bell’s 
peace of mind We have already alluded to the complaints 
that Wicre made by the Sherburn brethren in 1818 These 
w ere renew cd from time to time but m 1819, they assumed 
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a Benoufl aspect. Mr Miobael Angelo Taylor, of Chanoery- 
Refonn celebrity, having heard of the complaints made from 
time to time by the “ brethren ” saw that the hospital would 
fumi^ him with a"^evance” that would tell” admirably 
He therefore entered into correspondence on the subject with 
the bishop of Durham, threatening to expose pubhcly the 
abuses that he protessed to have detected m the management 
of the trust. The Bishop agreed to set an enc^uuy on foot, 
and appointed as commissioners the Rev D Durell, and the 
Rev H Philpotts, who has since attained so much notoriety 
as bishop of Exeter Their report was very tavorable to 
Dr Bell , they only recommended a low improvements, which 
he was very willing to adopt The commissioner^?, however, 
had only enquired into the treatment of the brethren, whose 
complaints led to their appointment , and the bishop had ccA- 
Bult^ hia temporal chancellor respecting the whole manage- 
ment oi the trust This gentleman gave as his opinion, that 
Dr Bell had not properly expended t!ie £3,000 that he had 
receiied from his predecLSSor tor dilapidations and that lie had 
appropriated to his own use the money receiied lor timber 
sold from the estates belonging to the hospital Against those 
charges Dr Bell i indicated him^cH, by showing that he had 
actually laid out, or was then laying out, on the repairs ot the 
ddipidations, a sum that would be no moie than covered bv the 
£3 000 and the pfico of the timber together He admitted 
that tins work hid been carried on more dnwly than it might 
have been, but maintained that he had all along had the lull 
intention of devoting the whole aum in question to the bcnetit 
ot the hospital The bishop now determined on holding an 
official visitation of the hospital, which ho earned into effect 
in the month of August The result of the cxaramation oi 
the brethren was highly favorable to Dr Bell, and the bishop 
expressed his satisfaction as tu their treatment. But by the 
advice of his temporal chancellor, he issued an ordinance, re- 
quiring the master to apply the proceeds of the sale of timber 
to the erection ot additional buddings, tor the purpose ot fon- 
vertmg the fifteen ‘ out- brethren" into “ in-brethrem” As the 
former cost the master only about £j each, while the latter 
cost £35, this involved a considerable diminution of his income 
But the worst effect of this matter was the irritation produced 
by the diseussions in the mind botn of Dr Bell and of the aged 
prelate, who had, for so long a time, been his kind and faithlul 
friend The bishop’s ordinance was of course complied w ith, 
although Lord Kenyon, Dr Bell’s constant adviser in all 
matters, expressed a strong opinion that it was unjust 
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Dr Bell now retained to hi 8 fevottte work, and was busied lu 
recening and answenng innunierablo communications respect- 
ing echools and the selection of school masters, the bestowal 
ot prizes upon teachers, and the examinations necessary to 
ascertain their scTeral merits Ihus passed the tune till mid- 
summer 1822, when he paid a visit to Galloway, where he 
found that his estates had been much neglected. ^ He now 
‘ read books on ianmng, roilc and walked frequently over his 
‘ property, and questn med his tenants on ei eryimagmable point, 

* that he might be the better able to set on foot all necessary 

* improvements." He did not, however, neglect the great bu- 
siness of his life, but ‘"took much pams with the si bools at 
‘ Cattle Douglas, Duiutncsg where he occ^i-iionally ahSioted in the 
‘ episcopal chapel ) and Crossmichael and at the latter place, 
*<*^0 found an iblo and zealous (O-adjutor m the Kev I) 

^ Welsh,* who cordiilly seconkd his efh^rts to estabh&h a 

* Madias school, which tbev ultimately “ucierdcd m doing ’ 

Another period of about woven ^car'. pissed in the usual 

manner, occupied with inoessiat coirespondence on the great 
subject, -vihits of inspc< fion witli oeeihnind interval‘s of nominal 
rest, but really only varied labour, at Cbeltcnhain, where he liad 
purchased a very elegant yilU This bimgs us to 1829, when 
Sherburn hospital was MSited by a parliamentary < omnubsion 
Dr Boll denie 1 their right to make any othcnal enquirieg as 
the bishop of the diocese was the sole ai'.itur of the ho'^pital 
but willingly furni'^hod them with all information as individual 
From their report it appears th it the average expenses amount 
ed to about £l,i73, and Dr Bells clear income to £l Ibd per 
annum 

Hitherto Dr Bell had enjoyed such \ measure of health and 
strength as tails to the lot ol few ot the hiinian lace , but at 
last ho was obliged to buccumh to the influence of old age 
“ As early is September of the present year, (Ibh)j while he 
‘ wa.s Hta'vmg at Shorburn hou'^e, a slight indiatmctness and 

* thickness in his von e was pcrciptible, and when he preached 
‘ at Westminster Abbey m October, it was evidently with 
‘ great exertion It wan not, however, till some time after Uis 
‘ return to Cheltenliam that he became at all alarmed about 
' himsolf Finding the difl5culty of artuulation mcroaae, me- 
^ dical aid was called in — ^Mr Seagur, from whose advice he 
‘ had formerly received much benefit and Dr Newell, who had 

* Author of thp Litu nf Ur Thomafi Browa and afterwards Protessor of chnroh 
history lu the UnivHrsitj ot Edjuburs'h and one «>t tholoadura m those niovamenta, 
flhich iMued in the djsrujtjen ot tlio S. uftish < sUhlfehmont, -ml tliv tovnvvti vn ot the 
iroe Chanh of Soutlanih in 1913 — En C U 
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‘ attended him thirty years before, when at Cheltenham, bmng 
‘ hi8 present attendants.” The opinions of Sir Henry Halford and 
Sir Benjamin Brodie were also taken, and he patiently submitted 
to the course of treatment which they recommended , hut it was 
of no use , hia voice became gradually more and more inarticu- 
late, and at last his vocal organs refused their functions 
altogether , and it was only by means of a elate and pencil, and 
by signs, that he was able to communicate with hia attendants 
and fnends. On this warning he proceeded to “ set hia house 
m order ” He had made many wills from time to time , but 
had continually changed his intention respectmg the disposal 
of his property, as new objects from time to time presented 
themaeUes. Now, however, it was necessary to act decidedly, 

and on the 11th of May, without saying a word to any one 

* else, ha desired Mr Davies to write as follows, to his bankers 
‘ in London tor his signature ' It is my wish for you to transfer 
‘ into the jomt names of William Haig, provost of St 
‘ Andrew's, North Britain , Kobert Haldane, D D, first 
< minister of the parish church of St Andrew’s aforesaid , 

‘ George Buist, D D , second minister of the said paneh 
‘ church , and Andrew Alexander, A M., professor of Greek 

at the university of St Andrew’s, the sum £60,000 ('sixty 
‘ thousand) three per cent consobdated Bank Annuities, oemg 
‘ part of the stock now standing in my name , and I will 

* thank you to send me the necessary power of attorney 
‘ for that purpose, and another (I suppose will be ne- 

* cessary) tot the transfer of £b0,000 three per cent re- 
' duced, &c 

“ Let me entreat you to make all dispatch, as no tune must 
be lost ’ ” 

Tne powers o'! attorney were lo ’nim neit hay, ana 
immediately signed- Perhaps £120,000 were never conveyed 
away m so laconic a manner Preiaously to this, he had pur- 
chased some pieces of ground m St. Andrew’s, and these be 
du-ected to be conveyed to the same trustees, for the purpose 
of erecting school-rooms and other buddings 

This transfer bemg effected, there naturally succeeded a penod 
of mtense excitement No trust-deed was as yet executed, and 
il he had died m the meantime, the trustees might have devoted 
the funds to any conceivable purpose , they might have thrown 
them mto the Bea,or expended them on a thoueand-Fold EUenbnrghi- 
an quantity of lolly pops. Hence the necessity of hastening the 
execution of a trust-deed, but then on the other hand, he had not 
defimtely made up his mind as to the precise destination pf the 
funds. After various fluctuations of opimon and intention on 
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this point, it waa at last detenDined, that £50,000 should bo 
appropriated to the foundation and endowment of a “ Madras 
(iSlege” at St Andrews, £50,000, m equal Shares of £10,000 
each, for the establishment ot Madras Schools’' m Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Lreith , £10,000 as a subsenp- 
tion to a Royal Naval School, which was about to be establish- 
ed in the neighbourhood of London , and £lO,()Ck> to the pro- 
vost, magistrates and town-council of St. Andrew’s, for moral 
and religious purposes, and fur useful and permanent works for 
the benefit and inipro\ ement of the town. A deed to this 
effect was drafted, and two of the trustees proceeded to Chel- 
tenham It was discussed and rc-discussed for several days, — 
Br Bell, though unable to utter a word, taking a warm and 
animated part m the discussion It w cs then forwarded to a 
X^ondon liwyer of eminence ind at last it was signed b\ 
Dr Bell and the two trusts s, they binding tbcmbelves un- 
der ft penalty to prooure the ^-ignatuies of tlio other two As 
to the disposal of the remainder ot hio property, wc cannot 
make out a very distinct account, as be so often made and 
cancelled wills , but so far as wc can understand the matter, 
ho left fais vdla at Cheltenham to his sister, and his estate in 
Galloway and property m Edinburgh, ( burdened with rertain 
annuities to hia sister and other r<,lativcs) to the town of Cupar 
in Fife for the promotion of education on the Madras system, tie 
aKo gave £2,0(K) for the endowment of a lectureship, in connevion 
with the epiKxipal church in Edinburgh, on educational tibjecte 
Altogether it would appeal that be made o-ver property for the 
purpose of promoting the work of education, that wouLl yield 
about £4,000 a year for eaer 

Dr Bell was now sadly dietrcesod by what he deemed the 
rermasness of the St Andiew s trustees He had been all his 
life of a hasty md impatient temper, which was, of course, not 
lessened by bis confinement and the loss of Jus voice He could 
not, therefore, understand why buildings bhould not be erected, 
and schools estabhshed, m a space of time, which almost any 
other man would have admitted to be far too short for the pur- 
pose, and the trustees were not men of veiy extraordinary 
activity He, therefore, attempted to mfuse fresh blood into 
the trustee-ship, and nominated a set of extraordmary visitors ” 
He also nommated Dr Gillespie of Sc Andrew’s, under the 
direction of the trustees, to the office of special a isitor” on a 
salary of £100 a year The trustees strenuously objected to 
what; they represented as an unwarrantable infringement of the 
trustf deed , and an angry correspondence ensued, m which Br 
Bell certainly usee very bitter language, especially charging the 
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trustees with having humed the execution of the trust-deed, 
while hi3 mind was naturally in a state of considerable esmte- 
ment , — 'a charge which was certainly without foundation. Be 
received from the most emmeut Scotch lawyers opinions, that he 
had the power to modify and supplement the trust-deed , and, 
accordingly, executed another for the appomtment of the visi- 
tors and special visitor , but eminent English lawyers gave the 
contrary opinion, and so this supplementary deed became a dead 
letter 

At last, on the 27th of January, 1832, Dr Bell closed his 
long and labonous life, and on the 12th February, his remama 
were deposited in W estminster Abbey 
If our space permitted, we should now give some extracts from 
the correspondence addressed to Dr Bell m England, as we 
did at the close of our jiotice ot his Indian career But thfe 
length to which this article has evtendod renders this im- 
possible , and this is the less to be regretted, as it almost all 
relates to schools, and consetiuenlly has a good deal of same- 
ness about it There is one rather rcrairkable exception, 
which we should like to quote as an amusing instance of 
two thorough enthusiasts on ditFeient [mints coming into 
contact with each other Tlio Rc\ T Sykes of Guils- 
borough was the very model of a High-clmrch clergvmm, 
nch and charitable, learned and zealous, — fiir religion moderately, 
for the church enthusiastically lie e nde ivoured, with wonderful 
earnestness and perseverance, to diaw Dr Bell into a controvci'iv 
on ecclesiastical matters, re-jpocting the relation of the cpibcopal 
church in Scotland to the church of England , but this Dr 
Bell as pertmaciously refused, on the ground ih it it lay alto- 
gether beyond his piovince Mr Sykes rciomcd that a subjei t 
of such importance as the faith m tJie “ hol> Catholic Church’ 
could not be beyond the province ot any mini»tcr, oi any Chris- 
tian, and Dr Bell begged him, in the most polite terms possifile, 
— Suaiissime m moda, Jortisi,ime in rt — not to bother him any 
more about a matter that did not interest him in my degree. 
The correspoudeiice is one of the mo-.l amusiug that \v e ever met 
with but is far too long for insertion here 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic of Dr Bell’s admirers, and the 
most attached of hjw fnenJ^j, was Loid Kenyon, the son of the 
first Lord, a highly lespectable man, and an admirably consistent 
tory Dr Bell paid him many y laits, and icceiy ed from Inm, and 
wrote to him, mnumerablo letters, applied to him on all occasions 
when he rec|utred advice, and kemt him informed of all bis pio- 
ceedmgg His Lordship’s scat at Gredington was the place where 
he seems most to have delighted to pay a visit , and Ins Lordship’s 
schools, thorough Madras ones, he regarded as the best examples 
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of the apphcation Cf( the Byst^ to tUIsm aohoola* Hu other 
moet Irequent ooneepondenta were Mr Marriott and Mr. Watts, 
with the^e poete, Wordsworth, Southey, and S T. Colend^e 
From Dr Southey, eepeoially, he received very valuable advice 
on several important occasione, biB appreciation of which is 
ehown, not eo much by his acting m aceordance with it, (for this 
was a stretch of oomphanoe beyond bis power,) as by his some- 
times expressmg regret afterwards that he had not taken it, and 
by the aimety he mamfested to secure his services as his liter- 
ary ezeoutor 

And now it ipay be ezpected that we should attempt an 
estimate of the character of Dr Bell, and of hia influence on 
the men ot bis ago and of future generationa This we shall do 
very shortly We have already more than once alluded to what 
ifre regard as the fatal defect of his apprehension of the grand dis- 
tinguishing truths of that Gospel which he was commissioned 
to preach , and we cannot doubt that this defect made him both 
a less useful and a less happy man than he would otherwise have 
been The grand distinguishing feature of his character was 
that which IS essential to all greatness, and which we believe 
goes more than any other one quality to the constitution of 
greatness, — the power of concentrating ms whole mind upon one 
object No man who can do this is a little man , and if the ob 
ject be good in itself no man who can do this will fail of ac- 
complishing much gooJ If we have at all succeeded m com- 
municating to our readers any considerable portion ot the im- 
pression produced on our own mmd by the study ot Dr Bell s his- 
tory, they arc fully awaro how thoroughly he consecrated e\ cry 
taculty ot body, soul and spirit, every hour of his time, and ev ery 
waLmg though f sleepmg dream, to the odvatweffivent of edu- 
cation, and how effectually he succeeded, is shewn by the wide 
diflufiion of the Madras system all over the civilized world 

But this kind ot character has its disadvantages Dr Bell 
was in earnest, and he could not afford to paptlionize with mere 
jdlera. Tho man ot one aim is generally, to a greater extent than 
IS desirable, a man ol one idea , — and there la no doubt that 
Dr Boll judged of men and things solely with reference to their 
bearing upon the Madras system He was unquestionably dog- 
matic and overbearing when bis own system was touched, and it 
could not but be always touched, since it radiated forth, m hia 
a^rehension, into all the regions of human thought and human 
aflection. Hence it was notwithstanding the immense 

extent of his acquaintance and correspondence, nifl friends were 
not very numerous , but thc^e who toere hia friends were at* 
tached to bun in no ordinary degree. 

Hifl mcamera were not much fitted to attract the merely 
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casual obBOTver , hw appearance was imther gruff and nngamlj^ 
and he had but little eympathy with, or interest in, the matters 
timt occupy the attention of the generahty of men. Like most 
of hia countrymen, he was of a very aigomentatiye turn of mind, 
and be had neither the tact nor the temper to make bim a good 
ai^er Thus, although our syiumthies are entirely with hun 
in his controversy with his St Andrew’s trustees, we cannot but 
perceive that he entirely sacrificed the advantages of the better 
cause and the nght side of the argument, by his violence of tem- 
per and virulence of invective, while hia adver^nes preserved 
their coolness unruffled, and had, undoubtedljr, the best of the 
argument. This was m his latter days, when it may be supposed 
that old age, and disease, and speechlessness, had much ruffled his 
temper , but the same infirmity must have attached to him in his 
younger years W e might refer to vanous bttle mcidents that go 
to demonstrate this , hut the following short paragraph, in a 
letter from his kind fnend. Colonel Floyd, evidently alluding 
to some sell-accusation on his own part, will stand in the place 
of more detailed illustration — I pray you” (writes Colonel 

* Floyd, m 1789) ‘‘ not to be cast down, however often you may 
‘ be worsted in con versa ti on But I am of opinion it may be 

* safer to proceed by collateral applications, rather than, con- 

* fiding m your courage and strength, by direct attack in full 

* front This way is more magnanimous , the other more 

* prudent and we ha^ e all heard that discretion is the better 
‘ part of valour” In connexion with the subject of bis 
argumentativeness, we may also quote a short extract from the 
hfe of the celebrated Dr Chalmers, now m cour=?e of publica- 
tion by Dr Hanna It la part of a letter from Di Chalmers 
to his wife, without date, but written m 18^0 “In the 
‘ morning ot Sunday, too, before breakfast, and when I was 
‘ still in bed, there came in an aged clencal looking personage, 
‘ whom I had not before seen, and who asked if ne was m 
‘ the apartment of Dr Chalmers, to which I replied in the 

* aflirmative He announced himself to be Dr Bell, founder 

* of the Madras system of education, and he spoke with great 

* vehemence and volubility in behalf of his method In the 
‘ course of the day I handed him over to Mr Collins, who you 

* know 13 the stout antagonist of the new system, and they have 

* had a good tough controversy upon the subject. He spoke 
‘ himseh hoarse to me about it, on my walk from the church to 
‘ the bath , and on the Monday morning, at breakfast, I got him 
‘ and Mr CoUms to have a further engagement thereanent 

‘ I believe he has left us in some degree of dudgeon ” A 
few pages further on, we have a report of Dr Chalmers’s 
conversational account of the set-on between Dr Bell and 
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]VIr Coliins at the Monday’s breakfast Xhe report is evident- 
Iv gome what inaccurate, as it assj^na to the Monday Df Bell’s 
expreasion ot surprise at the humility of Dr Chalmera’s apart- 
ment, which must, eviclentlv, have been uttered on occasion 
of hiB hrat visit, on the Sunday We could almost -venture 
to say also, nostro pencuh, that Dr Chalmers,, in r^eatiaaj 
Dr Bell sexcUmation, did not insert the epithet which Dr Bell 
iS represented aa prehxmg to his name This must have been 
the conjectural emendation, introduced by the narrator, suo pm- 
culo , and it is probable that Dr Bell made use of the expres-* * 
eion, or at least indicated by his voice and manner that the con- 
trast between the giratness oi the man and the humility of the 
apartraent excited his tnrpnac , all that -we say is that we are 
confident that Di Chilrntre, m narrating the occurrence, es- 
chewed the repetition of the ascription of greatnets to himselt. 

. Otherwise the report is undoubtedly correct Dr Chalmers 3 
guests acre Mr Ddwird Irving, it that time his Assistant, and 
Mesars. AitLcn 'xnd McOrcgoi , teaohv-rs ot lus jiarochiil echooL 
One of these gentlemen is piubably the nanator Tales of 
‘ the school and out of school followed close upon each 
‘ other *** Mr Aitkcn mentioned that Dr Bell, hum India, had 

* called the prcviou"' iiay between bcrraons, dcbinng to see the 
‘ clas-s-roum ‘I had a call from hW (said Dr Chdmers) this 
‘ morning I was lying awake mmy old woman s room,* cogitating 

* -whether I should iT'-t up or not when I heard a Ik avy btep in 
‘ the kitchen, ind the door (fpcmiig and tlie speaker enter ng » 

' rough voice exclaimed ‘ Cm thi‘» he the chambei ot the great 
‘ Dr Chalmers ^ ‘ And -what did yon say ^ enquired Mr 

‘ Irving, who enjoyed exceedingly the ridiculouBnessb of the 
^ question With a quiet emile and inimitable archness, 

‘ accomjnnied by frequent bhuttings of the eyelids, — ‘I even 
' told lum’ (said Dr Chalmers) * thit it was and I in-yited him 

* to stay and breakfast with me T knew that !Mr Cullins was 
‘ to be out with a pi out, and was glad to think that the discus- 
‘ bion between the merits ot hia bchool system and the Scottish, 

* winch I knew was soon to follow, would be supported by 

* one who, I suspecte 1, -w as more than a ra itch for him’ — 

* 'Well, said Mr Irvnmg, 'and how didit tuin up 'Mr Colima 
' arrived as I expected, and to it they set, tootli uid nail ’ — ' And 

* the result ? — ‘ Collmb was too many for him ’ ” 

Aa hi8 exceeding earnestness rendered him impetuous and 
violent m his arguments with his equals, so -we fear we must 

* Dr CWlmere had rented an aportinniit m tba hoiiBe of an old woman m hJs 

parish, in ord^r the bett* r to t iirv Into iffnt Iuk m ble vievn with lebpoct to paro- 

ohiaJ Pnpennteodente Mrs Citalinrra and his limily wcroattluH time absent on a 
vkit to lus ruIaUvca m Fite, iiid he Seems to haie ahnt op bm house, and to have 
JiTCd aJtngttijer In hia old fromaD b apartment ’ , 
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admit that the same cause frequently rendered him exacting 
and overbearing towards his interiors His teachers had no 
mercy to expect it they did not do loll justice to the systenn 
His private secretanes had no emeeure Unconscious of fotigue 
himself, he had no idea that human muscles and human brains 
could be overtaxed. Nor did it dimimBh the seventy of the 
task that ho imposed upon them, that he eecms to have oontt- 
Dually represented to them the magnitude (»t the pirvilega that 
was conferred upon them, in being penmtted to be his fellow- 
workmen m introducing “ the sv stem” uhith uas deblincd to 
regenerate the human race We know nnt whether to impute 
to a similar cause the unhappiness of his married life As we 
have already said, Mr Southey diaws an impenetrable veil 
over tins p)art of his history, w hich we have no w ith to with- 
draw •* 

The mere fact that a clergyman accnmulitcd a fortune which • 
mubt have amounted to at ipi=t £130 OUO, has veiy naturally 
given rise to a very general inipreb'^ion that Dr Bell was of 
very par-^imonioub, or e\en uuaerly hihit'J But from Mr 
Southey’s minute det uls in regard to his income and expendi- 
ture, this does not seem to liav e been the case It will bo re- 
membered that on bio return from India, he was possessed of 
upwards ot £25,000 Considering tlie very d.d\ antageoua 
terms on which he invested a portion of this capital m the 
purchabe of land, it is evident that the inteiest on his Iniian 
savings would amply suffice tor his annual expenses. Then 
during almost the whole ot the thirty-hve j cars that ho tpent 
at home, his professional income, mcluding his penbion, his hob- 
pital, and bis prebend, must, on an average, have conhiderablv 
exceeded £2,000 His early training had accustomed him to 
simple habits, and he had no tastes ot an expenbive kind But 
he lived in a style suitable to hia station He sent about 
£160 a year to bcotland tor distnhution amongst his relatives, 
and he made many donations to rehgiou'^, and o'^peciilly edu- 
cational objects, which, in those days, mubt have appeared muni- 
ficent, and which would not be deemed small even now, w ben 
liberabty is measured by an expanded standard He seems 
from the first to have resolved to promote the diffusion of “ the 
system” bv means of posthumous benefactions and we doubt 
not that this resolution led him to be more solicitous than he 
would otherwise have been as to the obtaining of lucrative bene 
fices, but we do not think that even this resolution caused him 
to be particularly chary as to his expenditure As it was, 
the distractions and annoyances of his^last days must surely 
have taught him, (and it they did not" teach him, they may 
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veil teach others,) how much better it is for men to ky out 
tbeir money m lie service of God, and for the benefit of their 
fellow-men, as they receive it from year to year, or from month 
to month, than to accumulate it m the hope of accomplishing 
great good by means of posthumoua benefactions 

We cannot possibly enter into any dissertation on the merits 
of the system of instniction of which Dr Boll was the author 
We bebeve that almost any system will work well m the hands 
of enthusiastic and energetic men , and in other hands no sys- 
tem that can be devised will be of much use Still it appears 
to us that the Madras system has one advantage over all others , 
and that is its cheapness. There is no country in the world 
where this is not a cardmal merit , since this, as we beheve, is 
the pomt on which must hinge the question whether the whole 
bdtiy of the people can be educated, or whether a large and 
“ important class of the population in every country must be left 
without education altogether, or with such a scanty portion as 
IS very little better than none at alL 

One sentence m conclusion as to the execution of the bio- 
graphy We do not remember that we ever met with any 
cnticiem on tlus work , but it 13 no new charge upon Dr 
Southey, that bis writings, and especially his biographical 
writings, are unnecessarily full and diffuse And we doubt 
not that those who have brought this charge agamst his lives 
of Wesley and of Nelson, may have found the same fault 
with the present joint work of himselt and his son ‘ We 
are not, however, disposed to uphold the charge For any 
one particular ekes ol readers, the work may be too large , 
but for a work of this kind there are various classes of readers, 
some one ot whom would have felt a deficiency had any con- 
siderable portion of these three volumes been left out. It 
was a noble characteristic of Dr Southey s mind, that he was 
never satisfied with a one-sided view of any event, or any cha- 
racter , and this characteristic his son seems to have inherited 
And then it ought to be considered, that if the biographers 
have inserted more of Dr Bell’s correspondence than some 
may deem necessary, the amount that they have rejected, 
(seeing that Dr Bell had a more than Moslem horror of the 
destruction of any scrap of paper), must have been something 
immense 

" He ill that's done we haplj know, 

But not the ill remated ” 

For ourselves, we are free to say, that we have read every 
word of the three volumes before us with unflagging interest. 
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Art IV — Life Bombay and the Neighhounng Ouf-statioru 
— Londmu Bentley 1852 

This is a very handsome volume up” with a prodiga- 

lity rare in these degenerate days. There is a profusion of 
paper and a parade of type , which in tliese dnvs of cheap pub- 
lication, when the grand object is to crowd the largest possible 
amount of the latter on to the smallest possible superficies 
of the former, is something reallv refreshimr It is pleasant 
reading — at least for the eyes But we do not limit our praise 
to its external adornments It is altogether a very agreeable 
book — well printed, — well illubtratcd, and — well written 

It would be easy to tell the reader what the book is not , 
but as we believe that it is very much what the writer intended 
it to be, we feel no disposition to blame him for not mak- 
ing it something else It is a descnptivo account of Anglo- 
Indian society in Bombay and some of the neighbouring stations, 
as Poona, Mahabuleshwar, ice , &-C , with graphic sketches of 
some of those places There ih nothing very novel m its pages, 
and nothing very profound But it is written in an easy, 
animated style there is no vulgar pretence about it , the anec- 
dotes with which it 19 interspersed, it rather apo^ryplial, are 
amusing and well-told , the reflexions are sensible and acute , 
and the descriptive passages lively and picturesque 

But? though sufficiently hvely ind amusmg, the book is harm- 
less and moflenaive The motto on the title-page will, probably, 
prepare the reader tor something more h^hly seasoned than he 
will find m the subsequent chapters. When an author parades 
on the first page of his book the novel inscription — 

** If there b a h jle in a your coats 
I rede you tent it 
A chid s amang you takin notes, 

And faith he’ll prent it — 

one naturally feels prepared to find something rather spicy and 
personal in it But the authoi ot Life in Bombay assures 
us in his preface, that “ though coubcious of the very imperfect 
‘ manner lu which he has in other respects executed the task he 

* has assigned lumaelf, it is a great satisfaction to him to feel tlmt 
' he has steered clear alike of politics and personalities, and has 

* not introduced a smgle aneMote which can offend or wound 
‘ the feelings of a single individual.” This is, doubtless, extreme- 
ly amiable- But amiable people are not always the most pt- 
quants A httle naughtiness le eometunes more entertaining 

o 
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There are imfortunately too many readers to whom this dis- 
claimer will be any thing but a recommendation Some even of 
the lady-readers of Life m Bombay would not like it the loss for 
ehcitiag from them occasional ejaculations of “ Oh — fie 1 Mr Cr " 
We w3l not answer for it, however, that such exclamations 
may not be heard, in spite ot the author’s confident asaurances, 
that there is nothing personal in hi=^ book, and nothing ofiensive 
m hiB anecdotes* If the anecdotes are true, they are, certainly, 
personal anecdotes If the pei* 60 iiB initialised in them are mere 
myths — if they are intended to t^ify whole clashes ot society 
— some of the stones may he considered rather offensive, as they 
are of a character to convey an unfa% orable opinion of society at 
large* But this latter hypothecs mdeed, is hardly to be consi- 
dered for a moment The author ot Lift in Bmnhay has declared 
hil personal cognizance ot the incidents which he has narrated 
He heard, or saw, or was, m some way, mixed ujj with what he 
records, — and we are not rjmte sure that it we thought our- 
selves the individuals pointed at m one or two of our author’s 
anecdotes, we should not be inclined to regard them as uudem- 
ahly personal, and, perhaps, a little ofiens-n e 

Howe\er, the general character which is here gi-\en ot life in 
Bombay, is sutficiently favorable to reconcile the residents at 


that presidency to the exceptional anecdotes with which the 
author has mterspersed his work The tollowmg picture, tor 
example, ot the general aspects of society m the Western set- 
tlement, la not likely to give offence — 


Tbe Boi lety of Bombay may be cui'f=>ori1y described as coneisting of two 
OTand diyiBions uBually diutinguiahed in local parlance, as those who 
belong to the aeivice and those who do not ’ Under the former head are 
classed all members of the ciyil, military, and naval departments) The 
latter comprises the gentlemen of the legal profession, private medical 
practitioners, and last, though not least, our large and wealtbi merchant 
community 

But before entering into any details of the Torious ramifications of 
Bombay society, wo must beg permission to offer a few obacrvations rela 
tive to the most striking points oi distinction between * men and manners, 
here and in England 

Foremost m the list we would particularise the absence of all approach 
to broad vulgarity m tbe circles of an Indian salon , and staitling as this 
tact may appear, it is clearly dedutihle from firstly, the circumstance that 
we have neither “ parvenus nor “ nouveaux nohes among us to shook one 
with their upstart airs and, secondly, that with very few exceptions no one 
comes to this country without either having laid the foundation, or com- 
pleted the aocompliehment, of a gentlomane cduoatiou Iho youngest eo 
sign, who frequently enters upon his career at the early age of sixteen or 
aeventeen, comes straight from his school, or college and though we must 
admit that this early plunge into the independence and temptations of a 
military life, is too often detrimental to the scarcely developed intellectual 
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faculties yet to a moderately well oonetitoted mind the abundant leisure 
now at hifl disposal, opens a wide field for exertion and improvement 

itli all the pnde of opening manhood, be feels that be is no longer eon 
Bidered as a boy but enhtled bouceforth to association at the mess table, on 
terms of eqaalit\ with men whose aerncee and talents command universal 
admi ration and respect 

It IS notorious that from this class of half, or rather self-educatod youth*, 
have sprung some of the most efficient oihoers iq tho Company s aervioe 
and one instanoe is more especially before us m the case of a gentleman, 
BOW the able commandant of a corps of irregular hoiee who came to this 
country about five or six and twenty years ago, a raw unfledged boy of 
fifteen with no other advantages than those of the mere rudiments of edu 
cation good principles, and indomitable epirib. His aubsequent career baa 
bean that of a dashing soldier an upright magiatrate, and a good man 
Applying every leisure moment to the acquirement of thoea practical 
mei hanioal arts whn h have proved invaluable bleRfiinge in the distant and 
half civilized districts of India he la at once the father of hia corps, and a 
most uhetul servant to Government • 

The foregoing observations do not apply to the civilian, who raieli arrivcB 
m the oouutry before he has attained to the age of twenty one , and after a 
enurae of anvere study, and passing through the ordeal of a collegiate e^a 
tmnation it is to be preeumad that he makes his dtlmt m Indu, a scholar 
in attainment and a gentleman in address 

e repeat therefore, that absolute vulgarity or gross ignorance is rarely 
if ever eni ountered in our circles and tbnngli diffen.nt dngrees oi lebue 
merit doubtless exist here, as elsewhere the man ol cultivated rmnd will 
perhaps, meet with lees to shook hia fastidious tastes than in the n'oesearily 
mixed society of England, whore the anstocraci of huth and the anstu 
cracy of wealth alike struggle tor pre emmenoe ^itli neither of these 
have we anything to do , our anstoermy is that ot age and precedence is 
strictlv regulatna according to the degree ot ^emontv attained in ' the 
service beginning with the civilians a« the pidgis ind law Ojlmuiutialui-B 
of tho land —Pjo ^9 — 

AVe are not sufficiently acijuainted with the porfeonilities of 
Bombay society, to be able to identity with anv great tcr- 
taintv, the modi 1 effiocr heie iii t induced We hope tint the 
pitsige does not refer to tlic one, who n n ntlv exemplified hia 
goodness 'ind upiightntba hy m iligning the ivhole Bcngd nriny 

hen we coiiie to sketch a. nit idol officer lor our^clie'., wc shall 
not lutiodueo into our sketch the words “ he maligneth the army 
ot tlie presidency to whn hhc <loth not belong, and cullcth them 
all rogues and vagabonds ’ But we have no light to assume the 
identity of these two officers, simply on the giound that their 
standing m the service must be about the same (about 25 years), 
and that both are commandants of corps of irregular cayalr^'- 
Au restf', the passage is sufficiently true of Indian society 
in goner il There la not amongst us much obtrusive voilga- 
rity There are yulgar-mmded men among us — and women 
too — but their displays are not very oftensiv e There is, some- 
times, among the men a bttle official hanttur, which la nof 
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magnanimous , and our ladies over>dresB a bttle, are <^ometuneB 
a tnfle noisy, and do thinga, aa the author, indeed, himself has 
ehown, not always in the best possible taste But take us for all 
m all, we may “ pass muster ” Elsewhere the writer says — 
“ Although we do not pretend to sav that the general tone of con- 
‘ yersational society m India could stand any competition with 

* the ^ full flow of talk/ which the literary ciroles of London 
‘ exhibit, yet we ha\e no hesitation m unscrupulously stating 

* that it 13 mcumparably superior to what is usually met wuth 
^ in the provincial cotencd of England This atsertion is ro- 

* ferable to the before-mentioned facts, that every one is lu a 
^ measure an educated man before he sets his foot upon the 

* shores of Bomba\ " "We do not answer, he continues, ^^for 

* the other Presidencies, Wo know nothing ot them, and it 
‘ is liighly probable that Calcutta done may oiler a wider field 
' for the incursions of penmle&s speculators, who, in the en- 

* grossing pursuit of riches, ha\e neither time nor inclination 

* to remedy the deficiencies caused by eail^ neglect and 
‘ when at length the acij^uisition ot wealth may entitle them 

* to enter the precini tsuf society, their uncultivated minds fan 
‘ shed no lustre on the si encs they frequent but do not adorn, 

* We are merely supposing the possibility ot the case, as 
‘ dfducible from the actual insignificance ot Bombav when 
‘ compared with C ilcutt i, ind the consequent slighter induce- 
‘ ment which it ofieis as a settling point to the needy or igno- 
‘ rant adventurer 

On the part of Calcutta we are not quite prepared to own 
the soft impeachment ” Needy and ignorant adventurers sel- 
dom find their way amongst us. As to the ‘ full flow of 
talk,*’ which the literal y circles at home are said to exhibit, 
we believe that it is \ ery much a delusion In England the 
society in which the best (we like the good old word, 
and it 13 J ohnaonian ) is to be heard, la mixed society — society 
in which men ot all professions and no profession are gathered 
together Of purely liteiary society we ha\e no very exalted 
notion Mr Thackeray, who knows something about it, says, 
that there i3 no race of people who talk about books, or, 
perhaps, read books, so little as literary men, ’ and arrives at 
the opimon that generally they are rather a dull tribe. Our 
belief is that litemry men, when they congregate togethej, 
either do not talk literature at all, or talk it in such a mannei 
aa to edify the hearer to the least possible extent Sometimes, 
indeed, they talk about their literary brethren , and with an 
overflowing of gall and bitterness anything but refreshing The 
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conversation of htorarv men in mixed society is sometimes both 
instructive and amusing , but literary society, of which, indeed, 
there is very httle m England, la altogether a different affair 
It 18 either entirely cotene-i^h and the con^orsatiun ot literary 
coteries is mteuBely personal and egotistical on the one hand, and 
supremely ill-natured on the other , or it is ol that antagonistic 
and irrecoucileable character, whith generates mrstrust, leserve, 
and silence At the tables of some ot the leading London pub- 
lishers, it IS possible that you may see gathered together bali-a- 
dozen, or, perhaps, halt a-score ot professed Liitius — the editors 
of, and principal contributors to the leading literary journals 
of the metropolis, but about such a party theie is an uncom- 
fortable kind ot re-^tramt Every man is, or is supposed to be, 
taking the measure ol big neighbour, and he cither talks for 
display,— which is the worst possible kind of talk — or else, as iVta 
easiest and safest couise, he holds his tongue altogether No 
society IS really good which has * a stamp cxclutive and profes- 
sional’’ upon It The charm ot good soiutj in Englanil con- 
sists m the diversentss and jet the reconcilcableness of the 
boui il elements 

But it IS time that we should pass on to other matters Our 
author, though commending the general hobpitahty ot Anglo- 
Indians, grumbles at the disinclination which he encountered, 
on the part of ladies with whom he wa'^ but shghtU acquainted, 
to invite him to remain to tiffin alter a morning visit — ‘ 

The broakfdBt hour m most tamilies is selcidiri later than ten o clock 
after wlm li th« gentlemen betake thenidelvee to their offn hb or oecupationa, 
ani the doora are thrown open tor tlie re<,Mptton of vieitora who continue 
to pour in with little intermission until the clock atrikiup two warns tha 
Btrangers to depart and eumraonB the family to tiffin It is con'<idered an 
act ot glann^t impropriety in a lad-t to invite any gentleman to stay and 
partake ot tins meal, who la not either a relative or an intimate triend of 
the family, and we must confess it itnpn ssod us rather imfavourably touch 
ingtbe hospitality of the good people of Bouihay when, upon the memor 
able occasion of our first Yisitinr tour and after undergoing the fatigue of 
pajing numerous oalle at far distances dimng the hottest hours of the day 
not only did we find oiuselves everywhere, minus the eageily autioipated 
offer ot refreshment but at tho lobt house we actually Icsteneil with parch 
mg throats to thejinglmg of glasses and plates whu h betokened the pre- 
paration ol the tiffin table in au adioming room without these ennnda pro 
ducing any other effect upon the lady of the house than giving ue by sud 
denly dropping the conversation, a pretty significant hint to decamp and 
accordingly in a etate of utter eKhauation we made our parting bows 

This IS one of the weaknesses ot our social system but its counterbalanc 
ing virtues are manifold , and foremost amongst them we would place that 
universal cordiality ot manner whioh greets the stranger upon bia first 
arrival in India, and almost induces him to believe that the stigma of 
national coldness and reserve which is attached to the b oghsh can*ext6nd 
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DO further tlum tUo foggy precmct of their nRti\6 lele It may be that onr 
lev nutnree are thawed beneath the genial influence of a milder clime or 
(iilafi ' for the poetry of the idea ') it may be, that ae every creatine 6 poei 
titm IB here at once marked the char act erislm suspicion of our oountrymeii 
le never excited by fruitloBs endeavours to ascertain who such a person la 
and what he lias ^ Si — Jib 

There are eome excellent reasons why the ladies should not 
invite their morning visitors to tiffin Having, already, given up 
the forenoon to the reception ot their aequaintanee, it would be 
hard upon them, indeed, it they were compelled to give up their 
afternoons too — ^and such la generally the mevitaole result of 
asking one’s tnends to tiffin In England, visits are not paid 
till after luncheon, so the tax is necessarily avoided We think 
it would be very ^rd upon householders if they were expected 
to pay it here 

*"Tbo following remarks on dinner etn|uette contain nothing^ 
absolutely new, but they are expressed m a hvely manner — 

In a place where the rules of otiqu'^tte are sn strictly enforced as id 
B imbay it mav easily be siirmi-^ed that a tolerable amount of tact is au 
essential requisite m an aide de camp to cany him with eclat through 
the delicate intricacies of bis position Hib duties are both manitold and 
important on the occasion of a laige party involving not only the seloetiou 
of notnes for lontatiou but the anaugement of all those finer immitiie of 
details upon which the surcess ot a ii to so itiuttnally depends Poi 
instance in this country wliere ladiea are so gieatlv m the mmoritv, it is 
conaiiered of higher importance than eUewhore tiiat then oompanions for 
the dinner tal le should be previously appointed m oiJnr to avoid con 
fusion and repiOhs presumption in tho'-e, whoso youth or standing do nut 
entitle them to the privilege of ebcorting a ladv 

\ li«t 13 therefore pt spared beforehand by the aide dr camp which it. 
iiiroroiislv acted upon and adjusted with tlie nicest regard to the diatinc 
tnnio rf ruik or luther soniontc IIjus it fieqitently happens that the 
most < haiDung women arc allotted to sorao prosy old civilian or mumbling 
old coLiJci whoee ‘•ole merit consists m his length of service which would 
seem to their lively partners as qualifications entitling them ninth more 
consistently to adnussioa into an aims house than to a scat by their side 

Oh * vivid 13 the reculh r tion of our first public dinner at Government 
House when, having steered o n way hy slow but skilful approat.hes tow fuds 
a ladv, whose lively SBllieB and an m ited conversation bad only the nitrlit 
brjfore rendered a dinner party htjcIi anting, we were in the very act t f eageily 
petitiouing for tl o liappmoas of tecorting hoi, when up rushed an D C , 
acfoinpanicd h) a toothlcbS old colonel with * Mis K—, permit me the 
honour ot presenting Colonol to you 

With an PspresbtoD of ooniic dismay elie threw glance over her 

shoiih r 03 she aoeopted the arm of her vcnnahle^ and, ‘paired not 

matched the couple descended to the dining ro on other attempt 

to obtain a congenial companioa wus eimilarly ft suciond wo were at 
length forced to the DUirtifsing coudnsion, that antique neither m 
age nor service we were consequently nobody so falling bar k as 
resignedly as might be, into the ranks of tl ei “ awkward pqiiad who 
hiuii^l^up the rear wo \ iwued through thre,. mortal hours of dinnei, m 
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t)ie enhvftinig 80 "'iety of a couple of pivenile middiea fioBli on shore, and 
blueluu^ like peonies if a single word were addiosseJ to them Ip 

The lees there is of this kind of reatramt m private society, 
the better It i© nothing' more than an elaborate device to make 
dmnei parties di=iagreeable There are reasons for it beyond a 
doubt , but ei ery body’s experience teaches him, that the luost 
agreeable parties are those at which people are suffered to take 
care of themsehes. 

From dinner-parties, the transition to balls is an easy one. 
Here is an anecdote illustrative of the heroism of an aide-de- 
camp, which on every ac4:,ount is worth quoting — 

A ploasinginslftnue oaoe came under our inimodiato uotue at a ball gireu 
fin the occasion of anrae public re]n]cmg wLeii coriscijiicnily admission 
wag affoiJed tu many who would not otherwise he rntitlcd to an tnitee at 
Groverntntijt If uau Among tins class a rather ex-traordinary I''otiijg 
woman maie her appearatu-o whoee apparent age and unwieldy bgiife, 
would certainly never indue e a suBpivnm that they could belong to a rotary 
nt Terpsii hoi 1 and the good ituly lemained sittmg as the hind struck, up 
the fl ret quadrille Fverv couple liad taken their place, ivhen one o/ ibe 
aiJes-de camp standing near ua, waa suddenly ai usted by a hi other aide-do 
camp, with— * 

' I) , my di ai fellow what on entli n to be done ’ That fat old 

woman eayg «be wants to dani e ind there s not a man lu the mom [ would 
renture to ask to shew ofi with liar 

‘‘T will dance with her mygilf w is the imiiit dnito reply and in h 3 
than two mmiitoa the dashin/ looking vonng olhi er had in liv Ins bow 
presented his arm, and led his bulky but blatcu }>iitinr vritinn thecinlj 
oi the dance paying her thioughout such reenni r'ul attention a-. e St, etna] H 
to keep within due bounds the merriment of Ins tittfimg r s <t us Absurd 
as tins incident may appear it yf‘t marks the innate rsCuenient of the ri nl 
gentleman and it gave us as much pieasuie then to witnegs, as u now 
gives u3 to recoid ~Pp 55 — oO 

And it gives us pleasure to peruse such an incident The 
gallant ofhcei who achieved thn feat, deserved a companion- 
ship of the Bath We would, at least, have promoted li m to a 
brei et-majonty on the spot, if wc had had the diepLusation 
of military honors. 

Not forgetful of the pnnciple, that the best society is mixed 
society having introduced our readers to literary men and sol- 
diers, we now launch them among the lawyers — 

A tropical country doeg not admit of tliat field for the display of forensic 
eloquence, which the oiowded law courts of England present 1 here the 
grauea of pJocution may well he cultivated with tlio certainty of e-^citing 
the plaudits of an adminng audience , but uo aulIi reward no anch beacon, 
ot encouragement, awaits the aspiring baineter m India Excepting on 
rare oocai^iona of deep or general interest, few would expose thombelyes to 
the oppresBive heat of a court house thronged by natives, to listen to the 
details of any oaae , and it can scarcely be a matter of blame or surprise, 
that the actual business should be burned onward and brought to a tonclu 
won as rapidly aa the administration ot justice wiU allow 
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TIjo most wealthy ohents are usually found amongst the Parsees who as 
a general rule cannot certa*wly he designated as a talkative race , though 
posseseed of as much aouteuese and mtelligenoe as the European As an 
exemplification of their ideaa of imnecesBary oratorical display we annex a 
rather amuBing inBtauce which came under out observation not very long 
ago 

A well known and influential Parsee was endeavouring to impress upon a 
vonng hamster the moat effectual means off distinguishing himaelf and 
gaining both ohents and popularity 

“ Wc do not said he, ‘ oeire for too muih plenty words but we like this 
thing you know throwing his arms about with the funniest imitation of 
declamatory action 

But where the glonoiis gift of eloquenoe exists though for a tune it may 
be dimmed, it cannot be extiogu ahed though obscured it cannot he 
quenched , and when repressed m public naturally finds for itself a vent 
Within the hmits of social hie Bid ne not desire to avoid all imndioua dis 
Unctions and peisonalitiea, we might easily particulonse bow otten the refin 

ed wit of a H the irresistible humour of a 0 , and the provokmgly 

incontrovertible arguments of a D- - have contributed to render the 
dinner table a ‘ Feast ot Boason and a flow of Soul *~Pp 69—00 

This IS worth knowinsj — although it might be thought that, 
especially where the judge is judge and jury, the “ plenty this 
kind of thing is not of much substantial value 

From the lawyers we pass ou to the clergymen. There is a 
well-earned tribute to the zeal of some of our Anglo-Indian 
mmiaters — 

Gieat indeed i6 the privilege though deep the responsibility, of the 
Indian pastoi 1 In using bis utmost ctiorta to mltivate the good seed mi 
planted within our hearts and in striving to aiouse us alike trom apathe 
Us mdiffcroGoe to our religious 8tal^' oi too great an indulgence in the plea 
surca of this hie, winch aie given us to uae hut not to abuse his coreei 
as a faithtul minister ot Christs flock, mu t be on© continued round of 
anxious labour and love 

J hanks he to G-id ’ we hive suoh men among ua — men equally well 
fitted to awaken tiom the pulpit our slumbering energies bv teaching us 
m the words ot one of oui most zealous <hap1ains that ‘God works m 
iiB and wiLli MS but never without us and to cheer the closing hours 
of the dvmg emn i by showing him where to cast his buiden and 
by imparUvig the Ravmura asamanecs of pardon and peace to the true 
penitent so oispelhug the terrors of death that even amidst the striig 
gles of decaying mortality ‘ Ihe face grows beautiful, os the soul nears 
God — P bd 

And from the men. of God, vre may pass on, not mapptopn- 
ately, to those oi whom it has been eaid that “ of such is the 
Kmgdom of Heaven — 

It has often struck us with reference to these little u-reatures that al 
though everywhere engaging they ore here peculiarly objocta of passionate 
love whether from the couBciousness that they must so soon disappear, 
or that they are actually more attractive from the circumetances which are 
inevitable in an Indian household Unshackled by the discipline of an 
English nursery and the tyranny ot a head nurse both of which tend to 
engender a spirit of leaerve and even cunning, they roam at will through 
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pveiy part of tlie bwse prattling ^vtth all the srtleesnesa of fearless child 
hood, and eflfectnally twming themetilvea round the ufleotions of every 
member of the family and visitor to the house, lahilst to the native 
suvanta they are objects of positive idolatry Great care and watchful nees 
are reijiuaite on the part of a mother, to prevent the evil effects which might 
result liom the overwhelming indulgence winch the ayahs especially are too 
apt to bestow upon their little charges — Pjp 

There ore evils, doubtless, in this companionship of native 
servants , but there are advantages, too, the loss of wbcb peo- 
ple feel "S ery sensibly on their return to England. Many an 
English moth ei has longed for her old natue hearers, whose 
sole duty, from morning to night it has been to watch the 
mov ements of their little charge, and whose tender and assidu- 
ous zeal is not to bo matched by the care of the best of Eng- 
lish nurses Our natii e servants are a thousand times more 
patient than the nursery domestics of Great Britain, and pati- 
ence 18 one of the first — if not ike first essential (.qualification uf 
a good nurse Our children are a souice uf ainueoment to our 
native ser\ant 8 , who attend the little ones, for hours and hours 
together, with a looh of unvarying cheerfulness — always gentle, 
and tendei, and playful, for they arc little more than children 
themselves Talk as we inav ot good Englisli servants — and 
we are far from undervalmog their worth — tow English nurses 
«o love, or are so beloved by, then little ( h irgcs, as the native 
hearers wlio attend them in this country 

But.lhc'.e little ones must go home in time, to return to vis 
after the lap'-c ot many yeirs as writers and cadets, or an 
“ voung ladies on their promotion ’ We, by no means, under- 
value the advantages ot respoi table matrimonial connexions 
and do not altogether believe those paunts, who profess them- 
''ches to be mdiftercnt wlothei their daughters marry or 
not But India IS not the nnrriage-niart that it oiiol was, 
and it IS no longer the one object of parents, and gu irdians 
-pro tem , to mairv ofi their interediug charges to the wealthiest 
suitors, with the utmost possible de''pateh M herefore, we feel 
a strong melmation to reject, as something ( to say the least ot 
it,) rather apocryphal, the foliovying amusing story — 

We recollect once witnessing a scene, winch certainly conld not occur 
at the presidency, under the present existing forme of etiquette and 
which, though stiictly speaking not altogether apropos” of the sub 
]ect under discussion wo yet venture to mtroduoe Irom a grateful 
recollection of tho heartj amusement it affoided us Well then, once upon 
a time (to commence in approved story telling -^tvlcl it so fell out, that 
wo were on a visit in a most agreeable family residing temporarily at Wa- 
habuleshwar and comprising besides the host and hostess, a voung lady 
recently nmved fiom T nglanJ, consequently in all the flutter of her d6but 
in the Indian world Now although, as wo be! ore remarked, oveiy ones 

P 
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position, and even fauiiJy oiroumstanoee are usually well underatood in 
tins country jet it does sometimes Lappen that a sanitary etation bke 
Mahabuleshwar is honored by Oie piesente ot officers from tlie sister presi 
dencies ot Bengal and Madras or occasionally Bome perplexity may ansa 
bv a visitor making his appoarance, whose card proolaimfl him the poseese 
or not only ol a rather uommou place name but ot the very common place 
title of Captain Juet such a case oeturred upon the occasion to which 
we allude 

\ card was presented to the lad\ of the house, hearing the address, 

Captain Smith Regiment and a stranger made hie bow, with 

exterior 80 pleasing and manners so fascinaUng that the chord of Bjmpa- 
thy wa* touched between tlie partme , and they weie speedily on tbo 
happiest fouting engaged m that genial flow of conversation which natii 
rally resulte trora the contact of (.ond breeding refinement and nitelligeuco 
After an unusually long vi it Captain binith reluctantly rose to depart 
and then it was that inspired as we suppose by the air of Mahahnleshwar 

the host (Mr G j actually committed the daring Bolernm ot invitiug 

a fitrang^'T to yom the taimly cirGo that eccoing at dinner bttoio ecen Itia 
visit had been returned ' We need si arocly say that the reply was a gratilic 1 
absent 

ihe doot iiad scarcely closed when Mrs Cr exclaimed to her 

husband — 

‘ Well my love ' witliout any e\i ejitiun that m the moat delightful man 
I ever met m India ' Did you observe bib glances of admiration towaiiis 
our dear girl 

Ihen tullowed a grave disciission ujion the yue'^tion of his idi ntity with 
one Captain Snulh who wua reported to bo a rn.li bai helor tJi/o undoni 
ably ehgible or another notornumly a inanied man with an incalcii 
luble amount of children or a coupl ot Madias Captain Smiths ot whom 
nothing at all was known or halt a do 7 cn f aptain bniithe, bacbel ns fo 
be Blue liut not woitby of mention, piossessmg nothing but ihSir lai ed 
tacketa to settl npen a wile 

ihe arrival ot other visitors in tcmipted the conversation, and various 
engagements suo eediug the important point lemained miduoidod at 
thw hour of dinner, when the eagerly expe< ted guest again appeared 

Mattel 6 went on most bwimminglv Q he bail of converbation wub kept 
up w th unflagging spirit , now bounding and rebounding m the hands ot 
the lively liObtHS'i anon piropGlcd with dehbeiative aim by the grave 
but well itilnrracd host o( casionallj receiving a gentle impetuB os it 
glanced past the muJett debutante hut always revolviu.' with double 
rapidity and bnlhaucy when oaiiglit up and circulated by the animated 
guest 

ihift WEB all unaflTecttd enpiyment, hut a chance observation suddenly 
called our hostess to order by reminding her of the mornings peiplexity 
and with exquiaite tact she throw out a feeler by enquiring 
How had Captain Smith passed the last cold seasnu'' ‘ 

“Oil' he replied ' in the most deliglitlul sporting excui&ion in com 
panv with tour oi five pleasant tollowB as idle as myself ‘ 

'Itsallriglit sohloquibed Mis (i he 18 a bacheloi 

A tew more bkillully put questions elicited the information that money 
was no olyect to this favoured individual — ‘ Then be is th^ Captain tJmith 
and no mistake she continued in momentarily increasing elation But 
as the Right wore on and bis evident admiration of tho young lady became 
more ani more cnnspionous, the spirits of the fair hostess rose to absolute 
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esuli^rauce and seizing her delighted Tieitor a hand, she shook it cordiallj, 
eXL-laiming 

Laptain South, we already look upon you quite m the light of aa 
old tnend and inii&t that you will mate our house your home, during 
your stay at the hills 

‘ Ohl replied the grateful man as he made his parting bow “ what 
would I not have given for suoh, friends on my last visit to this plaee 
when I could procure no other shelter than a miserable untiunished 
bungalow for my poor sitk wife and three young children 

^8 the door closed Mrs G fell u{>oq her sota faintly repeating 

siLk wife and three young children ' but speedily recovenng herself she 
sprang up with indignant energy time emphatically addresaed her husband 
Wlu]«t natural fun smiggled powei fully to gam the mastery over morlifica 
tmn and disappointment 

I will trouhte you Mr G when next you invite a total stranger to 

>our house to ascpitam beforehand wliether he m, or is not a married man, 
and nevei again impose a doubtful peisou upon mo — Pp 107 — 112 

"VVe do not say that this is an old “Joe Miller” — but ^e 
hav e a shrewd suspicion that it is an old “ Theodore Ilook ” 
The readeis of Gilhf^rt Gumry will lemeraber the channino- 
story oi Mi Wells and his daughters (^oue of whom becam°, 
it we mistake not, Mrs Gurney), and the dreadtul blow uhich 
the rcACiend hu«hand-hiinter fau-^tnined, when he discoycred, 
that \ tort am captam^ who had come into the neighbourhood 
to leeruit, and avhnse attentions to one of the Mias Wellses, 
had raised a belut iii the minds ot papa and mamma, that he 
was about to piopose to the young lady, was in reality a husband 
and a^tither Certainly the two stones are very much alike 
But as the author of LiJ* la Bomhai/ “recollects witnessing’ 
the above scene, we are bound to bebeae either that the same 
thing happened twice, or that his is the original aud Hook’s 
the copy 

Here is something more, illustrative of this same subject 
of husband-bunting — • 

Ibe barhplor civilians are always the grand aim of manoeuvnrig mam 
mas foi however young m the service the\ may bo their income le always 
vastly above that ot the military man to say nothing ot tbe noble pron 
Sion made by the fund tor their widows and children We remember being 
greath amused soon after our arnval in tbe country, at oveiheanng a lady 
aay in reftrouoe to her daughters approaching marriage with a young civi- 
lian “ Certainly, I could have wished my son m law to be a little more 
steady but then it le three hundred a year for ray girl dead or alive ' 

Jhe ball rooms in India alwavs present a very gay appearance from the 
vast majority ot red coats and handsome uniforms amongst the gentlemen 
Here, the very reverse of England a black coat is the rarity and is held 
in high estimation as the diatmctive mark of a civilian m full dress oonse 
quently, few mammas object to tbe introduction of a stranger in plain 
clothes to their daughters whilst they would look rather diacouragragly at 
any young red coat viho presumed to make his bow ' 
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We once mtneBwd with considerable olee, the discomfiture of a lady of 
this elaea, on the occasion of a public ball, when for a wonder there waa a 
super abondanoe of the fair sex present, and for a few minutes her daughter 
remained unasked for the approaching dance She was beginning to look 
uneasy and fidgetty when on© of the stewards (jui^klv made his way to 
them, aooompatuea by a gentleman dressed in plain clothes, who wasapeedi 
ly introduced, and gracionsly received by both mamma and danghtei 
The dance went memly on and “ La Modre watched with delight 
the apparently animated conversation going on between the young couple, 
when It suddenly occurred to her to ash of her noiglibour 

Who IS that gfentlemaQ like looking paraou dani-mg with latiny 

' Oh ’ don t you know him ?'* said the fnend , * he la Mr , the 

artist just arrived from Bombay who takes such excellent likenesses 

The good lady started with dismay A stranger from England since her 
childhood, she was totally unconscious that the exercise ot the fine arts, as a 
profession, is not there considered incompatible with the position of a 
gentlemaTi or that the possession of talent is an universally acknowledged 
passport to the highest circles of society With a face inflamed with an 
ger, she hastily bounced from her seat and seizing upon the unfortunate 
stewaid who had introduced the ineligible partner she exclaimed 

“ Why, Captam ■ ■ how could vou think of bringing such a person 

to dance with mv daughter ? 

What can you mean Madam said the poor frightened looking man , 
“ I mentioned Ills name, and tbouglit you seemed pleased with tin intro 
ducbon 

“ You make me lose all patience retorted the indignant lady “ Of 
course from his dress I Buppoeed lum to be a civilian and watching for 
the termination of the dance she approached her daughter and with a 
stiff bow of cool dtfianoe to the petrifaed portnu slm marched her off to 
the other side of the room — Fp ITL — 174 

Certainly, the first pirt ut this contains a colloixurihsm, 
stereotyped in all the presidencies ot Indn The joke, 
indeed, of tlie three hundred a year, dead or aliye ” — a 
ghastly joke, by the way — is so old and so current, that we 
doubt, whether any lady m India would venture to make use 
of the words, except m jocular reference to the old story — 
m fact, as a <^uotution If the author of Ltje m Bombay 
had heard the words used, as we ha\e, there would hardly 
have been rn them vis enough to amuse. As to the second sti try, 
we cannot help thinking that we have heard something, too, 
■very much like thut before 

(Hir next extract is somethmg of better quality The 
truths contained m the following bear repetition better than 
an old story — 

The lavish expenditure bestowed upon the table equipage and meas kit 
in general has lately bewn tbe subject of much and deserved animadver 
gicm However, too many voices cannot be raised m deprecation of tins 
fast spreading evil equally unneoesBary for the present, as it 19 ruinous tor 
tbe future In most of tbe Company s regiments, the senior oflBcers are 
mameikmen, and consequently only frequenters of the mess table upon 
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rare and stated oocasions, othcre again are permanently abwat Upon rfat 
appojDtmente, and tfcns it often occurs, that the only habitues, foi 
whom this mafinihcent display la prepared, and so laigo an expenditure ifl 
incurred coneists of a few lunior lieutenants and joung ensigns, whose 
enioyment of a good dinner might possibly survive the bLolI of even seeing 
It served in leas costly array 

In corroboration of these remarks, vro will mention a circvmBt&nce which 
came under our own observation not very long ago We were invited by 
a luvenilo ensign to inspect the unpacking of a very splendid dessert aemoe 
]U 3 t received from England, by the mesa of the — tb regiment the glass ceu 
tre piflce of which alone, cost seventy guineas , and upon cnijmring wbat 
number of officers daily attended the mesa -to enjov the sight oi so much 
grandeur, we were answered * Oh most of oui fellows are mamed man 
or away upon stati appointments theie are only about flve or six of us 


voungBtera who dine here every dav But, said the youth, with an * espnt 
de corps look flashing fromhia dark eves, “ I suppose >ou think we might 
put up with something less expensive*’ W’e muat candidly admit, such a 
tlioiight did occur to us , but with reference to the fieiy glance which jvo 
felt was upon ua av we modestly cast down our ejes and fortunately ckll 
mg to mind that discietion is the htst part ot valour, — that truth is 
not to be spoken at all times, —and various bUch San ch o Panza like 
aphorisms we meekly received the inferred rebuke and took refuge m 


silence 


Jt 19 all very well to laugh but tbo evil is a crying one and too s«rioua 
in its nature to he overcome by mere ridicule But we eai iiPbUy hope ths 
day 16 not tar distant, when the suhiect will be taken steadih m hand bv 
tlie romraandiog officers oi regmiouL" und a Bto[> put to tine cveessme and 
unnecessary displav, w liu h is the h ading cause of many a care r of irr^* 
tnevahle involvement and coDBeqiipnt unhapj me^s Some instances ha o 
occuned within our own knowkdgi in which the junior officers of ngi 
meats thus shackled by heavy mess expenditure have actually not ret ei^-ed 
one riijfee ot their pay tor several months 1 'J hu small acuplus remainiDg 
from the inevitable items ot Mess Bill, Military bond Library and Baiul 
being totaUv absorbed in the extia chaigeb lor ‘ gueat nights, hulls, and 
‘ contributions tor new motg kit. 


It IS evident that a regimeut taken collectively must suffer fiom this 
eastern In a well principled mind the horroi ot debt is inherent and 
when even the Btriotest self denial is found insufficient to avert it can U 
ho a matter ot fcuqmse that the most honourably disposed amongst the 
young men should eagerly seek for anv post which would remvve tfiem 
from the never ending demands and harassing difficulties of a regimental 
life And thus it happens, that many a noble heart whose example might 
difiiise a salutary influence on all around bun, becemes alienated for evei 
from bis corp=J who are consegneutly deprived of the benefit, which his ta 
leuts and excellencies bestow elsewhere — Pp 175 — 17S 


We may doubt whether there are many infantry rogiment'i 
m the service, whose mess establiehments are of the expensive 
character here indicateil, but etJl the expenses of a mees, 
where there are very few members to contribute tow"m]s 
them, do fall very heavily upon young officers, who often get 
a very Flemish account of their tullauh, when pay-day come^i 
luund An occasional examination of the mese-bilb f including 
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all regimental fundsj of a regiment, would not be beneath i 
pjTiaion Generator even a Commander-in -Chief, and ooramand- 
nig officers of regiments ought to be held responsible lor any 
e^cesa in the mesa expenditure ol the officers aer\ing undei 
them The mes^ system is too good a one on the whole, for us 
to wish to see it abobshed , but it has its abuses as well as its 
use« and we iv ould fain see the former reformed 

Here is something of another kind — 

A lady of our ftequamtanoe m patlieticaJiy laroenutig the great waste 
of time mcuiied by receiviiig raornmg Msitors, gravely assurod us that 
elie had come to the doterrmnation ol never relinquishing lier oroohet 
needle, but to continue working undistuibed by all the entrees ami exits 
of a reception day aa though her livehhood depended ii]ion the velocity 
with whn h she phed her needle Now this would be by no means an 
agreeable system to estal hsli umverbally in nociety It is all very well fur 
tli^ ladiOB IL116 to employ tliPHiselves whilst spending a morning at each 
others houses but 1 oi the poor t,entlemen uninitiated id the nnsteriesot 
cioihet and diplorahlv nruorant upon the snbici t f knitting and netting 
It would become a pi&Une hanlslnp it dining tin short halt hour of 
their TiRit tiny were to find the attr ntion of thtir fair Lostccs distract 
ingly divJibd hetwien the reeepfi n uf her guests and the uuml cr of long 
But lus to be ‘•quopzeil into tlo> large pme or the amount of chains to he 
( rimmed into the biuali spaeti Thanks tu Punch we begin to be rather 
Si jentific 111 tiie tei hnicahties "i the art and huldlv deJy all criticism upon 
the lOircctntss of these expressions — I'ji lii'i — ^HU 

For o\u own pirts v.e are latber mebned to commend tbe 
lady, wbu did not with entirely to baciitiee her mornings to 
the * strenuous idlenc^-b’ of rcceuiug M«itor& We bate a 
notion, too thit lidics’ fingers and tongue can ivork pretty well 
togetbci 

Our next extract contains another of fhe author’s reunrus- 
cen< e& — 

One h Muy i 3 found m the great cave of EVphauta which Bombay 
with all its ftd>antagta docs nut possess that is, aspimg ol dehnous 
water which gishcs thruuj^h the black rock m o’ae of tlie compartments 
«if tl e cavftTtA wherv the sun a rtcya have neyer penetrated and falla apaik 
ling and hubhhng into a stone hasm beneath It is so cool so pure and 
reficshtng that it 13 poaitivelj well worth au expeditto 1 to Flephanta only 
to drmV of this iuuntaiu oapacmlh aftm being long doomed to the brack- 
ish waters ol Bomhay In faot before thu happy intioduction ol ice, few 
poople weie so rush as to venture upon a di aught of unadulterated Adam s 
ale coQScqncntW the ' ousnraption 0 f wma beer iS.c was in a much 
greater proportion than m the present dav when we poeseas the inesti 
mahle advantage of uhtainmg in a glass of iced water all the refieshment 
of a etimulant wilhuut any lupirions results Hence the custom — now 
almost nmversal m Bombay — ol handing round a tray covered with glasses 
of this simple beverage alone, previous to the breaking up of the family 
party for the night, and often with great amusement, have wa watched 
the disftiayed faces of out station yisitors, or newly arrived guests from 
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Fcglflod aa this lutcxicating draught is presented to them whilst ii 
vam the\ cant an ox.plonQg eye ovtr the tray m the hope of detecting t 
btray bottle of sherry lurking lu one of the crowded coniere 

On one occasion in particulEir, we remember dimog at a small party in 
company with an English gentleman jast arrived from China and ol 
course sUll unemancipated from the hoard ship habita of taking brandy 
and water at nights Kather taken by surpnse at the colomless appearance 
of the fluid which a servant was oftenng him, he seemed for one instant a 
little pu/r;led but m the next a bright idea appeared to flash across Ins 
brain, and looking benignantly into the attenaauts fa'*e, he touened ono of 
the glasses and said, iniiuirmgly 
Milk, punch’ 

“ Na Hahib replied the man 

The countenance of the tlurstv interrogator visibly fell but as speedily 
bnghtened as a new thought suggested itself and with a feverish eager 
ness he exclaimed 
Noyau’ 

‘ Na Sahib wag the imperturbable reply “ 

Kicn what tho deuce it ’ roared the half frantic man 
Sahib ptena ka panee by (It is drinking water Sul 
Oh I groaned the victim ot a Lofciul delusion sinking baik exhaust* d 
mto his chair but with an expression ot irreaictibJe fun he bJon sprang 
np and accosting the lady who was next to him politely entreated hei 
to partake of some rotreshment atter the heat and exertion nt the evening 
wa-^ing Ills Imnd with an air ot i onuo impiirtauce towaids the long array of 
tumblore imd as if m anticipation of her r'diual he a<lded Pray don t 
he alarmed, Madam it is not by ant means htiong the rofreshmmt 
cnnsists of cold water ’ and m a similai stiain be did tho Iiouoiirs ot 
tlje tray round the loom 

But the mrbt amusing part of the story is thrt after an absent e of 
twelve montlis fiom Bomhav wo were dining on our retuiu with the same 
familv piei isely ai tlie cluck struck ten, the host exclaimed 

Butlei hung the refieshnipnt aud to our intouBe delight the sum 
raons was peieinptonly obe\ed ly the appearam e ot the maiestic Museul 
man hearing with solemn deportment his tray ot cold water I— Pp ^1^— Jis 

We cannot suy much more for the taste of the m- 
tim of a hopeful delusion ” He certainly had not learnt good 
manners m Clnna^ 

The next story that we find m the volume does not il hi strafe 
any greater amount ot good breeding — 

We remember some time hack being present at a farewell entertainment 
given to an ofhocr on the eve ot his departure for Europe Now whether 
the spirits of the guests were affected hv the heat of the weather or that the 
I omiug separation ‘ cast its sbadows hetoie, we cannot pieteud to decide 
but certain it IB, that the paity could si arcelv, with truth be designated as 
lively m iact, we might almost ventuie to pionounce it ‘ deadly lively 
as during the hour of dinner no one seemed iiu lined to open their lipa a 
solemn silence would pei vade the whole assembly for hve BucceBtine rainutos 
interrupted only by the lulling hum of the punkah, as it swuved to and Jro 
over oui heads 

The unusual taoitumitv of the host at length attracted our attention, and 
on looking towards bim, we plainly perceived from Lib ahsti acted air, that 
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8ome migbty thought was at work within the temple of bis brain eien 
wliUflt we gated the spark of mtelleot kindled m his eye, spread rapidly into 
a glow of light over his countenance, and flnally exploded m a burst of em 
fbatio eloquence ae he roae to propose the health of his- *' honoured guebt 
Now, bad this speech been of anything like reasonable duration, doubtless, 
the unfortunate denouement we are about to relate would not have oc 
curred We all bore up manfully through the laudatory introduction , ex 
penenced a degree of mournful resignation as the orator dilated upon the 
loBs we must so soon auatam , but one and all abandoned ourselves to utter 
despair, as be proolaimed hjs intention of giving “ tbe deeply interesting 
details of tins respected individual a career in India " 

It was notorious to every one in the room, that nothing could well be 
more common-place than this “ respected individual s career m India , ' and 
moreover, an uneasy consciousueea stealing over our minds that hiB society 
had been generallv cousi doted rather an infliction than otherwise, and that it 
was just possible Uis departure might not be regarded exactly in the light of 
an affliction tbe reader may imagine tho consternation of the company 
wten, after an impressive pause, loliowed by a preliminary hem, our host 
thus proceeded 

' uentlemen, I have ascertained from undoubted authority, that my 
esteemed ineni landed in tLi> country on tbe Ziih of JUarch lb — , and 
earJv distinguished himself by Ijis lubanity ot manner and mildness of die 
position qualities gentlem D which must ever endear a man to those who 
liare the pleasure ol his acquaiutani e i Hero a faint snore was audible) 
It does not appear that any circumstanceB arose dnrmg the succeeding ten 
years, call ulttted to give him an opportunity ot taking a conspicuous pait 
don htle^b had such occurred, he would have been ioremost in the path of 
glory but, gentlemen, r day was uppioachiug^ at this inters -.tmg mom out 
ttie voice ot the oratcr was fairh ovei-powoied by aiich a cjjorus of loud 
snor'^s that with a look of consternation, he auddouly pulled up, and gazed 
aijhast at the Bight before bun • 

Out of twenty guests twelve were in a Bound sleep, and tlie remainiag 
eight last lapsing mto a state ol uncouacioubnesa 

Jothisdav we have alwais sturdl]^ protested tliat twaa the punkah 

did It —Fp ^2.— J3I1 

Bad manners, decidedly, to eay tte least of it — but the 
fuHowmg ife stili vroree — 

Ii^pon one occasion we remember aniviug under similar cirijimstani ea, 
at a tnend B house and detecting speedily by tlie um omi ortahle looks of 
the host and hoBtesa that Bomething was wrong Ihe rooms did not ajipeai 
to be as brilliantly lighted as uanal and it stiuck us that the ]ed\ b dress 
— though w'e do not pretend to bo a wmiocwur m such mattera — was of 
a more simple deacnution than is cii'^tomary at a dinner party, for which a 
week B invitation baa been issued There was appaiently much contusion 
going on in the adjoining room sounds like shitting of furniture and rattling 
of crockery were distinctly heard , and wiien, ufur a long solemn sitting, 
dinner was at length announced, we discoitrcd with Otaniay that bevond 
our own party, no other guests seemed hkclv fo inak<^ tlien appearance 
while the host a temper w as too vieibJ} discomposed to enable him Jong to 
ooiiceal tbe tact that calculating with ccrtainti on the state of the weather 
being micb as not even a dog would nnnccesbarii'v face, he had giten 
03 dem t^o honra previously fm the arrangement of a dinner en famille 
«Uh the snug antinpatmn of a qnmt cuning am tho enjoyment of 
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a now Quarterly ♦ This was pleasant I but fletenmned to maAs 
best of a bad buBiness, we aet to work indefatigably to reudar oorseJYes 
m agreeable aa possible praised ererj dish upon the table pronounced 
tlie winee eiiperb and patted the heads of a couple of odions nl m«na.ft«d 
rhilriren, protestiag they were tbe images of their pans and even 

smiled with a kind oi ghastlj bilanty when one of the froM tna^rted 
his duty fingers into our soup plate, decfanog be w«a " ** * 

kitten But It was all m cam the host still looted surly nod lh« 
frightened, so there was notliing for it but to decamp the moment dt«o«» 
was over hreatlimg a solemn vow never again to venture forth OO * 
jjight to fulfil an engagement, unless indeed, we wore pretty well arquaml^a 
with tbe tetnpers of our entertainers. 

Our Bombay readers arc the best judges of tbe probabilitMtf 
of this story We need not say, that the mcnlent could not 
have occurred m Calcutta. Bun, or no ram, dinner parties go 
on here . and if a gentleman invites fnends to dinner, he is 
civil to them when they come. Perhaps they manage matters 
dithrently m Bombay— we are sorry for it, if they do 

With these extracts we conclude our notice of what is 
really a very agreeable, as it is a very hanilsome lolunie Our 
extracts hav e been pnncipally of an anccdotical character, and 
ha\e related to different aspects ol Anglo-Indian Society* 
But there is much good descriptive writing m the book — 
many graphic sketches of Indian scenery, and some snatches 
of hitotory, which are not without their value On the whole, 
we are thankful to the anonymous (but not unknown,) author 
of Life in Bombay, for the pleasure his volume has given u» m 
perus^, and the opportunity it has aflorded us of transferring 
to our pages matteie of a somcwlnt more lively character than 
those of necessity form the general staple of the articles m 
the Cahutta me 

* Pirhaps it was tlip Cai^tta that hid jiiat cjmt m m uf coDi'n^thtru 

was enmc f xtufat toi Iiw dLairm^ to liave a toilet CTeiung , and ali i now how 
mif onBciouflly ^ tin, Hiah ib father to the thought ’ 
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V East India SupenrtUndence of Native Reltgums 
histttuhons y atid Discoithmiance of Peovniary Payments to 
the mpportof the Idol Temple of Jaganjtath ParliamentaTy 
Return August 9, 1845 Pp 109 
2 Idolatry (India) Parliamentary Return August 1, 1849 
Pp 555 

H Idolu'ry ( Lidta) Purhamentary Rttum May*7,lB5\ Pp 4S 

The temple of Jiganndth haB obtained notonoty tbrough- 
ont the extent ol ChriMtendom Year^ ago it became known 
in Europe, that upon the eea-coaet of Onsaa, among the band- 
hills ot Fiin, Ptoml a pagoda with a loftj tower, which milhons 
of, Hindus regarded with the protoundest reverence , and that 
tbfs eacred tenijile, with its halls for w orehip, and portal guard- 
ed by colossal gnfiins, hul been erected centuries before, by 
one of the great rulerb id Oiissa, at a eoet of more than halt 
a million of pounds sterling Men heard with astonishment, that 
the object of worship in thib stately temple, was a hideous idol, 
eeven feet m height, without legs, with huge flat eyes, a peaked 
nose, and stumps ot arms projecting from his ears adorned with 
the emblems of the great Vishnu, and dignified with the high- 
sounding title of “ Lord of the w hole world ” They heard, 
that about three thousand brahmins were supported m connec- 
tion with the teniplt, of whom more than six hundred were 
enrolled as the idol B immediate attendant*, while \ majority 
of the otherb were employed in travelling through all parts of 
Hindustan, to celebrate the fame of their dcit), and invite pil- 
enms to his shrine Thej heard that, m extolling the won- 
ders of this Indian Mecca, the wandering priests would de- 
clare, that the whole country, within a distance of ten miles, is 
60 holy, that all who (he upon its eacred soil, are earned 
straight to the heaven of Vishnu, that the whoie ground la 
strewed with gold and jewels , that there is no shadow to the 
temple , that tne sound of the roaring sea, so loud at the 
temple-gate, cannot enter within the enclosure , that, of nine 
rice-vessels placed one above another m the temple kitchens, 
only the uppennost will have its contents cooked, while the 
others remain raw , that the idul himself consumes a thousand 
pounds of food every day, and that all can see him propel his 
gigantic car But pity took the place of astonishment in Chris- 
tian minds, when it became well understood, that in conse- 
quence of these lying tales, and the extraordinary merit supposed 
to be acquired by a visit to the Sacred Land,” vast numb ere erf 
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pdcrims, varying from 70.000 to 300,000, wnre witiuafo 
from all parts of India to this celebrated spot > am rat « 
these, nearly a third part (of whom two-thirdfl, or two out 
ot every nine of tflb whole body of pUgruns, were widow*>, 
journeyed through^Bengal alone at a most dangerous «€»«on 
of the year, for one jparticuUr festival Iraa^nation pic- 
tured, what the eyes ot Englishmen had often beheld, tneiw 
streams of pilgnms pouring into Ptin, visiting with devout 
earnestnagsitsaacred tanks, and dipping their feet m the rdhng 
surf, which their eyes now bej^ld the first tune , subjected 
to the grasping exaethoirt of the vile pandas” or pnesto, 
joLirneying horaeward'i, laden with heavy baskets of “ holy 
toud " travelling m heat and run and storm, weary and fbot- 
sore , sleeping, like sheep, upon the bare road or on the 
soaked grass , supplied but ecantilv with food, and sufferng 
deeplv trom fatigue and disease Attention w^as ronsed m 
the mo'-t uadifferent, by tales ot pilgrims crushed as a voluntary 
flaertfice beneath the wheels of the idol’s ponderous car, while 
the more thoughttul dwelt with horror upon the fearful amount 
ot disease, which n as drawing from this celebrated pilgrimage 
an annual sacrifice of more than ten thousand lives Indigna- 
tion was superadded to pity, when Christiana awoke to the 
fact, tliat the destructive system of idolatry, in the pagoda ot 
Jaganntith, wag maint lined in efficiency by the English Govern- 
ment in India , that tliej had constituted themselves the special 
guardians ot the idol , that they hod laid a tax upon the 
pilgrims, from the proceeds nt which they repaired the 
temple, pud the salaries of the idol’s servants, and turnish- 
ed the supplies for celebrating his great fe^itivala , that their 
protection bad made the pilgrimage sate, their patronage in- 
t reased the idol’s influence , that in consequence of their 
favor tile pdipums had greatly increased m number, and the 
annual profit become large 

All this was tuic But the pagoda ot Jagannath was not the 
only temple in India, whose semoes and resources were mam- 
tuned by the gifts of the Government This was onlv one of 
numerous temples, which had, by degrees, been tiken nndei its 
fostering care, and which exhibited that Government to the 
Chiistian world, not merely as the royal protector, but as the 
intimate hiend and pitron ot the Hmdu and ^lahommedan re- 
ligions* There was, how ever, great advantage in having the 
attention of the public fixed especially upon a bingle iiifctaiu-e 
of the evil, and in rendering them familiar with all its details 
The principle which proved the suppoit of idolatry wiong m 
that instance, was applicable to all others The evils winch 
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sprang from that support m the case of Jagannith, found their 
parallel and new illustrations in that ot other temples , and the 
separation required between the Government and idolatry in 
the to’Mi of run, was the same as was needed m other parts 
of Hindustan It was only natural, therefore, that the case of 
Ja^nn^th should prove, throughout its history, a fair represen- 
tative of the whole question When the Government con- 
nection with idolatry at Fun was m its worst condition, it v as 
worst elsewhere when it dimiiiibhed there, it dinuui'shed in other 
places, and the unsatibfaotory position, which the connection 
has recently assuined at Jaeann^th, is but an il lustration of 
that which it now oceiipits oier the whole continent of India. 

We propose to lay before our readers a brief statement of the 
nse ot this Go^emmcnt patronage ot the native rebgions, the 
psjfent to which it was earned , tlie etfects wluch it has pioduc- 
ed , the measures employed fur dld^olvlIlg it, and the po&ition m 
>1 hich the quention now stands 

During Its eaily histoiT, the Government of India appears 
scarcely to have patronized the Hindu and Mahommedan religi- 
ons at all Their patronage has giowu with their empire, especi- 
ally m the Madras and Bombay presidencie-i We sec little of it, 
therefore, before the preoent ecntiiiy The power of the 
Gov eminent was at hrst based purely iijiou military force , 
but it was tLlt desuaWe to secuie by lo\e wbit bad been 
obtained by fet" Dread of cun.piracy continually bauntnd 
our rulert and it was considered that the least alight tn the 
native rehgions would at once rouse tlu finaticisni ot the 
people, and set the country m a blaze Various means were 
therefore adopted to cniiLilutc the jitople, and amongst them, 
a ruidiiies'j was vhown to honor their temples, to endow tlu.ir 
worship, and do what the natives thought necc'^sary to promote 
its prosperity It niubt be rtmembtred aL»o thit the dnef 
officers of Government, when the connection began, Iielongedtoa 
peculiar class Those who between IT^fO and IbiO iJObse-isedthe 
greatest experience, and held the highest oflices m India, were, 
on tho whole, nn irreligious body of men , who approved of 
Hinduism much more than Christianity^ , and favored the 
Ivor^n more than the Bible That class of men was m 
power, who numbered in their ranks the bigoted Prendeigagfe, 
Twinings and Warmga, the Hindu Bte warts and Youngs, 
that have sxnoe been reckoned such a reproach to the Christian 
name some who hated Missions from their dread ot sedition , 
and others, bccauec their hearts seduced by fair idolatresses, 
had fallen to idols foul 

It w 6 V just such a man, that the Government was first led 
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to take Hindu shnnea mto their favour m the preaidencj of 
Madras Many of our readers have probably seen or beard 
of the ^eat pagodas in the town of Conj£>ebam This 
town, the “ golden city ” as its name implies, lies about forty 
miles to the south- w est of Madras , it contains broad streets, 
which cross each other at right angles , has several tanks, the 
Bides ot which are faced with stone , and bears unusual marks of 
neatness and prospentv In Great CoDjevei*am is the prgoda 
dedicated to Mohadeva Amongst other massive buddings, 
made of stone and engraved with all Jkmda of figures, it contams 
an immense tower, sixty feet broad, and two hundred feet high 
Fom this tower, which la built over the gateway, and is ascend- 
ed by nine flights of stairs, an exttn^i^e view is obtained across 
a wide-bpread plain, ekiitcd by a line of distant hills, covered 
in parts with villages and riee-fielJh, and ornamented ?h 
others by eh ulj woods and a ^heet of water Within 
the sacred enclosure is a large t ink, f icod with stone, m the 
centre of which is the great hall or mondop, supported by 
numerous pillars At Little Conjeve^im is the second pigoda, 
the temple of Vi-^hnu, or, as he 13 there termed, Dev arajswaoii, 
lord of the gods’ Though not so high, nor so nuassive as its 
rival, it IS budt in a eupf nor stale, and is much more carefully 
flmfched To the worshippcis of Vi‘'hnu it is ot course an olject 
ot far greater attraction than the fftrmci pagoda, and has ob- 
tained a greater name in feouthein India. The hall witlunita 
enclosuve, which is used as a resting place fer travcllcis, is of 
immense extent , the root is said to rest upon a thousand pillars, 
which are curiouslv carved with figures ol Hindu deities m 
Vinous groups Near the pagoda are laid out large gardens, 
adorned with beautiful trees. At a particular festival in the 
year, the pi esiding deity in this temple, we believe, goes to visit 
liis powerful rival in Great Conjeveram and a hundred thou- 
sand worshippers are usually assembled to take a part in the 
ceremonies of tliat august event bometimes tlic idol walks m 
solemn procession , sometimes he is floated round one ol the 
sacred tanks, amidst the dcscharge of fireworks, or accompanied 
bv music and songs sometimes he mounts his immense car, and 
IS drawn by some two thousand votaries to the pagoda of his 
rival In 1795, these two pagodas attracted the notice of 
IVIr Lionel Place, the collector of the Company’s jaghire at 
Madras. He found, on examination, that their funds had been 
misappropriated , that the magnificence of their festivals and 
processions bad decayed , that Ae rich ornaments, which decked 
the idol, had been lost, and that the pagoda ot Little Conjeveram 
was threatened with total destruction, by the roots of a tree 
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wluch had “ msmuated'’ themselves into its walls. Sighing over 
the decay of idolatry, and, apparently thinking, that a tem- 
ple and church were synonymous terms, Mr Place laid a 
report before the Board ot Kevenne, and earnestly entreated 
the Government to take the temples under its own charge 
emce in a moral and political sense, whether to dispose the 
^ natives of this country to the practice of virtue, or to promote 
* good order by conciliating their affections, such a regard to the 
‘ matter,” he deemed to be “ incurabent” upon them Hia letter 
80 thoroughly illustrates the notions of hie day, that we q^uote it 
almost entire It is but little known, and at one time the 
Court of Directors put this high estimate on it, that they re- 
tu«ed to allow its pubbcation a reason for which our readers 
will, doubtless, be doubly anxious to peruse it — 

'The pagoda maruh explains itself to he for the support of religious 
ceremonies and public worship In Tnpassoie, it amounted to 48 (54th a 
in Caranguly to DJ hitba and in Conjeveram, to 4(5 (jdtbs tbe prm 
cipal pagoda ot Coujeveram re^'ciFea a general marab throughout the 
jaghire, except in three pergunnalis aud that ol Tnpasaore m three of 
them al] tbe lesser pagodas enjoj mamiiams where they are situated, and 
many also shotrums 

Ibe managemeut of the churcli funds has heretofore, been thought 
independent of the controul of Government tor this strange reason that 
It receives no advantage troni them hut inasmuch aa it has an essential 
interest in promoting the happiness of its buh^eots and as the natives of 
this Qonntrv hnow none superior to the good conduct and regularity of 
tbeir religious ceremonieB, who h are liable to neglect without the interpo- 
sition of an efiicieut autliorit), suih controul and interierenc& becomes 
indiepenbahle In a moral and pohttoal sense, whether to dispose them to 
the practice of vntue, or to promote good order and subordination, by 
conciliating their attectiona a regard to this matter. I think incumbent 
So forcible was the effect ot even a short attention which I was able to 
give to It that at the late Conieveram feast, which from a want of it had 
always been interrupted by ieuds and competitors, tJie gieatest harmony 
subsisted opposite pretensions were accommodated and ooraprotnised and 
no part of the iestival to which crowds trotn all parts ot India aesemhled, 
suffered the smallest obstruction Testitying so fully as tbe cucumstance 
does tbe good effects ot indulgence to the religious prejudices of the 
natives, I do not hesitate giving as luy opinion that tbe managers of the 
church funds should be chosen horn among tbe most respectable and sub 
stantial natives that are to be toaud umJ who I iiiiagmo, are the most ready 
to accept the trust, that several ot tbe present, although appointed by tlie 
Board, and because being men of no property, they embezzle the funds 
under their care should be set aside tliat toe accounts ot expenditure 
should be at all times open to the inspection of the ciroar and that the Board 
should take into their senoua consiaeration the lepairs that are absolutely 
rei^uisite to the principal pagodas of tbe country, parUmlarly those of 
universal resort at Conj eve rata In every country although funds may be 
assigned for keeping in ropajpend preventing the decay of places of public 
worship they will occaeio^lly reymre and receive the effectual aid ot the 
existing Government yet /one of those now m allusion have participated 
of its Imunty since the Ecflibh have had a footing m India That they 
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are m a riunous condition may, therefore be mforred from hence , but the 
feet cannot be more clearly demonatrated and how loudly relief la called 
for when I mention that the sacred temple where the idol is deposited at 
Little Conjeveram, is threatened with total deatruotinn hv the roots of a 
tree which are insinuating theroeelveB thiough the walls, and cannot be 
eradicated but by incurring an expense for a necessary ceremony of, per 
haps 600 pagodas, which the funds are not able to bear Several of the 
other buildings are also in an equally rcunous condition, and some utterly 
destroyed 

I cannot take a more proper occasion than this, to represent a subject 
which, I should hope onW required it m order to obtain the relief winch 
I am about to Bolmt The Little Conjeveram pagoda formeily received and 
conunued to receive, after the ocoesaion of the present Nabob and even 
after the grant of the jaghire, a very considerable marah and some shot 
rums m many parts ot his country, but since the war of 1780, these have 
been entirely taken away from it. Whether or not this circumstance may 
he known to the Nabob lam not informed but as lean hardly think that he 
would withhold on a proper reprcsontatioQ what hae immortalized prececl 
ing pnnteB, — that he would be the brst to destroy the benevolent end f3r 
which it was instituted — and that he is not eensihle of the self satisfaction 
which so laudably anses from promot ng the general happiness ot the peo- 
ple whom he govorns so 1 would wish to engage the good offices of the 
Board and of Government to intercede fora restoration ot the advantages 
which these pagodas anciently enjoyed The magmhrenoe ot the festivals, 
and processions of this celebrated pagoda, is nnseralily fallen off fur 
want of them and the neb ornaments winch decked the idol hut were lost 
during the war, have on account of the poverty of the church, never been 
replaced 

The gifts of pilgrims and others, at the anniversary festivals at Triva 
lore and PeddapoUom, have heretofore been collected and appropriated to 
the uses of Government they are however trifling together not amount 
ing to much more than (1UU pagodas per anoinu and it would he 
a liberal sacrihce to allow them to he added to the church funds, 
or disbursed in such a manner tnr the benehts of the cluiruh as the 
circar may direct with whom 1 wuuld, nevertlielese recommend that 
the collection should remain 

I have already said muoli upon the suhiei t of repairing the pagodas 
and, perhaps, no stronger inducemeut could he lield out for the attainment 
cf the end proposed (the re building ot towns i When cumple'ed the 
tanks will for man V V ears be monuments of Biitish dominmn in India 
and It would be apitv that the same spirit uf liberality should not i's ex 
tended to othei objects uniting to aocompliah the same public benefit — 
Fnend oj India IHdO 

We need not comment upon this iaracntable letter* nor on 
the principles which it advocates The G-ovemment listened 
to Mr Place’s recommendation , and the chief pagoda, in 1796, 
was, with some others in the same distnctj taken under 
the collector’s charge 

Not content, howe\er, with securing this high patronage, 
Mr Place endeavoured, by personal exertions, to render its 
services efficient. He laid out the garden still attached to the 
temple , he himself presented offerings at the sbrme , aftd to 
this day, the brahmins there (who call themeelves “ church- 
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wardens,”!^ eilubit hiB offerings to their Msitora The principle 
once estahlislu d, that the Government might, and even onght 
to interest itself in the prospeiity oi Hindu temples, the 
apphcation of it to other cases, aa their territory extend- 
ed was easy and natural Step by step, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded, without misgivings, without qualms ot conscience, 
committing themsehes more and moie to the support and 
maintenance ot iJolatiy, compromising their consistency, 
and bringing dn>grice u^ion their name We shall not enu- 
merate the particulars ot this course, but shall meiely reter 
to a tew illustrations of its working, and the extent to which 
it was cained ^ 

In the Presidency of Bengal, the temple of Boidyon&th or 
l>tQgkur^ m BirbhacD, was th'' first to who h tlie attention of 
Go\ eminent was drawn This temple is one ot the lirgest in 
Bengal , at one time thiee hundred and hlty pneots were sup- 
poited m ease and plenty from its grins , in ten districts its 
endowment included the rent ot nmet-v-hre r illacjes^ and its total 
re^ tnnes were estimated ^t forty thousand rupees a year When 
the English tonK the country, they found that two-thirda of the 
income belonged to the Government, and accordmgly received 
their share, as the Mahomedan rulers had done before them 
Butin 1791 the priests wishing to secure the whole tor 
themselvep pleidcd that their temple was very poor, and 
requebted t{,c Government to firue up their share to them No 
doubt fraud was einploj ed m the transaction, but their cequcht 
was acceded to htill the Governor-General retained a veto 
on the a[)pointment of the (guh or chief piicot this veto was, 
however, rarelv exercised, and when, on om oeension, a quarrel 
arose ab/ ait the appointment ot a priest named Sorbanondo, Hord 
William Bentmck withdrew altogether from the strife In 1837, 
this pnest die<l and two claimants ajipeared for the office An 
enquiry into the matter was instituted by the collector, Mr 
Stain forth he found that an extraordinary amount of pecula- 
tion and villainy had ^becn committed by the late priest and 
his family , th it they had taken ofienng^ worth a lakh of ruj^ea, 
had alienated twent-y-two villages from the temple endow- 
ments, had assaulted pilgrims, broken down the houses ot 
their opponents, and engaged constantly m affrays After 
ascertaining these tacts, the Governor-General adhered to the 
resolution of his predecessor , refused to exercise his power m 
the appointment of the pnest, and thus left the temple and its 
Totanes to manage their own affairs. 

The first place, at which the Government connection with 
idolatry was rendered complete and profitable, was Gar/a 
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This spot la considered, by every Hindu, sacred in the highest 
degree, and pilgrims vibit it m immense numbers Here they 
offer funeral cakes to the manes of their ancestors, and perforin 
a lanety of ceremonies calculated to secure their complete 
happmesa m the heaven ot Viahnu. It la fabled, that here an 
immense giant, from whom the place la named, was attacked 
by Vishnu, but could not be conquered. He consented, how- 
ever, to go down to hell, at Vishnu s request, provided he 
pressed bun there with his toot. The god did so, and the 
mark of his foot (called the Vishnu-pad) remains upon the 
rock to this day Near this mark, the object of their devout 
adoration, the Hindus place their cakes^iand other offerings 
and when doing so, repeat the n^me of some dead fnend or 
relative, who passes, in consequence, direct to heaven Con- 
siderable gifts are sometimes presented On one occasion, the 
Kaja of ^gpore filled the small silver enclosure round the foot- 
mark with rupees, thus making a gift to the temple ot about 
X3(),000 There are said to be m Gay^, 1,300 families 
of pnests, having 6,500 houses, where the pilgnms lodge. 
These priests, called Gayawals, conduct the pilgnms to all 
the holy places about the town , thej are said to be very 
oppressive, and to take from the pilgnm not only what 
he has, but to demand promisscry notes tor payments at future 
penods, alter his return home As they have tra\ ellmg pilgnm- 
nunters, who journey to the boundaries ol Northern India, 
and become acquainted with all the chief villages and towns 
which It contains, they readily obtain the money, and induce 
thousands of other pilgrims to aisit the shiiae It is not 
known, at what period, or under what circumstaDces, the Go- 
vernment first laid a tax npon the Gav4 pilgrims. It must, 
however, have been fixed very soon after their possession of 
the country, tor we find it in operation in 1790 Mr Harrmg- 
ton, in his Analysis of the Bengal Regulations, speaks of it 
thus — 

In a statement from the ooUector at Gaya, dated July, 1700, the rates of 
duty paid by pilgniosfor permission to perform their leligioue coremoniea, 
chiefly m honour of deoeaaed ancestors at the nver Phulgo or adjacent 
plaoea, were stated to vary from six annas to twelve rupees eleven annas, 
three pie The duty of Goveniuient la ludejwndeut of donatiODH to the 
gaytiwals or priests Ever sinoe the citv of Gaya became famons for its 
saurtitj It has been the custom ot its bratimins to travel through all 
cauntnci tchere ths Jlindit reltgton preeatU, tn eeareh of ptlgrxms whoso 
donotioDs are considered the property of the gayawal, tttrough whose 
means they are brought Theae contributions have evnr boon a source of 
considerable wealth, and are the property of those, vko, hut for tkera^ 
Houldtprobablj/ never have vistted Gaya When a pilgrim amvea, his 
gaydwAl, or reugiema father, conducts him to the daroga, or supenatendiug 
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officer of th® Bayer collections (vie p pilgnni tax &o ) and explains to lim 
the ceremomes which the pilgnm is deeirous of performing , after which an 
order, specifying the names of the pilgnm and gardwal, ae also the cere- 
monies 18 made out under the o 0 icial tenl and gt^natun of the ooUector 
autkormng the performance of thi ceremonies At the tune of delivering 
this order, the duty fto Government) is paid, which vanes according to 
ihi number and nature (f the ntes perjoirned 

From tlie very out^etj the Government made a lar^e profit 
out ot this pilgrim-tav. From 1790 to Ih 05, the pilmms were 
on an average 18,000 aimnaUy , immediately alter they rose to 
28,000 and are now said to be at least 100,000 a yetr The 
security ot the roads, under the English rule, the introduction 
of the English polic^t BVbtem, the regulation ot the payments, 
with other causes, tended to produce this increase The net 
receipts of course rose with it They increased from about 
6,000 to £23,000, and eventually to £30,000 a year At 
" one time, Mr Law reduced the rates, as a tradctman lowers the 
price ot his goods to mcrease the number ot his customers As 
a consequence he bad the batisfat tiori of seeing that his efforts 

* were not untuccessful , ijreat arid jrtoqressiie incTeai>e in 

‘ the amount of the gayer collections, under the circumstance of 

* dimiRibhed ratci, cMnces the sound and attractive policy ot the 
‘ measuie he adopted ” The only charges upon the gross re- 
ceipts were the small expense of collection , a commisbion to 
the Collector of one per cent , to the Raja ot ten per cent. , 
and an annual donation (after 1815) ot £1,200 to a native hos- 
pital m Calcutta. The tax, therefore, yielded from the first 
almost pure gam, and that to a large amount 

The pilgrim- tax at Puri wab first eatabUbhed by the Mahoin- 
medan rulers of the couptiy, whose antipathy to Jagann^th, 
and dislike ot Ins n orship, were peculiarly stiong The Mah- 
rattas, who were Hindus in religion, adopted the same bystem, 
and for nearly fltty vears, re\bx^ from the tax a profit, varying 
from two to five lakhs ot rupees a year , the expenses of 
the temple, taken trom that mcome, amounted annually to 
about twenty thousand rupees. In 1803, the provmce uf Onssa 
was taken possebsion of by British troops, whose conquest of 
the country was ‘ a very easy achievement ’ Aware of the 
estimation in which the temple ot Jagann^th was held. 
Lord Welleteley, then Governor-General, commanded Colonel 
Campbell “ to employ every possible precaution to preserve 

* the respect due to the pagoda, and to the religious pre- 
‘ judices of the brahmins and pilgrims , to afford the pilgrims 
‘ the most ample protection, and to treat them with every mark 
‘ of consideration and kindness *’ Anxious to deal tenderly with 
the rebgious mstitutions of the country, he added “ it will not be 
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^ advisable, at tbe present moment, to interrupt tbe system whicb 
* prevails tor the collection of the duties levied on pilgrims 
‘ At the same time, you will be careful not to contract with the 
‘ brahmins any engagements which may limit the power of the 
‘ Bntish Government to make such arrangements with respect 
' to the pagoda as may hereafter be deemed advieame ” 

The troops shortly after entered Pdn , the gieatest order pre- 
vailed, and the brahmins n<re perfectly eatiafied. A few days 
later, Mr Melville, the Civil Commissioner of the province, 
wrote to the Governor-General, explaming the ej stem which 
had prevailed in the management of the temple during the 
rule of the Mahrattas, and enquired what were the orders of 
Government m relation to them Lord WeUesleY replied m 
general terms, that if the tax had ceased, he did not wish it to be 
renewed if it had not ceased, it was to continue under 
the control ot the civil local authority he declined, however, 
to “ form a final oTuivgtment for the regulation of the temple,” 
until he had Imen * furnmhed with a det uUd statement ot the 
system that had formfrlf pievaileiL Befoie that statement 
I ould be turmshed, the bi ihmins of the temple came forward 
in a body, and beggeil that the “ customary adc incc” might be 
guen tor the approaching fcbtival , that the ‘usual donation’ 
might be continued , and that the tormer tax might be 
renewed in order to reimburse the Government They ap* 
preher^led that if these donations were denied, “ in addi- 
tion to the gi eat distrebS it will occasion, the paged i will be 
deserted ” The reply ot the Governor-General, ( May 4, 1804,) 
contained in the “ Parliamentary Eetum” of 1845, so clearly 
states his news upon the whole question, that we quote the 
jiaragraph entire — 

In Hib Excellency a instructions to \ou for the establiahmeiit of the 
authonty of the British boverument in the province, be dii acted tnat all the 
collo tione levied on tho pili^rmiB proceedmf* to Ja^annath should la 
ubolisbed Great oppresemne Imd been exeiuiaed b) tite ilahratta Govern 
meat in levying these collti tione and as it was impractn able to inquire mto 
them or to reform them during the progress of the British army m the 
conquest of the provinoe hia Eseelloncy m Council judged it to be piefer 
able to order a general abolition of these duties m the first instance instead 
of attempting to regulate them under the pnnciplea of their original esta 
hiiehment, leaving it tor future coneideration whether these duties should 
be wholly or partially established undei a hettei legnlated Bvstem of ccl 
lection brom the information of th^ first comimpgioner on this subiect 
His ExoeUeni-> in Council is satisfitd that it will be in every point of view 
advisable to establish modeiate rates ot duty or collection on the pilgnins 
proceeding to perform their devotions at Jagaanath Independently of 
the sanction afforded to this measure by the practice of the late* Hindu 
Government in Cnttftcli, th-e Titavy expense attendant on (he rrpatr of the 
pagoda, ani on the mnintenfane of th estabhshment atloihed to it, rendertt 
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oofutderationt eoimecie^ witih tiie public usomecs that fund* 
thould le provided for isfrayvtg thu exp*7ne Hia Excellency alBO under 
stands that it mil be coDBOuanfc to tlie wishes of tbs brahmins attached to 
the papoda as wsH as of the Hindus in general that a retenue should be raised 
ihiernment pom the pagoda The establishment of this revenue will 
be considered, both by the brahmins and the peieons desirous of peiforminp 
the pilgrimage to aHord them a permanent secuntv that the eipenses of 
the pa„mda will be regularly defrayed by Goyernraent and that its attention 
will always be directed to the protection of the pilgrims resorting to it, 
although that protection would be afforded by the Goverament under any 
cuciimstances There can he no oh] action to theBntisbGoyernmentBayailing 
itselt of these ojimions tor the purpose of relieying itselt from a heavy 
annual expense and ot provulmp funds to answer the contingent chnrgee of 
the relipiouB institutions of the Hindu faith maintained by the Bntish Go 
vemment His Extelkncy ui Council therefore desires you will proceed 
without delay to establish duties to be levied from the pilgrims proceeding 
to Jagannatb, taking advice of the prnuipal officiating brahmins attached 
to<the pagoda as to the rates whitb may be tolleoted trom the several des 
enptions of pilgrims without 9ub]eLting them to diatress oi inconvemenoe 
Previously, however to the t.ollecUon or arrangement ot any duty on pil 
griraa proceeding to Jagannfitb you will report the rates ot duty and the 
rules under which you mav propose to lew them for the consideration of 
the Governor General m Council under whose further lustiuotions you will 
be empowered to regulate this important ijnesUon 

Tliua was established the celebrated Pilgpim-Tax , and 
thus was be^n a system, which has done more to make the 
E\st India Company unpopular among rehgious men in Eu- 
rope,, than any other proceedings of their Government It has 

E ven them a surplus ot about £200,000 , but this large sum 
L6 been far outweighed by the vexation and tiouble to which 
it gave nse by the obloquy which fell upon their name, and 
by the insult they have offered by thoir patronage of idolatry to 
the God ot Providence, who had placed them in their throne ot 
power It has been urged bv some, that Lord IVellesley 
]iledged himselt to endow the tejnplo for e\er, without siieci- 
lymg as a condition that the expenditure of Government 
should be repaid by a tax Thia. question has, however, been 
finally set at rest In the “ Return’' for it appears, that 

excepting two individuals, all the highest officers of the Bengal 
Government, mcludmg the Supreme Council and the Board 
of Revenue, decided alter an ample discussion of both sides 
of the case, that no unconditional pledge was given , that 
the annual donation and the pilgrim -tax were parts of the 
same system, being mutually dependent upon one another , 
and that when the Government^ave up the one, it could, at the 
same time, giv e up the other The letter of Lord Wellesley 
above quoted, taken iii connection with the petition of the 
temple brahiums, can, we think, admit of no other construction 
A system of Regulations was soon after tramod, and becamo 
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law m 1806 Entrances into the sacred city of Ptin were es- 
tabbehed, and bamere budt up A superintendent of the tern- 
pie was appointed, and various managers, called purchas, were 
associated with him in hia duties. The pneats of the temple 
were registered All the various officers and servants of’ the 
idol were duly oi^anized , lists of them were made out , 
and their salanes settled It may be interesting to know 
what duty these officers were required to perform Among them 
were the khdt sdj mecapd who makes Jagannaths bed, the 
dhhdnd mecap^ who bghts his lamps and the talab purchas, 
who guard him while he sleeps There were the pasupalak, 
who wakes him, the chdngra mecap, who keeps his clothes, 
the invkk pj-aJdtpuhk, who washes his face and presents his 
tooth-pick , the pandas, who give him food and prepare ^ 
betel-nut, and the hhantiyd, who tells him the time of day ^ 
There were the daitya to paint his eyes the nagadhya to wash 
has clothes , the ckattarua to carry his umbrella, and the tarasi 
to carry his fan There weie the priests to worship him, wag- 
ing hiB lamps and holding his lookmg-girss, the pour degraded 
dancing girls, the cooks that prepare ‘ holy food,’ and the mu- 
sicians that play for his debght All were appointed maintained, 
and paid under the direct authority ot the East India Company 
apparently without one qualm of con‘»cienct, or oue thought of 
wl^t the Government was n ally doiiu) ' The pilgrims, by the 
samo jegulations, were divided mto classes, and the tees and 
privileges of each class defined Even the low castes, who arc 
not permitted to enter the temple, but can only visit the holy 
places in the neighbourhood, w ore also duly pointed out by 
Government authority Certificates and pastoa were all pro- 
vided, in the most business-hke manner , and exceptions to the 
tax distinctly defined Hero is a copy of the pilgrim » pass — 

A B , tnhihttunt o f in tk^ distritt, oj m enUthd lo pfirform 

tJie L,nstomury emuntes tinder eh/trje oj days that 

u to iiy hom the djiy o1 th^ month of until the — do.y 

oj the month of ■■ and for that perutd you mil afnrd to the hohlcr 

hereof free aecess to the tern pU of Jayannath At the expii atton of the 
peruxi (/ranted, you mil return the luense into the offh.* of the toUector of 
tax 

It was Boon found that the p^das, or pnests, who officially 
conducted the pilgrims about Puri, required a special fee for 
themselves, apart from the usual tax and with the consent 
of the Gov emor-General, a scale of fees was fixed and publish- 
ed for general information This plan having been abused, 
the Government resolved that the pilgrims should pay the 
pandas’ fee to the collector, and tW the total amount 
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thu'! gathered should he divided among the purharia and 
jmndas, m such proportion as they were entitled to, from 
the number of pilgrims which each had induced to 
undertake the pilgrimage This was a direct premium upon 
the pilgnmaj^e, and it soon increased the number both of 
agents and ot victims Colonel Phipps says of it “ One of 
* the principal natives related, that a purhari, in 1«21, detached 
a hundred agenU to entice pilgrime, and had the ensuing year 
recei\ ed the pi emium ^orfour thousand pilgnms. He was at 
thattinm busily ^i'(^^\oyQi\xnmdruchngahundredaddihonalanenU 
in aU the mysteries ot thi. singular trade, with the intention 

ot sendmg them into the Upper-provinces of Ben«7aL” The 

custom ot the pandas w-i. to go and stay a while m a 
pkee, and proiide them^ehe with hsts of all the rich men and 
^ of their incomes , that on a M«it to Pun, they might be made 
to i>ay properly It is said that they po^scb^ registers of nch 
men all over India, prepared m tins wa^ 

As ot Go; fiom tlie time when the Piiri piWim-toT 
fe l under the ch^ge of the Gorernment, the number of 
inlgmns begon steadifv to mcreose It voned much m differ- 
ent years, aocoidmg as the time ol the great testivals fell 
more or less mto nnliTOural.le seasone of the vear but the 
oaerage can be seen to have -teadily enlniged 'The openmo 
o) the new r^d m lp3, and the additmnia eeeunty t! 
travellcie under the hnghsh Goyeroment, greatly eLtobuted 
to It. In 60mf> years It was 70 000 in others 1 SOiMV^ T. 
1825,anextraordmory year, the nnmbei is Zl7„ k 

2.25.000 at the car iesti/al alone auTtre ne t recunt, fT 
tax w ere £27 000 At present the nmnher nf 

between 80,000 and 2,50 000 The Gov emme^t'rfl“ne''Sm 
tins tax was never very great, the expenses being comparatiyelv 

50.000 annuaUy, m addition to the red, yellow ^ 

purple broad-cloths sent from the Comt^n^’a g^^en, and 
baloutta. We wiU only adi that 

extend^ to the brute creation, as well as to the HmdiTTnesTi^^ 
and that on one occasion the following humihatinff- k+tpr w f * 
warded by him to the Supreme 60X00^7* ^ *■- 

p.lUlV^Sa ^rvXwe it H«l|ur 

mp«»fo- lU .rpen.es which " 
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M tuB elephantg ' At or before the end of ns montbe it will be neeesaary 
for Governmetit, either to order the elephant to be disposed of or Bppomt 
some fund for its support, jAo«7i U he deemed adi laahle to lieef tt for Jaqan 
ndthsusef — ParliamenUiry Papers Isis 

A third pilgnm-tax wag establislied by the Government at 
^llahahad. This plac-c, called by the Hindus Prayiig, is 
deemed pecubarly holy, being situated at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna nyers Here the Hindus assemble m 
great numbers th bathe, under the guidance of the brahmins 
of the place, called prayagwils, who instruct them m the 
requiHite ceremonies They also ha\o their heads and bodies 
shaved, beheving, that for every hair which tails into the stream, 
they are promised a million years’ residence in heaven At one 
time four hundred barbers were supported by this shaving- 
system. About the year 1810, the Government began to leyy 
a tax on the crowds of pilgrims that gathered at this place 
The tax was one rupee for a man on toot , two rupees for a 
pilgrim in a carnage, and twenty rupees for one with in 
elephant All other lees were prombited The barbers were 
registered, and bound, under a pcualtv ot fifty rupees, or ihret 
montlis imjtnsonmeyit^ not to sha\e any one, who wa=i without the 
collector’s pass Gates and barriers were erected at various 
parts of the town andev en a ixuhlary force stood prepared, on the 
collector’s application, to prevent pilgrims enteimg the placo 
without paj ing the fee Unlike the wiUing brahmins of Pun, 
the pnfyigw^ls of Allahabad wore very miu h dissatisfied u ith the 
tax , and in various ways endeavoured to thwart the plans and 
purposes ot the Government Their oppooition, however, was 
futile the tax rcmimed till 1840 The nett receipts for sixteen 
years, from 1812 to 1827, amounted to £160,000, or about 
£10,000 a year 

It 18 a singular tact, characteristic of the Government Con- 
ner tion with idolatry in the Bengal Pre^Jidency, that the abo\ e 
pilgnm-taxLB were almost the only rebgious sources from w hu h 
the Government obtained a money profit. It will be usetul, 
tberefore, to settle the question ot profit at once The excep- 
tions are the Pagoda of TnpHty, and a small pilgnra-tax at 
Dkarwar, ot which we shall speak when we refer to the 
preBidencics of Madras and Bombay The exact sums received 
year by jear, cannot be stated exactly in every case, as 
even the “ Parbamentary Keturns” have faded to draw the 
secret from the archives of the India House but the receipts 
ot several years have been published, and from them the 
average of unknown years can be calculated. After Careful 
examination of different accounts, which, on the whole, well 
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agree, we have drawn out tte following table, and believe it to 
be a fair approximation to the real truth — 


OOrERNMEST PBOm IBOM IDOUMET 

1 —Jagannath 8a, Ba. 

From IHin to J RSn inclusire 13, R3 180 


18SI 


IH^O „ at an R’yer ) 
age of Sa. Bs 61,101 J 


6,49 909 


a —Gay& 

From 1803 to 1839 incluaiTe 
, 1790 „ 1802 at an a-rer \ 

Bge of Sa Kb 191 O&fi / 
, 1831 , 1839 ditto 2,10,000 


i8,a3,039 = 

53 49,679 
24 89 725 
18,99,000 


£ 

203,671 


97,23 107 ^ 

X 

3 — Alluhnhad £ 

4ioml812to 18 ^8 inclasive 109 429 

, 1810 ,, IHII at an aver ) iMnnfl 

ajreofAOOOO S 

, 18^9 , 1839 ditto ditto 99 000 


4 —Inpeity Pagoda 

From 1812 to l'^28 mclueire 
„ 1800 , 1811 at an aver ^ 

ago uf £L0 000 i 

, 1829 to 1842 „ of ^ 9,000 


£ 

206,600 

120,000 

112,000 


6 — Dhaficar and Puna 

Pilgrim tax and offonoga for SO years, at 41990 


fO-M C 
ric 19 

376 429 


437,600 
" 29 700 


Total £ 3,027 787 


In other parts of the Bengal preeidencv, the Government 
has troubled itaelt very bttlc with the direct patronage of 
Hindu temples One or two facts, however, may be noticed 
here, especially as they do not appear in any of the Parliamon- 
tarv Be turns ” About the time when the Pdri pilgnm-tax was 
jfirst established, the temple ot Sitar^im, at Cuttack, was also 
taken under Govemmert patronage, and received an annual 
donation* In 1837, the Government hesitated to pay the sum 
any longer, and enq^uired into the OTound upon winch it was 
claimed* The Collector acknowledge that there was no record 
of how or why it was first granted, but recommended that, as its 
discontinuance would appear like a breach of faith, it should 
still be paid A brahmm told the Rev W Bampton, jm 1823, 
tliat there were eighty prieBta, including himBelf, m the city ot 
Cuttatjk, who each received five rupees a month from the 
Government, 
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Another instance, but perfectly singulax in ita character, 
was furnished at Hidjehy near the mouth of the Ganges, one of 
the great depots ot the Company’s salt manufacture A 
missionary travelling through the distnct, in 1843, came to a 
market, where there were eight or nine salt gola^ or store- 
houses, with a Hindu temple The pujfii^ or priest was very 
civil, and shewed him in one of the goiahs an image of Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, wluoh he was about to worship, m 
order to secure the C ompany s trade m salt against loss He 
said, that both his orders and his pay came from the Agent, and 
that the custom of offe^ng worship m the empty store-rooms 
had existed for yeirs Enquiry having been made by the 
authorities, it w is found that among the regular payments 
ot the salt agency, were included monthly payments to a 
number of brahmms, whose names were duly regi^tered^ 
and that amon/j the advances foi the manufacture'of salt, were 
advances to those brahmins lor Hindu worship It was 
iouud alfcO, that at the opium agency in Beha)\ the same custom 
had prevailed, that among the advances to the cultivators at 
the beginning ot the opium season, piyments to brahmins were 
regularly included and that when the first npmm boats of 
each season were de-^patched to Calcutta, a special donation 
was made to brahmins to secure their safe arnval These 
items had been paid for many years as mere matters of course 
It gives U3 great pleasure to add, that very recently they 
have be’bn entirely put a stop to 

So far the cases described refer to the support of idolatrous 
ehrmes, by reguhr payments foi their current expenditure 
A few cases of a different nature have occurred It has some 
times been a custom for the Gm erjior-Gen<ral, and other high 
(ifficers of State, when arimiig in the neighbourhood of 
pclebratcil shrmee, to f isit them, and offer them presents. Thus 
Tjord Auckland, in 1839, visited Bnnd^ban, and other places m 
that sacred neighbourhood, so well known as the scenes where 
the chief events in the history of the idol Krishna are laid 
At Bnndaban he is said to have giv en Rs. 200 to one idol, 
and Rs, 700 to others at Muttra to have given Ra 1,500 , 
at Radhakund, Ra 500 , at Govordhon, Rs 500 Other 
Governor- General 9, and their highest officers, have followed 
this example when visiting Amntsir, Jwdlamukhi, and other 
similar places. It has been said in defence ot such donations, 
that they are only a fee to the temple officers, who oblig- 
ingly conduct the authorities over the shnne and stand 
on the same footing as the world-renowned fees at Westmins- 
ter Abbey and St Paul’s We admit that they may be made 

8 
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With the best mtentions, aiid in accordance with Eugliah 
custom But the^estion to be eTammed is, what do natives 
think of them ? We must look at the gifts from tkexr point of 
view, and not from our owm In the case of Lord Auckland, 
this was made very clear The Ckandrtka newspaper boasted 
ot hi8 visits descnbed His Lordship as accompanied by a 
large tram of officers and elephants and troops , as btandmg 
at a proper distance to inspect the idol through a telescope, and 
as having gi\en “ thousands ot rupees tor the ser^nce ot the 
idol ” The editor also praised His Lordship for his hohnebs , 
hinted that he had gone to the tempos because of the wir 
in Chma , and declared that such a ruler must conquer every 
thing Surely no Governor-General can wish lor such 
an interpretation of what he considers to he an act of English 
courtesy 

Another illuatiation ot an indirect maintenance of the Hin- 
du and Mahommedan religions is furmshed by the Oiienfal 
Colkges ebtablished by the Government The Madrissa Col- 
lege m Calcutta was established by Warren Hastmgs He 
had m view the preservation ot Mahommedan literature in the 
Persian and Arabic languages , the instruction of young men 
who were willing to study that literature , and especially the 
production ot a body of men who should be qualifaed ex- 
poundeib ot the Mahommedan laws As the administration of 
justice was, m his time, in tlie hands almost entirely ot Mubal- 
man officer- , and a» the Company s Ciiminal E-egulatiOns had 
not yet superteded the ancient modes ot administering justice 
and the principles of Mahommedan law one object of the 
ebtaMibhment ot the College was truly practical The Benaies 
Saiuskiit College was the hrst that was established for the pro- 
motion ot Hindu learning, and v^hs intended to conciliate 
the Hindus, by providing means tor prosecutmg the study 
of their ancient shastras In 1811, the members ot the 
bmpreme Council lecorded it as their opinion “That there 
‘ could be little doubt that the pievalence of the crimes of 
‘ peijury and forgery were m a great measure ascnbable, 
‘ both in Hmdus and Musalmans, to the want of due instruc- 
‘ tion in the moral and religious tenets ot their rebpective 
‘ faiths they therefore resol v ed to support two new colleges, 
at Tirhut ancl Nuddea These colleges were confined exclu- 
sively to the promotion of Oriental studies for many years 
their value in the practical improvement of the ramds and lan- 
guage of the natives at large diminiebmg with their age. Eng- 
lish studies were, tor a time, introduced into the Calcutta San- 
skrit College , but were again expelled, to the great joy of all 
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the pandits and etipectdiary students The medical classes of 
that college and the Madriasa gave place to the Medical Col- 
lege Lord "William Bentmck next aoohshed the stipends of the 
students but his succesbor, fearing the utter destruction of 
both matitntion8,pRrtialJy revi% edthe stipend system by founding 
numerous scholarships to be held by deserving students The 
measures of Lord W Bentmck produced great excitement among 
the Calcutta Musalming, and they presented a petition to Go- 
vernment, signed by 8,312 persona, praymg that their college 
might not be destroyed but that the Government to preserv e 
its own fame, and to emure its stahlify, would maintain it 
still As philological institutions, tending to preserve a know- 
ledge oi tlie ancient languages of India, and the literature exist- 
ing m these languages, none can object to thtir preserv ation As 
to their utility in improving the vernaculars, in raising up a bet- 
ter class of teachers for v iJUge echooh, or bookb for the u>q of 
eufb schools, many who know their past Imtory will doubt. 
But as far as they become means of teacliing tho crrois and 
foUies of the Koran the Vedas ind the Purms, as far as they 
tend, by the conveyance of then musty learnmg, to pervert 
men’s reason md moral pmi er^ and to tuin them into living 
mummies, they can only be viewed ag positively perpetuating 
an injury to society bo much for the lower Provinces of tho 
Piebidency of Fort William 

In the North Western Province, or Presidency of Aora, tho 
Go vesoment was singularly free from interference with native 
religious institutions In a few cases, howev er, such interference 
w 15 more or less exercised duw n to the v car 1 8-4o 

In the cit) of Leldi, a few mosques weie placed under the 
collector’s charge, and hia attention was occupied with much 
detail m the management of servants and arrangements for 
lights He also had to gather the revenue of eeitam shops, 
and superintend its expendituie. In Chunar, the Government 
had a share m appointing tho head mullah of a moeque , and 
•itMirzapore bore the ‘ troublesome responsibility” of guarantee- 
ing the payment of some pensions connected with the Thug tem- 
ple of Bmd^ehaJ Near Agra, the collector retained, under his 
charge, the beautiful tomb of bheikb Suleim Chisti, the friend 
of the Emperor Akbar lie interfered, however, m no way with 
the religious eeremoniee carried on thei c , the engineer officers 
attendmg solely to the repairs of the ahnne, one of the finest 
epecunens of architecture m Upper India In Kumaon, the 
rawuls of the temples of Badnnfith, Kedamath and Gopeswar, 
received a kindof investment to their office, on political giounds 
The temple of Srmagur, with its numerous dancing women. 
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and that at Badnn^th, with its marble idol dressed in gold 
cloth, received gifts of money and at a few shrines a Bmall 
flum of money was collected, which was devoted to a dispensary 
for the ixwr Prom a letter of H M Elliot, Esq , Secretary to 
the Snddet Board ot Revenue in 1841, it appears that the avmi of 
money paid by the Government to institutions connected with 
the Hindu and Mahommedan religions, amounted to £11,047 
annuallv Of this, £10,321 were given m coiUmuation of 
gr arils hestvwed by former Governments The money was thus 
distributed — 


Payments tn the North ffest Provinces 


umetos 

^BntuhOrmi 

Fortner Grant | 

Total 


Mahumedam/ 

j -Bindut 

Delhi 

tj 47F1 

l& f) 

4 

1, 

9 002 

9 

0 
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0 0 

1 Oftfi 

7 

0 

ut 

s(jy 

tt II 

il 02t) 

- « 

41 32() 

2 

8 

jj0,3i3 

0 4 

* 10 2911 

9 

4 
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JJ Hio 

7 

7 
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7 

T 

bohiiciuidj 
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0 ft 
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Ic 
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4 0 
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tl 

4 
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11 
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16 4 
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12 

3 

Allahabad 

175 

0 nl 

8 ftK2 

6 nj 

7o7 

6 

ol 

1 H*5 

5 1 
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1 

8 
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249 

3 0| 

8 2119 

4 0 

1 459 

7 

111 

2 0J9 

2 0 
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5 

0 

Saugor ' 

(, 

h3 

0 n 

4,S9C 

4 0 

4 4fjy 

4 

ot 

MS3 

8 I 

1 yjM 

12 

0 

Total Bs ' 

7 25^ 

8 ft' 

inj 310 

lo olllniT'i 

7 


53 934 

5 3 

56 641 

Q 
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In ^he Presidency of Boubay, the connection was much 
more complete than m that of Fort W^ilham, and was (ar- 
ried much more into detail* Varnjus documents, published 
in Bombay, amply illustrate the degrading part, which the Go- 
vernment ut that place had by degrees, aasumed in relation to 
the Hindu and othei rebgioHB of then native Bubjeeta, and are 
fuHv confirmed bv the statements made in a resolution” of the 
Gov emor m Council in lh41 which id contained lo the “ Parlia- 
mentary Return” tor 1845 Thechict points in thi* connection 
are thus described in a memonal addressed to the Governor, 
feir Robert Grant, by numerou*' Chnetian gentlemen of Bom- 
bay, at the commencement, wo believe, of 1837 — 

Iho eounteuanee aod support extaudod to idolatry, and the violation 
of the principles of toleiation to whii.li we lelei, consist piinuipiillj lu the 
tollowing partioulare — 

1 — In the employment of l.rahmina and othera, ior the puipo*^ of 
luakinft heathen mvocaUoos for ram and fair weathei 

2 — Itt the msLripUon of “ Sbree on public doonmentB, and the dedica 
turn of the Government records to Qoneih and othai false gods 

3 — In the eDlsrUmment in the courts of justioa of questions ot a 
purely idolatrous nature when no civil right depeuds on them 

4 — In the degradotion of certain oaetee by excluding tliem from pai 
tioular offices and benellts not oonnetted with religion 

5 — W the servants of Government civil and militaiy attending in their 
ofBoial car*city, at Hindu and Mabomniedaq fyetivalfl, with a view topaitioi 
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pate in their rites and ooremoaies or in the -loiaiog of troojis And the use of 
regimental bands m the proeeasiona of Heathen and Mahcmmedan festirals 
or m tbair attendance m any other oapaoity than that oi a pohoe, for the 
preservation of the peaue 

fi — Jn the firing ot salutes by tho troops or by the vessels of the Indian 
Navy in mtiiDation and honour of Heathen festivals, Mabommedan idols 
&c 

We therefore most rLspecttuUy solicit that inquiry may Le made, by 
your Exbelleacy m Council, into the topics to which we have adverted, 
and w6 would further euargest that the tollowing particulars ought also to 
be included m the inquirv as it may often be found that where jubtice or 
chanty was mtouded an unneoeasary and onrmnal support ot native super 
fatitiou has been or is liable to be allorded 

1 —The support given to Hindu temides mosques and tombs either 
by granting oudowments pensions and immuDitics oi, by the collection 
and distribution by the othcers of Uovornment of the revenues already 
appropriated to them 

2 — 1 he granting abo’tancea and gifts to brahmiu'i, and otber pCTSuijs 
because of their connection with the Heathen and Alaborauiedan pnest 
hood 

o — Thu present mode of aJraiuistHnng oaths in the native coints of 
pistico and whether it be bu h as i& ptoper lor a Lhriatiau tioverumeut 
to allow aud bamtiou 

t — riie endowment an 1 support ot cobegtsaud bi hools toi inculcating 
Heatlicu aud M almuiuiedan ceiemomea and piaclRes 

The followmii extract troin an able paper on the 8uh]cct, 
pubhshed m 1840 m the Oriental ChnUian iSptftatoi atBom- 
bty, ilcBcnbes tho leadons tor which burua ot money ])iuni> 
tho Go\trnuiPnt to tho support ot temflua, ami other religious 
cstabliahmeiit^, have been gtven and the ub]tcta on which tlicv 
have been spent — 

A great part ot this sum is composed ol fjtiinU which our predecesuis 
viewsdos enUrtly dxsorttu>n<il and wLi' h vatnd with then own cupiice of 
tauiex tor the support of the devasthhu 5 in the Dthhan which are raisi d 
■under the denumioaUcra. of ^jram khauh or village expenses, by our owu 
authority ani tekuh ths natives thems^hts icojJd thnnhfulhi sie ua remit 
and of for obsolete puipOfios and for temples which have no 

proprietors’ Our GovemraRDt, m fact has sometimes already taken tins 
view of the case by i.urtaiiiny the amount granted to temples as to that ol 
Parvati at Pumt and Pashan in its neighbourhood and hy the same argii 
ment thatas it hasdoue this it mav go farther lu many inetaru es we collect 
the revenue of temples while tbeir pioprietors should hole It to do the need 
fnl for themselves d he contnbutioua dircctlv made to the ahnnes m tho 
collectoratea ol Oujarat aie eitensive Jn the case of Dakoi we not only 
colleot the endowed income ol the temple of Ranchod, but actually 
employ a native to see to its regular disbursement, in ike fe<:dxng clotkiny 
scriib^ng, lUvminatxng pe^furmug and amxuing the idol ' Ihe contract of 
the Phurza (Putt ferry over the Nirmada at Baroch contains the following 
claufle “ Judicial and Eeveniie Commission ere and their servants peons 
and articles paesmg and re passing under their charge, are exempted [Irom 
the ii«>ual rates!, as ere mendicants, fakirs gosame brahmins, and ^hata 
This order conveys the unhappy minister of aiijieretition gratuitously 
aorose the river, while it leaves the preacher of the Gospel bent on an errand 
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of merej tbroHghout the county, to pay the eetabluhed hire At Nxrmal, 
near Baasem* m the Nottheru Conoan, our Oovernment with a zeal wbioh 
does not faJi short of that of Baji Soo, the Ex Paahwa, annually expends tb* 
sum of Rs. 300 in the very meritonous work of feasting brafamiDe during 
the lattra. The Company pays for the ‘ Bounding of the comet flute harp, 
aackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of music,” at some other feativaJs 
celebrated throughout this colleotorate 

In the Southern Oonoan, the connection of the GoTernment with idolatry 
IB so intimate and extensive that we have neither apace nor time at present to 
deecTibe or charactenze it. We confine our notices to the Anjauwell and 
Sevemdrug falukas Tn the former Taluka there is a temple named Shu 
Bbagavft liiliTna, and in the latter, anoth er named Shn H areahavat, in connec 
tjon with which several clerks are employed by Government They oollectthe 
revennea derived from the inttma held bv the temples and from the offerings 
which are proaented Th^y regulate all disburaementa sm h as the payment 
of the servants of the idol and the expeneeB incurred on least davs acdthat 
under the control of the Mamlatdar or Company s district native collector 
a^d a committee of trustees appointed by the European r ollector ilicv 
make regular penodmal returns relative to tlieirprooeeding'^ to tbe collectors 
oflSae and tbeir accounts find tbesame place tn the geneiai dutter, orrecotd 
B 3 those connected with til 0 regular business ot Uuvoriiment The Msm 
latdar, or hia substitute makes a regular visitation of the temples, as tho 

master of ceremonies llie clerks appointed br Government have charge 
of the idol s property and lure dancing girls and engage readers of the 
ParSmaB -when they are in leqaisition ' ’ Ibo tomple^i ot which we now 
write are irotn time to tune upaireJ by order jf the Emupean col 
lector and there are inetanues on rei^urd of the oiders luving been issued 
for the Emopean asaiataut oollff'wr to proreed to the t^^mplFs to see that 
the repairs were executed ' It is a well kmwn fai t, and oue observed bjth 
bv Natives and Europeans tliat the presLut piosptntv ot the idols estates 
the neat conservation of the ehrmeB the rej^ubuitv of tlm nltendarioe upon 
them and the zpiiloiib perlormaiu-e ot iho heathen lip 3, are principally to 
he attributed to the s^rviceb of the bovemnient ' 

At iVuraf there ig anniiallY celchratcd a gicat festival called 
the eocoanwf festival For many yexrs tbe Government took 
a conspicuous part m this festival, while some endeavoured to 
show that all the ceremonies were harmless und merely in ho- 
nour ot the season oi the yeir The Key \V Fyv le thus des- 
cribes the imunei in whu h thiy were conducted in 1837 — 

The Itsstival wag rntrodin ed in tho usual raatinor bv a ealiitu of guns 
from tbe caatle wbnh was returned 1 y a aalute from the Honoiablecom 
pany s vessel in the river Ihe flags were hoibled about the same time and 
continued flymg till sunset Tlie 'eremoni 3 la the couit house were the 
Birae as last yt,ai Some Hindus said the prayers m Saubkiit tor the ocoa 
Sion 1 lien the Nawah threw the coFoanutinto the I iver J apti 4. plenti 
ful supply of coLoanuts ornamented with yellow and wat r coloured leaf, 
](] twelve hasketa had been piovided for the outaaion which were now 
handed round among the mmpanv Alter the identn ul ooi oanut had been 
thrown tbe ensile gnus and those on board the Honorable Gompanve 
fillip in the river began firing The pt'ayerfl used m preaenting coooanuta 
are anhstance Tappi God Jess daughter of the sim wife of 

the aea paidon all nut puis thv waves follow each other eo 

let liappnecB follow us Send us a flood of mcney, and preserve uem tbe 
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possesaiou of and children It Appears eride&t to me, that 

while the ceremony is performed iq i Goyeratnent office , while ooooannU 
are provided end ornamented for the occaeioic, and guns fired by authontj, 
the nattyes vs ill justly ponaider Guyeinment oa tailing part m the Tapi 
puja 

The city of Puna wae the capital of the IVIabratta empire, it 
Tvas only natural, therefore, that the Peishwa, who was a Hindu, 
should pati onize old temples, erect new ones, grant endowmenta 
of money and land for their support, and in other ways, contribute 
by hiB example and mflueuce to the stability of the Hindu reli- 
gion. It could only be expected that the city and district 
bhould be filled with temples, and the brahmins be found in the 
enjoyment ot large incomes When the British Government 
conquered the country, this circuinstince attracted their atten- 
tion, and with a view to conciliate the religious classes, they 
promised not only protection to their lights and property, buf a 
continuance of their endowments iiid gifts. These donations 
were made without change till a recent peiiod The follow- 
ing repoit wiU show how numerous they were, and how great 
was the mterfeicnt^e exeieised luth the temples m this coUec- 
torate in former day s The substance of the report as printed 
in the ‘ Return’* loi 1843 

I leare to £Ut< tbftt Gorernmbnt evfuisds an entire contio] in tbo 
management of the temjilo of railnitti iiuai Puna and other tiijbordinate 
tem))lpfi thn allow aues lor which ere iiii ludetl in the enm of is IB hl7, 
annual^ allowed bi Government J lie wlioh nianagemeut of the concerns 
of the temple are iindei a Goveitinjciit Cartoon acting under the pnncinal 
colkctor 8 ordei B who renders to Governtnent monthly acoounts of the 
expeuditnre 1 he only village m this, /: iilah the revenues of which are 
rolJeoted ly Government, and pmd from ihe treasury for the purpoaea of 
the teuqde or ‘ inuspd ib Aiouza Nowli 

There are Bcierai Umples and idols and ether religious oeremonibS in 
this ZilJah in wbnb the (iovaroment in some wav, interfere as follows Ja 
the Anusthan + of Bihtna Snnk»’r AJuhadoo at M^uza Bouarytra, Pur 
punna hhair, the sum planted os Anusthtm la Iis B65 which is expended 
under the control of Moro Di\it Muahorr, who } eld the office of manager 
duuDR the Peiabwae time, and it was continued to him by the British (Jo 
yernmeiit There la besides, an allowance of fls 101 on account ot Poiah 
Kavid f to tiie bauie temple whiuh fb paid monthly bv tiie llamlutdar of 
the diBtriet to the Pujaris or officiating piles ts, who expend it acioid 
mg to custom The idol of Shri \Viltolia at the Monza Alnudi 
PuY(jun7tan Khatr was annuailv covered with olothea of the value of 
Bs 111 by tbe Mamlutdar till prohibited by Government order The 
Chau Gurrah | at the temple of Kundoba, at Mouza Jajwet, Byroha at 


* PerformJuice of cert^ ceremonies in propitiotiou of a goiL 
f Offering of bomething valnabla to tbe iJol 
J An assemblage of four little kettle-drums beaten fav two men, two by each. 
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(Sttour, and Moreehwax aS Sfcuza Manregcuan^ are paid mentblj their 
salariea hy th« Government reveniiB officers* 

In the Bkifnturry distrust the * Chau Ghurras" at the temple of 
Gumputti at Theur, and at the temple of Fartnghi Devi, at liur 
koomb are also paid by Goverument He 1,890 In the Savatl^e dis 
trxet the temple of Mahadeo, in the MonEa jPaitAjrt, receives an annuel 
allowance of Re 4,4M 8 The* Anuathan '10 under the management of 
Yedesbwur Shastrl Tokakur, and has been some tuna m hia family 
having been given to Ball Shastrl, the uncle of the present manager and 
continued to Yedeshwur Shastrl bv the British Govemraent He renders 
accounts to the Government, and is subject to the control of the Guiem 
meat officers The sum of Rs 1 ,0^8 is granted on account of Stvarain, 
and 18 expended under the management of Sewrom Bhut Cbitrow 

In the same taluko, the Deo of Okinehor, Dhumldhur Deo, when he 
stops at Phna on hi8 way to the temple at Doregoan is presented by the 
Dutterdar m the collector s office with a pair of shawle, and rupees e^i 
valent to 6ve Gold Mohurs annually amounting 10 the aggregate to Ka 
108 8 In the tune of the Peiahwa hu. Highness himself presented shawle 
an^I moburs to the Deo, according to his pleasure but on the accession of 
the British brovernment, the amount ot donation was fixed at the sum 
above recorded 

In the B^rn dainst the t^'inple of Bugivunt /\iahDu) receives the 
sum of Rs l.dlU uhuh exiif^nd-td under rpjnngment of Vte Oovern 
ment ojfit^ig 

la the City of Puna the Uhau hurra of 6hri Ramebundra in 
the Pulei Bhag receives lUjathlv Ra ('I tO annas and annual Iv Kb bOO 
from the Government troasurv and then is an allowance on account 
of Raranowmi ot Re 4*14 | ti aunum part of which is expended in 
clothing the idol and pa-t in putting readv rnoney hetoie the idol by the 
Government officers , or it the ulol require no < lothee the mouev 10 epent 
in making omameuK ot any thing else which may be neceeserv ' 1 

In the Puna, the sum allowed for OuchaoB at the temple of 

Gunputti IS Pe 3*^11 which le spfnt under the control of Sewrambhut 
Chitrow who bad the appointment in the Peishwas tune and to whom it 
was ooutmued by the oiiti^h Government 

One special endowment, called dakbliina^ was bestowed by the 
Peifihwaon learned brahmins. Itamounted annually toRs. 3^,000 
The British Government, in mutation of bis superatiDous 
bounty, continued the donation In 1836, the plan for distribut- 
ing itwaa modified, and a resolution expressed by Government 
to continue it only to the prei-ent incumbents. In relation to this 
dakthtna^ and another foim of Government counecDon with 
brahmmiBin, the maintenance of a Sanskrit College, the Specta- 
tor says — 

Id the Pwia colleotorate, our connexion with idol^ry is more mUmate 
than in any other district of the country Tho PQna Saneknt College, 
tbongh greatly improved of late, aud restricted to^tbe teaching of the 
ancient hte^ratuie ot the Hmdue le still an oigan for upholding the eupe 
nonty of the Brahmms as bo youths of any other close fuw permitted to 
enter withm its walls and to make it extensively the lostrument of good, 
to prevent it from being the meeus of propagating the errora and abaurdi 
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Gov€mtnent AlUnmncei to Nat'ivb ReliciouS INSTiTctIOj^S in 
tlie Presidency of Bombay 



1 MoinsT 

Lain) 

Totai 

Collectorttte*. 

Eecipi- 

euts 

^onnt. 

Reedpi- 

ents 

Amoout. 

Recipi- 

ents 

Amoonta, 

Abmedabad 

1,785 

+Rs 19 062 

452 

Ra 22,626 

2 200 

Rs 42 828 

Ahmednuggur 

26T 

35 268 

1,4H0 

^^^KuUSIb 

1,773 

69 899 

Belgaum 

5 035 

18001 

4,221' 

1 34 U9 

11,641 

1 67,690 

Broa- h 

778 

6,001 


37,160 

9,388 

1,828 

53 151 

Colaba 

S25 

3 013 

157j 

634: 

14,460 

Customs 

87 

3on 


37 

300 

Dharwor 

2 iri8 

laobi 

3 671 

72 184 

6 774 

80 119 

Koira 

1 

12 -iOS 

579 

9,629 

1,763 

22 223 

Hhandeisb ^ 

8 248 

20 57P 

2H9 

7 274 

3 538 

27 860 


3 970 

32 

1,075 

360 

5,045 

Pfina 

2 m73 

1 11 IM-i 

896 

9 607 

3,7ti9 

l,20,Hb3 

Rutoagiri 

1,04(1] 

14 OSH 

04 

10 44 3 

2013 

33 784 

Sbolapore 

5 17)1 

19 6H^ 

873 

0 2t>V 

6 014 

20 940 

Surat 

y20i 

9 272 

1 072 


1901 

30 073 

Tanca 

716 

12 767 

1 106 

10 257 

2,226 

32,342 


20,5^9 

3,05,S75 

16 9711 

3 74,445 







Total 

46 503 

6 00,593 


In the PreMclency of Madras the Government connection 
"tnth the nati\e religions was much Renter than in t|ie other 
Preeidencme , and the sum of money gi\en by the ruling powers 
to their support exceeded that of all the others put together 
The moie general features of the connection at Madras resem- 
bled CTeatly those at Bombay^ and are well stated in the follow- 
ing Memorial addressed in 1836 to Sir F Adam, the Governor 
in Council, from a large number of the cle^y, and of civil and 
mibtary officerb. One of the latest acta of Bishop Come was to 
forward this raemonai to the Governor, with a strong expression 
of his person.ll approval The prmcipai " grievancea” it enume- 
rated were — 

Fv«L — That It 18 now required of thristian serranla of the Govern 
ment both civil and militarv, to attend Heathen and Mahomed an religious 
festivals with a view of showing them resp^'ct 

Second — That m some inetancea thev are called upon to present offer- 
ing* *nd to do homage to idol* 

Third — That the impure and degrading servioea of the pagoda are now 
earned on under the supervision and control of the principal Europeans and 
therefore Christian officers of the Government, and the management and 
regulation of the revenues and endowments, both at the pagodas and mosques, 

* 'We have omitted the annas and pie m this, and tie other money oolamns, m 
order to rednee the bfvodth of the table — En C R 
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«r6 IQ Mitfid in them tuK^er the prorisione of Begulatwn Vlf of J817, 
Vuit no tfnportartt idolatrom ceremony can he performed, no attendant of tJie 
varwus tdole, not even the prostttutes of the temple, he entertained or dis- 
charged noj the ieoit expeme mcurred^ vnlkmit the official comurrence and 
ordere of (he Christian ftmctumary 

— That British officers, with troops of the OoTernnoent, ara alto 
employed in firing talutes.and in otherwise rendering honor to Mahommedan 
and idolatrous even on the BcAhath day and thnstiane are thus 

not unfrequently compelled, bv the authority or Gayercment, to desecrate 
their own most sacred matitntions and teke part in degrading superetitiona 

Protestant soldiers, members of the Charch of England, nave also been 
required contrary to the principle declared m his Majesty's regulations, that 
everv soldier shall be at “ liberty to worship God according to the forms 
prescribed by his religion,’ to be present and participate m the worship of 
thethurchol Rome 

By the requisiUon of the foregoing and similar duties we cannot but 
sensibly feel that not only are Christian servants of the State constrained to 
perform services incompatible with their most sacred obligations, and tbfeip 
jUHt ri,.ht3 and privilegee as Christians infringed , hut that our holy religion 
IB also dishonoured in the e^es of the people and public and oflfioial sanction 
and support given to idolatry and superstitions di^structive to the soul, 
and to apoaiacy iroDQ the only living and true God 

Other m<?tance8 of the evil must be added to these, before 
the matter will be understood in all ita bearings Tims, as 
in Bengil and Bombay, oaths were regfularly administered m 
the names of Hindu idols and on the Korin , documenta were 
conaecrated by lascribmg at their head the names of Ganeeb 
and other deitiea , idolatrous cases, m which no civd rights were 
concerned, were continually adjudged by the collectors under 
a special regulation , and all eftorts to disturb the exist mg evila 
were frowned upon and discouraged The spirit, which had 
dictated Mr Place’s letter, had animated many officers subse- 
quent to his tune, aud iii all iwasible ways, m trifling as well aa 
in important concerns, the Government prommently showed 
Itself to be the intimate friend of the native religions A few 
of a state of things, which onto existed at Madras 
on a large scale, may be interesting to the reader, although w e 
have Said so much in relation to the other Presidencies 

A Alfftzoe Almanac used to he published annually m Madras 
at the expense of the Government, and was circulated by the 
chief secretary among the Government estabbshments It 
opened with the following invocation — 

Salutation to Srt Gvwesha 

I invoke the atJ of ihis god, who is honoured by Brshmfi, 

ELrishna and Mahs eswaram and all other gods, in the hope that 
I shall succeed in my present task 

Those who m the beginning of the v^ar accompanied by their relatives 
find friends offer sscrihees to the nine planets and make such offepngs to 
fistrolojers as they possibly can, and pay a strict observame to what i» laid 
doun in this Almanac, the said planets will contribute to afford them every 
good throughout the year &c 
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country, worship the implementB of their trade, and that ou the 
Saraswati Puja writers especially worship their pens and ink 
Will it be believed, that at Madras the Government permitted 
this tcorship to be offered in their own public courts and offices, 
to their own account-hooks, stationery, records and furmture ^ 
The following is a programme of the ceremony — 

* Alt the dufftars (bundles) containing accounts and the like to be placed 
in ihe cutoherry or oiBct; in a row , and in tha evening, about four o’clock, 
the religious, brahmin's ot the town together with the culcherry servanta, 
will aflaemble to worship them m honour of the goddess Minerva , in the 
interim music -will be sounded and the danoe of the church (pagoda) will 
then be commenced After this la done co^oa nuta, plantains ai d betel 
will be distributed araorij, the religious brahmins and cutcherry people, and 
a Jew gifts m specie [provided of course by the Government] will also he 
given to the former peojile 

fThe following letter exhibits one of the numerous apphca- 
tions from the Court-servants for the (ustoniary allowances out 
of the public treasury^!?) Hindu worshp It presents the Go- 
y eminent both in a ridiculous and humiliating position , their 
money paid for idolatry, and the idol honoured xn their own 
offices ot busmes'. ' 

Honoured Sia,— I buTnblj and submissivtlv beg leave to acquaint your 
honour, that on the jnth ol this month, Wednesday being Venanvgauk 
Cliouty or Belly G ni it is oust ’m to allow ub rupecB ten every year 
from Circar [the Government], in order to perform certain pujah , after 
keeping one idol m the court house on the eaine dav and granting leave to 
all ilie court servunta tor Uie ^aid pujah the aaid aum is tu be earned into 
contingent charges I ^ttw the civil diarv ami other accounts too abd lind 
the same in the a , therefvr.' 1 btfebly request your honour will be pleased to 
spare ten rupees and pertorm the aaid pujah on the ver\ day I must pur 
chase various things for the same — Ste if nend of India, ly-J9 

The firing of salutes, on occasion of Hindu and Mahommedan 
fefcti\alii, was an evc.ry-day ot-curreuce while troops, both Eu- 
ropean and native, were marched out to join proceseions in honour 
ot idols and their festivities Not untreq^uently these procea- 
sioua and ealutes occuned on the Sabbath-day’ The following 
are illustrations — 

MAPHIS QAnPIsOV OrOEBS 
G O 26i!i May, 1 839 — f SuruJat/ > 

A Royal Salute to be held m readiness to be bred from the baluting 
Battery at sun riat, to-morrow, in answer to one which will be fired from 
the Chepauk Gardens on the occasion ol the aniiiveisary of the Jiubini- 
Uvrmal Festival 

G O \bfh October — (Tuesday ) 

A Royal Salute to be bred from the SaJuling Battery to morrow, on 
occasion of the Busstra Festival 

• GO 1th December, 1839 — (Saturday ) 

A Royal Salute to be fired from the ^al^tlng Hatterv at 1 o’clock P M 
to morrow, ( Sunday Garx the occasion of the Bamzan Festival 

Foet si geobgb, \Mh Deceniher, 1839 —(Saturday } , 

A Detail of the K H , the Goteniors Body Guard, consisting of a 
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tive Officer, ^ EavildatrB, 2 Naiquee, aod 30 Troopers together with the 19th 
Regiment to parade under the command of the Officer commanding the 
19th Regiment, at 6 o’cloLk m the atternoon of Thunuiay next on the 
north aide of the Palace Gate, at the Shad! Mah) for the purpoae of 
aCcom pan ting the ProeesBion of the Suedul to the tomb of Hia late High- 
neaa Nabob ud Dowlah Bahadur, in the principal mosque at Tn- 

plicane *’ 

J^a^ersjbr ram (Va,rtiaa-piij&m) t^ere ordered by the col- 
lector to be presented at tbe vanous temples in seasons when 
drought and famine were feared Many examples of this cus- 
tom might be adduced At Cuddapah, in 1811 the Madras 
Board sanctioned the expenditure of 150 stir pagodas lor that 
object it was a common thing to do so Mr Catiicarl, eoou 
after being appointed to Salem ae Sub-collector, had to issue 
orders fur such a puja He says — 

183^ — Among the hrat offiual letters I received on cocnirg to Sal^m 
waa c ne sancuonnig httj rupees to be expended in each of the three laluka 
or distriuta under me fur th^* invocation of ram Some brahrnina weie to 
engage in praier to oee of their gods for ten or twel e dsi« etanding up to 
their necks in water others were lobe employed to avert the anger of cer 
tain planets , and some to propitiate other fioJs tlie whole to be f tl at iha 
expense of Government to be superintcuded bj Government servants, and 
to be in everj respett on the parti t Gottrnment, seeking tor tlm attainment 
ot its revenue In these means 1 could not oidet it it stems to me most 
gratuitous to engage in such an open violation of the laws oi Gcd 

By the eame authority Irra/mims tc/ re fed aa they ire feasted 
by all wealthy Hindus on certain occauion^, and tor particular 
ceremonies Ac a specimen we may quote the I unhinge of the 
Bev C Rheuius, the well-known Miseionary ol Tmuevelly, 
written in December, 1831 — 

The collector has, by order of Governmont given 40,000 rupees to per- 
torm a certain ceremony m the idol temple rl TumtveUy Ihe pvdestal of 
iho idol, fur instance has got some injury, from the oil winch continually 
flows down frutn tbe idol at the ptijaha so that insects harbour and perish 
there which is a great indignity di ne to the bwamy, or god They tuust 
therefore mend the pedeital, shut up all the holes that have been made and 
make it fine and close again For this repair the *5watiiv must be request- 
ed to remove from bis place during the operation, and after that to return 
again on both occusioiis, a great many muntrums must be said by tha 
Brahnuns , and 1,00 OOO must be daily fed for 40 days To gratify ihvsJoUxj 
a Chi tsitan Cfocemment qiends 40,000 rupees ^ 

Another evil, more eenoua m its character, that was long m 
practice, was thejflu'cecf attendance oj the poorer riatix.es at the 
great feetiials, for the Bake of drawing the idul cars Facts are 
the best illustration of the injustice to which they were subject 
In a pamphlet pubbehed at Madras in 1835, the writer says — 

In the district of lanjore alone there are no less than 4,00,000, people 
compelled, year bv year, to leave their homes and proceed often ten, twenty 
or thirty nules, without any provie on or remuneraiipn, for the purpme of 
dragging the obscene and diaguating idol cars of the province Unlew Go* 
remaidht were to enforce their altendancr, not a man oi them would come, 
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Bor ir<Mild they, when amved, pull the cara, were it not fur dre&d of Go- 
vernment Ac the car festival • respecuble landbuhler came Iw com plain 
that he had jnit been beaten tn the street by the curnum of hia village Iha 
Tas«ldar pleaded tor the curnum he repreaentad the^ impoeaihility of get 
ting the car drawn unless flogging were allowed and stated, with much 
respect that he himself bad beaten not Jess than five hundred on the oc- 
casion 

The largest item, however in the Government connection 
with idolatry in iladrae, was the dintt and official mana^emeni 
of temples From the time of Mr Place such management had 
mcreateed every j ear Having once established the fact, that 
an English ofiicer might conduct the affairs of a pagoda, might 
interest himsell thoroughly m its pr 08 penty,and maSe offenngs 
at its altar, it was easy, whenever a native official was found to 
misappropriate pago^ funds, to put him out and place the 
institution under Government charge or it temple-lands failed 
to pay tlie land-tax, or their managers died without issue, or 
mismanaged their trust, the appeal was again made to the Col- 
lector, and the lands entrusted to him Numerous causes of 
this kind were at work , the natives were pleased, the Com- 
pany s officers were w illing , and thus, during a long aenes of 
years, the native dharmakartas or managers were displaced, 
and an immense number of temples, and large tracts of pagoda- 
land, were handed directly o\ er to Government The causes of 
Buch an anomalous and injunoub proceeding are well stated in 
the following paragraph of the * Return” for 1849, page 438 — 

When we first assumed possession ol the various districts of the Ma 
dres Presidency, we did not find the religious institutions of the Natives 
enjoying that degree of support from the Governinent, which we have ainca 
extended to them Our connexion with the Hindu idolatry has grown 
with our growth , we found that m many districts pagodas were enriched 
by large lauded endowments, that the lands attached to them were culti- 
vated by ryots, under engagements with the dliarinakartas oc the priests of 
the temples , in course of time we ob erved, that in manj mstanoes these 
lands were mismanaged, the rvots brought complaiiita of opnreaBion, and 
the people pointed to the decay of their temples aa the consetjuente ot the 
mismaDageoient and neglect of the lands The result was that in nume 
rons instances, we displaced tlie dharuiakarta, and ourselven took charge 
of hi9 duties of the management of the temple and the cultivation of the 
lands Wherever we adopted this course, it is evident, that to restore the 
dharmakarta would he to revert to the original usage and therefore a much 
easier business than to find dharmakartas for temples of which the ma- 
nagement had been in our hands from the firet , not that it ib bv any means 
oeriam, that these temple^ also were not onginally under the management 
of their own dharmakarta^s , for it seems very probable that the Govern 
mentB, which preceded our own adopted, under the same cireuin'<tance 9 , tb» 
same course of proceeding displacing the dharmakartas, and assuming the 
manage/ueu t of the lands and of the temples Ihua the Collector of ^an 
jore a district m which no less than 2 874 pagodas have hitherto been 
under the superintendence of the Government ofticer*. alludes to the origin 
of this state of things m the following terms “It has been usual for 
Native OorernmeDta to alienate the whole or a part of the land tax cm per 
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Uons of Uttiii And somettm^ on whole viUagea, and to veat the collection 
of it In the grantee , the tendency of such irreBponiible management be* 
been, to engender abtue and to call for interference) and the mode of ita 
exercise b*» been to reaume the privilege of control without infringing oa 
the proceeds of the grant Thus the greater part of all the landed en 
dowmenta m Tahjore have for a senes ot veare oeen under the njanage- 
ment of the officers of Government on this account 

At first the lands were placed under the stewardship of 
the CoUectore, who paid into the pagoda-tunde the nett pro- 
ceeds of the estates. It was soon round, however, that in many 
cases it was more convenient for the Government to resume 
the estates altogether, and pay annually to the pagodas a sum 
of ready money equal to their yearly value Direct pajumnts 
of money, therefore, became substituted for the revenue of 
estates. In some cases sums of money were paid by Govern- 
ment, as at Puna nnd m Kiimaon, in continuation of grrfhts 
and voluntary donations bestowed by former rulers of the 
country In others again the estates were preserved to the 
temples under the Collector’s management, and the clear 
income paid for their use In each matanee, however, the 
closest tie was formed between the Government and the native 
institutions. They who, with diligence and honesty, had paid 
over the mcome to the temple, tod also to superintend its 
expenditure , and thug every item m the cost ot idolatry had 
to he sanctioned and supervised by the English ofEoer Orders 
for the repairs of buildings , the punha^e or construction of 
idol- cars , the makmg ot new idols, had all to receive his 
signature Every ofl&cer of the temple the worshipping 
brahmin, the musician, the painter, the nce-boiler, the watch- 
man, had to be appvointcd iindt r liiw oAFiljuI ital. The poor 
dancing women even received their salaries, the paj of vice, 
through *his3 handb All this is fully acLnoivledged by these 
officers themselves — 

T^e reports receiTe<l from the collectors nl the diflerent xillahs of tfie 
Madras Presidency thow that the Bupenntendence ot no leas than 7 600* 
Hindu establishments, fiom the famouB pagoda of heringham to the common 
village temples, has hitherto been lested in the officers of Goiernmetit \nd 
Ibis was someihin^ more than a nomma) superintendence, the people did 
not merely regard the Oollector as the friendly guardian of their religion 
but they looked up to him as the regulator of its ceremonies and festivals 
— as the Bupenisor ot the pnests and servants of the pagudai— as th» 
faithful treiisurer of the ^gorla funds —and the comptroller of the daily 
expenses of idolatry ” We have hitherto,' says the ( ollector of North 
Atcot “ stood to these pagodas in the obligation of sovereigns, and our 
interference has extended over every detail of management} we regn'ate 
their funds superintend the repairs of their temples, keep in order their 
•c*r» tud jmagec, appoint ihe servaata of the pagodas, pa«h«»e and Jieep 

♦ The eiuct number is more than 8,000 See the Table fonowmg 
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in store the Tanons ootnmodities required for theif me, investigate and 
adjust all disputes, and at times even those of a religious nature 1 her* 
1 * nothing appertaining to or eonneeted Tsith the temples that is not mads 
e sabiect of report except the religious worship carried out daily m them ” 
The Collector of Tinnevelly, a dixtnct never visited bv the violence of 
Mahommedan zeal, where Hindu idolatry has always flourished undis- 
turbed writes in terms very similar ‘ The present control and interference 
of the district Government authonties extends over almost every thing con- 
nected with the pagoda from the collection of its revenues (from what- 
ever source derived,) and the management of its lands, to the regulating 
of its daily usual expenses, its periodical fesinals, and its repairs Ac- 
countB in detail including every item of receipt and expenditure, are 
kept and couUohtsd, and the appointment and diBniissai of lU servanta 
made by the officers of Government^ — P 417 

It would be interesting to e^iaimne some lUuatrations of these 
practical services lor idolatry but we shall mention only one 
or* two Perhaps one ot the most eraudaloue instnnces of 
GoTernment patronage of Hindu gods was seen in the festival 
of the idol "Pegguta in the town of Mtdras itself At one 
time this festival had been suspendeil for more than thirty 
years. It was revived, however by the influence and evcrtions 
of an EvTopean Collector On that oceasion the idol was found 
to be too large to pass through one of the town gates but the 
Government was persuaded by their ofheer to have the gate 
taken doten and the arch enlarged y ** in order to convey to the 
‘ natives a full proof of the di-^positioa of Government to faci- 
' htate the due observance ot their religious ceremonie^e" Our 
rulers a^eed also to dtfrag all the erjxn'-.ts The following is a 
description of the Company’s share in the celebration ot the 
festival by an eye-witness — 

Madsas, 1839 — The idol Ycggata tutelar deitv oi Madras, 

IB to be brought out to night, the compound of her temple presented a 
most exiraordinarv appearance when I [nissed throui^h it about M 

J passed through the crowd of natireb and had a toll view of the process 
The Monourahle Cmnpany's preserts, corusisung ol a ecarl of enmson silk, 
a thali or ornament for the neck apparently of gold, and atlaohed to 
a yellow Binng, and another scarf of scarlet woollen cloth, exactly resembling 
that of which soidiera’ jackets are made, were born>' several times round 
the idol stage, with wreaths of flowers broken cocoa nuj Ac A peon the 
white metal plate of whose belt bore the inscription “ CoLLFCTon OP \Iai> 
BAa,’ led on this procession, clearing the wav with his cane, and a number 
of men followed with long trumpela which they pomted towards the 
idol and sounded There wpr© several of these peons on the spot, each 
having “ CoLnBrroB of Madras’ inscribed on the plate of his belt and 
when the prebents w«re brought on a brass dnh I observed one of them hold 
It at arm's length over his head, as if to display them to the idol, and to the 
spectators — ^anolher of iheae peons held up, m the same way, a dish of cocoa- 
nuts broken as is usual in offerings 

We mentioned above, when epeaking of Bengal, that there 
was only one temple in the Madras Presidency, at which the 
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Gk)verniixent received a money profit, nz., the temple of Tn- 
petty Thia temple has been greatly honoured in Southern India, 

3 3 CialIy by traders hence it became the resort of crowds of 
Tims from all parts of India and offenngs of goods, gram, 
1, silver, jewels, cloths, horses, and other ai tides were dedi- 
cated on its altara, The expenses of the temple were com- 
paratively small being about Ks 32,500 annually, while the 
income, from offerings alone, amounted to about Ra. 1,10,000 
The surplus, therefore, was paid into the Governmenttreasuiy , 
and a long line of carts, preceded by a band of music, and 
guarded by sepoys, was emploved to convey it into safe hands. 

In all other cases the Government had to yite money, either 
as a donation, or in commutation of resumed lands or as the 
revenue ol temple estate^, of which its officers were stewards. 
After a caret ul perusal ot all the mtormation contained m t^e 
“ Parliament irv Return'' tor Ife 19, and a comparison of one part 
of the Returns with another, we find that tlic number of temples 
under the charge of the Government, and the payments made 
to them, stand as follows — 

Government paymefiU for Idolatry in the 

pEtsiDt,NCY of Madras 


DiBtnot 

No of Pastodas 1 
under Govern I 
ment | 

i 

Money paid 

Income of lands 
managed by Gov 
emmeut 

• 


Es, 


Vizaj?apalam 

60 

2 154 

None 

Nellor* 

i U 1 

30 537 

1,698 

Malabar 

1 20 : 

8 671 

8 530 

Madura 

1 34 

49 166 

59 107 

liBjainaixirv 

J9 

3 695 

780 

Maeuhpataov 

2 

2 HU 

1 ua 

'iriuhinopoty 

U6 

66 298 

76, HI 

Tanjore 

2,874 

1,26 300 

1,91 oir 

Chingle|>ut 

24 

38 148 

6 313 

Canara 

' 8,6b8 

1,33 152 

None 

South Aroot 

' 107 

67 121 

2 748 

North Aroot 

, 75 

26 041 1 

Nod© 

Salem 

10 3 

65 237 1 

663 

Bell ary 

20 

2 665 

8,355 

Ooimbatur 

132 

60 000 

49 407 

Uuddapah 

284 

32 067 

7 447 

Tiunevelly 1 

350 

1,81,869 

20,059 

Guntur 

2 


2 874 

Gao]aai 

176 

8 809 

None 

Madras 

16 



Kamul 

104 

8,760 

i 


1 a 292 

8 76 790 

4,81 107 


u 
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From thia table it appears that the actual money paid by the 
Government was nearly nine laJtha of rupees, or exactly £87,678 
and that the number of temples, mosques and shrmes receiving 
this sum was 8,292 'W e doubt not that the members of Go^ em- 
ment were themselves astoniahed when these expressi-v e facts first 
came to light. Even their best friends, oven the defenders of 
the system, could scarcely explain, on sound reasons of moral 
or political obligation, why a Chnstian Government, whose 
members profess W follow the law of the Bible, should have, m 
two presidencies of their Indian Empire, nine thoxjsxhb 
temples and pagodas under their management, and should 
endeavour, by the exercise of Christian virtues, to make then 
idolatrous service p^cient A few comments on this table may 
make its statements more clearly understood By far the 
greater number of institutions recoiling the Government sup- 
port were Hindu theie were a few Mahomedan mosques among 
them, especially in particulix distncts, as Kurnul, but there 
were none of much namc^ At Serm^apatam, we believe, the 
tomb of Hyder Ah, and the establishment of mullahs, both 
there and at Tippus mosque it Colar, were supported by these 
funds The Tan]ore and Canara provinces contained the 
1 irgest number of temples under the Government officers 
The former district, having never been occupied by the Mvho- 
medans, has preserved the Hindu rehgion m the greitest 
strength and splendour The pagoda of Tanjoie is peihaps 
the most beautiful Hindu structure in all India. That 
at Sermghain, m the neighbourhood, is without doubt the 
largest moct extensive, and most wealthy Its idol of solid 
gold, Bfteon feet m height, alone proves the power and resour- 
ces of Brahramism in this ancient territory As at Jagann^h 
and Funxh some of the Government endowments in the Ma- 
d'-as pi-esidenej were pnately The pagoda of hfO^'isf^ham 
received R'> 4S,151 annudlly , that of Tripettj,IlH 32,500 for 
its expenses and that at Tnchenddr Rs 19,1 K)0 A larger 
number received a moderate donation The great pagoda at 
CoDjeveram received Rs. 12,000 that at Trmomali Rs f>,000, 
and the Rock pagoda, at Tnchmopoly, Rs. 8,200 But m the 
greater number of instances, the annual donations were petty 
in the extreme, making up in number what they wanted m 
value- They weie thns only an injury they did the institutions 
little good and kept up the connection of the Government in 
the most offensive form Thus in many of the districts nu- 
merous temples leceiv ed less than fifty rupees annually In 
Canaih., oat of 3,66 S temples, mosques and maths, onlv eighty- 
three were “ great pagodas,” receiving more than fitty rupees 
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each Of these again only seventeen received more than Ea. 
1,000 01 the whole number, 3,043 petty temples received leea 
than Ra oO In one taluk, out of 221 temples of this class, 
Jifty-three received lees than Jive rupees Of these again, some 
received Rs. 2 , some,R8. 4 , Rs 2-6-5 , Rs 1-12-10 , Re. 1-3-2 , 
12 as. , 8 as. and one received 6 as. 5 pie I In other distncta 
also several temples received only one rupee. In Cuddapah, 
out ot 221 temples, only two received more than Rs 1,000 , 
and the majority less than Rs, lOO The climax ol G-overu” 
ment connection with Hinduism was reached, a lew years back, 
in the district of Kurnii] After the Pathan Naw ib had been 
removed from power, m consequence ot bis conspiracy, the 
Madras Government, in return tor all his guns and amniumtion, 
continued his annual gilts for religious purpose'*, and accord- 
ingly they* presented annually to nine templISS, the 
FlChNl VONiTION OF ONE FAJtTIIINO EACH 

We said this was the climax but wc find that the real 
climax m this connection, the ]owe^t point ot moral degrada- 
tion, was reached, not by the Eist India Company, but by the 
Colonial Government ot Ceylon As this island (loes not fall 
within our province, it is not our pnrpribo to describe the 
patronage which the native rehgionb onci. received from its 
Government we shall mention only a simple fact The follow- 
ing lb a copy of a bill sent m to the Ceylon Gove mmtnt the 
items, %< cording to the eupcrscription, having been provided for 
Hep Majemy’s bEPVicE — 

£ s d 

Foe the eoU of sundrv for tbs use of the 

Mala^awa and 4 Dow^ilas since tlie procei^sion, 3 in 0 
For Dev f Danrin:^ called ff ahyakan 1 Is 2^^ 

For 13 Out station Uewalas 4 > 1 

Tor car [■> mg the Lannpj over the Karanduwii, 0 lb 0 

hor oil ami 3 1 > 0 

£16 11 ) 9 } 


Let those who have seen the devil dancer of South India 
and Ceylon, after hia draught ot blood, with Ins long hair 
streaming in the wind, whirl round and round with mad 
cxcitemfut, consider, whether, when such a dance, a cLruco 
which a heatlien king forbade in his palace, is ordered for 
Her Majesty’s service” for a period of jticti days the patron- 
age of abominable idolatrj can possibly descend lower 

From these details, it appears that down to a late pt nod, the 
Government of India placed itselt in mtimate connection with 

♦ “ NiwJWiL Nine taoplcB (^roaJJ’i Ba 0 3 7 '’—1840^ p 205 
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the temples, mosques and tombs of the Hindu and MahomedaH 
religions, that it looked upon them aa friends whose mteresta were 
to be promoted, whose prosperity was to be an object of its care , 
that thus it afforded them not merely protection but patronage , 
and that this patronage increased in extent with the increase of 
their Eastern empire. It appears that it was exhibited in a 
variety of mstances, both of greater and less importance , that 
in accordance with native custom, the names of idols were 
inscribed with honor at the head of public documents, that 
oaths m the names of idols and upon the Kor^u were adminis- 
tered m the courts ot justice , that then* officers decided cases 
where purely idolatrous questions were concerned, that m 
Government colleges the authoritative standards of the native 
religions were taught at the pubbe expense , and tbat native 
scholars, brahAins and moulviea, because of their position in 
native society, and their acquaintance with those books of error, 
received from their rulers special gifts It appears that the 
Government by degrees began to take a conspicuous part in the 
actual ceremonies of idolatrous temples and the maintenance of 
Mahomedan worship , that the Biitish flag was hoisted and 
salutes were fired in honor of their festivals , and that troops 
were marched out, under the authority ot English officers, to 
join m processions and tokens ot respect to them that were no 
gods In the Madras and Bombay presidencies the re>enue 
officers gradually bi ought under their official management about 
NINE THOi.«>AND shrmes, belonging to false religions, the) su}^}- 
pUed the funds for their expenses, superintended their internal 
arrangements, appointed aU their servants, and were responsible 
for the proper performance ot all their usual ceremonies , they 
were expected in seasons ot drought to order invocations for 
ram , on the removal of idols, to feed large numbers ot brah- 
mins, m some places to use their mfiuence m inducing 
the poorer natives to draw idol-cars , and on the gre.it 
festivals to present gifts in the name of the Government 
These officers held charge ot large tracts of pagoda-land, made 
terms with tho peasantry for their rente, and thus secured 
the largest revenue they could tor the shnnes to which 
the land belonged they could grant donations for the feast of 
the " Bell\-God” to be paid for out of “contingent charges 
and even permitted their account-books to be worshipped in 
^’he public offices It appears al&o, that the highest officers of 
fetate have, on occasiona, presented gifts to mebrated shnnes 
wh err ^travelling m tbeir neighbourhood , that by legislative 
enactnSipnts, the Boards of Revenue are directed to see that 
Hindu a.!tid Mahomedan endowments are really apphed to the 
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puperstitioiia uses for -whioh they were intended, and that in 
these and a variety of other ways the Government has given a 
pubhc sanction to the doctrmes, ceremonies and practices of the 
false rehgions of their empire Especially has it heen notorious, 
that they established taxes on pilgrims at Jagannfith and other 
places of Hindu resort , and that from these taxes they reaped, 
in the course of several years, the immense sum of two mil- 
lions sterling 

The EVILS, which naturally sprang from these lamentable pro- 
ceedings of the Government, were of no common magnitude 
Not that the Government is responsible for all the injury that 
arises fiom false religion as suck but they maintained evils 
already existing , they mcreased, they perpetuated them Ido- 
latry recetvod new strength^ and its services were renderetl effi- 
cient and attractive The income of temples and pagodas Was 
carefully spent , the buildings were kept m good repair, the 
tanks were cleaned and rendered serviceable , vacancies were 
filled amongst the officers , the festivals were celebrated with 
zeal the daily ceremonies were duly performed Formerly, 
the whole system was in a state of dtcav, but, under English 
superintendence, it every where revived Formerly, the endow- 
ment-! da wcie ill-managed and proved unprofitable on 
this account, such large estates were brought under the Collec- 
tors’ chaige , but, under Govermiient, private peculation was 
prevented, the cultivators were well tieated, the income was 
improved and rendered sure. So convinced were the natives 
themselv es of this fruit of the Government supervision that in 
many catea fear wns expressed, lest for the want of it, idolatry 
would speedily fall to utter rum, and when ordeis were re- 
ceived to give the temples back to native managers, in numer- 
ous instances they were received with great reluctance Wlnt 
clearei confcsoion could they have made that the Goveinmcnt 
was the bulwark of their system^ What could have more fully 
proved the erroneous position which the Government was occu- 
pying ’ Is it their duty to sustain idolatry ? If false religions 
cannot sustain ihemselvcs, the sooner they die away the better 
Again , ihe priests in the temples, under care of the authonties, 
appeared with the character of Government agents, and widded 
the influence which such agents alone possess The pandas of 
Pun and the gayu-wala of Behar pleaded the virtues of their 
respective shrines with new power The whole system of 
Hinduism, in short, was invested with a dignity and rank, w hich 
its internal meanness, folly and immorality could never, have 
secured for it The number of pilgrims to the three most re- 
nowned shnnee steadily increased, and at length became very 
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large m every case. The pilgrun-htuit^ multiplied likewise , 
those at Puri having been recompensed in proportion to the 
number of votanes they could bnng Even without Govern- 
ment support, they seek for piignme , much more would they 
do so, when that Government guaranteed their fees. Aa a 
consequence, all the evils attendant on these pilgrimages, es- 
pecially that to the car festival at Pun, were rendered more 
intense, whether connected with the moral conduct of the pil- 
grims, their physical pnvations, or their numerous and painful 
deaths The fame of our country and the name ^ Chnstiamty 
were greatly hshonoured among the heathen The pubbc sa- 
lutes, the presents to idols, the subsidizing of pnests, the atten- 
dance of English ofbcers in their official capacity at the festivals, 
all tended to give the natives a low estimate of our religion, and 
even led them to say that English people had no religion at all 
Many an argument was furnished by their proceedings to the op- 
ponents of the Gospel, when the IVIissionaiy sought to preach its 
truths. Hundreds of times have the Onssa IVIissionanes been 
asked, “ If Jagannath is not god, then why does the Company 
give him money f The same kind of enquiry has been made m 
other parts of India, and upon a similar ground 

The greatest evd, which resulted from this attitude of the 
Government, was the public insult, which they thereby offered to 
the living and true God All other reasons against their conduct 
axe absorbed in this without this other reasons might possibly 
have been in\alid, and the suppoit of the native systems have 
been proved advantageous Pohtical expediency change s witli 
pohtical circumstance^^ The tax, which produce-^' harm m one 
place, may be beneficial m another while itmereases a pilgnmige 
ID one district, m another it mav prevent it Even the dic- 
tates of conscience may vary with the degree of enlighten- 
ment which it leceives and the cases in which it is called to act. 
But as to a Government support of idolatry, there is no room 
for doubt. The root of all religion and morahty is without 
change The dictates of the revealed law of God leave no 
room for question Idolatry is a crime agamat Goik It can- 
not be spoken of m soft terms. We cannot call it an unfortu- 
nate error, nor style it a lamentable weakness, nor look on it 
as an excusable fault The Bible styles it a enme, an abo- 
minable thing,’ which God hates On this account, therefore, 
we object to the position, which the Government of India 
held, and still partially holds, m relation to Hinduism We 
plead this ground, alone, of opposition, to their patronage of 
its idols and its ceremonies The Bible lays it down as a 
law “ Thou shaU ha^'e no other Gods before me’’ ‘^The 
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' things, which the Gentiles sacnfice, they sacrifice to deTiIs 
^ and not to God I would not that ye should have fellowship 
‘ with devila Ye cannot dnnk the cup of the Lord, and the 

* cup of devils. What communion hath light with darkness 

* what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?’’ The 
Government of India have sought to unite both, and have 
therefore fallen into the guUt of him who openly disobeys the 
word of God To set aside the Go\emor of a country, and 
obey another m his plate, is m an individual reckoned treason 
He who worships idols, “ other Gods/ whatever be their names, 
refuses to acknowledge the authority of God, ignores His exis- 
tence, and sets up others in His room. He is gudty of treason 
against God Cannot this charge of spiritual treason be -made 
with justice against the Government of India'' Have they not 
given divme honours to them that are no Gods have they 
not patronized and endowed that rehgion, which sets up Maho- 
met m the place of the One mediator between God and man ? 

Even the heathen are declared by the Bible to be “ without 
excuse” foi their superstitious follies, because the works of 
God before their eyes teaih them of better things. Still 
more are they without excuse who have been taught from 
higher sources than the works of nature, ei en by the instructions 
of Eevelation ‘‘ To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
^ much be req^uired ” Whatever m'ly be the degree of guilt m 
the Hindu or Musalman, rude and untaught, man cannot de- 
termine, we know that the judgment of God is according to 
truth But why should an enhghtened Government be a par- 
taker of their sing ^ The abettors of treason suffer the penal- 
ty of treason the abettors of false religion must bide the 
consequences of their folly He who has said, “ I will not 
‘ give My glory to another, nor My praise to graven images,” 
cannot but look with indignation on His professed followers 
when they join with others m deitying the licentious Krishna, 
Jtigaunfttn, and Mahadev, feasting the Belly- God, and bowing 
the head in adoration to account-books and official records 
May the sure end of such a guilty course be averted may the 
improvement in their views and practice, wluch has been adopt- 
ed by the Government, prove a lasting one , and may every 
single link, which binds them to these falBe religions, makes them 
abettors of their fault, and sharers m thoir sins, be broken 
decidedly and for ever I 

It was natural and right that a patronage of idolatry so 
wrong m itself, and productive of such grave con8e(juence8, 
shoula, as soon as it was known, attract the attention and 
arou&e the mdignation of religious men From time to tune. 
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therefore, objectionB to it were off(3re<3, and thie evila of 
the Government system were discussed and exposed. The 
pijgnm-tai at Pan was resided as specially obnoxious and 
more than once servants of Government, in their official mi- 
nates, and editors of newspapers or Missionaries m the peno- 
dical press, wrote against it on the spot. The result of the 
agitation, both m India and m England, was the transmission of 
th^e memorable despatch of lb33, which is generally attnbuted 
to Lord Glenelg In this despatch, his Lordship discussed the 
question of the pilgnm-tax m all its bearings , and referred 
briefly to other details of the connection of Government with 
idolatry He stated, however, m emphatic terms, that that con- 
nection must be wholly dissolved. On the general pnncipies 
involved m the subject, he wrote thus — 

4)1 rehgioim rites and offices, which are in this sense harmless that they 
are not flagrantly onposed to the rules of common humanity or decency, 
ought tn be toleidteu howerci false the creed by vvhiuh they are sanctioned 

Beyond tins ci\il protection, h-'werer we do not see that the maxims of 
toleration enjnm us to proceed It is not nece sar) that we shall take part 
in th" > elehration of an idolatrous ceremony, or that we should assist m the 
preparation for it, or that we ehould afford to it such sjBtemaUc support as 
shall accredit it m the ejes of the people, and prevent it from expiring 
tnrough the effect of nef^lect oi accident Arrangements, whn h im 
plicate the Oovernroent, be it m a greater or less degree, in the ira 
mediate mini tiations of the local superstitions of the natives, might well 
be objected to in point of principle, even without any reference to their 
actual or probable consequences But that they also tend to consequences 
of an injurious kini is evident inastnuch as they exhibit the British power 
in such intimate connecliun witli the unhappy and debasing superstitious m 
quQBtiun, as almost necessarily to inspire the people with a belief either that 
We admit the divme origin of those superstitions, or at least that we ascribe 
to them some peculiar and venerable authority 

Tbe ground wbich tbe Government waa to take in future, 
and the particular points which all its officers were to observe, 
hia Lordship detailed in the following paragraph — 

62 Finally it may be convenient to recapitulate in t brief senes, the 
principal oonclufrions resulting from the preceding diicuspion Ibeseare 
the following —1 That the interference of British functionaries m the 
interior management of native teniples, m the customs, habits and religions 
proceedmge of their pnests and attendants , m the management of their 
ceremomea, ntea and festivals , and generally, in the conduct of their in- 
terior economy, shall cease 2 lhat the pilgnm-tax shall be every where 
abolished 3 That fines and offeringe ehail no longer bo considered ai 
aourcea of revenue by the British Government, and they shall, conae- 
qnently, no longer be collected or received Iw the servants of tbe East 
India Company 4 That no servant of the East India Company shall 
hereafter be engaged in the collection or custody, or management of moniea, 
in th«t nature of fines or offenngs, under wbataoever name they may b« 
known, er in whatever manner obtained* or whether furnished in cash or 
in kind 6, 1 bat no servant of the East India Company shall hereafter 
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derive any emolument reiulting from the above mentioned or any eimilar 
sources 6 That in ell matters relating to their temples, their worship, 
their festivals, their reli>.iou8 practices, their ceremonial observances, onr 
nauve Subjects bk left ENTIHELY to TesMBELVEa ’ 

In spite of these express orders, for five years the Govern- 
ment of India did nothing They made no enquiry , they 
made no change in the ancient system The unwilhngness ot 
the Court at home was seconded their older officers abroad 
and the passes were issued to pilgrims, their fees were re<Jei\ed 
into the treasury , the civilians superintended the temples, the 
salutes were fired, and flags continued to be hoisted, as if nothing 
whatever had been said concerning them But the press was 
free pamphlets began to be published, and information to be 
collected m India, upon which the public papers fearlessly 
commented The two memonals we mentioned above, were 
presented at Bombay and Madras, each signed by a large 
number of the most respectable inhabitants, including Govern- 
ment servants. In England also a Resolution was passed in the 
Court of Proprietors, that the de-^patch of 1833 should be 
camea into effect But the Directors were unwilling , the 
Governor-General was unwilling, and ine revenue officers, es- 
pecially those in the Madras Presidency, who reaped large pro- 
fits from their temple management, were glad to see the ques- 
tion shelved At length, m October 1837, the Court of Direc- 
tors, m one of their despatches, had the temerity to speak out 
their /eal mind Alluding to a minute of Lord Auckland s, 
wntten on the Ist of April previous, in which he had compared 
the ciremonies of the cocoa-nut festival at Surat to the Eng- 
lish feasts of May-day and Harvest-home, of HiUoween and 
Christmas, they expressed their entire concurrence in his views, 
deprecated the disposition evinced at Bombay and Madras “ to 
force extreme measures’’ on the Government, and declared it to 
be their opinion that the time had not amved for any osten- 
sible change m the old system At the same time, knowing 
that Lord Auckland’s views coincided with their own, they en- 
deavoured to stifle the whole question by directing, that * no 
‘ rustomary salutes, or marks ofrcbpect to native festivals, should 
* be discontinued at any of the Presidencies, and that no change 
*■ tchaiever should be m^e m any matters relating to the native 
‘ religions, except under the authority of the Supreme Govern- 
‘ ment ’’ On the arrival of these despatches at Madras, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, the Commander-in-Chief at that Presi- 
dency, sent m his resignation, assigning os* his reason for 
BO doing, that as the Court had drawn back from their own 
orders of 1833, and wished to continue the system which they 

w 
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Lad tlien condemned, he could not be a party to the opprceHion of 
toDSCientJOus men, by commanding them to join m idolatrous 
ceremonies. About the same time Mr Robert NelbOn a Ma- 
dras civilian, then in England, openly resigned the 8er\ ice for 
i similar reason These facts produced a profound sensation 
m England in leligious cades The Court felt they had gone 
too far, and endeavoured to shew that feir V Maitland had 
u holly misunderstood them But it a as too lite The religi- 
ous public, disgusted with the Dueotois’ hypocrisy, and con- 
vinced that they had for tive v ears been systematically cheated 
in a matter where Christianity and conscience were concerned, 
poured their petitions into Parliament , and the system was 
doomed. On the ^bth of July, lb38, Sir John C Hobhouse in 
rejdy to questions on the subject in the Lower House, ileclared 
that “ he should ni ike a point of ming that di'«eretion, winch, 

‘ by the act of Parbimcnt, belongLJ to him in hib position as 
‘ PieMdent of the Board of ControuJ, to direct such a despatch 
^ to be sent to India, as vvovdd lender it impossible for any tunc- 
* tionary there to make a mi'.tale He uould take cire and be 

trusted the Court ot Diicctors uould agree with him, to have 
‘ such a despatch sent out to India as would perfectly satisfy the 
^ most tender conscience " A fuwtnight afterwards, the despatch 
was sent By November 1 7th, Lord Auckland had written his 
minute at Lndiana, on the mode m \v Inch it was to be earned out 
On that day the tax at Allahabad wis abolished by a,n order 
in Council and the other pilgrira-taxea soon met with the same 
fate Such is the power of the House of Commons 

The Directors’ despatch, alter the indulgence of a little spleen 
at the decided conduct ot Sir Puegrme Maitland, directs the 
Governor-General as follows — 

We hare to express our anxious desire, that you should accomplish, with 
as little delay as may be practicable, the arrangements which we belieie to be 
already m progress for abolishing the piignm tax, and lor diEcontmuing 
the connection of the GorernTnent with the management of all funds which 
mas be assigned for the support of religious instuutiona in India We more 
particularly desire that the management of all temples and other places ot 
religious resort, together with the rerenuea derived tbrefrom be resigned 
into the hands of the natives , and that the interference of the public au- 
thorities in the religious ceremonies of the people be regulated by the in 
structioQB conveyed m para -62 of our despatch of February 20 1833 

Whether it arose simply from a change of viewa, or from the 
introduction of new men into their body, or from any other 
secret reason, we know not , but from the date of this des- 
patch, an altogether new hue of conduct was pursued by the 
Court of Directors Not another word of opposition meets 
the eye in their letters they issued Gear and decided inetruc- 
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tions , cnticised tbe proceedings of the Indian Governmeat , 
commended them for actmtf, and severeJj reproyed theAfsdras 
authorities for their eupmeness in carrying their plans into 
effect Their course has been steady and consistent , they have 
exhibited an earnestness and perseverance m getting nd of the 
evil, worthy of all praise. Had they been seconded m India 
with a zeal and determination equal to their own, their con- 
nection with idolatry would long since have been thoroughly 
dissolved. But local prejudices, fears and indolence have 
thwarted their intentions The more prominent evils, it is 
true, have been laid aside , but the work, as yet, has only been 
half done. 

It 18 not our intention to describe step by step all that was 
done in the three Presidencies to fulfil the Court’s orders our 
space permits us only to indicate the result The minor fea- 
tures ot the connection were soon removed A few, in fact, 
had been removed by bir Robert Grant at Bombay before 
the decisive despatch aniied By a legidativc act oath^ were 
no longer rendered compulsory upou natu e witnesses in the 
courts of justice they werf allowed to iaU back upon then 
ancient custom of making tolemn declarations, without reference 
to the Kor^n or Hindu Go<Is The onlv detects in the act 
were, that it did not apply to oaths taken on the enlistment 
of stpabis, on the appointment of native magistrates, &,c , and 
that Her IVIajesty’s Courts in India were exjirebsly excepted 
from its influence In places,, inhere the collector’s influence 
had been used to compd the poorer Hmdus to draw the idol 
cart,, such influence was withdraivn, and the people were left 
to do as they chose The order tor ibolibhin<^ the compulsion 
where it existed was greatly acceleiatcd by tue tact, that at 
Conjeveram, in lS3b, fifteen peasants, drawn from home against 
their will to draw the great car there, had been accidentally 
killed The titleb oj Hindu Ouds ceased to be written at the 
head of official documents By a spe< lal order, sanctioned by 
the Court of Directors, the saluta, at te^tnals and the atten- 
dance ot troops on idolatrous processions, were also discou- 
tmuecL 

Among the important items of thiB connection, the mlgnm- 
taxes occupied the foremost place The tax on the Yellama 
festival at Bel^um was giveu up in 1836 , though the nirange- 
ment made did not satisfy the natives concerned By an Act 
of Council, m April, 1840, the pilgnm-taxes at Gay Allaha- 
bad and Jagann^th were also entirely abolished The Raja of 
Gay^, Mitrajit Singh, received compensation for his loss of the 
Gny^ profits, by a remission of land-tax on his estates equal 
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to that loM, Mz,, Rs 17,000 The tai-bamers were ail 
thrown dowa at these great places of native devotion and 
at Pun, on the 3rd of Jlay, amid the moat tremendous storm 
which had ever been known at that place, a storm in which 
the boiling surf was rolled close to the European bungalows, 
m which hundreds of huts were thrown down, and the sacred 
wheel on the summit of the pagoda tower was bent, the gate 
WAS THROWN OPEN, ond the Hindu pdgrima of all ranks, 
for the hrst time, m a long senes of years, enteied the barner 
free In May of the following year, the tax at Dharwar, the 
offerings at Puna, and those at burat (amounting to four rupees 
annually I) were gi^ en up and in December, the last item ol 
idoUtrovis profits was cut out of the revenue accounts, by the 
relinquishment of the proceeds from certam shrmes in Kuuiaon, 
amounting annually to Rs 2 800 

The most difficult step to be taken was to eunrender into 
the hands of nabves the nme thousand temples which the 
revenue officers held under their ^^harge, and to withdraw alto- 
gether from that interference with their festivals, reremonies 
and customs, which these officers had so long exercised Some 
of our readers may not be aware how, among Hindus, temples 
are mamtamed, priests appointed, and services performed 
There is no public epint among them , united eubscriptione to 
objects ot pubbe utibty have not been, till Ute years, at all 
common now is it then that the country has been coiered 
with temples , that many have been erected at immense ex- 
pense , that they have obtamed large landed endowments , and 
support a considerable establishment of priests ? A few facta 
may put the matter m a clear light and indicate the course 
required on the part of the Government in gi'vmg up their 
shrmes to native management 

In the province of Bengal, (and the same is doubtless true in 
the other Pro bidencies of India), we belie\e, that all temples, 
great or small, wiU be found to owe their origin to an individu- 
al or a family Temples are not built generally with a view 
to public benefit, but solely from a wish on the part of the 
founder to perform an act of merit, to honour gods and brah- 
mins, to fulfil a low, or to wm himself a name Only wealthy 
individuals can bear the expense ol such institutions, which 
oau bo made as costly as their means allow Small temples are 
found all over the country, especially in villages, near the 
bouses of the ^eat landholders. Just above Calcutta, for in- 
stanccj on the banks of the Hughly, m several places a row of 
temples to Siva have been erected by Calcutta families. The 
larger and finer temples owe their ongiu of course to the \ ery 
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richest families, to Rajas, miUionaires, or to the ancient rulers 
of the country m their palmy days Thus the beautiful 
temples at Sibnibas, contammg the largest Sivas m the coun- 
try, were erected by Raja Knshoa Chandra 

When a temple is budt, whether great or small, the founder 
looks out tor a brahmin or brahmin family, to whom he may 
commit it, and who will there perform the proper ceremomes 
In most cases he will endow the temple with some land, and 
commit the land also to the brahmm for his support All the 
offerings presented m the temple belong to the brahmin, who 
thus tmda it bis intere&t to 8er\e his idol faithtully In course 
of time the f imily of the founder may die out or decay , but 
the descendants of the brahmm will hold charge of the land 
aud shrine Both the founder and the uorshippers, who visit 
the bhiine, know full well that what they give goes to tlie 
brabnun and in giving to the brahmin, they gi\e to the god 
in him Thus he can almost be cilkJ the actuil piopnetoi ot 
the shrine- Small tempks have generally but a binall endow- 
ment of land, perhaps none at all the ofteiing^ made thtrt will 
be of littk value, and the vLole can euppoit but one brahmm 
aud hia tduiily Laiger temple?, being built b> richet men, 
have usuallj’’ more viluabk cnJo\\ments lor instance, the 
temple of Kah at Panihati, near Calcutta, has a eunsiderabJo 
estate connected with it The land was given to the idol by 
Bdni Bbabani, and a family ot brahmins was aj>pointed to re- 
ceive the income, on condition of offering to the goddess the 
usual service Joygopul B4bu was the lust priest, and 
became very nch The temple of Modun Mohun m B^gh 
Bazar, Calcutta, was built under peculiar cncuinstancea, aud 
illustrates another mode of minagemenk The idol named 
belonged to the Bdgdi Raja of V ishnajmr, near Bancoorib, and 
he bemg m want of money, mortgaged it to Babu Gokul 
Mittn ot B4gh Bazar When the mortgage was discluiged and 
the idol was to all appearance returned, the Raja found on 
examination that only a copy liad been retunitd, while the 
original was retained in Calcutta He endeavoured m vam to 
get It back he was told that the god found himself perfectly 
comfortable in Calcutta, and declined to go back to the jungles- 
The people of Yishnapur having thus lost their god, began to 
worship hiB wooden shoes (khorom)^ and do so to the present 
day The robber of the idol built a temple for the god, whom 
he had so strangely stolen on the land with which he endowed 
It stands the Chandni Bazar yielding annually a large income. 
The endowment was not made over to any family of brahmins 
as their hereditary trust , but brahmins ai e appointed to the 
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temple, n? occasion requires, by the desoendants of Gokul 
'Mittn, retain tbeir propnetoT»bip in the temple stiU 
The temple at Taru^swar furiushes on example ol a large 
endowment managed by an individual This holv shnne of 
Wahade\, situated in the Hughh zillah, la higldj lionoured 
b}^ the Hindus, and iminenee numbers ot pdgnms visit it, ei^*- 
pecialJy at the Charak and Stbnitn puja'^. The temple and 
its laluabk endowments are all m the hands ot a single pro- 
pnetor, who is uvlled the Mahant Baj He must not marry , 
and 03 he has therefore no sons to take his place upon hia 
death, he keeps a number ot =ichoIars near him, to whom he 
teaches all his mantras. He himself chooses a successor from 
among them, and although ho much depends u})on the appoint- 
ment, the Government has never had re non to interfere The 
ifahant perfonns all the duties of the temple , appoints all 
ofheers , and receive all the <'dterings He is sole master , all 
the pilgrims must see him befnie iIkv get admistiioa to the 
temple and only by Ins pcimisaion will the bubers cut ott 
the luir which the pilgrims devote to the idok Tlie great 
temple at illustrates the svstemot united management 

This celebrated temple was erected on the south side of Cal- 
cutta, by a wealthj taiuilvg the wtU-known Cboudrys of Be- 
hai \ It was endowed with a large quiutitv of land, lying lU 
around it , ami was committed to the eharg) ot a single priest 
The natives sav, that this piie^t died, leaving lour suns and a 
stejvson, who took his chaige ot the temple and divided tlio 
land amongst them fiom these sons have t-prung the five 
p4ms ot Haidars oi brahmin proprietors, numbering fifty-two 
tamdiee to whom the temple now belong'^ These Haidars 
are considered actual owners ot the laud, and ot the otler- 
ings presented to Kali , they can sell their share it they 
like, but always on condition of the purchvser performing 
their part m the temple w orship Some parts of their service, 
and some expanses connected with it, are pertoiraed by them m 
common Thus a bhattachariya or priest is appointed by the 
whole body to perform the daily s^rMCe to otter the rice and 
rumes which are giv en to the pour , to present cakes, sweet- 
meats, and milk to the idol , to wave the lamp and conch, and 
to ring the sacred bell The drum-beaters, the eliowkedars, the 
lighting of the temple aie also paid foi by the whole body 
The receipts of the temple, however, are not placed in a com- 
mon fund. To prevent differences, in shanng them, the days of 
the year are divided on a particular by stem among the propne 
tore according to hereditary right all the Haidars thus take 
turns ” in the temple, whence they are called puia-^at « , and 
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each proprietor takes for himself all the ordinary offenngs 
presented on the day when it is his turn ” to preside Be the 
gifts many or few , be they money, clothes or ornaments , rice, 
sweetmeats, sugar or plantains , every thing ib taken by the 
pdlad^r ot the dav It however a rich man, who has his own 
priest among the Haidars, wishes to make an offering to Kah, 
that pi lest makes an agreement beforehand with the p^addr of 
the day, as to the shares ivhich each shdl receive Conflicting 
as are the interests ot the Haidars, and liable as they must be 
to get into frequent quarrels, they bCttle disputes entirely 
among themselves, and never trouble the Government with 
their complaints 

Aware of this native system ot temple management, the 
Government ot Indn, when it issued orders to its numerijus 
otfieeis to withdraw xltoirether from the internal management 
ot the shrines ot the native religions, naturally directed their 
attention to it, as the only way in whuh that object could be 
secured Thus the Governor-General, writing to the Madras 
Government on the subject, laid down tlie general pnnciples to 
be observed in their witluUawment from interference with 
those shrines m the following words — 

1 he administration of the affairs and iunds of the native relif^ioug m 
stiiutioiis should he lested in individuals professing the luilh to which the 
institutions belong aud iiho may be best qualified to conduct such ad 
ministrapon with fidelity and regularit), beint, lesjionsible together with 
their subordinate ofibceis, to the Courta of Tustire tor any breach of tha 
duties assumed b\ them, which can be made the grounds ol a civil action 

The proceedings earned out on this pnnciph , for the separa- 
tion of the Government from idolatrj^, are described in aU 
their details m the Parhamaitary Ritumhy whose titles 
head this article Those for 1K45 and 1849 are most valuable 
documents, and furnish an immense mass of information as to 
the measures adopted for that end m the vanous districts ot 
our Indian empire The instructions of the (.'ourtot Directors 
to the Supreme Government m India tlie directions of the 
latter to the Governments of the three Presidencies, the let- 
ters oi the eollectois , the account of then measures, their 
difficulties their succeNS , the referem e of peculiar questions to 
the Government of India, or to the Court ot Directors , the 
Court 8 approval of wliat had been done , and urgent instruc- 
tions to complete all that had been required , these and many 
other things are spread over the Returns with a protuseness 
which IS quite confusing The ^ Return’’ for 1845 is shorter but 
much better arranged than its^suceessor , that for 1849 is very 
ill put together , the different letters having only a general 
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aTrangemctit, and the divisions of subjects not being cleurly 
indicated It contams nearly all the papers on the proceedings 
of the Madras Government, including a masterly Summary of 
those proceedings presented to the Government of India by 
D Ehott, Esq of the India Law Comml^8lon, together with 
■valuable minutes by the Secretaries ot Government and Mem- 
bers of Council 

But the ** Returns” have mnnv omi^sion'^. The proceedings in 
the Bombay Presidency are only brieflv described in the letters 
of the Government to the Government of India, and the ori- 
gmal letters from the collectors of different drstrn ts are given 
in only a few instances. Several letters from Madras collec- 
tors are also omitted The letters and (bservations of the 
Court ot Directors are only partially extracted , and it is self- 
evident that some of their communications have been lett out 
altogether The Return’' for 1851 is esppciullv defective. 
Though profcsbmg to be a continuation of the papers for 1849, 
it contains no mformatinn at all on several important matters 
which had not been decided w hen those papers were printed. 
Be that as it may, we think no one can have a perfect idea of 
the amount of labour required to secuie the desired end, and ot 
the questions which had to be met in the process, without read- 
ing the whole of these “Returns ” AVe think also that all who do 
60 will be impressed with the conviction thvt the Court of Direc- 
tors deaerv e high praise for the steady perseverance with which 
they have endeavoured to carry out the avowed wishes of the 
English Parliament and the Engbsh people tor the thorough 
change which they admitted into their own views , and for the 
energy with which they urged on their own officers when the 
latter were incbned to adopt only incomplete measures We 
think also, that from those “ Returns” it will be acknowledged 
that in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, the Government 
service contams a considerable number ot very able men, ac- 
quainted with the condition of those over whom they rule, 
anxious to conciliate them m matters where they feel most deep- 
ly, and to carry out tne measures of their superiors with pru- 
dence, justice and decision 

It IS not our intention to enter into all the details of the 
meaflurea which the Directors ordered, and which the local 
Governments carried through We can only enumerate their 
results. Adopting as their basis of action, the principle which 
we mentioned above, the officers of various districts sought out 
the best men they could obtam, to become henceforth the 
trustees of the temples which the Government had retained 
under its charge In Bengal and Bombay these measures were 
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begun in 1841 , the Madjras Goyemment occupied m them the 
year 1842 Though later than the other Preeidencies, for 
which the Court of Directors admimatered a severe rebuke, 
the work was done at last By the conclusion of 1843, there 
were no longer any shrines left m the bands of (jovenunent 
officers. 

In Bengal, the pagoda of JagonnAth at Pun was given 
o>er enturdy to the charge of the Raja of Khurdah, whose 
ancestors originally built it , and the Government ceased to 
take a ny p art in the internal management of the ebrme In 
the N W Provinces, the mosques at Dehh, which had been 
manawed m minute matters by the collector, were transferred to a 
committee of respectable Mahommedans, chosen from those who 
were accustomed to frequent them At Chunar, the Govern- 
ment withdrew from the committee which appomted the mani- 
ger of the Kasim Sulemani mosque. The pensions at Mirza- 
pore, amounting to Rs. 416, which the pandas of the temple at 
Bindachol had paid under Government supermtendence, were 
taken out of their hands, and the Government itself agreed to 
pay them, tdl the death of the present incumbents The 
beautiful Duigah at Futtehpore, Sikn, was also ordered by the 
local Government to be surrendered to the managers of the 
endowment , but on the earnest intercession of the collector, 
who pi edict cd its certain destruction, the Court of Duectors, 
on an appeal to them, consented to keep its buildmgs in repair 
An arrahgement was also made concerning the appointment of 
the lawuls or head priests of the pilgrim temples in Kumaon , 
but what it was, we are unable to uav, as the letter describing 
the dctada is omitted from the “ Returns." Similar arrange- 
ments were completed in the Presidency of Bombay In most 
of the distiicts there seem to hav e been no difficulties m the 
way of surrendering the temples to native management, and the 
officers appear to have been prompt and zealous in folfiUing the 
orders of the Supreme Government. At Sholapore, where grants 
of money had been made m three places, and the temples super - 
mtended by the collector, the people themselves chose ma- 
nagers, whom Government approved At Belgaiim, the temple 
of Wanahankari, together with its large store of jewels, many 
thousands of rupees m value, was made over to the pujana or 
temple brahmma The temples around Naasik, to which the 
Government appointed pujans, were ^v en up m like manner 
to an individual or a native comnuttee. In the Puna col- 
lectorate, where the Qo\ernment of India, following the example 
of the Peishwa, had allied itself completely with idolatry, the 
numerous temples were committed to native agents amongst 
them the celebrated temple of Parbati was given over to six na- 
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tiTe gentlemen 'well known m the neighbourhood The Deo of 
Chinchur waa ako informed, that on his annual visit to the tem- 
ple of Murgaon, he would no longer receive in the collector’s 
ofl&ce at Puna the pair of shawls and small sum in cash which 
be had been accustomed to receive there In furtherance ot 
their object, w hen a vacancy on one occasion occurred among 
the temple trustees at Puna, and the collector was asked to 
appoint another, the Supreme Government lorbade him to in- 
tenere, and directed that in all such cases the vacancy should 
be filled up by the community ot worshippers attendmg the 
temple in question, or vvhere no such community existed, the 
renumiDg trustees should elect another member This rule 
was communicated to all the collectors ot the Presidency , it 
merely continued the Hindus’ own system, among whom, 
•village municipal government is a very ancient institution The 
Governor-General then expressed his great satistaction at the 
complete execution ot the orders of the Court ot Directors in 
the Piesidenry ot Bombay 

In the aVIadras Presidency, while adopting the same princi- 
ple, m giving up the 8,300 temples which the Government had 
superintended, some vaiicty naturally spring up in the 
details ot the surrender Mr D Ehotb has well described 
this variety in the following passage of his report — 

‘‘The Mahometan mstitulions bad been seldom mterftiretl with Where 
fi cerlam degree oJ controul was (formerljj exercised, it seems that it has 
been dropped, and ihe institutions left simnlf to the charge of those who 
before managed their internal affairs In Bellary, m every village a aabha 
was formed, composed of the leading members of the community, to which 
was left the election of a single sapermtendent for the village In Salem 
also the principle of election was followed, but the superintendence was 
committed to panchajats, consisting lor the most part oi three members 

The arrangements which have been made with respect to Hindu insuiu 
tions are various Ihe small village Pagodas had not generally been under 
the charge of Government ofiScers but, where such charge had been assum 
ed, it haa been resigned to the pujan, who “is looked upon m the h^ht 
of one of the village lunctionanee, entitled to merafis, with the smith, 
carpenter and the like In the case of larger temples, with more consider 
able endowments, two or more of the principal mhabitants, including gene- 
rally the official head of the village or the Cam urn, have been conjoined 
With the pujari in a committee or panebajat Temples of more importance, 
■with a reputation and interest extending bevond the viciniiy, have been 
placed under the charge of commuteee, composed of persons of weight 
and influence selected from among the residents within a wider range 
Endowments belonging to matoins or gurus have been left to the care of the 
parties interested , anq institutions of which the managers have been usually 
appointed by such matuma, have been deemed to need no other superin 
t^dence 

A short notice of some of theee arrangements will help to 
illustrate the proceedings of the Madras Government In 
Cacora, out of the 3,668 temples under the collector’s charge. 
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2,H71 were made over to their respective pujan^ All the 
remainder were made o^erto committees. In Tanjore 2,247 
small temples were al&o handed over to their respective priests 
'Wherever a temple of importance could be conveniently' 
entrusted to the hereditary custody of the neighbouring 
zemindar, or other p< rsons of lotil weight, that course was 
mvaiiahly adopted , only a few distruts however allowed of it 
Tlir pngnd-v of Trmomali, whu-.li rai oived a largo income from 
])ricate contriliutions, and nearly six thousand rupees from the 
(Tovermnent, was. made oyer to fice native gcutUmen of Mad- 
ras, who were peibonally interested m its prosperity The 
pagoJ i ot Trtchendur, lu dmnevcily, with an income ot twenty 
thoupiiid rupees finm Guvemment, and private donations 
worth several thuus md rupees more, was tratisterred to three 
wealthy trustees in the district The great pagoda of Nelleafn- 
balutn, also m Tmnevelly with a similar lucome, was made over 
to the must oxteubive landholdi r ot the province The large 
ptgoda at (^ 1 nJovf^anl, with a Gov ci nine nt grant ot Ks 12,000, 
after a great deal ot discussion among two rival feicfa, who 
worslnp there, was entructul to an individual, who'^e ancestors 
had maniged the pagoda in tonner years, llie temple at 
Tn value was surrendered to the jeer or high priest The great 
pigodi ul Seringhaiij, with the consent of the niost respei table 
persons connected with it, was transfeiTed to two wealthy 
landholders, in conjunction with the pagoda stalattars. The Rock 
pagoda 'at Trichinopoly was at the same time given up to one 
ot those landholders The greatest difticulty was experienced 
with the pagod i at Tnpettv for whose superintendence there 
were numerous claimants, the annual surplus amounting to 
Rs 77 000 Eventually , it w as surrendered to the mahant oi a 
college of bovragis, and to his suc4.eesor8 in uthce 

Thus was completed the hrst great senes ot proceedings, 
after the abolition ot the pilgrim-taxes, tor disconnecting the 
Government fiom an interterence with the native religious. 
The result was to withdraw the officers ot Government from 
all interference m the internal management ot the temples, 
mos<|ue8 and tomhs ut those religions Hencetoith, the reve- 
nue officers had nothing more to do with the repairs of the 
buildings, the preparations tor festivals, the enrolment ot tem- 
ple servants, the pAintmg of the oars, and the custody ot the 
offerings All their duties were given over to the native com- 
mittees or individuals, and to them was committed the custody 
of the temple property They were thus assimilated to thou- 
sands ot dharmakartas, pujans and managers with whose tera- 
}deb the Government had never interfered. To these committees 
were also paid the suma of money granted to such temples, and 
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which had beendnwn by the collectors from the public reyemie 
They also received the proceeds of the pagoaa lands, which 
the Government still retained under its management and 
from these two sources ot income, in addition to the usual 
offerings, they furnished all the supplies necessary tor the tem- 
ple service 

At the time when tlie revenue officers thus gave over charge of 
the money endowments, there existed m almost every collectorate 
of the Madras Presidency, a surplus balance winch had gra- 
dually accumulated from these sources an important question, 
therefore, arose how these funds, called Pagoda funds, were to 
bp disposed of There were no such funds in Bengal, or the 
North West Provinces. The “ Parliamentary Returns” contain 
not even a hint ot any bueh existing at Bombay only in conneo 
tioai with Madras, there! ore, was the question started and the 
matter was referred by the Government there to the Govern- 
ment of India The source of these funds is thus stated m 
Mr Eliott’s report — 

lu i,''iicral the urdinarv expenses i>f the pagodas have hecn regulated according 
to fixed tables, m which are put down all constantly recurnng charges allowed aa 
necessary for the due inamtenonco ot the estahhbhmenta, die payment of servants 
and the performance ot all the cuatomari ceremonies. To meet these hxed charges, 
periodic^ payments ha\ c been niadt out of the moume ansmg trom money allow 
ancu-v, and the revenue acermng from lands under the management ol ie cfflccra 
of Go vernnicut, and the surplus had Ken held m depr sit Out ot it all c xtraordinary 
chaiges lor repairs &c hive been defraicd and sometimes diebureements haieKon 
made fin purposeb unconneited with the mBtitnoons to which the iiinds appertamel 
The amount which now stands m the pubhc accounts to the credit of tho§c matitu- 
tiouB therefore has accrued cntwoly trom an excess m the eDdowmonts above what 
IB needed tor keeping the temples, &c m repair, and for the due perlormance of th* 
requisite si^rvica and dutiea 

The amount of the pagoda-funds, remaining m deposit in 
t)ie provincial treasuries, on Maich 31, 1846, alter the payment 
of ail necessaxy expenses, was Rs. ll,86,o57 By the end ut 
June, 1847, a further surplus had accumulated of Ra 1,70,873, 
making a total at the disposal of Government on the latter date 
of Rs, 13,57,430 oi £135,743 The former surplus is detail- 
ed m the following table, m the Return” for 1849 — 


Nett Surplus of Madras Pagoda Fuiids ^March 31, 1846 


Vizompatam 

713 

16 

4 

Taiyore 

4 85,636 

0 

0 

Masulipatam 

2 . 1 B 

e 

1 

TinneveUy 

3,81,306 

7 

8 

Guntur 

7,oon 

0 

0 

Chmgleput 

68,311 

13 

5 

NellorB 

4,310 

1 

9 

Tnchmopoly 

65 000 

0 

0 

MadraJ 

S,420 

6 

0 

Madura 

80,195 

6 

10 

Cnddapah 

4919 

3 

10 

South Arcot 

26,687 

3 

n 

Salem 

109 

3 

7 

Coimbatore 

38,835 

6 

7 

Cnnara 

6 961 

2 

5 

BcUaiy 

12,072 

r 

3 


27,692 

11 

0 


11,68,804 

13 

7 



— 

— 

Minor sums 

27,692 

11 

0 





Total, Rs. 

11,80,557 

8 

7 
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DiscuaaionB bad often occurred, nmong the officers of the 
Madras Government, as to how these and similar sums should 
be appropriated and after mature dehberation, it had been 
distinctly allowed, tlmt for the Goieniuient to apply tlieni 
to purposes of public utility, was not only unobieotionable, 
but a positive duty The Court oi Directors, when asked tor 
their final opinion, kid down thetollowing rule tor the guidance 
ot their officers. 

“We are anxious tlmt the pnnciple hitherto ohaerved m Tanjoro, of koepiup 
the pagoda tands entirely separate from the GrOTemment re.\onue, should be 
ngully maintained Wt art. oi opinion that all grants and endowments should 
be, m the first mstanee, appropnated it posmble to theu onginul f nrposcs When 
the funds arc more than adequate to that end instead ot allow me them to aciumn- 
late without limit thc> ohonjd be apphed to purposes i >f general ntiiitv taking 
care that the particular district, in whndi the endowments arc situated, should demo 
ftj] benefit from the new appropnation of the snq'lni ” 

This rule \\a8 considered by the Supieme Governraent^ 'is 
applicable not only to the accumulation abo%e mentioned, but 
ako to the annual surplus fiom the ‘lame oource, and to dona- 
tions or endowments that might be resumed when a pagoda 
falls into decay The construction uf roads and budges, the 
repairs and cleansing of tanks, the constnu tion of ghats, the 
support of refugrs for the poor, an<l the e8tabli<ahmcnt of sohuols, 
were cimsidored to be objects on which the funds misht pro- 
perly be spent But the large surplus above detailed was not 
to be disposed ot without some opjiosition There was a class 
of men who were watching the proceedings of the Madras 
Goveihor in respect to it with eagle eyes These were the 
members of the recently appointed committees, some ot w horn 
were extremely anxious to receive the money, for the use of 
their own pagodas (One of these petitioners is named Parames- 
war Gurcul of Strfsuptareshfbwaraswamegar f) These claims 
were promptly set a'^ide and the money appropnated All the 
smaller sums (in the left-hand column) were handed over at 
once to the collectors of the districts where they had accumu- 
lated, to be expende<] on bridges, choultries, tanka and welk, 
that might be used by all classes The Governor also ordered 
Rs 20,000 to be spent in Madura, and 80,0f)0 m Tanjme, for 
similar objects , and directed Us. l,00,0fK) to be disbursed on 
the construction of a road to connect the cotton diatncts of 
Tinnevelly with the port of Tuticonn He asked lor reports 
as to the necessities of the remaining disti icts , and of the large 
surplus (derived from the fir^t five districts in the second co- 
lumn ) set apart eight lakhs, £80,000, to the general education 
funds of the presidency To this last item the Supreme Go- 
vernment demurred as excessive, and nn unusually warm dia- 
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cussion took place on the subject but both Governments 
atlherefl to their onjrmal opmion, and the matter was referred 
to the Court ot Directors, What became of the ei^ht lakhs, 
and what has bince been done with the surplus of 1847 and 
following years, we cannot say , the ‘‘ Return” for 18 j 1, which 
ought to have conveyed the intormation, being silent on the 
subject 

The next step m the proceedings of the Government was to 
surrender the paqodn-laruh In the early part of this article 
we 8he^ved that the Madras Government had, during a senes ot 
j ears, and for vaxious reasons, assumed charge of a large por- 
tion ot the landed estates with which both the great and =inali 
temples had been endowed These lands were managed by 
the collector of each zillah, who paid the nett proceefL into the 
fuiuls ot the pagoda or institution to winch they respectively 
belonged We shewed also, that in tliat Presidency the nett 
income from the estates under Goieinment management 
amounti^d to Rs 4 S 1,107 When the order arrued to 
disconnect the Goiernment from the native religions, an im- 
portant question arose, as to whether these lands, as well 
as the temples, were to be committed to native management. 
The question was not without its difficulties , but the Sla- 
dras officers, with one single exception, proposed to get 
nd of the difficulty, bv keeping things as they were They 
argued, that in all these eatateo, the Goi emment had made 
engagements with the cultivators, who held the land directly 
from them and that the honour and juttice of the former 
were concerned m securing to the cultivator that treatment 
which he could not expect at the hands of a native landl<jid 
They suggested also that the Government might take penna- 
ment possession of all the estates, and pay to each temple an 
annual rent fur them Such a plan, which involved an addi- 
tional paympnt uj ready rfionep from the Government treasurv 
though for an equivalent, was consideied by them to further 
the object which the Government ot India had m view, of di\- 
eonnecting itself altogether from the shrines of idolatry I But 
the Court of Directors had anticipated the difficulty, which 
was first referred to them m connection with tho temple of 
Jagannath they also knew how the ryots were situated, and 
they wrote thus — 

4- In oiir despatch ot the 2nd nf June, 1840, we adverted to year reBulntion 
to retain the hmda Itelongin^, the temple of Taggannath nndcr the management 
of the reveone offiieTs, which 3>>u had consideted to be ecspedient, m order that 
protection and jnstice might be secured to tlie ryots 

5 In all cases, however, where the revenue haa been, or may be fixed for a 
terra of years as baa been dune in Cnttnih we think that the coUection of tho 
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reTenue so fixed, belong mg to templos or other endowed religions institutions, may 
be satol^ transferred to agents, to lie appointed bv the perties in whom the manage- 
ment of the affairs and tnnds of sneh ]n^tlt^tlo^l> may be vested , subject onlv to 
snch penalties aj^ainst exactions, and other ahuses ot their trust, as the native 
servants sumiartv employed on the part of the (rovemment wonld l>e liable to 
The foregoing olistrvatjons art also appJn able to entire villages whiih may have 
been assigned to temples nr other religious inatitutinna in all parts ot onr tnrritones , 
liixmded, however that the rev enue detDEvndablo trom such viUagee, or portions of 
V dluges, has been cleorlv detmed, and a pottah or Iwese issued to each rvot, specity- 
ing the extent of land, the amount of the revenue, uud the peiiods at wmeh it 
beeomcb due, 

6 D IB not our intention that the ixvenueb of mosques and pagoda lands should 
be exempted from any charges tor irrigation and tor the general management of 
the difitnets wherein they are sitaated to whieh they may justly be liable , and we 
desire that provision may be m ide lor defraying sueh eh^es before the revonuea 
are appbed to other purposes y<iu wiJl perceive that »n the dwerti<m>, ni>w ronvcMd 
to pou, tt w Ota- ohjcct to q /etxtfpleto effect to 'fc peirnples ret tn the des- 

patche.-* to ichvh we hate reytrreii, and we rely on proinotuti} that object to the 
utmost extent which mav be practicable 

In consequenuG nf these ordeis, the Supreme GovcrnrocDt 
detPi mined that, as tir as possible, the jia^oJa lands thould be 
traUbfcired to the native eominittecs, as vvdl at, the nionev dona- 
tion-j But viriiiLip measures were viluptedat the tivnsbr =;uch 
ns the. Lf tnt ut i il k ises by w liu h the interLfctb of the ( uk 
tivvtors wore fully secured In fulhlment ut these wishes of the 
Couitof Dire i tort,, tho hvtais Haz5,n cstite, the only Uiid-eu- 
downieut behui^m^ to the pvjroihv ut J i^anuath and wliieh had 
been held umler Czov eminent munafrf ujent nearly forty yi 
was given ovtr to the liijah ot Klmrda, the superintendent 
and manvgpr ot the temple ,SmaU C'-tite^, belunging to mos 
qu( s and durgah'J it Delhi and Allahabad, were pi iced by the 
eoUectors in the hands ut Muscalmvn eomunttees Tin re were 
few cases m Bomb i\ , as comp ired v\ ith the uth< r presidcm les, in 
which the revenue officers had charge ut endownif nt-land , 
but sueh as theru were, were tran^kried without difficult}, and 
without fear ot injury to the cnltiv ators, to the h inds ot the 
native tiu^tees, oi to the pujans ot the temples and in-^iitiitions 
to which tney belongf d The Governor ot Madrib fiiet ui- 
(lerecl all the smalki lands to be tran-ferred and as this 
arrangement occasioned no difficulty, and mcrelv placed them 
upon the same footing as all the Itnd-. uudei piivite manage- 
ment, he proceeded to enquiie into the " Great devasLanaui 
estatcb, ’ the large endowments belonging to the most eele- 
hiated pagodas Of the result of this cnquiiy, the “Return” 
for 1851 makes no mention AVe believe, however, tbit all 
the estates have been transferred, and that a -mall fund, called 
the Tripini fund, constitutes the only sum received bv Go- 
yeiTiment lor the uses of idolatry In thus withdnwmg from 
the elective management ot pigod i-endowment'-, the Govern- 
ment officers have met with much opposition from the natives, 
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who feJt that that management had been for many years the 
firroe^t support o£ their system This op^xiaitioa has prodaced 
delay , but we are tlianklul to say, that the transfer has been 
completed at k-^t 

In spite, however, ot all the anxiety and labour thrown upon 
the subordinate Governments in India for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing their connection with the native religions, in spite of all 
the agitation m England , in spite of the positive and distinct 
orders of the Court of Directors, it must be confessed that the 
VFKT BOOT of this unhappy connection has been left untouched 
'While the arrangements were in progress, two questions arose 
with respect to the trustees how were vacancies in their 
number to be filled up, and tu whom were they to be held respon- 
sible ? In the Bombay Presidency , as w e hai e shewn, the 
Governor-General directed, that where it was possible, vacan- 
cies should be filled up by municipal election if that was 
inconvenient, by surviving tru^^tees Buth modes of proceed- 
ing are common m Europe. In Madras no rule was adopted, 
and the matter ended in the collector appomtmg to vacancies, 
and thas keeping up the old system of superintendence The 
reason given tor this i>, that the newly -appointed trustees have 
no legal existence Instruments were in some cases executed 
on their appointments, but they were set aside as mv alid and 
a general trust-deed, to be idojited m all the coUectorates, 
was promised in their stead Hid the MadiAS Govern- 
ment fallen back entirely upon the native system, the 
difiiculty would not have occurred Had thej made the trust 
hereditary (as la the usual rule), or established the principle ot 
municipal election, the village pauchayats would have saved 
them all the trouble and scandal from which they now sufier 
and those temples w ould Inv e been managed like all others Na- 
tives never look after v temple on jiublic grounds u hy should the 
Government do so *' AVhy should they endeavoui to secure 
greater prosperitv for the pagoda ot Senngham than for that of 
ChiUumbrum? Wliy should they care foi Jagauuath’s temple at 
Pun and not for that at Mohesh^ Why should they watch over 
the shrme ot Parbati at Ptiuah, ami leave the temples of Sib- 
nibas to decay i 

The responsibihty of the temple trustees m two Presidencies 
has not y’^et been settled by Government regulations. For 
securing the faithful di&cliaige of their duty and the right appro- 
priation of their endowments, it is of course necessary that tnoy 
be subject to the courts ot liw but the following regulation 
ol Bengal (XIX ol and of Madras (VII of 1817), 

stands directly in the way of such an accountability, and di- 
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recta those collectors to examme into the endowments, whom the 
Conrt of Directors forbidden to iTitirfere — 

BEWOAL B»OtJtJk,TIOIf, (XIX. OP ISIO ) 

Whereas consiiJenible endowments haye been granted in land, by Ae prooednig 
Goveraments of tbs oonntty, and by individuals, for the support of Moeonsfl, Hre- 
Du Tbkplks and Colleges, and for other piotu and bencficml purposes and where- 
fts there are gronndB to suppose that the produce of such lands is m many instances 
Appropriated contrarr to ^ intentions of the donors, and wheieas it is an Im- 
portant duty ot every Grovemment to pronde that all nuJi endenmuenU be applied 
according to the reed intent and wdl of the grantor ^ The general ntperm’ 
tendence of aU lands granted for the support of ^Mques, Hindu tmoles CoUegea 
and fur other pious and beneficial purposes, &c is hereby Tested m the Board of 
Bevenue, and Board of Comnuasioncrs, Sec It shall be the dufy of the Board gf 
Riomue and Board of the Convnxsaionere, to take care that all endowments made 
tor the maintenance of estabhahments ot the above dcecnption be duly appropriated 
to the purpose for wbch they wore destined by the Government or individual by 
whom such endowments were grantedU 

In Bombay no such reflation exietetl and it was easy 
therefore for aggneved parties, m case ot malversation, to cite 
the trubtees m the ordinary civii courts, since those Courts pos- 
sess so much Utitude as courts of equity and good conscience 
We have heard that the Bombay collectors have sometimes 
listened to compUinta against the trustee^, but they need not 
have done so, and such conduct is contrary to (jrovernment 
orders. In Madras, hovvciver, the effect ot this contradiction 
has been to leave coropUmants altogether without redress 
The collector is forbidden, imder the new system, to en- 
tertam complaints the cml courts refuse to take up cases 
which* the regulation commits to the collector and thus 
for NINE TEAUb, the interests of those endowments, for which 
the East India Company cared so long, have been without any 
legal protection whatsoever' The warmest opponent ot the 
Government connection with idulatry never advocated such 
injustice The system established by these regulations haa 
been very fully diacusbed at S-Iadras in all its bearings , and the 
officers are unanimous that the old regulation must be rejiealed 
Opinions differ, however, ab to the enactment which should take its 
place a very excellent Draft of such an Act was carefully pre- 
pared by the Madras Government, and sent up to the Government 
ot India many years a^o In Bengal, and the N W Provinces 
also, the i£ue8tion was discussed, and the opinions of the reve- 
nue officers upon it were collected. It appeared from almost 
every report, that the regulation had fallen into disuse , (a clear 
proof of its unsuitability to the present circumstances of the 
country,) and that where it was most popular, it was least 
enforced. 

It is impossible, at the close of this long paper, to discuss the 

T 
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Regulation fully we refer the rcailei to the ” Parlmmentarj 
Return’^ of 1849, where he will find ample materiala for a tho~ 
rough investigation of it in all its bearings We sh-^ll content 
ourselves with one or two extracts from the opinions of the 
Groverament officers, with respect to its influence upon rehgioua 
endowments, Mr Pat tie, the senior member ot the Revenue 
Board, wrote ooncermng it in 1844 — 

I iroold ask on whal groand of reason or jastice can the natire Fubjccta of this Go- 
vernment expect, for ihdr inetituuoas a roore pertect protection th an le granted 
to the Ghnstian sabjeccs of all classes. In oar own country endowments arc m 
the custody of tmstees, amenable by smt in the Otnrts oi Chaiicerv In Lke man 
ner all tnich mstitntionF, wiihin the jurisdiction of the 'Supreme Ciiurt,hai 6 similar 
ly the protection of that Court , surelv a Government fully dibcharge every obhga- 
tjon of protection to its native subjects, when no distincuon is made, and when to 
their endowTOeate and institutions is ijranfced the same meed of jn state and protec 
tiun accorded to Christians of ail eJaasee Indeed, unless it can be proved that 
the Boghsh Government is bound to extend to the establishments cf ial^ rdigtuns 
special protccnon not granted to the estahhehmeat belonging to the true religion 
of die btate, and not considered necessary for the Christian subjects, I conceiv e it 
must be admitted, that every due consideration ib paid to the tonner by both being 
on an e^tial footmg 

The jumor member of the Board of Revenue, m giving his 
opinion, insisted that it would be a clear dereliction of duty 
were the Government to refrain from taking direct trust oi al^ 
religious endowments the Deputy Governor thus replies to 
the principle he had advocated — 

In the first place, as has been pointed nut b-s the ^nior Member the inter- 
ference nl the Government m these endoi^ ments is now partial, and not general 
as It ought to be if Mr Lowiss argument were sound , for it is exerefeed onlv 
over Hindu and Mahomedan religious endowments, and is never extended to the 
pions trusts of the Christian, or any other religion. And in the second place, it is 
not, Hw Honor conceives true m the sense in which Mr Lowis quotes the tenns, 
that It 13 the duty of any Grovemmetit to see to the right appropriation of rehgious 
endowments except so tar as it is the duty ot ail Govemmentb to provide for the 
regular and ordcrlv execution of wills and tebtameuts of every description na , 
by making lawi for their due execution by the trustees and executors selected by 
tbe testators, and providing courts to prevent those laws being broken 

It 18 notorious, that the direct interference ot Government with Hindu an d Ma 
bomedan religious trusts under the regulation in qiiesUnn is exceedingly distaste- 
ful to the prufesMirs of those creeds, and that tar from being expected bv them 
from tbe Government as a dutv it is dcprecatwl as a prolanation The practice, 
therefore which was mtroduced by this regulation, was a mistake m two wavs , it 
was a departure from sound pnnciple and it was displeasing to those for whose 
benefit it was erroneoualv mtended. It has now been foand to be displeaemg also 
to those who are appointed by the regnlationa to carry its jjiroviBions into effect 
and for aU thfsw reasons it never, m bis Honor’s opimon, ought to have been 
enacted, and may now most properly be repealed 

Mr C TV Smith, in hi6 minute, pointed out that peculiar 
feature of the regulation, which has led to its introduction into 
the present discussion He shows, that so long as it remains 
m the law ot the country, it is impossible for the separation of 
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Government lirom the direct patronage of false religions to be 
rendered complete He might have added, that the regulation 
IS the very basis of the patronage as its object is to secure, by 
force of law, administered by a Chiistian Government, such an 
efficient administration for the endowments of the Hindu find 
Mahommedan rebgions, as the internal pnnciples and practice 
of those religions could never have secured — 

I have hitherto remwed thi3 measure merely as it regards the feelings of onr 
native aabjects but there is another light in which it is aho to be considerod ; and 
that IB, Its connexion with the pnnnpl« which has induced, the home authontles to 
urge upon the Gnyemmcnt of India its obligation as a Christian Goremment, to 
eeparate itself from ail mterlerence with or management of all funda assigned for 
the support of rehgious mstitntiuTis a ronsideration which originated the meaenrea 
already completed or those now m ai tive progress to disconnect the Govermnent 
from the temple of JagonnSth and the pilgrim tax at Gay^u To carry out this 
important pnnciple is ahk duo to the character of this Govemmont, and to the con* 
acientions scruplus ot its Christian officera hut the dcsconnexion cannot be coraplete 
so long as the revenue autbontica and the Government of India, acting under Re- 
gulation XIX. of 1810, mav every dav he called nn tu inquire into the appropria- 
tion ol funds to the wjrehip ot mosqaes and temples, oi ua was the cose last year, 
to take into consideration the propiu ty ol ri pairing, tkgmtifving, or re-constmctins 
«nch decayed places ol idolatruua worship enmisted to their care 

The matter was discussed in the LegieUtive Council, and as 
it was deemed right to make the law of the country agree 
with its practice, the following decision was announced to the 
Government of Bengal — 

The Eight Honorable the Governor General m Council is of opinion, that 
Regulation XIX ot 1810 should be repealed and the Goycmitient of Bengal 
empow^ed to provide for the appointment ot committees to dischar^ the fnnctiorLa 
which that Regulation requires the Boaid ot Revenue and the local agents to 
perform, in ri'spect to endowments for the support of the religions institutiona of 
the natives The draft of a law on this subject is under consideration. 

The Court of Directors fully ar knowledge the necessity of 
repealing or modify mg the two regulations named Indeed, it 
was they who first pomted out, m their celebrated despatch 
of 1841, the bearing which they had upon their connection 
with the native religions it was also in obedience to the 
orders of that despatch, that the opinions above expressed, 
with those of all the revenue officers in the presidency of 
Bengal, were called for — 

It u by Regnlation Vil ul 1817, that the Board of Revenue at Fort St. 
George is vested with “ the general biipormtendence of all endowinente in land 
or money granted for the support of mosttues, Hindu temples, or collegee, ‘ &c. 
and as the provisions of that Regulation are the same as those contamed in th a 
Bengal Regulation XIX. of 1810 we are of opinion that a similar inquiry ought 
to he instituted and reports made bv the B*>ardB of Revenue in the prcaidenciei 
of Bengal and Agra, with the new of rehevmg the officer* of Govcmniuit from 
the management of the lands and control of the funds and affairs of all rehgious 
endowments whatsoever 

We are also desirous, that the regulations above mentioned may be modified 
and that tiie rules, which require any of onr European officers to mterfeis hi the 
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mankgetnent of ftny mosqnei, or temple, mar be retanded, and we reqneot 

that you will take into conaideration the beat mwtnii of accomphshing thifl object,*^ 

In spite of the concurrmg testimony of bo many of the 
officore of Government , in spite of the orders and the con- 
sent of the Court of Directors , m spite of the unjust with- 
drairal of Wal protection from the endowments of Madras , 
in spite of the aid furnished by the Madras Government in 
sending up the draft of a law, every clause of which, except the 
last, might instantly have been pasbed , in spite of the meonaia- 
tency of their position , m spite of the oppression of Christian 
consciences , in spite of the disgrace and guilt of being upheld 
aa the patrouizers of the Hindu and Mahomraedan rehgione, 
the Supreme Government of India have not vet removed the 
obnoxious regulation, nor prepared another m its place For 
this culpable negligence they have offered no explanation, 
though the matter haa now been lying betore the Council for 
more than ten years. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the new law that is required m one thing all par- 
ties are agreed, viz., that the old regulations, the ROOT of the 
connection with idolatrv, must be repealed 

We wish it were in our power to think, that this was the 
only measure required for the separation of the Government 
from the religions which it has patronized We baie already 
indicated some items of an inf^erior kml, that still exhibit 
their favouritism But we shall not dwell upon them now 
They are not unobserved by Christian men interested in the 
matter , and we hope that the Government will also observe 
and remove them Besides the regulations mentioned, the 
great hnk, which still connects Government with nativ e shnne^ 
and which w e know most deeply impresses the minds of the 
natives, is seen m the money-payment made by collectors m 
various places to the pujans of temples, to the managers of 
pagodas, to the moulvies of mosques, and to individual brah- 
mins. In each of the presidencies, it has been reported to the 
Supreme Government, that the connection of the Government 
with native institutions has been dissoh ed, and aU parties have 
congratulated each other on the result We scarcely think, 
however, that any man, who sees Rs 2,000 paid every 
month by the collector of Pun to the supermtendent of the 
pagoda of Jagann^ith, would allow that such is the case 
We scarcely think, that any man who saw Rs 4d 000 paid 
annually to the temple of Senngham, Rs. 13,000 to that at 
Conjeveram , Ra. 1,26,S00 to temples in Tanjore Rs 19,000 
to the pagoda of Tnchendnr , who saw Rs 18,000 given from 
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the collector’s cutcherry to the temples of Parboti at Puna and 
Kutrur, with other euma of hard cash to the temples at Naa- 
sick and Sholapore, at Nirmol and Belgaum , who saw actual 
money paid at Saharunpore and Guhrwal , at Bareilly and 
Muttra , at Agra and Allyghur , could possibly allow that the 
Government has nothing to do with the support of the Hindu 
and Mahomraedan religions And yet such money is being 
paid, month by month, from the collectors’ cutchernes, to the 
amount of many lakhs of nuiees e%ery year We allow that 
the present connection of Government with the native supersti- 
tions IS almost entirely a money one, but sucb a connection is 
to them most valuable, for money is power The whole sum 
now paid annually by Government may be stated as follows — 

In Bengal Jaginn^th Ils,2li21 Ets 

Buvragis atPnnior) 6 417 » 

hi>h loud 1 29 73S 

In the North We^t Provinces 1 10,475 

In the Bomhay rrc^nlency , allowaarcs in ^ n nu 593 
inonev grain and lanil f 

In tho Madrab Pix^ideiicv S 76 7 SO 

Total Coblis 17 1 j,jS6 

Next to the reped of the old idolatrous reg 11 lit ions, these 
grants of money are the one most prominent feature ot the 
subject re^iuiring the attention of Government If the Governor- 
Gener il does occasionally give a donation to the brahmins of 
Brmdaban or J wal i-mukhi , if the gunga-jil still appears m 
the Queen’s courts as the basis of Hindu oaths , if in Govern- 
ment colleges, the Koran, the Upamshads or Purans are intro- 
duced into the curnculuni of study , much as we may regret 
such things may count them wron^ and wish to see them hid 
aside, we think them almost nothing, when \iewed side by 
side with these large sums of money paid over to idol fehnnes 
This latter connection i^ patent to sdl , monet passes fiom the 
Government to the temples that money, whioh in the eves of 
natives, IS almost the ionww of existence. That these 

payments are a great evul, may readily be seen by asking the 
natives what they think of them There may be a reason for 
the payment, or not , the matter may be explained or not , all 
we say now is, that the natives will universally reply, “The 
Company gives our gods money ’ That they say so in the case 
of Jagannath, is notorious throughout Bengal 

Some ot our readers may ask, why the money is given at 
all The payments are not a simple donation from the Govern- 
ment, given ot their own free will as a gift of love we beheve 
that two reasons are assigned for them 
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First these allowances m money are, to a very great extent, 
grants made to temples and mosques in lieu of the revenue of 
certain lands. These lands were their owii,bei^ a portion of tbeir 
endowments,but were taken possession of by (^vernment, either 
for arrears of the land-tax, a failure m their management, or 
some similar reason affecting the Government revenue. Some of 
these lands were resumed under the Mahommedan Govern- 
ment , others, in some parts to a considerable extent, were re- 
snmed by the East India Company A very interesting illus- 
tration of these tacts is contained in page 219 of the Farba- 
mentary Return” for 1849 Mr Blair, the collector of Canara, 
there states, that out of 1,61,870 paid by him to the 3,600 
temples formerly under his charge, no less than Rs 1,05,923 
are payments for the revenue of lands resumed by the Madras 
Government. The Government, in other words, took the estates 
on a perpetual lea^^e, and paid that sum for rent 

Secondly another item in the money allowances consists of 
actual donations, which were ongmally presented by former 
Governments, and which, on the conquest of India by the East 
India Companv, were continued by them with a ^oew to con- 
ciliate the recipients and their co-religionists Thus the money 
paid m the N Provinces consists almost entirely of money 
gifts begun by the Mogul Government Thus also the dakshtna 
at Puna, and the many sums paid to the temples of that collec- 
torate, originated with the Mahratta Peishwa. Thus, too, ori- 
ginated the nine farthings bestowed on the temples ot Nundial 
m Kumul 

The present donation of Ra. 23,321 to the pagoda of Jagann^th 
18 represented as having a somewhat similar origin, though 
its case is quite peculiar It is said, that among the old endow- 
ments of the temple, in addition to the Satais Haz^ri Mah41, 
there were some sayer duties, a poll-tax, and assignments on 
the revenue of a district m Orissa These sums constituted 
a kind of donation presented by the Rajas of ancient days , 
but the taxes were of the most jirecanoua kind , have long 
since been abolished , and certainly ought not to be compen- 
sated now especially, when the Government has by its roads 
and free communication opened up to the temple a source of 
revenue, which it never had in the days when those taxes 
existed. Then the chief meome of the temple was derived 
from Onssa itself now the largest proportion comes from the 
pilgrims of Bengal and Upper India. Of all the money allow- 
ances to temples, that granted to Jaganndth has the weakest 
ground to stand upon Were the Legislative Council there- 
fore to pass into a law, the Draft Act which they recently 
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published respecting the discontinuance of the donation, they 
would do no injustice, and remove a public scandaL The Baja 
oi Khurda would be legally permitted to collect the usual 
fees trom the pilgrims, and receive from them an annual 
income greatlj exceedmg uhat his ancestors enjoyed in former 
yeara 

The two daeaes of money allowances, which we have de- 
scribed, stand upon a very different footing In anpeamnce 
they are equally bad , they equally lead the people to be- 
lieve that the Government of the country supports the 
native religions in the most efficient way they equally 
keep up th^e connection ot the Government with those reli- 
gions and we hope, on this account, to see them both entirely 
set aside But as they have a different ongin, they require 
to be differently dealt with The former class of payments 
18 undoubtedly the bonk fide -property of the institutions 
They are the rents for those estates which the Gov ernment is 
holding under a perpetual lease To them, therefore, they have 
a saerw right, and we have no wish to see that right violated 
But ought not the obnoxious payments to be got rid of ’ If 
in the outset their land was commuted for money, why should 
not that land be restored ? The estates resumed by the Govern- 
ment of late years, as in Canara, must surely be known, and 
what objection can apply to them which does not apply to the 
pagoda-lands that have already been transferred to their 
owners^ If these lands, which are known or can be found out 
on enquiry, w ere surrendered, wc imagine that only a small 
number ot donations of this class would remaitu These would 
represent the lands resumed by the Moguls and by the English 
Government during the last century, the locality and boundaries 
of which are now unknown Even these also might be com- 
muted for lanffi They were paid for land why may not the 
process be reversed, and land be given tor them It the matter 
were properly explained, no scandil could attend the transac- 
tioru Such cases ore not like the land which some members of 
the Supreme Government proposed to give to Jv^ann^th in 
the latter case, a precanous income from taxes liable at any 
time to be abolished would have been turned into an endow- 
ment of the most certain kind m the case we are describing, 
the temples and mosques would merely receive an endowment 
Similar to what they once possessed This very -plan was pro-- 
posed m 1845 in connection uith a mosque at Quilandy, and car- 
ried mto efect by the Hupreme Government 

Th& second class of piyments, those made in continuation 
of the gifts of former Governments, contain, wo conceive, % 
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radical defect m their very constitafioii, and ou^ht to be 
discontinued altogether They were given by Hindu and 
Mabommedaxi Govemmenta for the support of religious insti- 
tutions, which they believed to be true They are continued 
by a Cbnstian Government to religions, which it knows to be 
false They were the voluntary gifta of those Governments , 

f ifts of their benevolence, which the necessities of their 
mgdom, the demandB ol war, or an unwillingness to pay 
them longer, might at once have set aside. They were pen- 
sions, not perjietual endowments Where then is the obliga- 
tion of the present Government to continue them’ Tbey 
arc 'voluntary gilts now, as they were then If it was felt 
to be wrong to supervise the expenditure m an idol temple, 
IS it le^a wrong to furnish the very means of that expenditure? 
If*the Government must not manage temples, shall it pay lor 
that management and suppG the funds ’ II it may not be 
an idolater openly, may it be an idolator by proxy i Looking 
at the inherent error in endowing the shrines ot false religions, 
it the voluntary nature of these gilts, and the absence ot all 
but a political reason for paying them, we suggest whether 
the Government ought not to consider the propriety of alto- 
gether (b^oontmmng them They need not be abruptly given 
up Donations to individuals might be allowed to expire with 
tlie present incumbents. In the case of larger sums a notice 
might be given of three or five years, as might be thought most 
propel All sums under fifty or a hundred rupees T<ti large 
proportion ot the whole,} roiuht be given up at once But m 
wliatever way the members of Government may deem most 
cautious, most wise, and most complete, let the great end be 
secured of separating the Government from the natu c institu- 
tions, not m appearance only but m fact. LTntil the payment 
of money ceases, con it be said that such separation has really 
taken f>lace 

To facilitate such a final settlement, there is required, first 
of all, a detailed statement of every pice spent upon the native 
religions m every distnct of our Indian empire Such a 
sUtemeiit should specify when the payment was first made, 
and the ground on which it waa made. It should specify what 
payments are donations of money begun by former Govern- 
ments, and what payments are made in commutation for re- 
sumed land , whether the resumed lands are known, or whether 
the boundaries cannot be specified. The enquiry completed, 
it will be easy to deal with every case, according to its intrinsic 
merits. 

With these two measures, the repeal^ of the idolatrous 
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ref^ulations, %nd the withdrawment of money-pay monts, -wonld 
fairly cease tliat patronage, which has been conferred upon the 
native rebgions for more than half a century So long as 
either w left unfiniehed, so long can it not he said that the 
Grovernment relinquishes the special favour which they have 
shewn to them In making direct efforts to see that Mahommedau 
endowments are really applied to the “ pious” purposes of their 
founders , to see that lands devoted to the maintenance of the 
Charak Puja are efficiently applied , in presenting voluntary 
donations to the brahmins of Puna and the shnnes of Kumaon, 
they are keeping up sveteras injurious to their subjects , they 
are disobeying the law of God It is onlv for pohtital reasons 
that the patronage has been bestowed it is onlv because the 
fnends ot those systems are so numerous, that countenance has 
been shown to them. Thus did the people of old, who loV^ 
the praise of men more than the praise of God ” N'ot for this 
did the God of Providence bebtow upon the Government of 
India their splendid empire not for this was English influence 
rendered paramount in the Eastern world But that the Go- 
vernment might secure to every man his liberty, property and 
rights, and let religions stand (W fill by their own mtnnaic 
merits Hinduism and Mahommedani'^m have never yet elevated 
a single people They have proved a curse wherever they have 
prevailed It we V7ish to sec the people of India raised, we 
must look elsewhere tor the powor to raise them We need not 
go far * The King of kings Ins declared RiGHTEOUSNEbft 
exalteth a nation, but siN is a leproach to ani people ” 
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Abt VL — Tretrels tn Ceylon and Cordtnental India , xnclnding 
Nepal and other parts of the Himalayas to the borders of Tki- 
hetf with some notices of the overland route Appendices , I ^cf- 
dressed to Baron Von Humboldt, on the Geographical distribution 
ef Con if era on the Himalayan Mountains II On the Veyetation 
of the ihmalayan Mountains IIL The Birds of the Ilimalay’- 
an Mountains By Hr W Hojfmeider , TrnveUiug Phyucian 
to hts Hoyal Highness Prince JValdtmar of Prussia Trans- 
lated from the German Edinburgh 1848 

OuB readers will remember the young physman^ who fell 
by the Bide ol the Prussian Pnnee at Ferozealmhar, in 1845, 
although tuey mnv have forgotten his name It was Dr W 
Hbffmeister, the author of the volume mentioned above Ha 
had accompanied Prince Waldemar of Prussia from Europe, 
and had followed hun through many countries and many ad- 
ventures, when his career wag cut short by a stray shot from 
a Seikh gun 

On the aist of Decembfir the 'Bntiah army advanced towardb Feroze- 

{ lur, aad encountered the Sikh forces at FerozHahali, tbeir main bodv ba- 
ng drawn up in a thick jungle A bloody battle ensued The British 
troops marching m close array, attacked the enpmy , but the murderouB fire 
of artillery and grape-shot brought tbem to a stand 4t this cntical junc 
ture, the Governor Ucueral, J^rd Hardiuge himself rode along the front 
ranks, encooragmg them to the onset Pnuoe Waldemar acuompunied 
him, Burrouuded by hie lellow travellers While nding close beside the 
Pnnee, whom m this moment of eitreme danger, be refused to quit, J)r 
Hoffmemter was struck by a grape shot which entered bis temple He 
fell forward to the giound The Prmoe instantly sprang from his horse 
and raised him , but the vital spark liad already tied , at the same moment, 
the advance ot the lorces rendered it necessaiy to move on Hm slam 
were unavoidably left on the field of battle Not until two davs had elaps 
ed was it possible to inter them 

He was laid m the same tomb with several of bis friends who fell on that 
bloody day and a simple monument m the burial giound at br-rozepur 
erected by the Prince to the memory of his laithlul pliysician and beloved 
companion, records his tragie fate and marks bis jouruev s utmost bourn 

The book is a much more interesting one than the some- 
what forbidJing title-page would lead one to expect, with its 
Appendices 1 AddresBed to Baron von Humboldt on the 
^geographical distribution of Comb rae on the Himala} an Moun- 
‘ tarns. IL On the V egetation,” &c , &c and ending with that — 
" translated from the German,” which suggests to the general 
reader, the idea of something very learned, very compreheneive, 
and very dull , m short, very exhaustive, both of the matter 
discuseed, and of the reader’s patience But we can assure our 
readers, that they wiU find it a very readable book, with all the 
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Comfera aad other indigestible mAtters put snugly away la 
the three appendices We do agree to some extent with those 
who niamtain that* scientific traveller isa bore, as much almost 
as a scientific ladv Acting on this, whieh is one of our fixed 
pnnciples, we shall caretully exclude from our extracts, all such 
barbarisms as sparus erythrmus, mull us barbatus, pistacia 
terebmthus, vultur perenopterus, and so torth 

Our travellers sailed trom Trieste on the Ifith September, 
1844, and touched at Ancona and Corfu, where they are sur- 
prised to find, that no one knows anv thing of the remams of 
Calliope, ** the ancient city of Corey ra the true name being 
Cassiope, now Santa M^iria di Cassopo, At Patras the follow- 
ing amusmg scene occurred — 

Two remar kaWy hand sorafr lada, of ten or eleven years erf age especl^ly 
attracted my attention I drew the portrait of one of them he stood 
peilettW Btill with decorum and respect not knewiDg what I was going to 
do with him Some men who bad pressed foi ward to peep over mj sboul 
der began to notice the thing and when at last they discovered the likeness 
they cried aloud agum and again “ KaXov ' (taXov ' And now eteb man would 
have bis picture taken — each one pressed turwaid to the spot where the boy 
had stood smote on his Ireast and geatifulated viith extraordinary vivacity, 
plat himself m the best attitude and adjusting bis dress in the rao^ 
becoming manner It wua a wonderluilv pretty scene (tne of the most 
refined loobiDg, aud beet dre«Bed atooug tbeni, bad the honour of being 
sketched and when at last be actually stood there upon the paper, the 
fellow bimaell and his neighbours could not contain themselves for joy, be 
hopped and jumped first on one leg then on the other, snapped hia fangers, 

and talkad oo without oeasing at length he took Count Gr and me 

aside and drew u 9 almost by lorce into his hut at no great distance, brought 
out bis arms displayed to ua his medals won m the lurkish war, and laid 
belois U 9 his best belts and jaek^ts then he went into the little garden, 
tore down with both his hands some bunches of grapes which he oon 
strained us to accept and gathered hesidee for each of us a Large nosegay of 
odoriferous herbs 

In due time, we find our author seated on the Acro-Connthua, 
and surveying the eea and land from that elevated spot — 

On the extreme summit, we seated ourselves on two pillars of the Tem 

f ile ol Aplirodite, — mere broken pieces, requiring tlie skill of an archseo 
ogist such as Prefesaor Ross to trace their story — and surveyed the lath 
imiB of Corinth — the calm blue waters on either side— death like, — without 
one veaael — the two large and maguificeut b&rbours of ancient Conoth 
How narrow did the neck of laud appear when viewed from above — how 
trifling the distance separating us from Helicon and Mount Parnassus on 
the opposite shore’ Jheae also are now but naked rocks — these heights 
that onoe were crowned with groves of pines and oaks, — so lovely — so much 
sung Pity It 18 indeed, that ilie death of all vegetation should produce m 
the mmd so melancholy an impression wherever one turns one^s eye, 
trees are wanting — men are wanting — one sees only inquisitive English* 
men, telescope in baud searching out the taraoes of former grandeur Not 
withstanding the burning heat of the sun, the precious spring water, codlect 
ed in the ancient Greek subtenonean water oourscs — wsuch even tibe many 
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oentiineg of barb&riam have not succeeded m deetroying—never fails to 
nee on the surface of this rocky eummit 

At length they laud at Athens. Although we are in all 
haste to reach Ceylon, we must linger a while amid the scenes 
which brmg back to us all the dreaminga and a^iratioas of 
Bchool-hoy hte. Who that ever read a page of Xenophon or 
Plato, or Demosthenes or Sophocles, has not wished to stand on 
the Acropolis f As the heart of the Chnstian beats with high 
emotion at the thought of J erusalem, with its brook Kedron, 
its pool of Siloam, its Zion and its Obvet , so the heart of him, 
whose boyhood has been spent (m spirit) amid the enchanting 
scenes of classic story, mubt ever leel some re-kindhng glow of 
V oung enthusiasm, when he thinks of Athens, -with her Piraeus, 
her Makronteichob, her Acropolis, her Hymettus 

X)n the Slst September, our author and some English tra- 
Tcllers ascend the Acropohs — 

The itnpreesion made oo first viewing the Parthenon la sublime beyond 
all ooncoption , it is the mobt boautilul mmuraeut of antiquity that I 
have seen The colossal has reliefs, winch filled up the pediment, are now 
m the British Museum to which they were sent by Loid Elgin I have 
seen them there, standmg upna the flooi whore they have a mournful 
E'-pect as every thing must have that has been tom down from its pioper 
position under the tree canopy of heaven The digging up and the 
carrying away ot old Turkish mosques and other buildiiigs have afforded 
a rich treasure of marble fraf^ments , one shed is here filled with broken 
statues and fnezes another with vases and come 
Thetemplee of Ercchtheus, of Apollo and of Bacchus, are now hyt groups 
of ruined pillars scattered here and tbs re — none of them indeed enlarge 
as the glonoua Parthenon, but each m its own wac beautiful and astonish 
ing Had the ravs of the sun been leas intensely scorching, how gladly 
would J have sat for hours longer, on the high marble steps, where I 
beheld around me the magnificent romams of tne post, while the dirt and 
rubbish of the pre<?ent age lay tar beneath 

** + ♦ + *)*:♦ 

At some distance from the town, in a street winch as yet is only marked 
out, and has no hon'vs, stands the theatie The university and the boepi 
tal, on the other band, are situated in a tolerably pretty part of the 
neighbourhood which is a’ready covered with pleopant houses and has the 
honour of poaBe<^ngthe only green trees any where to he seen The qnar 
ter otthe town nearest to the Acropohs is, on the contrary most horrible 
abounding in dingt rubbishy miuB yet one sees there scarcely a wall that 
has not variegated fragments of marble ooluraua or tbe heads or trunks of 
statues built up in it. 1 he figures that usually meet the eve, running or 
crawlmg among the debns, ore those of sordid, dusky coloured boys, oi 
ugly, tattered old hags In many parts the rubbish is lying twenty four 
feet deep , and, on attempting to excavate, one meets with the capitals of 
pillars that yet stand erect. 

But a great deal of our author’s time, while be was at 
Athens, seems to have been taken up with visits to King 
Otho’a Court, and pic-mcs with their Majesties m various di- 
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reetions. Now, a pic*nic is a very good tKing , and a merry 
Court, with an affable young king, and a “ spnghtly, active 
lady’’ of a queen, who ‘‘ decidedly prefers a awift-gallopmg 
horse to a tea-party,” may also be a ver\ good thing, (we liave 
not tried it,) but, on the whole, we should prefer to spend our 
days more contemplatively, if it should ever fall to our lot to 
visit the once glorious hills of Attica However, we must 
take our author as we find him He that travels with princes, 
we suppose, must do as princes do Here we ha^e, then, his 
account of the king and queen, and of their first excursion — 

On Tuybday itho ‘Jnd ot September) I Imd tfie Iinnour of being pre 
eentt d to the King and Queen and binee then I huve been at court upurly 
every day, and have talion a livdj share in tiio en]OVinpnt ot all flie 
pleaavire narties The 1 ing is a vonng man ol | rej usses.^ing appeal anci 
and hifl cmititenaiKe is alwavs maiked a fnendiy expression He la 
Iiahitnally attired m the Gieek costiinif and never )av=i lusidb his l)?nad 
silver sabre He grai loualv del me the honuur to enter at once into a 
Jong 0011 vei satioil W tri me am eli Hubseqnont ooi aaions Jikevvtso he 
Beeumd to have a piedile tiou lor talking wub rao on rnulogntil siil |ccia, 
eeper lally when 1 had tlio hounur of being « ated o]iposite to him it tho 
dinner table The Queen iHHiibhgant *^}iri/htl\ active lad v of anemn 
bnght and ha] pY temper —toud ot making in n m n tlio ai t angi ments 
for all tliH pal ties otphasuio and deride ifi proterung a swiltgJl pir g 
horse to a tea pul tj — and soi ml gamas m the open air to muhicvl cntci 
ti uments Allh«iif,h the hidns of hei court nere c^ud n fhe cm tful 
costume ot Greece she al\v i \3 ippeared m a snujile attire ot Fr uoh or 
German fashion 

On the appomted drv the pioposed om iirsmn took plai e — to tlie niined 
moiiutatn foitri'«s nf Phylm situatfd on Mount tHi'ntiite It was a nest 
friglilfiil ridn Iionld never have s( rambled up tliesc piths on toot hiit, 
with Gieek steeds, these t>urhnuis of olftinhcring u]i and down again 
were a mere n Inch tho queen and tmr 'Hdiea « t mphshed at a 

gallop while tome, the dee]» ctiasms and the In mo tnmhlujg in isses of 
Btune allorded matft r ot nn Humll uiiPusim 8 s riotc&snr lioss always led 
tho van ready to solve anv doubts that might arise and to thniv liglit on 
the vaiinuB aiitiqnitieB 1 nl )rtiinal0l\ liin» is too ‘ihoit oin rwise f 
Bhoiild have had pkosnie 111 dnuhng out to you mm h Icatmd mtormntiniJ, 
which I puked up by the wa^ 

i he view from the colossal i iikv niassis of wlmh tlie am mnt Ici t was 
cotnposml, Was indeed trarHianling Itimludsd AthniiH — the i )\alpftla(0 
shining in all itB whitenenb 11) the blue distiiuce — ihe hr (ltd niniintaine 
illumined with a rosy hrmhtne-b —uiid rendeiing th. rfleit more viiid — 
grey sombre looking chtts pt mimuiafing on evf rv bkIp At iiuih oHock 
we retuiubd to the villag , where WH had lett the carnages Itisalaigo 
and prosperous pla<« 11 ere we found ttte toval tent leady pitched, and a 
liberal repast was served m wljich nothing was lucking that cmld satisfy 
the moBt damty palate 

Then ■^oHowr a dtui e of the people of tho neighbouring 
villair ordt of the men, and then of the women the whole 
being wound up with a rant run by the young niaidena of 
^ the village, which caused jirodigioite laughter ” 
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At length the day of departure comes, and our travellere 
must bid adieu to Athens, with its dirty coffee-houses, majes- 
tic rums, and sprightly queen — 

The moBt exquisite sunnet glow was illuminating the Acropolis as wo 
wended our way homewards every mountam phone resplendent in the 
roseate light What a magnificent prospect 1 As daiknesa cast its shroud 
over the landscape we perceived the fires of the gipsy groups on the level 
plait) below 

Monday psased away in preparations for our departure , after dinner I 
rejoined the Pi ince at the palace and about five o i lock, we drove to the 
Pirteus 1 he Parthenon was abinirig brightly in the serene light of even- 
ing the white pillared rums were looking down upon us aa though they 
would bid us farewell —awakening in our minds tlmi.gbts of home At 
the fort we met our iiiiglieb ai quaintiinces some ol whom took leave of, 
while others accompanied our partv To many others besides we bid a 
hearty adieu the little bark rowed olT and at the same moment, the men of- 
war^ying in the harbour thundered their tarcwell salute ' 

After the usual events ot a Levant Pteam voyage, our tra- 
vellers reach Alevandna We pass over our author’s desenp- 
tton of the motley crowd of Taik», Persians, Greeks, Africans, 
&,c , tvho travelled by the steamer, the old Turk, whose tooth 
he extracted, the populiritv and gifts of water-melons that 
followed this exploit , the shout of ^joy raised by the crowd, 
when they come in sight of the African coast , the shouting 
and fighting of the donkey-boys on the beach , the " \ery 
elegant caliche, _ v,a with white silk,’’ in which they proceeded 
to the town , — and land them at once in the great square — 

We at length reached au open square siniounded bv a number of 
tborougWy European Woking houses They were biuU as a spefulation, 
by Mehecnet All who ask^ a high rent for them We baited before one 
of these —the Hotel Oriental a large atone house with loftv aaloons all 
the blinds of whu h were closed Behind each apartment is an aluove, 
with too beds a handsome sola a pmno forte and a number of Parisian 
engravings adorn the rooms the ouisiue is excellent — in a woid, it unites 
all the advautageg of a good Freneh or German hotel the only drawback 
being the nightly plague of the mnsqiiitoes which unfortuoatelv in this 
country never fail to disturb our slumbers, We spent some time on our first 
arrival, m lounging on the window seats amusing ourselves with watuhmg 
the sorrowful looking and noiseless trains of drom^anes, laden with stones, 
oonatantly passing by with slow and monotonous pate — the Maliumetao 
population clad in the gay and motley costumes of the East and the 
multitude of Euglisb and French travellers, even ladies mounted on horse 
back and on asses —all seen at a glance, on casting ones eye round this 
BpaoioiiB " p^acs Venders of pastry and sweetmeats, of lemons and sherbet, 
— gracefully carrying their goods on the top of their beads — and water 
eairiers, with their bags of goats bide, — mode by skinning a goat in a very 
clever manner and afterwards sewing up the neck and the legs, — some on 
foot, knd otherfl mounted on camels, all yostling each other among tb« 
eros^ 

After the usual round of sight-seeing, Pompey’s pillar, the 
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Paaha’s palace, &c , they started for Atfeh and Cairo Perhaps 
ail our readers are aware, (even those of them who have not 
travelled from Southampton to Calcutta by the tbree-pound-a 
day ’ route,) that Atfeh is the point of junction between the 
Mahmudieh Canal and the river itself To those who have 
not travelled that wav, the follow inj^ may give some notion of 
the water transit from Alexandria to Cairo — 

On the 'ith of Oi tober m the monuoff we went on board the vessel by 
which we were to yiroteed on the Mahmudieh Canal taking with ub a 
good supply of provi8iOD0 Our luterprnter — a. hlatk man with flue 
eves — followed us m a am all neat track boat made of painted wood llie 
coimtiy around dtstit ite eonallv cf life and of verdure makes a inelan 
cholj innpressioii un the traveller Mud huts a Sahish " many Egyptian 
vtiltures and a few miserably poor and halt savage men were the only 
obiects that attracted our attention The whole course of the canal lies 
tlirou^h a stratum ot sand and oky and in moat parts the rudo monnd 
winch confines it is not even clothed with grass 

It was late m the evening era we reached the place wliere the canal enters 
the Nile, beside a ivreti bed village / ‘ 4 tfeh ) whose mhal itants dwell in 
common with tlmir poultry m a kind of swallows iiesta Ihe junction of 
the canal with the wateis of the saured stream is ettected at this point by 
means ot a loi !t witii elume gates \ atutolv steamer beautitulfy lighted 
up was lying at am hor m frout of a house two stones high in wbmh coffee 
was served and a^ we went on board we wnre greeted with loud musio 
VVe found evpry thing in tbe boat ananged m the best poeBihle style — the 
alter deck was surrounded with purple velvet sofas aim the cal in wet apart 
for our use was cool and airy ilertainJy whether from the eflects of 
imagination or really from the benehoial infitience of the mild and tepid 
air of the Nile with its silky balmy softness — wc did, as we lay tlmre 
Btretihen beside each other upon the floor enjoy a alniiiber so refreshing 
that n j other could be compared to it Meantime every three or four hours, 
all the numerous domestics belonging to the Tease' ranewed m pJeno, their 
vigorous exertions lu the way of peiforming with the accompaniment of 
drums Ki-tUe drums and serpents airs of Bellini or ot Donizetti it never 
ocLurrrd to anv one among them to think of our poor ears being torn to 
pieces bj tbeir discord on the contrary all this was done for onr enter- 
tainment till at length we gave them clearly to understand that we were 
no amateurs In tbe morning (on the (itli of October! we paitook of a 
most scant) breakfast, as our provisions weie rapidly disappearing We 
W'Te therefore most agreeably enrpnaed when, at dinner, the cook of the 
ete am er set before UB a great number ot dishes all choice Arabian dainties 
for the most pait eousisting of very greasy preparations of rice or of flour 
— several ot them really esoellent,— but many according to our taste too 
fat and dougiiv 

But tjuly neither the good fare nor the noisy Egyptian ronsio and drum 
ming could indemnify ue for the ennui of watching tbe view along the 
banks of the Nile The broad expanse of water turbid and of a dark 
yellow colonr winds through a low and barren plain, which displays none 
of tha fresh verdure that one mikht expect to see so Boon after the inunda 
tiona <Ju the exterior margin of the nver only is there a little half dried 
up grabs to consume every particle of which with ail poseible expedition 
affords matter of rivalry to tbe young camels and to the numerous herds 
of buflaloee, which etaod up to their moxzles m the muddy water Here 
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and there appears a palm prove of from 6fty to a hundred date palms , as 
far Ks I could judge the height of some of these trees might be eighty or 
nmttv feet 

Sikieh” 13 Arabic for water-wheel, a large wheel with 
buckets attached, to scoop up the water from a lower channel 
and pour it out in a higher one As to the “ cool and airy” 
cabin of the eteamer, we merely remark that what la cool 
and airy fur half-a-dozen, may be liot and close to halt a hun- 
dred Any one, who has sailed cither up the Nile to Boulnk, 
or up the Hugh, will sympathize with our tra% eliers in their 
grumbles at the monotony of the process. To persons who 
are fresh from the beauties of the Thames, or Dee-side, or Clydes- 
dale, or the Tine-clad banks of the Rhine, the monotony of a two 
days’ bail through a flat expanse of muddy land, against a strong 
hroail current of muddy water, is intolerably irksome- As tor us, 
m this monotonous Bengal, we think such grumbling quite un- 
reasonable. Two days on the canal and river I exclaims our 
friend from Allahabad what would they say to two months f 
However, it there is any truth in what our Howrah and Burd- 
wan friends tell we aie to have a railway here in the course 
of time If they are not playing upon our credulity (ae we 
halt suspect they arc ), and the said railway is not one of those 
fabulous prospects with which our country correspondents, 
from time to time sc+^k to relieve the dull tranquiLhty of our 
city life , it, we fciy, we ever do get a railway, with real time- 
tables and re'll tram^ and locomotn es, then even we old plod- 
ding Bengalis will learn to grumble But as things are at 
present, we say again, the canal and Nile voyage to Cairo is a 
mere trifle And if it la somewhat irkaonie to the travellei 
fresh from Europe, we ask — is it not worth a great deal more 
of patient endurance to attain the first burst of the beauty of 
Cairo I* Our author speaks of this with becoming enthusiasm — 

It ifl now one© more day The Venetian blmda are opened What an 
enohanting proepeot ' To our lett, a lou^ row ot oriental houses with 
nobly carved (latticed projeetioua instead of windows ) in 

terspersed with mimosas and paira trees iiaing picturesquely above the 
garden walls , the long hue of housHS and palaces is terminate! by a tall 
and splendid minaret several siinilar buildingB gaily painted red and 
white, appear in the fore-ground the centre of the back ground is a grove 
of palms gracefully pencilled against the blue honzon adjoining it to our 
right tower the two gigantic PyTamids of Gizeh 1 licy supply m some 
measure the place of hills, which are wanting to perfect the beauty of tlio 
landscape To our right, on the honzon, lies the desert, easily recognizab'o 
bv Its atmosphere, for over it floate a thick vapour of yellowisn greyish hue 
The fore ground here, however is all the prettier for this it consists of a 
thick foceat of acacias, clothed in the treshest vernal green and broken at 
intervals by tiounsbing fields of maize in the centre of the picture a 
small piece of water, bordered by Lahleh Neai this biu-ui passes 
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end of the greateet thorough fares leading to the oity it extends across the 
wide square called ’ the UtbsUh upon wbith the wiodowa of our hotel 
look out A muttitudo of asses laden with fnnt followed by swarthy young 
drivers is approaobing the town then diaws near a long tram ot slowly 
pacing dromedanee eaoh fastened by a rope to the one before it women in 
blue ehilts and trousers a large urn on the bead a smaller one on the up 
lifted palm of one hand, and often a nakt^d inlaut astiide on the shoulder 
of the other side white Copts with tbeir blark tiubaus black Nubians 
witli th« ir long white togas loan wizzenea, fllbhy looking Araba aud fat, 
well fed cleanly Turks and \rnjeniaiia all are moving on en ma^s* to 
wards the city Close m front ot oui wmdowb the eye is refieshed bv the 
rich tohap'f of acaoiss and swaraoras It !» irapoi^flibla to dcSiribe the d#- 
hgiit we feel m once more beholding really 'green trees whnb we have 
mourned the want of ever since we quitted \ienna Ueie is shade here 
IS water here are clean bods and a mist corat^rtable breaktast Having 
done honour to the latter, our cunobity ooubl be iHstrained no longer Wo 
jumped upon the ba''ks of tlie asses that stood in readiness under our 
windows , aud ofl we set without loss of time bound for the luterior oCtlm 
city of tlie Caliphs 

The learned physician appropriately wound up hia acquain- 
tance with Egypt, by creating an intei csting case of incised 
and contused wounds, and bones as nearly broken as whole 
bones could be. Like a good enthusiastic traveller, as he was, 
he made a point of des< ending into every dangerous and ugly 
hole he could find. Not content with creeping mto the pas- 
sages of the Pyramids one day he goes down an old w ell or 
ehalt the day alter, and nearly ends his career by letting go 
the rope and tailing to the bottom — 

The gmvpg of animal ra'Jmmif>s oxiu ‘Jlisap enakoa Suj ) situated 

in the nughbourhuod near the village ul Vbousair we only tuuui after a 
difficult seanl) and a very long rop^^ was uece&^ary to let iis down the 
hull hlled up shaft y Wliile boing di awu uji Rgam having acf^n little or 
nolhmg my haude slipped 1 lost ui\ lioldol the r:)pe bv whu h I was eu 
doayommg to pull myselt t p aud lell when I bad nearly gamed ttm tup 
down agam to the bottom, — a great uepth With bauds exoonated aud 
ebuv,kiQglY wouuJed I at leugtli cnutiiyed to gi t out and mounted uu au 
ass notwiUiOut pam and dithcu'ty I reacliod the Nile by whioli fortunate 
ly W 0 were to returu home for I should have been utterly unable to bold 
tho hndla m dni^lit ee Inmd cureelves standing befoie the gates of 
Cairo and it was only owing to a lucky aeudeut that we were aoflered to 
enter though ignorant ot the wati li word 

We must enter our protest against this passion for under- 
ground explorations Miners, no doubt, must descend into 
the bowels of the earth It is their trade Many things must 
be done profebsionally, which one would never do for the plea- 
sure of the thing One would not like to cut off a friend’s 
arm , but the surgeon, who performs the operation, loses none of 

* Mr Lucas, who, in 1714 waniievt*d, bv the aid of Ariadne s thread, through 
nearly all of these oaUcombe, Imagmed, from ombihned ox-h«adi found Uwra, that 
the god Api« had bean buried In tbem — Tb 

A A 
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our respect by doing so N^y, we must acknowledge that the 
hutclier Ind the beet of thn argument when he asked the 
I ntiiucntil young lady> “ Why, miss would you eat 
^our hrnb abie Miners must go down shafts, and 
hutchcra must — ^be butcher'' But why should any respect- 
able young gentkman, (tor an elderly gentleman would 
'lUTeU not think of such follv ) with a good coat to be torn, 
good lungs to be choked, ind i good neck to be broken, (we 
aiy nothing as to brains; why sliould he deem it apart of hia 

mission’ to poke himself into Peak caverns, old Koman 
sewere, Pj r imid passages, and mummy pits i" It is absurd 
But the Hindostan is waiting at Su< 7, su w e must mount our 
ramels and jog wearily across the desert, or else we shall be 
another month m reaching the '•picy isle 

softer their firot night m tlalle, they proceed to examme the 
country, beginning with thi garden of the “ Queen’s house 
or CTorernors residence The scientifn hot iUist docs show him- 
self a little, but after the horrors of tlic mummy pit, even a 
Hibiscus or a Plumeria speaks of cheerful sights and pleasant 
brnells — 

Blit fl into tbe gurdeo soon enticed us away from our spar ions 
apartEQPnte into the Iiixudou'’ fieedum ot tlio ojjtn air — VVlj at a splendid 
profu'^ioo of red and vellow Uil i'< us — ivhat brautiiul rn h, velvety turf, 
6Lii h oaf ba\o never at eii since I was m Fngland* Heie the gorgeous 
I'iumtrn tMth its bi\ept fragrance, there gi^tuntio banana trees (Musa 
bapiftitam) P&j>a.vfa ( Cant a Fap/icj f-), and broarl Iniit trees (Artotarpns 
tn tsaj Wwenug above tin, wall«! We descended a flight of steps — gieen 
from the continued warm moisture — into the tree gaidun or snrubberv 
which 13 on a level twenti Ject lower It is a pei tact wilderness peopled 
hv innumerable animals Amung the tall giasa — win h was full ol long 
tailed green liiards — were Bhnnng forth blue t reepirs of wondrous beauty 
(the Chtotui) and a number of red blossom d balsams (Impatient 
Cnniwa^ above them rose biead tnufc trees with dark, Bhming sinimted 
leaves at least a toot in breadth and two or three in length, white stem, 
and rough, heavy round fruit of a greenish lellow colou’, — the elegant 
Papoxo tre^, with regularly tapering hollow stem from the top of which 
bursts a tuft of rich foliage ta h Irat broad spreading like an umbrella, 
thick clusters of tnnt eumevihat resembling small melons haugiug lielow 
the crest of leaves Here tuo ae found the plantain tree (Musa Faiadtsv- 
nm^orBally known lu India as the B,i}i tna tt tp its reod like thick, 
sappy stem bears the leaves, which are eight feet lu length and two or three 
iQ breailth, springing in an upright position out of its top but then thm 
and tender texture alule it exposes them to be torn by the wind, causes 
them to droop graoefully as they expand Who could imagine that this 
tree, with a stem of one foot ru ciroumfereuce, and twenty fuet in height, 
end with foliage so luxuriant, is the growth but of one vear * The Iruit 
grows in thicK, regular clubteis on a spike hanging from the top of the 
stem, at the axil of the tuft of leaves — this spike or fruit stalk which is 
about four feet long has usually some eight or ten olustera of fruit nearly 
a foot ID length, each of wbuli, again, contain* some tv?enty or thirty 
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plantaing This beautitul lap-oeniBh y allow fruit baa a charming effact 
amid the frethnaea of the gigantic apn-ading foliaga its tlavour 19 far more 
delicious here than at Cairo where we had it at dinner daily £hi b plan 
tain 19 about four inches long ita skin 13 soft and leatberv beneath that 
18 a pulpy fleshy substance, very sweet and without either Bceua or keiael 

But as Gralle w now more or less known to almoot every one, 
wo shall take leav e of it, and accompany our author and his 
friends to Colombo The following gi\ e« a very good idea of 
Ceylon traveUmg m the neighbourhood of Galle ^Vhen our 
author gets beyond sight ot the steamer’s tunnel, we must de- 
cline to indorse his descnptions, although we have no doubt 
they are equally correct with those which appeal to our own 
recollections ot youthful travel — 

We now touk leave of the civil and military officers of the place Mr 
CnppB and Captain Ihiirlow and, at four 0 clock in the moraing, on tbo 
I'Sth of November, we set out on oar piirney m wbat ]= line <allt.d a 
“ dilpjeno^ or' mmluhi h wbieb m fact consists mertly ut a bo made 
of boardu with a linen root spread over it, and with scat> too iiairow lor mio 
man butwbiob on the prcsmt occasion uiubt iiceils hiitlu e to contain 
two > Notwilhstantiiig oui being dojuived ot the jiowor ot rooTing tieclv 
great contentment reigned among our paity as we } lucetded on oiii palm 
oeiBhudowfd way keeping c lose to tbt const and w itibing the redf tiou of 
t?ie still \ oiiog and hm mbss n tlio nsmg s a on flm 01 esn 3 okar and 
placid Idoe We cro bid haiiikonie bridges o\er moio than one broad 
stream I hero was evci Suirething tljat waa inter stmg 1.0 look at, now the 
Pandanui iS( row pim ) growing to an iiuconimm) lieik,lit bt jide the •'ta — 
now Btatily palnib reaimg then crowned huads towiuds the bky — or again 
ti^'horraen B boats drawing in tluir lieaw tuts ^\o wno ienitd ai rogs 
two btnull stieains, wlnsc hanks were indeod enchanting Along the 
whole road we saw the people adormd m tbiii gayest biyle in motley and 
pn turesque costutncB tbe head mm with their Dutch coots and then 
insignia and the wealthier part of the Mulahar |inpiilatioTi disLinguished 
by a number of nngs in then oaig and on their migf'rs They all ealiited 
the long expected Piim with the dcejustroepei t loliUng then hands tetoro 
tbeir facts and slightly bending forwaids — nesHitheksa it was not dilln ult 
to discover m them eymptum '5 ot disappointment whentbei bchcle — instead 
of the Onento] Potentate loaded with gold and tewelb mounted on an elo 

5 taut, and wwanng a crown, — only Pnticri Vv aldemar in Ins simple ttAvelling 
ress it was evident that their imagination had cnnpircd up ^ extra 
ordinary coup d ail They have, m tlif" J ai>t no conception ot the hiiupliLity 
of a bietman Prince 

Thus they travellt (1 on amid cocoa-nut trees ohl Duti h 
residents, magiatratec’ houses, huriahine, tropical show er^, Binding 
birds, &-C. &-C , to Ctitum d be royal salute must have had an 
odd effect when contrasted wiih the tom and soaked and c]ay- 

■» Iiistructi 3113 had beeu sent hy thi SiLutarvol State t »r the Cokm a —Lord 
Stanley— til the ( (--vlon (joiomnn. nt, to receive Pni e “W aJd. id ir in i ninuiier lie 
cutulug hi3 nmi ant suitable Oi the iiitiioiin aufl frn nily relations ciistiii,. tetween 
Great bntaiiJ ami PrtiSbiH,— mil to attonl bin eierv aid -uid taclhti mi hie navels 
III piu>.uam e f if thcec direi tioiiB, lUTangcnieute ner^ t\cry nheu luado for the 
Pnnee a reception h \ the natne chtels 111 the punmcts, anl foi lus cemg treated 
wiUl th honours due to the om tuur himtclt — Tu 
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spattere<3 shooting jackets of the tra\eller8 The annoyance 
felt by our author, at the over-assiduous attentiouB oT the troops 
of servants, 10 tvbat every griliin has experienced, and is not to be 
v.ondered at. But a few hot seasons m India change all that, 
and the man who, when fresh fiom Euiope, felt as it he should 
make a speech of grateful apology to the man who condescend 
ed to punka him, very soon learns that the multitude of ser- 
vants is in many respects a nuisance, (especially on the fifteenth 
of each month, ) yet they do after all give one a good deal of 
physical comfort, and save one a good deal of bodily labour — 

We in ere receivpcJ at this place [^that la, Caltiira ] hj a deputj sent by tha 
Governor of Ct-vlon, who oocduoted ub to Hia Exoclleocv b equipage 
Thence we advanced at b rapid pac 0 towards Colombo ohanging borses 
every half Lour We were preceded by two lin^ly equipped out rimueru 
(horee keeperbi who wore red and white turbans, short breeches, and aleuves 
Inmlned with lod ribbons The country now became more and more beau 
tiful at evei V Btfcp natiiie and art seemed to < on epii e to render the land 
scape a cb'irnjmg one — picturesque country seatR — a rich TCgetauon — 
seveial rivers Qowing snfeh betHObii banka of exquisite lovtlinepa —distant 
nataa of mountain soenerv — and the mellow radianre of evening liL,bt over 
the whole — the scene was like one vast and blouraiug garden I or a con 
auleraVle distance we pobsed on between the most celebrated cinnamon 
gardens ot Ci jlon * the cinnamon trees, however tbougli brilliant from 
tticir al imni, foiia,,»» are nisau lookicg, as coatrasted with the luxuriance 
of the varied vegetation amund and are kept by pruning to a height 
of only about twelve or /ifteon feet "1 he enn was beginning to dip be 
bind the glorious bouton as wc approach* d the capital a courier was 
d spat' hed before us t'l announce that the Pimce was at hand The 
whole ]iopulation were on thti ij/u me — dandies in European attire, 
mounted on wretched nags saluted ii- as we drove through the handsome 
open sipifliH lu front ot the town — and we could distiiiguiBh among the 
Taned crowd many well dressed Tngbsh gentlemen aud even gay tidies 
not a few It was a most cheerful scene and our satisfaction would have 
been conqdete had oiu own appeal acce been in i baraoter with this grand 
and tnuicpbaiit eutrv hut wetness and filth had, at the lest stafone, con, 
spinel fo the no small inpiry ol our never very splendid Jiabiliments ' 

l >11 real hing the gate of the Fort we were greeted with mjiitarv music, 
and with the finng of cannon which noisy salutations weie reiterated on 

* These gardens thun„h the boast of the island — the gouth-treBt part of Ceylon 
being the onh countrv ot which tlie cnmamuii tree is kuowu to be a native —are 
comtiaratively of recunt formation \ strange idea had ofitumed among the Dutch 
rulers of Ceylon, that the sf n e yias only valuable ahen growing wild m the jungle 
and It waa ne^cr cultivated till after the year ITbfj Tiie Dutch were strict to the 
extreme in till ir monopi ly of cmnamoti. The iiijunDg of the tries, peebng any 

S oriion of the bark, eipnrtm,, or selling cinnajcon — were all crrmrB punishable with 
eath — To keep np the price bonhii s ol cmnamon oct asionallv pertumed the streets 
of Ambtert!am, as leccrded Ity bL Beaamure who witnessed it in Besides 

constantlv snppliuug the European market, Cevlon exports largo ipua itibes of cinna- 
mon to South Amen a, whire it is m ikidj use aiwont, the workmen as » preservative 
Bgsdnst the noxious t-ffec ts ot tlie fumes of quicksilver used m the mines Of the 
bales of cinnamon imported into Great Bntaia, far the great* r proportion is not for 
home consumption, hut tor the foreign market, — beuig exported to Spam, Portugal, 
and other Koman Catbolu countries, where it hi largely nsed, with frankinosnse, i-c , 
In the oervioee of the Church — Tju 
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oar fiaallf baiting id front of the magnificent “ Queen’s House The 
Governor and Commander m Chief Su Colm Campbell a venerable old 
man with hoary head gave us a most kind reception and Captain 
Maclean* conducted us to our respentive apartments, in a wiug of the Palace 
opening into the garden I nioitunately my swelled face prevented me 
from appearing at table so 1 passed a quiet evening on the sofa. Here 
again, we were followed at eveiy step Vy a host of copper coloured domes- 
ties — men and hoys — some wearing otiiurs wearing no clothes at 

a"'! insD\ and vain wwro inv sttemptu to get rid ol thfir attsndanoe , before 
I was aware of it the sneaking fellows were at my heels again 

The swelled face’' alluded to was caused bj his first ex- 
posure to the tropioAl «un, that (we presume,) on shore 
How he escaped at Aden we know not We tuppose it was 
rather his first of tlmoc boils which break out on most new- 
comers The swelled fai^e, howevir, prcventid our author 
from seeing much ot Colouiho At ICandv ‘^the capital of tho 
ancienf Omi^alese rulers, tho^p proud and miffhty king:?,” be 
made his firyt a< with the leeches, winch seem to be 

a a erj pi stilcnt bi oud — 

loivaidH pvtuing I was tpuiptcd hv tlio infinite multitude rf fireflies 
whu h w ro fluLteiing oiei tlin tuwu tj sUp out upon ilb velvt t\ grass and 
fcaLbeedt-d lu rnlloUing sHi’erRl do/i ii nt t,l e *> tplen lid ni->e( ts hen 
dinnertnae (inm 1 1 to mi h>fmr iti t)ie biillmntiv JigJiffd 

apartmtiit that niy white ti n vs i s were stiml ed w tli bl md ' I was nrt 
long lett m suspense as to tho eaiise of the ilisist r this was om hist 
acquaintance witii those |ee( hes ^ nil will n wo aiti^rwaida 1> i aiiio hut too 
taruiliiir I artnaily found sp\cial huniln ds ol tu'^tu f lingnig tu tu\ legs 
tbi^y had penetratiJ thiough tny trowspi^ h iwiver I fued luvself by 
ineaiib o£ the establi ht,d retipy ot Ittuou juire, ol tliese unwekome 
guests + 

The following sketch of Xiiwcn Elba will be interesting to 
our Indian readers since the place is becoming every yeir mure 
important as one of our regiil irJy recognized sana tana The 
mistake, aa to the discoverer of the retrt it, la corrected by the 
translator, who, we may observe in passing, seems to bo a mm 
well fitted for the task be has p^Tluiined Tht v are an unfor- 
tunate race, translators Mo'-t useful labourers, as they arc, 
they arc somehow looked upon aa mere druJgeg, whom cntics 

* Pit Culm s son in Jaw anJ oamp — Tn 

+ The Cf vluti leech IS nf a lirnwn tilnur, raarheid with throe Jnntritaihnal light- 
yp]low hues it-. ]ar,^st si/e shout thrte fourths of an mch in lenplh, an<l one 
tenth of an nth in iaTietor hut it < »n stretch itso/f to tiro inches in length soi 
then hoenmes siiffii lontly sinaJl tn ho able to pa>R betwopn the sUtthea of a atnokiog 
It IS uearh m ml tranEparont iii aubstaurs , in torm tapering towariJs the ftire part 
— abovp roundish — bolnw hat it appan ntlj poflBOBRos an acute BOnsc of smell for 
no sooner does a person btop in a placi uitestod bv leechea, than they crowd eagerly 
to thwr T utim from all quarters unrostraineil bv the i^pnce Bometnnefl so anno>mg 
m their modi umal brethren loss od blood Itching ana eometlnrea slight inflamma- 
tion tonn tht erteut ot tholr inpiries in tho ca»e of a person in go^ fioalth, but 
juumalfl suffer more severely from tboir attacks — Tb 
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are not called upon to praise, nor publishers to pa^ liberally 
It ought not to be so 

The Bweet. inviting spot Nuwera Ejlia lies in an open pJain among 
moor lands enurded on every side by craggy mountains winch, in our 
cbmate would be clad in eternal enowe bold and lulty peul s tower to the 
very efcieg among them the highest eutnmtt in the island la Pedro-taffa 
gall* which netjB to the height ut eight thousand lour bundled leet abo\0 
the sea 

The level gr lund on which scattered here and there among the thick 
hushes stand the few detached buildings ot which Nuwera Ulia for New 
House) consists )s hut two thousand feet beneath this high level 
no wonder therefore that the whole vegetation of the neighbourhood should 
assume altogether a new appearan c and more of a "European chivracter 
Few trees are to be seen among these I may mentinn HhrtdniUnhon 
arhorevim ftree rhododo-Qilron) with iW flowers ol burning enraaon T tbnr 
nuvi ujfultis {the snow hall tree or guelder rose) Biu'v^mys )the Spiu 
die- tree i and several spenies ot A^aoia I be peach, the ajiple, and the 

pear tree till ive extremely w ell heic and above all the potatoe and eveiy 
poesi bio variety of European vegetable turnips cahbagrB <feo , &o — One 
ob]ect the eye seeks m vain m all thic liighlRiid district I mean the fir 
tree — for ihmuglmut the whole of < eylon no trees nt the order ot Con feriF 
are to be seen llie raoois are overgroivn with a kind ot hard gross two 
or three feet bigb.’k among which luxunaU: many heantitnl alpine varie 
ties of CfimpFinuli and a most fragrant simues of {winter oherri), 

1 think prubabW the Fliys ilis P(^}m^ <’ns —&\\ in as gieat abiindauco aa 
the stinging nettle in our meadows ’ iJie winter cherriea aie here oallbd 
Ctijo^ <foo»ebern€<< and no tmit makes a tetter tart 

This beautitul retreat is said t > have been discovered b\ a rich English 
gentleman ll think Ins name was Hnitmi,! while engaged m a wild lioar 
hunt and 1 am asamed that ho laid out the ground os a park some htty 
yeai'S since Be that as it raa\, the posts ot a spnoions gate wap rising 
above the mooi stiJJ meet the eye and the place ail round them wherever 
It IS not too boggy is oovored w ith thick bueliea ot PfiUn] iaium Tayetes 
aud vanous other plaiitfl nil of which we are wont to seo iii pots , and 
which are here probably the relics of iormer cultuatiou f 


♦ This IS the Lemon-ynus, Axdropogoti ^hcenantfoiS — one of the most t hincteria- 
bc prCMlactsons of Ceil m anil ot soaie pji-ts of the diljaceut contmeut It is the 
goneral covermg of Kuril pirte ot the hdla, near Cindy as aro not overgrown with 
mngle and m its joatiorand t< ndor statn aft irjc c«od paatnre tn fuflkloeii, it cents 
when bruised a strong lemon-scent, whi<'h although ph aaaut ut brst, becomes, if one 
IS long expos' d to it, particularly oppreSwiie Its taste is a rctrcBhuijj aclifi — T b 
f A slight contniuon not snrpnsing in a stranger and a foreigner, seems here to 
ha> B arisen on the subject oi nanus Nuwera rUia, tJiuut,h visited and described 
by fir Davy in I'liy, when its solitude was but rarely broken hj the natiicB who 
resorted thfthei ui ipicst of iron or of was little known to Enropoans tiii Ln 

1B29 Bir Edwaril Barnes, then fluvcmoi of ( tvlon, huiri;^ accidentally wandered 
thither in the chase fixed upon it as a military convalescent station, and built the 
resiilunic above blinded to Its won lertudv temperate cumate, bung ret koued 

it* mean ternperatnre by dav, and 5o 1% night tor the i nUre yr or, trecdom from 
piercing wiudfc, aud proximttv to tho mountain peaks and the Litraordmary purity 
of its water lender it eon'iJJy saJubriom, and eon^eiual, them aro also chalylicato 
spnugB In tho neiglftwurtioodl The '' fi/iy years sincH.” spoken of b\ our author is 
thus pwibabiy an cnvrfor p/lren years since But the aunstoii to the “ gentleniAii 
of the rtame ot Horton ” doubtiuss reftn not to Nuifera EJlla, but to an mteroatmff, 
will and solitary fdh hnd it no great ihstancc from it, known as tlm Horton 
rUm, thus uami d m honor ot bir Eobert VViliuot Eortom hoveruor ot Ceylon, from 
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The follo'^5: fp^ves a very lively description of elephant- 
ehooting It ib no doubt a very exciting occupation But why 
should elephants be bhot ? bo long as they keep to the jungle, 
what harm do they do ? 

tvery mornini? beiore mght bad fullv Yielded to tbe dawn of day, we 
started trotn our lurking plaru in pursuit of elepbanta whirh are met with 
in large herds and u snail v even before siionse we were wet to the akin 
WhfD the natives parcelled by tbeir quick soent or otherwise, that the 
elepbante were at hand which they annuimced by a particular sign we all 
instantlj dismounted and the huntsmen rushed head loiemost through the 
thicket while 1 lemunud with the attendants at the halting place Ihe 
crash of an elephant running at full speed, may ho heard at the distance 
of half a mile a whole herd makeH a nnib* such as one might imagine 
from an avalanche falling over a vast foiest Die Uriifio and porteutoue 
cry, not unlike a fearfully loud note sounded from a broken tiumpet la 
uttered by the migb tv beast at the ideutnal muroeiit in wbrnb it turns 
round either to crush its enemy or itself to leceue the fatal lialh, I 
therefore alwavs knew eyen at a distance, when the crisis of danger had 
amved 

On otic Occasion I had remained neaier than usual to the hunt beoauee 
the dongti of hemp isdlatid in ii f rolen and rocky ground all ahve wiib 
elephants ia really gieater tfian that of f iflou mg cl jae to tiie chase Sud 
deiily a ciash was hem d to the riglit i ml to tfio left —behind us sounded a 
trumpet tone and hctoie us ap]ietiitd the head of a huge and poweifnl 
anuiial stirring among the tin k oushs — wewer standing on a smooth 
roi k only Bliglitly elevated ah jvo the burr mndiug gioimd flow fortunate 
that lust then Wajoi Rogeis the nniFt expert marksman of the hunt wae 
close to U3 He sprang in among the clt [diants and advancing towaida 
the one nearest him on the ri^dtt ti within the length of Us trunk he filed 
a sliot into its eai th n tuining with hgliining speed to the one on the left 
he diacharced the loiitmts of ills otlipf hairel luto it« temple Both fell 
witli a hnllow qi lan as if blown down h\ a sudden whirlwind the olliera 
on hearing their giant loniiades a nk clashing intw the huslioB bastilv fled 
for their fall prodm ed a resounding noise like the report ol two distant 
cannons 

Aftci timt day, I had seen rnoiigh of elephant hunting and always sought 
some pretext ter remaining at home ( )n the fullowiDg day Maioi Kogors 
killed a female elonhant and by that oup shot ho hi ought down tw ^ yictimB, 
for she crushed lu licr tall a voung one that was running beside her 
Besides these, a young elepfmot iiad been already numbered among tho 


IS31 to I'tnT A pictun Fwiuc description rf the prims’ yal desolation of these plams 
— tlie roost eleyatej m tin Llnid — uttluir sorahie tureat,— and muuntaiQ ram- 
parts — iini ot the ud^icciit soorct's ot the Edhal-Oia or aJawe Itucr, ani 
the MahawcU’’ Ganga jh gn en by Major Forb< a One ot Ina charattcrwUc ti acfies 
ta as follow*^ — ‘Intfnae vast jmi^lc suhtades, on the ascent trom Nuvrera Eilia, 
on every twi^,, ronnd eveiv tree the ttillv damn of ages has twfiied a mossy vesture 
their mouldering rocks, muBS-clad torcsts, and silent plums offer so few signs ot 
animated natiue, that the notes of a email hird are a rohet from umver ui HUllness , 
and the occasional nsc of a snipe w alwi lutolv startfing' In foilowing up th ;frecn 
banks ot a nil vn one of tbnm moimtama, I called to niv companion and proposed 
a change of direction he answered, "Very well Instantly, as if thes<, words bad 
burst the magic-spetf which hound the demon spirits of the waste the jojous sounds, 
very well’ very welt I very sell’ came hunring forth from everj cops* tnd 
Winding glade ha these, the farthest bouads of the forest lalvnnth Ta 
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elwn, and m(my were wounded The Pnnoe Jjimseif was at one time jd 
matant danger of beiug overtaken by an elephant rendered funous by three 
wounds in the head I oitunately the creature wag laid low by another shot 

On the 9th December the party started for Adam’s Peak 
At the foot of the mountain a hut had been rudely fitted up 
lor their use, in a village named PalabaduUa — 

\fter ft few bourn rest we started with early dawn on the 10th of De 
cember — leaving all our luggage behind na — lor the ascent of Adam a 
Peak Here the tropical vegetation ceasoB long ere now we had hid 
farewell to the palmy furores — ^vet for some distance fiirtuer the thick and 
gloomy forest, with ita maasHB of daik verdure oast on us a welcome shad# 
as we proceeded on our tcilsoinc chmb We had nothing now liefore us hut 
to clamber up the steep ascent over tlio wet, smooth lockt?, oi the slippery 
roots without a halt or a resting place 

Ab the path lip to A.damB Peal 13 aonunllv trod by many thousands of 
pilgrims — Mfthomttans as well as Brahmins and Buddhi&ts — one might 
expect to hnd there an easy wav but on the fontiar> notiiing has been 
done hut what was ftbsoliUclY lu 1 i&])rus ihle heie oijanist a clitt so ateep 
as to he quite imnaSEahlo a ladder ot feeble twigs has been placed — there 
in some p^culisi 7 polished ai d &hppeiF part o hw steps hare been hewn 
out ot the living ruck 

****««• 

Climbing Bevern3 steep rocks —on whose surface hib ihiselled figures of 
Buddha and verv antiRUt luscriptiona — we scrambled on with the aid of 
Leo rooBt laddcia and roughly Uuwn steps Now tho path led U9 to our 
great annoyance after having ascended the abiupt elevation down a no 
leas abrupt detliiitv now we were forced to wade tor a quartor of an hour 
through running waLei or again, to ec ale chff-i so smooth and as it wpie 
polished that to tall was inevitable and to escape with unbroken bones 
almost more than wa cuuhl bopn fer How dehcious and refresking here 
were the fruits of the burning yonrs that now lay tar boneath us — the 
cocoa nuts and the oranges which our natives had earned up with us' 
Those Lmgalvse weie running and B}pnnging in advance of the party like 
goats though tbev were bearing heavy huulens on their heads they 
oiimbthe smooth rock so unuhly ami cosily with their hare leet that I 
began to esteem our pilgrimage as lar more mfiitouous than that of the 
unshod Buddhists 

Miiob taligued we anived towards the end of our fourth hour at one of 
the elevated platloims, a ioiel open space tiie slmippeak — a single ooui 
cal mass of rock — rises majestiiallv beyond it It was the fiist time that 
we had beheld its full outline but, how were we ever to gain its summit? 
Pile feet of a fly orot a lizard seemed to be indi^penoahla requisites for 
aocomplHbmg that evplmt 4 email iCst Imuee stande m the centre ol iha 
little vallev 

# ***#*,,{ 

You will easily believe that having been acLiistomed m the lowland 
valJeyB, to a heat wf trom to 2i labcutHPto Md® Fahrenheit! we feit 
the air now at a leiel of nearly six thousand teet cool and thm But 
indeed the thermometer had fallen even here only to 14® Fahrenlieit), 
which at home m not reckoned cold enough for lighting our fires 
♦ * -^ * ♦ * * 

h rom time to time we had splendid panoramic views of the mountain 
glens and the lower ranges of hills , and m a deep vista below, hut at no 
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great distance, a narrow etrips of the sea, — of whose immediate proximity 
we could ftoaroely persuade ourselves —was glanoiog bnghtlv in the san 
shine. The mountain is not higher than those which travellers commonly 
climb in Switzerland , but nowhere in that land can the eye measure the 
height, by oomparison with a plain eo nearly on the level of Uie sea On that 
side of the peak on whieh the path leads up, all vegetation ceaaea at some 
Six hundred feet below the highest point , not indeed bv reason of the great 
height, but because the summit is one single huge mass of rook, — gneiaa 
with hornblende — without the least covering of soil on its steep sides. 
Here the traveller, if at all mclmed to giddiness can scarcely escape suf 
fenng from it A moat eiogular expedient has been resorted to for dimmish 
ing the dangei-s and difln uities oi pilgriniB ni the way To hew steps m 
these mighty rocks would have been too grpat an undei taking , instead of 
attempting it, numberless cbains of every variety of link, are riveted m to 
the living stone Thev hang in dozens to the right and to the left some 
antique and rustv some of newest stamp , for it is esteemed a mentonous 
work to lay one of these chains along the path that so if any pilgnm 
should chance to fall, he may be caught in this iron network After drag- 
ging mvself up tor some hfc) paces or so aa if by a wmdlase, 1 reached a 
sort of flat landing place upon winch one may set loot to ground firmly, 
and enjoy a breathing time but immediately I beheld to ray horror an 
overhanging preoipne which I oould S' ale only aftei a most aena) laehion 
by the help of stiong iron chains Ibe end ot the ascent is extremely 
disagreeable, an iron stair is heie sitependeJ m the air and has been so 
completely forced out ot its original position that the steps are now nearly 
perpendiPiilar When this last diffiiulty has been overcome the try of 
“Land Land' mar at last he lais^d and the pilgrimage is completed ' 

The Prince was the first to gain the summit followed by Count U 

I had too many plants pa^.lfed all about my per&ou, bssidos being enciim 
bered with the weight of sundry apparatus to allow of my sharing the 
honour A stair leads up to the entrance of the walled tntloBure which 
Biirroiind^the apex of the peak Ihe flat space within the wall in the 
centre of which tins highest cone rises measures about seventy feet by thirty 
The height ot the oouical apex is about eight or nine feet The whole of the 
eeiatem aide is reaplen dent with the gorgeous eoorlet Moseome of the Hkodo 
dendron arhoreim and an exuberant abundance of other flowers of unrivalled 
beauty luxuriates among tbo thick glass Eveivthing that hme meets the eye 
IS strange and wonderful The most singular object is a small temp’e of iron- 
wood tSorned with much carved work under a low roof ot tiles I should 
think it 16 about eight feet in height, and coiers a space of ten feet square 
ithin IB to be seen the holy relic which attracts such naultiludes ot pil 
gnmB the celebrated “ Sn Pad^l or sacred footstep, believed by the 
Cingalese Chnstions and Mahometans to be that ot Adam by the Bud 
dhi 8 te,of Gautama Buddha, and bv the Brahmins, of Sivo. The rocky 
mass, on which this footstep is engraven, forma the floor of the little wooden 
edifice dignified with the name of temple Ihere la certainly here to 
be Been something resembling a foot punt an impreaaion between five 
and an feet m length and upwards of two feet id width m which the parti- 
tions ot the toes are very clumsily restored or formed with gypsum but 
what cripples should we all have been it our great progenitor Adam had 
stood on feet like this I The mark of the sacred footstep la enclosed within 
a golden frame, studded with gem» of considerable size, a few only of which 
ore genuine 

They slept in a hut on the top of the mountain, and next day 
effected their descent, not without many falls and bruises, 

. B B 
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They then retnraed to Colombo, aaid sailed m H M. War- 
eteamer S^Jkd to TnncomaK. We must, however, paaa over 
Madras, Calcutta, and other n^re familW places, and at 
once to Cathmandu, the capital ctf Nepal To reach the Bntjsh 
Beeadent’a house, the traveUera passed through the town from 
Bide to Bide, and our author thus records his first impress ions 
of it — 

We entered the eity itself through several very narrow streets, whose 
entire width was just sufficient to admit of an elephant passing along 
Thenoh wood carving lavished on the rosettes of tlie wutdows, on the 
pillars, architraves and corners of the roofs reminded me of many an 
ancient German commeroial cit\ yet, on the other hand the Oriental 
character stamped on the whole scene is very conspicuous The gilded 
roofs of the temples hung round with bells and adorn^ with flags of many 
cokmrs, and the gigantic images of stone betray the influence of Chinese 
ta^ The rain, which nas falling in torrents did not prevent our gezmg 
with Burpnse at many an ancient and splendid edihce nor admiring the 
skill in the fine arts displayed in the horses elephants and battle stenee, 
carved on the houses the nch designs of window rosettes through which 
the rays of light penetrate the colossal dimensions of the hideous monsters 
of stone ftoad headed lions dragons and rhinoceroses ) and the many armed 
red painted inoeges of the god 

More surprising than all the rest was the coop d oed presented by the 
market place, notwitbatandin g its moderate ewe On either side of it stands 
a great temple, whose eight stones, with their gilded roofs are jwopled by 
rnnumerable minas and sparrows A flight of brood stone steps guarded 
by two monsters leads up to the entrance of the temple , above, gignntio 
rhinoceroses, monkeys and horses adorn the edifice Ihe multitude of these 
strange figure* the stunning noise that resounded from witbm, the antique 
gloomy air of the surrounding hooaes, with their projecting roofs and the 
solemn grandeur of the whole seine awakened in my raiud a feeling as 
though I had been suddenly earned back to some city of a thousand years 
smoe I a as involuntarily reminded of the description which Herodotus gives 
of ancient Babylon For how long a time may all these things yet continue 
to appear exactly as they now do I The durable wood, the indestructible 
stone ♦ and a people who like their kindred and instructors, the Chinese, 
cling to all that is pnmitive, unite in effectually resisting the destroying mflu- 
enoe of Time 

We rode on meantime through a high, but narrow gate wav, into a 
conrt, where we saw several tame rhinoceroses, kept here on account of the 
ouBtomof the country, which requires that, on the death of the Rajah, 
one of these oreaturfiR should be slam and imposes on the highest person 
ages m the State the du^ ol devouring it If 

Fassmg through dark and narrow streets, and traversing squares —in 
whioh Buddhist pagodas, with their many-armed images of Mahadeva, 

* I>«eoribed by Br Hanulton Buebanau as being found disposed la vertical fh^ta 
In huge maaaes, as oontahuag mnoh Ikne, being very fioe-gralned, having a iOky 
hatre, entting well, and admirably reaisUng the action of the weather — Tb. 

t Mfiup, the law-giver of the Hindus, enmneratea the article* of which the offertoga 
to the maoesof deceased ancestor* ahoidd conaist, and which, when the oeremony had 
beew duly perftmosd, vrere to he eaten by the Brahmin and hla guests , amnog the** is 
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Indrcttai P«rvatt altemrta wrtb the Brihralnioal that T»a tiet 

above tiat, — we at length found ounselvee at the other eitremity of the toirit* 
Tbo gate ifl, like all the other gEtae of the oity, a Bimple, tall, white ar^, 
with a large eye painted on either tOe, indeed every entrance rt, according 
to Cblneaa fashion, adorned with these hortid eyes aurrotindcd with red 
bordora. On the flat root above the gate stands a slender iron dragon 
with a tongue a yard long exactly of the form usually repreaented bj th« 
Chinese 

The tiavellerB made an expedition to the Kauha Pass, whudi 
brought them within Bight of Dhawala Gin — 

In su hours wo gained the bead of the pass and our nights quartera, 
— a bungalow, erected by Mr Hodgson at a height of two thousand feet, 
near the summit of the mountain peak Unfortunately the sbadea of even- 
ing prevented us from enjoying a fall prospect of the ohains of mountains. 
Of the Himalayas, we saw only the Dhatabu'i group, still irradiated by the 
enmsoa glow of sunset all the others were wrapt in clouds Early in tbe 
tiiormngof the 2 let of 1 ebniary, the most glonooe and enchanting labd^ 
scape burst upon our view that imagination could picture ui any highland 
eoenery a boundless ocean of gigantio snowy mountains towenng one 
behind the other on the clear boueon , four distinct ranges were visible , 
the pnak of Dhayabuu lu the north west seemed almost to vanish amid eu 
manv other giants but lo ’ m tbe north, while we were gating at the huge 
Gossamthan, its eastern auriaoe caught tlie bnght glow of morning light 
Now again our attention was attracted to the W N W , where a sharp and 
lofty summit seemed to pit-ioe tbe very skies ita three needle like peeks 
one after the other illuramated with the rocyst exquisite onrason tints. Wa 
could hanlLy venture to believe ft tbe Dhawala Gin itself, yet, according 
to its position, it could be no other 

Our maps, the compass, and the testimony of several old men, soon 
removed ^11 doubt Who could have imagined that a distance of thuty 
German milevf could thus shrink into nothing It was an overpowering 
impression, hlliog the soul with awe Tbe realization of a perpendtoular 
alutnde of a German m le,]; there it stands like a grant spectre, and in vam 
does the astounded beholder seek for similes whereby to shadow forth the 
sublimity of tbe spectacle I can only say that the outline of the Alpe of 
Switzerland so deeply engraven in my memory, now shrunk wate oomparW" 
tive iDBigniflcanoe, and as it were vanished into nought 

It must truly be a glorious spectacle. And yet after all 
what IS twenty -aix thousand feet ? When rigidly examined aa 
a matter of measurement, it seems no ^reat thu^ , but yet we 
all feel a lofty moontam to be a magnificent object to contem- 

• The creeds, deities, and Bupershtions rites of the Nepaaleee are no lew diverslfted 
aDdintermlns'led than their tribes While the Brahmkdsm of the majority of the popu- 
lation is looked upon by the natives ol Beng^al as corrupt in the extreme, the Bud- 
dhism of the remainder Is not unmixcd with diviaitles, rttee and customs borrowed 
from the Pantiieon and the eacred books of the Hindus.— T b 

+ Upwards of a hundred and thirty-eight English miles. — T b, 

J Mr Hamilton, in his acoonnt of Efindostan, gives the height of Dhawala Qiri 
(or the White Mountain) aa exoeediiig 20,862 feet above the level of the sea. Dbay- 
he gives aa 24,768, and states that It to visible from Patna, a dirianoe of 162 
geomphnnl (about 186 statute) uuies Dr WatBoh. makea the height of Oosaaia- 
than, 34,740 — Tb. 
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plate And however ngtdly we may meMure the object by 
our ecientific standard, th^ere it stands as magnificent, as over- 
powering, as sublimely poetical 49 before. 

“ I *ak not proUd Phibec^Ay 
To tell me wl»t thou art,” 

says the poet to the ram bow But the truth seems to be, that 
an acquamtance with the science of an object never interferes 
with the sense of its poetry And this, ot course, holds more 
specially true in a case like the present, where the anti-poeti- 
oal quality is mere magmtude. And, besides, it la by compari- 
son with other mountams that a very lofty one claims onr 
admiration. Fi>e miles along a level road is a tnfimg distance, 
because you may go on five hundred miles further But five 
miles perpendicular above the earth’s surlace is felt to be a 
sublime elevation, because tew men are accustomed to any 
thing approaching it. 

It may seem to be taking the step from the sublime to the 
ndiculoue to descend from the majestic Bhawola Gin to a 
Nepal court ceremony But there are some pomte of hali- 
cmlized society exhibited m the sketch, which it would be a 
pity to pass over ^ 

On the Unid day after oar arrival, (the 12tb of lebruary ) th© oeremony 
of our reception by the Eaiah took place Hia elephants were sent to con 
vey the pnnce and his suite We were conducted to the usual reception 
palace — a sort of court house, but were not admitted to the proper ‘ Durbar, 
— the Boyal Besidence , the intenor of the latter however is saidp) be very 
ababby, and even its eitenor is by no means imposing 

The large wooden building, in which the reception took place, had certainly 
no reeemblantse to a palace It oontams dark stair-eases and rooms filled 
with duet and with old armour The audience-chamber is on the third 
floor Two rows of chairs were placed at the sides, and a couple of aofas 
against the wall at the end of the apartment The dirty yellow bangings 
were but partially ooncealed by old and very bad irenoh engravings, and 
portraite oe large aa life atoong which 1 remarked a Napoleon with 
obeiry cheelfft, and the whole suooession of the Rajahs of the last century, 
as well as many of their kinsfolk, all painted, after the fiat aod rude matmer 
of the Chines©, by native artists. Coverlets ol white cotton served loetead 
of carpets. No display of wealth or magnificence appeared, save in the 
costly and brilliant oostumes of the Kaiah and ot hia courtierB and house- 
hold 

Upon the divan to the left side of this presence-chamber, sat the young 
Rajah (he le only sixtoen years of age), and beside him his father, tim 
dbfOBed sorereign both have quit© the air of rogues, — the young Rajah 
even to a greater degree than bis father if hie face had not that disagree* 
aid© ©jpresHion, which h© has heightened by the habit of distortmg bis 
mentb and nose abommably, bo might, with hia large black eyes, hie long, 
finely shaped, aquiline nose, and his email, delicate mouth, have been rec 
konwTery bandeome "ioung aa he is, bis actions prove that the opinion 
focaed of bunfipom bis ontei^ man, is not an erroneous one He appears 
to Rave every quality beet fitted to mak© an aooompliehed ^ant The 
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fathar,’~A man of oulder diapositioQ, — ht« Btill msuif adberaota, l^t, for' 
tiosalely for the country, tbe real roleris Martaber Singb 

Both Bajabs were aot only magoificeot in their apparel, but hteraJIyow- 
loaded with gold gems and bnlliant* 

The divan on the nght-haod side wae ooonpied by the Rajab’s three 
younger brothei-e, bovs of eight ten and twelve years of age The two 
elder ones are already married 

The Pnnee aat on the eide row, next to the Rajab, and as I took my sdat 
Rt some distance and on the same side 1 could, to my great regret, lollow 
but httle of the conversation. Meanwhile, it atiorded me no slight amoae- 
ment to see how Martahar biogb made a point of showing oS bis power, 
as he now rose, now again seated himself , for all those present, even the 
membera of the Royal Family, aie obliged to stand up the instant bo rises, 
there was therefore an inoessant rustling up and down, and he took oars 
moreover to give occasion lor perpetual bowings and salutations 

At the conclusion of the audience ’presents were distributed venous 
and ooBtiy fuia, Chinese silken stulis and beautiful weapons My turn too 
came to stand up and to receive a fur dress made of otters skma, # po- 
niard, and a Ichtkrt,’ * in a gilt scabbard The Hajah touched mv hand,, 
which honour, graciouBly confeirod on me, I was instructed to acknowledge 
by a low salam, while Martahar Singh threw the gifts over my arm 

As we are at ceremonies, we may give here the form of 
salutation in use at the Nepal court, as exhibited m the travel- 
ler’s introduction to Martahar buigh, then the “ Minister and 
* Generalissimo of the Kingdom,” afterwards murdered, by 
Jung Bahadur (if we mistake not), which last our author re- 
presents as ‘‘ a kinsman of the Bajah, a man of v ery intelli- 
‘ gent countenance, by far the most educated and agreeable 

‘ of them all” — 

• 

Martahar Smgh advanced to meet the Pnnee first mode a most graceful 
*' salnm,’ then stepping forward about two paces bowed himself over the 
left, then over the right shoulder of the olject of his solutatious, in a way 
similar to what is practised in embrat/es on the stage , a second salam, and a 
retreating step, concluded the ceremony, which each of our party was in his 
turn obliged to undergo His eons too, and the ofihoers all performed it 
with the aame formal solemnity, the whole operation occupying, as you may 
imagine a considerable time 

This doue we seated ourselves on the chains which stood ready m the 
tent, and a short hut most mteresting couveraation took place, dunng which 
Major Lawrence, Captain Ottley, and Dr Christie, had enough to do to 
satiety every claim upon them aa interpreters, both m putting qucBtiona and 
m onewenng them 

From Cathmandu the Pnnee and his compamona retraced 
theur steps to Sugoub, and proceeded by Goruepore, Benares, 
Allahabad, and Caw n pore, to Lucknow It isi pleasant to bear 
ourselves abused now and then, especially when it is done in 
the form of a comparison which is flattering to our beloved 
neighbours — 

No other ci^ tb«t I have seen presents aa lively a picture of the mode, 

♦ That ifl, a short, hroarl, sword, crooked forward, like a Bvng»li Wood^deaver 
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of hTUg^ of iho paoplo of Isdift, tboijr miuiBera aisd tb«ar ottstom*, w 
Beu&rea How p^r and monotonoos in oompsrtton of U is that^reat bm> 
tropolw, GaloatU, so often extollod by the EngJisb, — wsddwl to all their 
home luxnnes — becaueo, forsooth, roajt beef and pickles, and eTwything 
that appertaiDB to good liTing and to ^ ^ may there be bad in 

abnndanoe, to tbeir verj hearts content I 

Like good, earnest travellers, they regarded the English 
towns, the cities in the Bntish temtory, more as places of rest 
than any thmg else , so we soon find them at Lucknow^ In 
this, we think, they were nght Perhaps the fact is rather, 
that Dr Hoffmeister, eschewing the exhaustive system adopted 
by so many of his couutiymen, has merely left out of his 
letters desoriptions of places, which are familiar to every reader 
of travels, and so appears to have passed over the Bntish cities 
with a summary inspection Perhaps the thanks should rather 
be given to his editor How different from the plan of those book- 
m^ng travellers, who make no scruple to repeat what has been 
said by others, and sometimes e>en wnp up their second-hand 
lyares m unacknowledged quotations from their predecessors — 

We entered Luknow (the natives pronounce it LacKnoJ after traveiBing 
m our palanquins the weaiy plain that extends from Allahabad, and 
jiaBSing through the town of Caonpds, spending Maundy Thursday and 
Good Enday Itself, w routs, as heathen among the heathen 

If it is heathemam to travel on Maundy Thursday and 
Gcod Friday, we fear many are heathens, who were not before 
aware of it "We have not noticed our author make any allu- 
sion to the heathenishneas of travelling on Sunday Let us 
hope that he went to church on Sunday when there was any 
church to go to 

The travellera reached Lucknow on the 25th March, about 
halt a year after leaving Athens — 

On the 2&th of March we bad alighted from our palanquins at J3ve 
oolouk m the moruiug — for we travni on, night and day without intormis- 
Bioo,— to take our mommg walk and run a race with our palti bearers 
Not imagining ourselves in the immediate vicinity of the city of Lucknow, 
we bad not changed our usual travelling guise — loose trowsere of thin 
TOd silk, with only a shirt and a ‘ tolaA" hat — when to our utter amsze 
znsut, at day break, we found ourselves in the narnwr streets — then peopled 
only with dogs,— of a suburb of that great city ITie clay walled hovels, 
with their outer coating of cow-dung to exclude the moisture soon came 
to an end, after wo had passed through the last of several large gates of 
Baraoenic arohiteoture, with painted arches Bnck houses entirely open 
on the ground floor with shops and warkabopt, at this early hour still 
occupied as bed-chambers formed, within the city gate, wide and regular 
Btreets.. Here and there appear^ a building of greater size and of Benri 
European aapeot Another gate, larger than the preceding ones presented 
Itself <1 tibe extremity of the great street through which we had 
pee^eded , bosido it was drwn up a detaobroent of soldiers, with red 
and uron menoos, weanng, lOBtead of trewBOts, the mmplo 
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•wblto oottcm bKBdkftwbief ban^fing aioat their lege One of tbetetettn 
officwB Wt bunwif enHcd npon —in hi« MJii to mutate EuMpean 

oiTilizftttoiJ,— to rnn op bobmd tia moot reapeetfeUy, deRirmg to know onr 
Moaea. So unrawooahle bad never yet reet with lu Incbt^ «tcl 

Mr Fortesone aeemed molded to repW by ferandishtng bia ftick I oon- 
teoted myself wrth informing him m a caost catrfidentMu miuiner, that my 
name was “ Sechi und $eohztg $echt gcfnge Heckt$k(^e^ f *81® eatd 
s%x mrtured pthea head» ) npon wbiob after repeated and uniKteeeesfni 
atlemptfl to pronounce the name in the oonree of mliith be nearly liialfl 
CHted hie tongue and hta jaw hone he retired griimbhog and lodignant , 
for neither Semecnt nor Peraiao oould fumisli the neeesaary Bounde 

A peep at Enghsh society at Lucknow — 

We had reached our goal, and Mr Shukepeare the Britwb Eeeident, 
gave ns a most friend!? welcome in this his ohatesu The Pnnoo tnd his 
cotopamona had arnved the day before we were all delighted to meet 
again after a sepuration of four or five dava such as often liappena m the 
^alanc^um travelling of thbee lands and mutually to recount the advent^irefl 
of our journey Our kind boat is himself a bachelor hut three or four ^ 
other Englisli gentlemen are resident at Lucknow with their families and 
in this hUle circle we could clearly mark the pleasure caused by the arrival 
of foreign guests as intioduciug a little variety into their dull and mono 
tonoua life The stiff and onstocratio tons that prevails among the faahiou- 
ahle society of Calontta does not reign here consequently the drives, 
pleasure parties and evening entertainments which were of dmlv oc- 
currence were most cheerful and agreeable Music was all the fashion , tbo 
most trifling performance seemed to give universal satisfaction no voice waa 
ao poor or insignificant, as not to be exerted with pleasure to display us 
owners skill in the timeiul art, bv pouring forth some simple melody , no 
piano forte so discordant aa not to enable one to shine by etriking up a few 
hackneyed waltzes 

A tomb filled with fancy glass-ware is a pretty good sample 
of oriental sesthetica — 

We also visited the buna’ place of the present; Ttoyal Family, a wooder- 
fully fine wprk of art, for iloslems spare no expense on tlieir eepnlobres, 
Tbe dwellings of the living may indeed be hi thy and eosroely habitable, 
provided only the departed are lodged in splendour Tbe entrance to the 
royal tomb is a lofty white gateway, surmounted by a cupola, and irom its 
appearance the stranger would never expect to find a place ot sepuf 
turo within In the first omirt auTTounded by buildings, fountains are eror^ 
playing in beautiful marble haeiDB encircled by mvrtles, rosea and cypress 
es palm trees grace each comer of this garden on every side of which 
glittering tarrets and walls of dazzling wbrtenefls nee amid the fragrant 
and shady bowers The balmy air of evening was loaded with tbe per 
fume of roeee and jeasanune and tbe deep azure of tbe vault above formed 
a sinking contrast to the whiteness of the domes and tbe comers of tbe 
roofs, still illumiiiated by the last rays of the setting sun A brilliant 
light shone through the arched windows of the lofty Mooneh ball, under 
the marble gateway of which we new passed 

If the ontranoe couit and external appearance of tbe bnn*f place pro- 
dnofr ott mdesonbable and magie impression the charm is somewhat ora- 
ken mtbe interior, where tbe eye wanders, distracted by the confused meser 
of inoongraous yet bnlliont ohjeote , the tow of feeling caused by the first 
general view being, meantime, unpleasant^ diitindiod The mass' epatw. 
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from ita OTflrioaded tntgntfloeBoe and unboonded profowon gold and 
flilver, pearls geme, and dl tbe Taluables the East or the Wert oan afiord, 
had rather tbe appearance of a retail shop or of ^ fancy glasa-warehonBe, 
than of the reeling place of the dead Glass cupolas, and candelabra of 
eTcry Tanety, may be eeen standing in dozens 'pell-mell, upon tbe ground , 
Inatres, ten feet m height, of bright and mony-oolonred glass, brought 
bi^er firom England at an immense expense and among theee ere depo- 
Biti^ many trophiea, swords end other weapons of tbe finest Ispahan steel 
Tbe glare of the innnmerable lamps so dazzles the eye, that it is difficult 
to find the principal thing aniong the multitude of other objects of mterert. 

Hera, stand a oonple ot tigers, as large as life formed of pieces of green 
glass, joined together with gold presented by tbe Emperor of China, 
There, the attention is arrested by a silver horse, five feet high, with tbe 
head of a man and the wings and tail of a peacock — the steed sent down 
to the prophet from heaven Another horse carved in wood, 10 an original 
likeness of the late Nabob 8 favourite charger Vases bronze figures mar 
ble statues of moderate size, plans of the city and of the palaces, painted 
npcpi a gold ground, and a thousand other toys and trifles, were gathered 
together m this extraordinary place 

At length, however amidst oil this chaos, we dtsoovored the tombs them 
selves, enclosod within massive golden railings and canopied with a baldachin 
of gold, flligree-work pearls ano gems large and small lavished upon them 
Besides the father of the reigning sovereign, who hea binned m the pnn- 
cipal tomb several ol his wives repose on either side of him 

But the royal gardens quite eclipse even this — 

The centre of the garden is usuallv occupied hv a marble tank in which 
many fountains are playing end cypressee alternate with roses in embellish- 
ing its margin The water works are very taatelesslv modernized soldiers 
in red jackets, sheep crippled dogs and lions, all spout forth water in the 
moat wonderful manner 1 

The bowers and flower beds are in the hot season, owing to the great 
drought in a poor condition in spite of their being every morning inundat 
ed by means of multitudes of smsH canals which, along with the straight 
pev^ walks, produce a verv stiff effect m the general aspect of the grounds 
In addition to this a mania prevails at Lucknow for placing marble or plas- 
ter statues as large as life at every tarn and corner without ihe slightest 
regard to tbe choice of figures which seems to be left to the discretion of 
the sculptor He copies the most antiquated Prench models the ongmals 
of which have been out of date for many a long year and raanufactiires 
for e very reasonable price shepherds and shepherdesses Bntibb soldiers 
Neptunes, or it may be Farnese pugilists or dogs lions and sundry other 
beasts Among them all, I espied busts of Jean Jacques Eousaeau, 
I) Alembert, and Napoleon standing on the ground amid the fauus and the 
monsters of Indian mythology all gathered together lo tbe most perfect 
harmony to defend a flower bed 1 Wbat marvellously enhances the bnlliant 
efiReot of these works of art, is a discovery which certainly is worthy of 
cotioe in Europe vii the custom of painting the hair, eyes and feet fwhe- 
tbor bare or shod,) with a thick coating of lamp-black The \enus de 
WWici appears to wonderful advantnga-io this improved edition 

The Kawub was to give a dejeuner m honour of the Prince 
Hia eon was to come for them , “ but matead of him, 

name newfl Aat he w|a indisposed- It was rumoured that 
he had takes rather too much opium !” 
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iU lesgtb they reach the palace. The piotore of the Boyftl 
family is not flattenng — 

Th« loDi? table iraa already set, ani soon hrs M sweaty appeared, grvr* 
and digtiifted m hia doroeanenr, and surrounded by bis euite, all glitterltig 
with gold Hi 8 entranoe was proclaimed in a olear and sonorous tone fey 
rMicma offieera. XbeKingisa tall, stately persotl, of enormous embfji- 
point, biB apparel resembled that of hie sou, except that it was yet more 
splendid and more nobly ornamented with diamonda He was accompanied 
by another of bis sons, who though etill more corpulent muoh reeembfed 
him The physiognomy of the reigning family is expressive rather of 
good nature than of shrewdness or talent, if indeed character can bo ax 
pressed at all in such a mass of fat ( How different were the portraits of 
their ancestors, even of the father and grandfather of the present Nabob 1 
In tbeir featuree power and energy are strongly marked, while the living 
faces around ua bore the stamp only ot luxurious enjoyment, and of a life 
of indolent pleasure. 

* • • • * * * 

Exactly opposite to me eat three moBt lovely little boys, — the younger 
Princes, — m whom I could soe clear marks of a good appetite and of the 
eagernese with which thcN longed to attack the ragouts that stood before 
them Their heavy golden turbans seemed to be no less an oppression to 
them than the moderation they were constrained to obseive The King, ou 
the other hand, was in a most men v mood He himself helped Pnnoo 
Waldernar, and id the honours of the beautiful delicacies of Indian con 
fectionerv blower pots were set upon the table the flowers twigs, leaves 
and soil m which, were all eatable, and when they had all been devoured 
the flowerpots themselves were demolished m like manner, again, ou 
breaking oil the pointed top ot a small pasty, which he caue^ to b« 
banded to the Piince out flew a pair of preity little birds, — which playful 
surprise threw the corpulent Nabob into an immoderate fit of laughter 

We Mlude to the beast fights merely for the purpose of re- 
probating the unwomanly tonduct of our noun try- women m 
countenancing such spectacles The page m which their shame 
IS recorded has been quietly headed by the editor " humane 
entertainment ” — 

The combats of wild beasts were now to commence We were conducted 
to a gallery from which we looked down upon a narrow court surrounded 
by walls and gratings This was the arena on which the exhibition was 
to take place Unluckily the ‘ipaoe allotted lor spectators was, ou a< count 
of the great number of English ladies present, so circumscribed that we 
could find odU a bad standing room, and one moreover in which the glare 
and heat ot the sun were most oppressive however the spectacle exhibit 
ed belore our eyes in the depth of the battlefield, was of such a nature 
that all discomfort was soon forgotten 

We there beheld six powerful buffaloes, not of the tame breed but 
strong and mighty beasts the offspring of the Arneet of the mountains, 
measuring at four feet and a half in height to the back with huge and 
wide arbiug liome, fiom three to four feet in length There they stood on 
their short clumsy legs — snorting violently and blowing through their 
distended nostrils, os if failed with forebodings of the appruachtng danger 
Wliat noble animals! what strength m those broad necks ! Pity only that 
such intbuse stupidity should be marked in eyes I 

^ C C 
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K eMter of Bticke, an^ the roar of Tariooe i»ii3 bea^ now re^oniJe^ 
to which the buffaloes replied by a bollovr bellowing Siiddenlt, on the 
opening of % snJenJoor, there rushed forth a strong and formidable tiger, 
measuring I should sav, from ten to eleven feet lu length, from head to 
tail, and about four feet m height "Without deliberaling long he sprang 
with ooo mighty bonnd into the midst of the buffsloes and dertnig on 
expaotedlv between the ^edouhtftble horns of one of the boldest champione, 
ho seized him by the nape of the neck, with teeth and elawe. The weight 
of the tiger nearly drew the buffalo to the ground a most fearful contest 
ensued Atmd roars and groans the funous viotnn dragged ita fleroe as 
eailsnt round and round the arena while the other buffaloes atruing to 
hberute iWeir coTUTade, inflioted OQ the toe formidable wounds with their 
sharp and maesive horns 

Deep silence reigned among the audience, &o , 4c 

But enough of Lucknow Let ub refresh ourselves with a 
glance at Namcthal — 

‘VNainhthal" signifies the lake ofiVntna the latter name being that of a 
renowned heroine The Jake lies between loftv ohffe of black limeetooe on 
the one, and loose deposits of arj,illaoeou8 schist on the other side its 
depth 18 very considerable the plumb-line proved it m several places, to 
he from sixty to seventy five feet Near its centre is a shallow spot which 
from the adjacent mountain summits, shines with emerald hue Ihe narrow 
end of the lake is towards the south-west the north eastern extreDiity is 
broad, and 16 the only place where tor a short distance, its margin is flat, 
seru-cely raised above the level of the water According to the measure- 
menta of Colonel Lverest its height above the sea is six thousand three 
hundred feet and its circumference three miles and one third Ihe calcaie- 
OUB spar which appears, on the highest point ot the surround mg rocks ot 
cJay-alate, the greenstone trapp, detached blocks of which lie upon its 
western side, and the hioken, indented form ot its shores, would lead to the 
conclusion that this lake 16 of volcanic origin Ihree others are* situated 
ID the neighbouihood, within a circuit of from ten to fifteen miles 

Our stay in this charming valley was prolonged from day to day as the 
provisions necessary for oui further wandenoga in the mountaioa could 
only be procured,— and that not without many delays,— by a monntamous 
and Gin uitons route trotn 4.1raora I thus enjoyed abundant leisuie for 
collecting botanical and zoological specimens 

The remainder of the volume is so full of interesting details, 
that we mmst allow our author to Bpeak tor himeelt as much aa 
poBsible^ 

We have all heard of the hanging bridges of the Hima- 
layas — 

“ A Sanglio or rope-bndge leads across not far from the village of 
Bamoih, situated on the right bank these bridges, in umversoi use 
amoDg the mountains consist of two strong grass ropea, tightly stretched 
aarossjtbe river from side to side, to whn h are suspended, so as to hang 
perpendicularly, short grass ropes not thioker than a finger, healing trane 
veme pieoBB of wood fastened at right angles to their lower extremity , over 
these honiontal atnks, aie laid length A ay 8, split bambtis, winch piopetiy 
epeakmgf form the bridge As its width is scarcely one foot and these 
bunbufl do not afibrd a very substantia! looting, the passenger, who Ten 
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tore* to travenw thi§ pnimUve rospooBioit-fendge, must be fires from alt 
twidenry to vertigo 

At Gauncand they visited the temples and hot epnngs — 

A multitude of pilgnms had gathered round the sacred epnngs of this 
spot, where, amid metaj oereiuoaies they perfonn their Bblut4eDS- A basin 
of twelve feet square, mth three gradations of depth reoeives tits watei of 
one hot spnng Toctaound, wbieb flows down from it in copious atrsams 
by hraxen conduits Here we witusssed several siogular bsthing scenes 
The temperature of the spring is 41 ®ri (12&® Fahrenheit) the devout pil- 
gptns therefore, oould not cnme mto contact with its sacred waters without 
eipenenoing a certain degree of pam the female bathers especially found 
the heat decidedly too great foi their softer skins 1 hey popped in alier 
nately, first one then anothei toot without venturing a leap many even 
of the men betraved then pain while m the water by a most doleful mien 
Others again displttved great heroiBin, standing in the centre amidbt the 
huM Jing of the fountflin One fakir stepped m without moviog a mus 
ole in hi3 face lemained in the water fully throe minutes, then rubbed his 
whole boily with ashes and, shortlj afterwards without having put on his 
clothes was seen equattiug lo the cool evenrtg air ^Jiat an enviaWe 
imnobsihilitv ’ I entered into conversation with this man regarding his 
m-ifleotlife His e’lpieasions were as follows I left Juggeruauth, my 
family property nnd home, and followed the god, hv whose inspiration f 
was moved to wander hither For twenty yeais I have been a falnr 
The god has ever given me all that I could need I he god has likewise 
kept me from being sensitive to cold, preserved me from suflenng the 
pangs of hunger and when sick raised me up again In winter, the god 
must needs send me eometiimg in the shape of a mantle something where- 
with to clothe myself yet if it be not so, he will not suffer me to sink 
under the chilling blasts 1 ' 

When the pdgnine have at length contrived to perfonn their three pre 
sciibed lAnmersioos, their garments are next washed m the holy water, 
amid continued prayer Among them may he seen men and hoys running 
up and down at the edge of the basin, without the least idea of deyotion, 
simply to wash their feet or lo cleanse vanous goods and chattels m its 
saored fountain gmi barrels and lamps were being cleaned m it never 
theless, I was not peimitted to descend to its margin to estimate the tern 
peratura of ita holy source 

The towering peaks of the Himalaya again. They visit the 
Temple ot Keaarnath, and after aBcenduag the Pass of Tso- 
nkhal, contemplate the lofty pealts once more — 

Never before had the giant mountains to the north appeared so completely 
to pierce the very skies as when seen from this point, where a deep and 
wide glen lay at our feet Like civetal palaces of ice, they towerea into 
the air, to our right the Peak oe Bcdeinath, with its immense slopes of 
emootb and shining snow , to our left our old fneud the or Kbiab- 

NATS Sharp and clear were the outlines of these bright summits, — pencill- 
ed against the azure sky — and difficult would u have been to decide which 
was the more beautiful of the twin pair Two beds of snow,— bolder^ 
with lovely, pale rose-coloured auriculas and pnmroses of bright sulphur 
yellow and of delicious fragrance,— most needs be crossed , alter which, 
eoahng a steep rock of mica schist, the surface of which had been reduced 
by difliQtegration to a somewhat soapy consistency, we gained the summit, 
the crowning point of all these lofty passes Here we again ^held the 
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Rlorioo* Bnoir cupped peaks ef the htgbet Himalaya mn^e but it Wa« only 
for a moment tlie next instant, ghttenng ioy needles alone towered abosre 
the dense mesa of vapour, at such a height that we might have deemed 
them an airy mirage had we not but a few aeoonds before been gaamg 
upon the entire chain down to its very base 

The rumour of their approach appears sometimes to have 
alarmed tlie ignorant natives — 

A strange rumour had spread among the people m the dominions of 
the Rajab of Gnrwal, to wit that the Pimce was preceded by a host of 
three thonaand military, carrying fare, devastation and pillage, wherever 
they went With the utmost difficulty were the terr:>r stricken populace 
convinced that the plundenng army and the splendid court with ita golden 
pageantrr. all consisted merely of a few pedeetriau travellers, clad in simple 
attire, and followed by their luggage-heart rs Our paity has unfortunately 
been dmiinisbed by the loss of one most useful member, — Ibu Prince a 
personal attendant — who being aeirod with repeated attacks of the nature 
of cholera, probably oauaed by the sultry was ktt be- 
hind Hia place was taken by the aforenieri^ gbgh hunter wlio 

IS intimately acquainted with all the windiu'^® iJf u}>a and dowue and 
the narrow passes, of these mountain roads an^ tioreover well versed m 
the ' Pahan Zitbaun, or language of the moiiu.raineerB, a dialect unintel 
ligible even to our interpreter 

After much fatiguing travel, they reach eil Gungotn, some 
mtorestmg notices ot which are given m a note by the trans- 
lator — 

Until a comparativdy recent period, this region was unexplored by any traveller, 
save some wanden^ Hindu devotees. Mr J Fraser, who viBited Gungotn m 
1810, was the first ^rupcan who penetrated thither , he ascertained Uie (Uevataon 
to be 10^19 fett Even among the devout HmduB, this pilgnmage is ixusidcred 
an exertion bo mighty aa to redeem the peiformer from troablcs m this world, 
and to ensore a happy transit through all the stages of transmigratiun The three 
poolfl, — Swrya (the Sun’ijTfmif, — b isAnu Cvnd^ — and Brahma Cund — are said to be 
of pure Oanges water,/ _^lluted by onv confluent streauj The water taken from 
hence 18 dravm r ^derdjj/ nispection of a brahmin, who is paid for the pniilege 
of taking It, and mW/^^f it is earned to Bengal and offered at the tempL of Baid- 
yaoath The ascen/,^f the sacred stream le, beyond Gungotn, of extreme diffl- 
cultv , it wae however occo^ "^shed bv Captaius Hodgson and Herbert, who alter 
ascenffing an immense snov, fied, and making thar second bivouac beyond Gun- 
gotn at a level ot 12,914 feet found the Ganges issumg from under a very low arch 
from which huge hoary icicles depend, at the loot of the great snow bed, here about 
30 ( feet m depth pr*^ ^ Si? for some thousand paces np the mclmed bed of snow, 
which seemed to fill up the hollow between the several peaks, called by CJolunel 
Hodgson, Mount Moira and the Four Samts, and geometncally ascertained to vary 
mheagbt from 21,179 to 22,798 feet, they obtained a near view ot those gigantic 
mountains desenbed by our author as seen from Mukba, Ae Colonel &dgson 
justly obeervEB, “ It falls to the lot of few to contemplate, so magmheent an object 
aa a snow-clad peak nang to the height of upwards of a mile and a half, at the 
ebost h(Q|Qzontal distance of two and three quarter miles.” 

Fftilmg m the attempt to penetrate into Thibet, they pro- 
ceed direct to Kunawar ” by one of the mountain paeseB.” 

In tljjs journey they endured many hardships. For exam* 
pie - — 

Wa were perpetual^ sliding hack upon the wet grosa^ and a full hoar of tedwoi 
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cEn^og had jkasBsd away, ^ we amved, half-way up the lull, at the haae of mi 
oy»r-httBgiog precipice of granite, which, althoo^^ the level space below waa 
limited enough, afforded some alight shelter to our party from die ice cold ram. 
We halted hare. Our naked coolies cowered around ns, shivering, and thenr teeth 
cfaattOTing trom cold. It proved however actually impoeaiUo, with oar coolies 
smd ba^age, to pass the night on this platform of onlv ten square. There 
waa not room sufficient to allow of pitching our tenta, and not a spot was to bo 
found m the neighbourhood bearing the most distant resemblance to level ground, 
— nothing but rugged acchvities and precipitoua chffs on everv side. 

CoTint O , meanwhile, had gom. in search of a better resting-place. The 

wind was every moment becoming colder and more pieicmg, and our hinbe 
more and more benumbed , and still no mesB^^nger amved to announce the dis- 
covery of an encampment ground ThuB an hour passed away m dreadful discom- 
fort and suspense , at the mid of that time, one of the guides returned, to conduct 
ns to a spot which he had at length found. 

It wa* nearly dark from the heaw ram , we stumbled on — following our guide, 
01 er the almost impassable monntains ot d6bnB, — so stiff trom cold that, w hen we 
slid down, It wa<t scarcely possible for us to rise up again, and our benumbed 
hands almost refuMUg to gra^ our much needed mountain poles. At length wo 
reached the spot '’elected as our resting place, a somewhat less steep dtjehvi^, 
above the deep glen ot the Gumty’s parent stream Our tents were pitched as 
wdt as could bo managed, but the ram poured through them on all sides, Befora 
our camp-beds could, with the help of large stones, ^ set up, another hoar and a 
half had elapsed, and w e had not yet got nd of our drenched olothca. As to 
csttabhshing anv thing like a comfortable abode such a thing was not^to be dreamt 
ot for tbs night , and the wood wc had brought with us was so thorougby wet, 
that It would not ignite. At length, aftu many vain attempts, a feeble flickermg 
flame rewarded our pezseierance, and, chenshing it into a small fire, we boiled our 
own chocolate, the cook being ill from the cold, and mcapable of doing any work 
but neither chocolate nor brandy, — which last we indulged more largely than 
usual, — succeeded m thoroughly reviving the natural warmth of our framea. 

I was scarcely m a state to make any moasurementB ot height bv the tbermome- 
tor , however, the result cf my calculations, such as thev were, was aa alotudo 
of deven thousaad, seven hundred and nmetcen feet above the sea. 

* THE “MOtTNTilV SICKNESS.'’ 

Nearly an hour and a half passed away before the van guard of onr troop of 
coohea, with their load of baggage, arrived at the head of the pass They wore m 
a deplorable condition and euffenng aa was also our interpreter Mr Brown, from 
headache, which they desenbed as intolerably severe Anxiety, debdity aud sick- 
ness are the other symptoms ot the discasa, known here by the name of “ Bu^ ’ 
poison or ‘ M'undtira Travellers among these mouniomB, ascending iwibn the 
limit of eternal snow, are generally attacked by it It showed itself etiong the 
Coolies even hah way up the pass. They take, as an antidote, a paste prepared of 
the small sour apm ots CWm,”) which I before described the kernels being 
bruised and mixed up with it , it has au unpleasantly sour tasto, from which it 
derives its name of “ Khutau” 

Finding the w'ty blocked up with snow, they had to descend 

m another direction — 

Wo set out on tbe march, and bad scarecly gained the highest point, when a dull 
and soaking mist, gradually changing into a violent had shownr, raiveloped us in a 
gloom eo dense, that tho pioneers of our long traiu were altugother cut qf from 
the rent 

Everything however conspired to make us earnestly dwirouB of reaching tho 
foot ot tho mountain with the least possible delay , tor the day was already on the 
decline, and it wotdd hai e been utterly impracticable to pursue, amid tbe penis of 
darkness, a march m rtself bo replete with danger As little could we, without nakuig 
our lives, epend the night on these heights. Oar guides, themselves apparent^ 
anxious acid perplexed, were urged forward with the impatieuce of despair 
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W« amred in at tb« baw <rf tha first ssowr st^ , >at here we fotod that 
the lowest, and ucfortanMelv iJeo the most id)nipt declivity, -eonsnted of a eraoMh 
luasB of ice, npoa the ejostanoe of winch, we had, hy no means, calcnlated. VVc 
forthwith b^D aie m hand, to hew step* in it It was a paiofally tedion* opera- 
tion , and, while engaged in oor lattgniiig labonr, we were obbged, banging over a 
giddr abyss, to cling mst with onr feet and onr left hands, lest we should lose our 
hold and shde down to the bottom This did indeed all bat luppen to the ftmoe 
huDseif t hia pole, however, fimnabed with a very strong iron checfced. hi« lalL 
I too slipped, and darted down to n oonsidemblfe distance, but fortnnatelv with the 
aid of my “ o^semcA,” I contrived, m spite of ita pomt being broken off to keep 
mv«^ in an. npngbt poeiUoa Thus the Prmce and I, accompanied by the goidee, 
arrived prosperouSy at the end of the ice, and reached a less dangerous snrfaee of 
snow } bnt not a creature had followed ns, and the thick ninv enow that darkened 
the atmosphere, Twevented ns from castmg a look behind, towea-ds onr lost compa- 
nions and attendants. One of the guides was sent back m quest of them , and i(; 
tamed oat that the coolies had refu^ to descend by this route Neither money 
nor cudgellmg aeemed now to be of the least avail 

At length the snowy shower aomewhat abated , the curtain of mist opened for n 
moment, and we desened, standing in a line on the crest of the ndge, from wiuch 
We lead desocaded an hour before, the whole arrav ot coobea Not one of them cuuld 
muster resolntion to venture upon the icv wai they looked down in dewair 
When they perceived ns standing below a few of the most conra^eoua, — urged on 

bv Connt 0 with voice and stick,— at length agreed to follow in our stops 

They got on pretty well as fiar as the smooth loy pretipioe , bat ha:o several of 
them lost their brm footing and slid down the steep descent with their heaw bur- 
dens on their backs It was a frightful bcciuc, and to all appearance, full of danger , 
not one of them however met with any injnrv , even Mr Brown, whose Bbootang 
descent from the highest part filled ue with terror —as ho slid down a distance of 
at least a hundred feet, into a crevasse, m which he was apparently engulfed, 
was at lam brought to us safe and sound with the exception of considerable excona- 
tion and torn raiment. It cost half an hour however to hew a h >ng flight of steps 
for him m this icy wait Dunng all these proceedings, winch oceopiod more than 
an hour the Pnneeand I were standing at the foot of the dtcJivitv, up to onr knees 
m snow, exposed to a freezing blast and to incessant sleet, but most heartily wore 
we rejoiced, when at length all our people were gathered aronnd ua, without one 
broken neck or htnb The coohc" had latterly given np the attempt to ficramblc 
down the fatal precipice of ice and had ghded down '* o Za moniaijne Russe" 
abandoning themselves to their fate 

The Lanm’s hymn seems to have been very like what some 
of our readers may have heard m Armenian churches — 

JVoin the top of a chff, over against Paaii we enjoyed, for a long while, the 
pleasing view ofibidod by the groups of neat houses surrounded byamding vine 
bowers and verdant corn-fields, — the frowning rocks In tho back ground, crowned 
on thfiir snmnuts with dark ccdar-forests, — while the light clouds flitted acrosa the 
mlyery peaks of JRaMmq, f‘ litiidaiKT) m the tar distance, and we were refreshed, 
after our day s iatiguea, by llie botl and baimy breath of eyerung Already the 
valley was veiled m twilight, when the Lamas (Pneate) of the temple appeared, 
with their long red mantles thrown round them in imposing drapery and cum- 
nienced, m honour of the Pnnee, a strain of melancholy singing First, a leader gave 
forth the melody, as if intoning a Lutm prayer , then the whole chorus, consisting 
of four other i oices, jomed m chanting the re^nse as in the “ Respotuonxan, ’ of 
a Boman Oathuhe church, The scene prodneed a wonderfully grand and solanm 
effect. It was long hefcare wc coaid saminon resolution to quit t^ enchanted spot ; 
and we did not return until a very late hour to the shady walnut trees under which 
our tant* ware pitched 

At leDglii they reached CMni 

Out path,— here very steep and rendered sfeppoiy by the fahon leave* of the 
eedars, — soon led n* aboye the wooded region, and we found ourselves upon a 
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weB mado and cwefolly Icept-^ip road, the VAihroad to Chihi h has boen 
made, for the diBtance of at least a hundred miles, across the roughest motmialn 
coaiitry, by a compeny of Bntish merchants, simply on a speculation, for the sake 
of carrying grapes with the greatest poBsiblo expedition to'&mla, from tSaftw 
places wh^ ther are aiccessfiillv^ cnitivated , they amyc at that station fresh, and 
in excdleirt condition, A contract has been entered into with the authorities of 
the district, according to which the grapes are packed by people appointed for tta 
pnrpoee, and tranaported trom one village to another Each station is fixed, and 
the Dak has scarcely eunved, whan the Mukdmr makes Ins appearance with fresh 
coolies, ready to forward the grapes without a moment a delnv Thus they travel 
on from viila^ to village, till thev reach hinila. The baskets, m which tihey are 
earned, are long dossers, or baik-baaketB, painted at the lower end. Cotton is sent 
up the country for packing them , in this the grapes, gathered nut in bunches but 
Bingh, arc packed in alternate layers. When they come to table at bnnla, thev 
have, by no means, the tempting appearance of a handBomc, full grown cluster, but 
rather resemble goosebemfs an jinmerwe quantity of them is however disposed of 

In this grape trade to which the Hajah of Biteahir prcbcnta no obstacle a Bingla 
English merchant la aaid. to reahao, m the courwi ot each season, a profit of four 
hundred pounds sterling end the demand tor grapes ig greater than the supply 
It IS strange that the Eaiah knows all thus, and vet it never occurs to him th* he 
might carry on the traffic in this article with the low country on his own accoimt, 
hi whiuh means he would make math larger gams, as the grapes are his own pro- 
perty 

* • * • * * * 

We had now gamed an open hi ight toramanding a new of the left bank of the 
Sutltj Behind the chain ot mountains which riseb Irom its honks, — m the rugged 
dutde of which we could >et rerogiuze the ruinous ovahmeht and the masses of 
en7w which ee had su icecntlv traiersed near Barnfit,, — appeared heights, treeless 
indeed but cliuhod vitb fiubh verdure above them rose the outlmea of the Eal- 
dung group, piercing the very skies with their eternal snows Unfortunately a 
shroud was wrapped roiin i tlie highest summits tor a storm was advancing to- 
wards ub How mugnidcent the contrast of the daik cedar forests, the lupina 
pastoros of tender green, and the white dazzlin^ enow 

Fioni Chfni they at length succeed in penetrating withm 
sight ot the Chinese territory — 

But what a surprise awaited ns on reaching the highest ridge ! A amgle, sharp- 
ly drawn crest of white gramts, destitute of all logetation, (such are all the loftiest 
ndges ot the Himalayas,— one cannot e\ en walk along them), now rose before us , 
at one spot only there is a passage broken through it, a narrow opanmg like a sort 
of gate The instant wo entered this, the most magnificent Alpme panorama, 
bevond what fancy conld huie pietarod, burst upon us the mountania of the 
Chuiesc temtorv — Pcrkyul — which we now beheld for the first time. How 
strange, how interesting, the thi inght« that fiUed the mind on thus todmg oneself 
as It were, magically transported to the very gates of the Celestial Empire I Alas I 
wo knew too wcli by tormer e-cptnence, how secnrelv defended those were i So 
much the more ardent was our desire to penetrate the barrier ! so much the more 
Tivnl were our imaginings ot the beuutilul and the wondrous enclosed, wi thin l 
The mellow violet blue of the long lines ot hills towenng one behind another, had 
something m it eo mvstenous, so cnehauting that the most intense longing to see 
them more closeli , to perambulate them at our leisure, was kindled m our minds , 
We (hd not then know how httle ther gam by nearer approach, — how, at l**^ that 
landBcape, which from a distance appears so attractive, resolves itself mto cold, 
naked, ruinous-looking rocks, crowned with eierlaisting snow We afterwards 
reached these heights, and so far croesed their homer that we aaw before la no 
more blue mountiuns, and even no more snow, — but only the monotonous hori- 
zon of that table laud of Thibet, which, most miprormsing m its stcrili^ and da- 
solatioiv rtretches far as the eye can reach. 
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Then yrtB herehnt tme route hy irluth we could dctoeud. It ooutfatod of the 
remaiiifl of an avalandie, whJeh nj aprmff had obeyed ot the bed of theriTar, and 
had Jntharto served as a bndge. Unfortouat^y tins man of debacles had recently fallen 
La» and one gigantic tower of snow was now left standing atone on either aide j evto 
th^ mighty piers of the anondam bndge had been piray washed away by the 
carrent at their base, while the glowing snn above, no lees fatal a deetroyer, caused 
the mehed particles to tnckle down tbeir aides. We descended with great difSculty 
on these wet and dirty banka of snow, and when ail was done, we found ourselTea 
at the veiy tn^yn of the nrer mdeed, bnt without an^ means of trwistt across its 
rapid waters, we were couBtrained, on account of the distance from the wood, and ctf 
the difficnlty of transport, to relinquish all idea of brmging down timber and 
beams for building } ropes of sufficient length too were wanting, and if we bad had 
them, they must Mve proved useless by reason of the frowning crags on the oppo 
sd« diore. At length a hnge cedar stem, torn down by the ruslmjg avalamhe, 
was disentangled, and one grand effort was put forth to drag it to the narrowest 
part of the stream after long and ardnous labour, m the course of whicli we were 
all drepched to the skin, and covered with black mud, we were forced to abandon 
plan also , for the tree became deeply imbedded, m the sand, and no power of 
crars coold move it from the spot In this dilemma, we at last learned that a "better 
place for constructing a bridge was to be found elsewhere for actualh our pio 
neers had been too indolent even to obtain proper mfonnation regarding the localrtw 

In order to reach the spot pointed ont to us, we were obhged to cipher up an 
abrupt chff, then to ascend a steep acclivity, aeveral hundrea feet in height, and 
covered with loose fragments of rook, and finally to scale a conical mass of granite 
Without the slightest vestige ot a path. The slope of loose debris was expected 
to present the most insuperable obstacle it proved otherwise , the blocks of stone 
did not yield beneath onr feet, and when wt reached the gramte rock above, wo 
found flat ledges and narrow fissures enough, ao that, clamhermg up with h^da 
and feet, we did at lust gam the top of the couo, just m tune to ^de our coobes, 
who were at that moment coming up, — to the right coursi, by onr Bbouts. 

The second spot selected for the passage of the nver, Beemed, at any rate, less 
dangerous than the first , for although the stream, fifty teet across, dashes its ragnig 
billows through the narrow gorge, a sohd pier presentfl itself in the midst of its 
eddy, in the di^e of a huge maag of rock. If it be but poasihlu to gam that pomt, 
all IS safe , for it bes not very for from the opposite shore unfortunatelv however. 
It oflers no jnttiag comers, but presents, on the side towards which we descended, 
A smoofli laii of from sixteen to twenty feet in height. Without delay we pro- 
ceeded to the work of bniliimg there was no time to lose , for alre^y, m the 
depths of this contracted defile, the shades of twihght were threatening to over 
take us each coohe must needs give a helping h^d } stones were col^tod, and 
trees hewn down and driven mto the ted of the nver 

The work advanced more rapidly than I had expected. As soon as a few firm 
points m the rtream had been secured, the rock in its centre was, with the assistance 
of a hastfly-made ladder speedDy gained ft-om it a second rock was reached 
by means of a short hndge laid across, and thence the opposite bank itself was at- 
tained At each hazardous spot, one of onr party seated himeelf, to stretch out 
a helping hand to the cuobea and <^ias, and thus bnng them aafely across. After 
three boniB of very arduous toil, the whole party and the whole baggage were on 
flie ftmher ende feit we were still fiu: from oar station of Chasn , a steep ac 
cBvity rose in front of ns, and when, with much difficulty and fatigue, we inched 
its top, we found onreelves deluded, again and again, by a false hope, as, at each thm 
of the path, we expected to see the vniage immediately before us, 

EOBA AKD ITS JNBABITAM^ 

Wb w«e soon muTonnded W a throng of the inhabitants, attired completelr 
after tbe of Thibet. Ifie profoaon of amW ornaments, and the brownish 

red of aU ffieir garments, the thoroughly Thibetan complexion, the general use of 
boots and trowsew, even among the women, which prevaito from this place forward. 
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all mark the loflaence of the manaen and cestom# of TTaiheL Tbo tnen wear 
skull^aips, sandal* or high doth bootSf and a broad belt roond the red yeatment, in 
■which are stack a tjafe, a pipe, spoon, and a iramber of other httle artodes. The 
only thm^ which diatingTuahefi the women’s coaturae, 13 the abaante of the belt, and 
the manner of wearing the hair, which, divided into niunberl® thin pliutB, and 
interlaced -with coral, shells, amber, and silver bells, hangs down hke a sort ol net- 
worft npon the hack. 

The Tartar pbvBiognomT is by no meeiw Tory predominant > and although tba 
noses are generally aumewhat broad and the '’heek- bones large and pronunent, 
yet I saw some faces which tn any country, would be acknowledged to be pretty 
and expressive. The hgurcs are slender and yet athletic, resembbng those of the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Bnspa, nuar Sungla. 

FRIENDLY FAREWELL 

Oar departure, on the 4th of Angnst was, ns had been oar omval on the Srd, 
a univerBal fete The path was enlucned by numbers of blithe and merrv women 
maidens, and children and the male population escorted us ns tar as the n\er — 
at least an hour and a half’s walk, — and even there parted from ua only one by 
one The women remamed on the iiuo dad hills commanding our path, sin^ng 
in dear bnt plamtive tone®, “ fantun nc ie ho I" which I understanj, signMes, 
‘ hupp^ jonTTifiV ’ Tlie kinlly salntatiun wan still lieiu 1 rcsonniling, long after the 
bongstrcshcs had voiusbcd fi om onr c' cs. 

ESi AMPFD 

Out last steep ascent for the dvy acoomphahcl and a spot aeb-cted for out 
encampment tmr firet conoem is to fix uiir tent. Each one sets his hand to the 
work, and in a tew minutes the tent is pifdiLil , our cloaks arc unrolled our blankets 
spread, and thus out nights quart rs arf pn-paifd But tht'TO stand txpccung 
their pav the whole troop of cooliot. the poor fellows mnsi not he kept too long 
waiting for thoir hard-earned pittance Many a rope must be iinbon nil to got at 
the money ani torthwith tied up again in dexterous knots, the substitute for a loek 
and key Suddenh I bethink myself ot my beautiful gattn red plants , what a pity 
that they shruld be left to wither ' The paper too, saturated with moisture must 
be laid out m th' sun to dry Tordiase trom snitcring the vnnous Imng crea 
tnrea, swdlhnaig and sprawling m all manner of bottles and to tilo thorn on nec 
dies, le likewise a duty that admits of no delay T\ bile I am occupied with 
It, numbers of people gather round mu, with implcnng g<_Bturcs One pnmt# 
moaning to his stomach another bnngs a su k child, and without more ado lays 
it silently at mv feet whde yond-w group are carrying hither an unfortunate man, 
with shattered legs, Iheie is no time to lose not a moment to hnger among my 
zoological treasures I must at least show my wdhngness to afford rehef, even 
where I cannot give a remedy , and ilab ! hovy riroh cun an effioacious remedy 
be provided 111 such haste I Yet it would be hard, indeed to send away with worth- 
less or fatal advice these pocr people, wli> have come from their far-digtant homas 
confidently anticipating their cure fiom the ‘ Sarn iJoctor Saheb When tbo 
w onder-working medicine has, at longth, b* cn rummaged out of the deep and close- 
ly packed chest and duly dispensed and the bandages applied, — tbongb not witli- 
oat making largo holes in the remains nf my Imen shirts, I begin to think of in- 
dulging m a little repneet But lo 1 a sudden torrent ot ram threatens destruction 
to the plants 1, had but just prepared for mv siccus I hasten out to rescuB 

my treaauroa. Thus the rest ot the day slips away , darkueas comes on with swift 
and nnlooked tor strides ( and a* evening closes in, our sample repast is devoarod 
with Torftcious appetite, ScArcely have the diahea hcca removed, when the cou- 
versation dies away, and our eye Lds drop heayilv , hut no 1 hence lazy sleep ' my 
jynrnal most be written beture the viTid impreanons ot the day have faded from 
my trun i, A solitary candle, — sheltered from the draught of air by an uigenJoii* 

ffi beU, lest it should be too often extinguished,— sheds ite faint and muiky 
apon mv work. In what a poetic mood most I taen indite, m what interesting 
and wittj language clothe my descriptions of the aAventarefi we have gone through 

D D 
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or the •mnei we ha-re "b^eld S At lengtiij I M frooio «it& down on tfa&tnrit oottiA 
of coane, aitratchiTi^^ wooUen staff) Ufed rafrMfatng enough woald bo m^-^oEabere, 
if the Inoeawmt blood-lettinf, oocsssonod hy gnat* ond stiapng fitets and otbor Uttte 
bortflfi imimidfl of tb« socking or etinging konii^ -would but eoffer the dreamv doie 
to merge into a soond sleep After a short rest, morning dawns j a nolrr mcniaJ 
•Dters, and uomemfiillj pulling away the bed clothes, compels roe to throw os my 
apparel jet damp from yesterday 8 raina The tent ranisl^ no lo* quick^ , and 
irt are to stand shiretnig ni the chill monung blast, 

IN THIBET AT LABT 

After repeated nnenccessfol attempts. His Koval Highness snceeedod, on the €th 
of Augnst, m tra-vcTbinc the bemndarv uf Thibet , not indeed at the place ongnuilly 
contemplateil but in a highly intercstmc part of tlic country , and thus we actually 
penetrated -wiihm tho hamera of the CoWial Empire ! 

Four sturdy yak-o-toD stood in readiness for ns to mount their -woolly backs 
the baggage shetp -were saddled and packed, and a merry band of mH ige dames and 
maiden^, elad ui the loose red trowsers were bustling about -w uh tho rem tiuder 
of onr luggage, amid incessant laughter and singing The men on the frontier and 
m Thibet, act as bearers only when forced tn do so , and the whole burden of agn- 
cultdral and of domestic toils they also leave to the women It was a matter of 
Kome difllcuhy to gain a hm scat on the b'lcks of uur novel steeds, caparisoned with 
our Greek eap<^tes by way nt saddles ! fur they are very shy, and kick with their 
hind-tect, tummg their beads round perpetually as if about to gore their ndcra. 
About half past tunc o clock, we 6ct out on our expedition, leaving behind us the 
apneot groves uf Naradja, and thus bidding farewell to the last oasis m the desert 
of rocks and ot debris through which the Sutlej forces its wav 

Although onr path appeared, Irora a distance to be extremelv dangerous, it 
proved quite tofficieatly firm and level for onr broad footed yak-oven noble beasts 
with the thick, silky white fringe under the bodv, and the busby tad, both of u hioh 
sweep ihe ground but soon the stw pness increased bo much that these poor am - 
rools to groan, or rather grunts* m the most melancholy manner, and this 

nnearthly music gradually rose to such a violent rattlei, that,— driven rather by its 
irlmoroe sound tdian by the diseomloit of uur eadiUeless scats, — we difiiaounted at 
the «nd of the first half hour 

How dreary, yet how imposing is the prospect of those rude stwp, rocky 
marees of shattered slate between which the roaring Thibetian river thondere 
ita dark yellow waves Not a shrub not a green herb to gladden the eve as far 
u it can reach, notbng is seen but rock after rock, tumbled together m -mid rums, or 

fro-whiiig m stem crags, descending in deep and startling precipices or towenng if 

indeed tfie mist allows a glimpse of those stnpenJons heights,— into bold mountain 
peaks and lofty pinnacles, enrowned with everlaking snow 

********»0 

Out restaug-place, tlie frontier village of ShIpki, was not vet visible , but we c< uld 
descry three or tour more distant vdlages, and cuuH follow, — alas ' with our eyes 
only, — ^a path -windiug across the barren mountain-ndgeB,mto the intcnor of that 
hidden land. How much did I eiivv the lammei^iers the freedom of their flight, 
as, MiBod in mid-air they circled high above our heads ! 

In OUT left towM-ed the majestic Purkyul with its thousand Aarp conee and pin- 
naclea, like «onie gigantic Termites hill the greater part of it was covered with 
snow 

We deseonded from this commanding point by gentle rig-zags, through tafl bi»he« 

♦ From this peculiar sound the animal derives Ha name of Nos-^rtraai«w, by aOnje 
natoralists it 1* dc«%iiated the Botpotphagut Besides the Important article of trade 
fttmi^ed by the jak*oxen In their which are sold in all parte India as 
cbowrias, and as omoinental trappings for hontea and elepbaats, and commonly used 
in Pereia and Turkey for stan^ds, dyed crimson and known under tb© name of 
faorae>tatl^ tb« are yolHed by the natjv’es of Tbibet for the long hair, used in to® 
man n fa otare of tents, ropes, Jic , and for their rich and abui^ast milk,— Ta 
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pf A^iiA,l:l>ftl»oMDoCftni«^Dd«t>rpartndf|ai sod^f smaS iiKiQittan)*bM««<Z«9ic>* 
mas) 4 * and m two hoom we at fiupki the last portioo of Ae wif 

Was Dstigata^froa it« steepneeiH 

FORBIDOKtf HOSPITALITY 

Notwithstanding the Emperor’s mandate, which forbids the sapplring of mj 
victuals to foreignCTB under pain of being npped up, theae villagfflTS brought u» nuik 
and spncuts in as great abundance as we ccutd poasiblv desire degrees^ the 
whole populaiion, men, wamen and thilrtren, assembled to stare and to laugh at the 
strange, unwonted intruders. The men are tall and well made, and hav e moreover, 
generall'v agreeable features atiU, the Tartar descent » betrayed bji- the broad 
cheek bones, and the long oblique eye turned upward at tl» outward eitrcmrt^ 
The difference bet seen the pipnlatiou ot Northern Bueahu and that of Thibet V 
scarcely perceptible ; the loatnrea, the co«>tuine, aud the manDen and customs are the 
wine with tins distinction only that the inhabitants of Bissahtr ore friendly, meiry, 
and yet mode-t , those of Thibet on the contrary, the most impudent, hithy, vulgar 
rabble upon the face ot the earth, they cheat and cbalfer hks the Jews, and pnveuae 
deception wheneier opportunity offers. 

The cosUime of both eex.es conaitts ot a cattaa, a pair of looee drawers, end high 
cloth bu »t3 cf motley patch work , the women are marked only by their drawers fteing 
a little longer and by their plaited cnce of block hair sinning with gr8ase,wbich hang 
down the back in a multitude ol naiTuw cords, bound together with unitation- 
agates made of glass, mnumerablo sholh, and pieces ot amber liouml the ooektbey 
wear, besides amuleta, from ten to twenty gtiin^ of lumps ot amber, false stonea, 
laoia-laznli, and turquoises of great bi laty The raen cunteut themsdres with o no 
cne, which, to make it very long and thick, is interaoven with sheep’s wooL 

Among the ncmicriius diguitaricfi of this httlc place, who without the slightest 
shvness torced tbcir way into onr tent were two doctors, an elderly and a younger 
nun They intimated the must earnest desire to make my acquaintance, and the elder 
one bv wav of salutation, touched mv brow with the points of his folded hands Our 
conversation was necessarily somewhat nionoeyllahic, as neither our interpreter 
nor any of our alter ilanta could speak the Innguago ot Thibet. 1 understood 
only enon^ to convmcc me that these j.'eople are extremely ignorant, and physt 
Clans as it were bv mapiration alone. One showed me his case ot surgical instru- 
ments, which Imng trom his gu die , a lox% iron case, with a little drawer, beauti 
fully mliijil with brass. It contained a number ol lancets, or rather fleams, which, 
are struck with a hammer to open a vem, a variety of rudely wrought iron knives,, 
and a razor He had set his heart on exchanging his luBtruroents tor nune, and 
tor the sake of cunosity, I actually gave him one of my lancets for two ol Ins 
fleams he departed quite proud of ms new poesession. 

SIHODLAB IBBBOIU 

One of the elders of the people, a fine looking old man, with a shrewd conn- 
tcnauoe, on my attempong to draw bis portrait, flew at my tkelch book, and 
endeavoured forcibly to snatch it from me , when that measure ot violence faded, 
be bad reconrsa to the pathetic, throwmg hnnself on his knees betora me with 
gesTures of the deepest angniah, and Buizmg me by the beard. 

Till* was the only means which I discovered on tins oocaaion fur diMauciog 

* An aulnia] unknown to sdentifle tourista among th© B imalayaa, until a compara- 
tively reoeut P;^Hod it wm dSKcovered bv Dr Royle atw muned after him the ioffo- 
HoyJtx, To the Zoologist it is peeaUarly lutui'ektiDgv as the other spsuies of tits 
Genus, from ail ot which it differa more or less, have b^n found only 1« Northern 
Asia, an I among the reeky mounudns ot N«rth-west Americs. Ibe length of the 
Loffitipt Ro^hi Is about nine mobes hke most of the other animals inhxbitnig the 
e'evaUM regions of Kunawar, rhilwt, &c , m baa a soft nch fur below the coane 
ooter hJur The former is of a blac black colour, the latter dark brown , and nsu- 
ally about an Inch m length the face la somewhat shaggy, aud the ears are of a 
aii^gultf Aumeldike fbnn. some travellors the Lagwyt has boen errotuious^ 
daaenbed as a tall less rat. — Tw 
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from otrr tento the nninvited gaeett j whaaevOT thdr uBportanit/ exceeded 
Jill bounds, I asetiined an attitude aa if about to draw their poitcaus % huUa^ 
thcr fled, nock and heel^ as rf driven awav by «ane evil spurt. UeT^theleasi, I 
did succeed in comroittzzig to my aketch-bocdc some few costomea. 

The feces were, for the moat part, of really tngbtful and repo^ie ufchneas, — the 

bndge of the nose deepty depressed, — the nasal stomp scarce viably prot mdwi g. 

and the month very large and gaping wide. 

They return to J^annlja and thence descend to the Sutlej, 
ftnd BO on to Chini again. 

VteiT OF XHK HAJA OF B16SAUIB, 

The foUowmg morning (the 2Jth of ^ognst) His Highness the Rajah kept na all 
very long waiting , noon had alreodj am>eJ when wc at last heard the sound of 
tniTDpets and ot drums, announemg his approach The Soierelgn appeared on 
loot , a bmail, decrepit man Uothed in violet coloured silh, with morocco-leather 
boots ol the same colour and a huge and most unshapely cap ol gold tissue ho 
was led forward by the Vmjr ( and another exalted digmtary, both ar 
rayed m white 

Connt Von 0 and I advanced to meet him , the Count took his left, and I 

bis nglit arm, and bo amid the nrclamatnms of the people and the loud shouts of 
‘ Alam ifayoA,” “ Maiia Rajah 1" — we prcceedcd to the tent, where, already the 
jiresentB sent by His HighocBs as preiursore of his n^it were deposited on large 
brass dishes. Our camp-beds, with Indian shawls thrown over them served as 
divans, on which the Rajah and his suite unjuediatdy reebned Our interpreter, Mr 
Rrown, translated questions and answers at a brisk rate, and the conversation flowed 
on with vitacity and zest , forAiie aged Rajali, however dulled aud enfeebled m his 
outward man, displayed no lack ot life and quicknees m his mind and language 

Among the presents was a piece ol Russian leather, which has thus the oppor- 
tunity of making the great round and travelling hack to Kuropc ’ There were also 
scvoial singular weapons, and webs of silken and of woollen stuffs, musk bags, and 
the highly valued Nerbissi Toot. 

The same oeremoniefl took place at the departure of the Rajah , however, he very 
politely declined our further escort, not with' ut simptomb ot secret uneaiFness 

After dinner the Pnnet returned his nsit. The Vqzjt came to conduct us to 
tire palace. Passing through a halt dilapidated gateway surrounded by an eager 
throng of mquisitive spectators, wo entered the great court, mer which was spread 
a baldachin A grand yet simple enti-unce leads into the mtenor of the palace, an 
cditice distinguished bv the serere and unadorned style of mountain architecture, 
lliree elegant sdken sofas were placed m a circle , behind them and on either side, 
stood hosts of counera clad m white, with drawn ‘ Kkakries'' (short sabres^ in their 
hands a few only w ere marked as heralds by the insignia which they bore, — the 
Jong, gilt staff, eeparacmg at ihe top mto tjiv o curved pointa. The counter presents 
now offered as an acknowledgment of those rereived, — in compliance with the 
oriental etiquette of exchanging gifts — wore accepted, apparently with great satis- 
facDon, by the Rajah. He conversed for a long while with the Pnnee, and ex- 
pressed a great desire to obtain information concerning the position size and state of 
our native land, as well as to know the name of every Bovereign m Germany , on all 
•which subjects it was no eas]^ matter to mve Ho Highnoai, an mtelhgible reply Ho 
neflised through the medium of his “ Bujir” to allow us to see ho palace , excus 
Ing buroelt ontbu plea that “ the gods wore in it,” and only granting us pcmuasion 
■to be conducted round its outer g^Iery 

Altogether, the audience was a highly interesting scene, and one of peculiarly 
onentJ^ebaracter By the enrason hght of an exquisite evening sky,— a ranty m 
this part of the coontiy , — we wended our way back to the tents. 

KOTOHUB 

Wo followed the couree of the Sutlej, from Bampur, along easy and wcH mad© 
roads, o« the Both of August , till, quittong the rii'er ^en, we struck off m* 
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^ffa-ireatet^ directHm, towards Kotqrds, whaw we o^brated the tecttmattoa 
m oair moontaia wandemigs m a moet solamouing manner at the home of two 
G«maii nuaskmanee, Measra Bndolph and Proehnow * 

These veiy amiable and exi^olient men, — the first a naiaye of Berlin, the seooiid 
of Pomerania, hare done wisely to settle in this paradise of kotghtir where they 
have eT«at-ed yerv neat and pretty dweilinRa, Borrounded a charming park^ and 
have established a large school for the Hindus, who appear also to flock m. numbers 
to the Cborch Thus a foundation seems to bo laid for forming a Chnstian Chureh 
in Kotghur , tor tha mountruneern, thon^,h they themeelTei indeed come apparently 
only from cunoeitv to the Church, send their children to the school , not one of 
them howerer has been baptised as jet, but the boys are admirably well mstructod, 
have learned English very quickly, and cau read the Bible both m English and m 
Hindm, and intelligently e^Iiun what thev read In Gcrmanv these two mission- 
anea would doubtless b« naeire “ candidate* whereas here they are already be- 
ginning to gather a family circle around them. Herr Rudolph yesterday announc- 
ed to us an addition to his, requestmg the Pnnco at the same tune to stand god- 
father to ha child 

We heard a Hindui sermon and afterwards a German one, which was very 
excellent, although Herr Prochnow has not spoken a word of (^rmau for three 
years I am brmgmg home with me a Hindui Bible, which I received trom hBn, 

SIMLA 

On the 4th of September weamved at Simla, the English conialescent station 
•where there is a crowd of Fnglibh ofticcrs who have resulted hither with their fa 
mihefl in quest of health The place lies on the saine level as at Nainethal, but 
there is this difference between them that the latter is just spniigmg into existence, — 
scarce twcutj Engbshmen are there, and no ladies except the daughters of Mr Wil- 
son, — whereas at Simla, some hundred and titty officers reside, hall ot that number 
being married, and provided with daughters or female reUuves besides , m af’dition 

* Agents of the Cliureh of England Missionary Society The Himalaya Mission, 
of which Kotghur is still i onsidercd the centre was estalilishcd at the request and 
with the assiHtaiie>e ot the British residents at Simla ami elsewhere, iii the vear 
1843, slnJe which tune the Gospel has been preached lo the villages of the district 
and at the annual tuelas, Or fairs , Thibetuin and Hindni tracts have been distribute 
ed medical aud snrgical advice and assistance given by tlie nussinuaties , orphan 
mstitutiona openeil , and daj -si bools established In 1844 the bnvs school under 
Uie charge of Mr Kudolph, numbered from thutv to forty while Mm Prochnow had 
a school of ten or twelve guis whom she taught t-i blw and knit, to road and write 
Smee then, the war in the Punjauh has caused some interruption to the labours of 
the miSHionaries who were obliged to rcmioe for a tune to Simla imt from the latter 
pirt nf 1815 Kotgbur }ias ngaio been them head quarters, aud their operations are 
earned on with umntenmpted activity, and not without evidences ot that blessing 
which alone can give su cess Another step has been taken ni the extensiuii of the 
miSbioii towards Thibet, by the establishnient ot a now aehnol at Repu, between 
Kotghur and Rampur , and anothor school has beeu opened at Theog, between 
Kntgbnr and Simla. Mr Prochnow mentions that many people from the adjacent 
villages and travellers tram a distance cornu in, and with the chuilreu of the schools 
and the native servants h-om thi plains, listen atteutivelj not only to the servicea on 
the I nrd s dav, but to the daily tWilv worship at which he has read and eiplahied 
the bcriptures, particulri 1\ the Parables, the oennon 911 the Mount, and the Bistorv 
of the Death and Besum ctii in of our Lord He had met on the road between 
Kiitishnx and 8imla a wandering Lama from Chinese Tartary, who had ono of the 
Thibetian Christian Tracts which he had received from a travelling Zemindar, who 
told him that a had distributed many of them at the Rampur fair the year 

lieftire in Other instances these Tracts having been distributed m Lower Kunswur 
and Bissaiiir, have been met with and found to be read and highly rained m Chinese 
Tartary so that these stleut and nnobtruaive messen^ra of the Gospel, clad m no 
foreign garb, have found their •way into the Celestiar Empire itaelf, across that very 
barrier which his been found so impaesalile for Europeans — Tu. 
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to vWcJi, many widows are aetitea lere, and not a few eolitary nwfaenJ, who coa* 
flpio at balls and yaned ftstijittee for the abeenoe of tjkeir lord** 

At the end of unr lon(^ and wild ftiDlalayan per^pnnation*. wo anrred at tho 
fitnw and handsome £ngli^ hotel in a somewhat bar^non costnme , instead of a 
coat was Hnl«tituted something Iwtween a cloak and a coat of mad, formed of 
coarse woollen stud', — ^in the broad belt confinmg it at the waist was stock the cut- 
lass , feet shod with sandals by way of shoes, long hair combed back oyer the top of 
the head, and rough and shaggy beard completed onr grotesque appearance The 
whole akiH of my face bad peeled off twice foom the reflected gbun of the snow, 
and that which had no>y encoeeded it was of a dark broM a hue. 

Kow, — '«e draw French kid glotea over onr san-bornt hands } force our feet, 
broadened by eierctee, into delicate dancing boots t, and neitir dream of appearing 
otherwif* than in dress-coats and white waistcoats , for tlie moat rigid etiquette 18 
here ohaerved How btrange does it sUll seem to me when J awake m the mommg 
to find myself, not m the dnpping tent, but in a comtorrable bed room ftimished 
with oil moiiDW of ltu.iinfis The lack of pedeetnan acuvitv too iB an unwonted 
alavery , for our limbs, actustomed to staling mountains and scrambling down 
preeipioe*, are now exerted only to pay monung vwta, or to dance polkas at a 


hah' 


Ttere are, ai btinla, throe great Bareni, i e streets consisting only of shops and 
warehoases, occupied i hitfli by Luehnicro murchfUita. A great uumbor of native 
artisans also live in this place Hero is to be seen an infimie yanety of coeturneB , 
those ot tbe mountains niitigling with thoM of the plains Sikhs with the high, 
pomted turban, on which they generally wear an iron mig with a sharp polished 
eJge^— B dangerous missile , Aflolmiis with tbe red caftan and the noble, flowing 
beard , and CashnienanB, never fuilint, to display upon their persons their boanti- 
tifiil shawls Ihe latter fieople ore usually merchants or tailors, but the goods they 
sell are not suited to mv parse. To complete the picturesque effect of the varied 
tbrong, there are the gay aud motley unflorme ot the Indian teciop«- 


From Simla our travellers visited Ferozepore, Ludiana, 
Atadienko and M^idki. The last words wntteo by our 
author were — 


To-Hwjrrow the army ib to advance towards Ferozepore, and I chensh a*conb dent 
hope that we shall get thr ju^h succeaefuUy, fresh reuiloreementa haying now arrived. 
Farewell , — may we soon meet agum 1 

.^fts I he met them no more. 

interests trs''^elW 

eeem to have been most patient, persevervng, courageous, and 
cbeerfuL The wonder le, how Dr Hoffineieter contrived to 
write 60 full an account ot every thing they met with, aimd 
bXI the turmoil and hardships ot their long journey 
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Art VII — IhxnsactuiHS of ike Medtral and -P^yy/W Society of 
Botebay for the yecars 1849-60 A^b X Bombay, 1851 

We hare long felt that the members of the Medical service 
of Bengal we wantmg in a Bense oi what la doe to the pahUc 
at large, and to their own character as a class of highly edu- 
cated and mtelligent men, m having no organ through which 
to record the results of their experience m the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to thw country or oi their mvestigationa into 
the history and moperties of the many substances used bj 
the Bohdc and Hakims of India, as remedial agents m their 
village practice With a far more extended field of observa- 
tion, and numerically much stronger than their brethren of 
the sister presidencies, they have shown themselves far less 
anvious than these, to promote the interests of their profession, 
and far less ready to support, with either pen or purse the 
several attempts which ha^ e, from time to tune, been made to 
supply a want, winch all must feel to exist 

As a class, there are few who come out to tins country more 
fitted by their previous training than Medical ofiicers, to take n 
high position ra the ranks of science and literature They have 
ref eived a highly finished collegiate education, are supposed to 
be possessed of iair classical attainments, and, irom the more ad- 
vanced age at which they enter the service, have had opportum- 
ties of acquiring knowledge beyond thu&e enjoyed either by the 
Civil or the Military officer With all these advantages, however, 
but tew have attamed to any eminence even m tJieir own pro- 
fe-^sion Ihere are many causes to which this may lie ascnoed 
From the harassing nature of the duties devolving upon the 
youngofficer on his first arrival m this country, the habtis of study 
acquired at College are lost and where this is not the case, 
with the exceptiou of the few resident m larger stations, he 
labours under no small disadvantage, in having no access to a 
well-stored library, or to the Medical literature of the dav , 
whde his isolation from others of his own profession, throws 
him entirely upon his own resources, and rarely affords him an 
opportumty of companng his experience with that of others 
Tinder these circumstances, the energy, zeal, and love of his 
profession with which he set out m life, OTaduaHy,from the 
utter absence of any stimulus, become annihilated 

We believe that a well-conducted Medical periodical would 
greatly tend to advance Medical science in this country , and 
we cannot but consider it as an opprobrium to the Bengal 
service, that they have not one at their command 
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Both Madras and Bomb^ have their Medical Societies, support- 
ed by the balk of the officers of thar respective services , a»d 
these from time to time, issue volumes of Trausactioas, 

S I lily octavoes, like the one before us, containing a mass of 
hly important facts and Eftstisties, which, but for tiie fostering 
afforded by the Society, would never have been communi- 
cated to the world 

Bengal, we believe, was the first to organise a Society of this 
character, when m 1823, chiefly through the exertions of Dr 
James Hare, there was formed — ^‘The Medical and Physical So- 
oety of Calcutta ” Its objects, as stated m the resolutions passed 
at its establishment, were the advancement of professional 
‘ knowledge, for the mutual benefit of the members, more 
‘ particularly with reference to Indian diseases and treatment , 
* and the promoting, by every means in their power, the study 
* of such branches of Natural History as are connected with 
* the practice of medicine, or lead to Medical research ” 

The publications issued by the Soeietv during a penod of 
twenty years, sufficiently prove how fully the objects, as above set 
forth, were attained The “ TTwii,<Xjctwns of the Mtfkcal mid 
Physical Society of Calcutta ’ deservedlj ranked with the be&t of 
their kind published m England, and acquired, for many of the 
contnbutors, an Eiiropean reputation 

It would lead us too far to endeavour to trace out the causes, 
which led to the decline of this Society, until its final dissolution 
about the year 1842, when, with the coa^ent of its then existing 
members, its library and museum were made over to the 
Medical College 

We cannot believe that the energy and zeal, which orga- 
nized, and, for so many years, supported the Society, is extmet in 
the Medical service , and we confidently look forward to 
its re-estabbshment at no distant date, under the auspices of the 
talented professors oi the College, and the medicm men resi- 
dent at the Presidency We hold, that it is meumbent upon 
the members of the service, for their own reputation, to take 
some meaeures, — and we know of none offering the same faci- 
lities as are afforded by a Society, to record and perpetuate, for 
the benefit of others, the results of their experience m the 
treatment of disease in this country 

We have been led into making these remarks by the appear- 
ance upon onr table, of the 10th volume of the 2rarisadu}m oj 
thf Sombety Sc^yisiy, the contents of which we shall briefly 
glance ^ as from their professional nature, a critical analy^ 
would wfbardly suited to our pages The first paper is enti- 
tled “ Medical History of the 1st Bombay European Be^- 
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* ittflnt (Fonhers), danng its seme^ m th® Pu2yH5l> ifl 18^ 
‘ 1S49, and 1850, by F §. ArnDtt,M, Sorgeoa cftiieltegi- 

* naent ” * 

On the breaking out of the wax before Multai^ m Ao^st 

1848, this regiment, then stationed at Kuiraebi, received oiderg 
to proceed with the Bombaj force to the seat of war, and m 
October embarked on steamers on the Indus for Rori The 
Bombay Commissonat appear to have taken a lesson from^the 
victuallers of Her Majesty sNavv, for we read — “ When on the 
‘ nver, the men had much reason to complain of their rations 
‘ The biacuit was so bad, as often to lead to its bemg rejected^ 

* and indeed no man ever ate it, who could get any thmg else , 

‘ and the one pound of meat, which is at no time sufficient for 
‘ a day’s consumption, was now, from its leanness and general 
‘ indifference, found qmte inadequate and there bemg no 

* bazars, where they could supply the deficiency, the men suf- 
‘ fered a good deal, till at length an order was issued, directing 
‘ the meat ration to be augmented to a pound and a half, and 
‘ this quantity was continued till after the battle of Ghizerat, 

‘ when, from its not assumlatinir with the Bengal allowance, 

‘ n as again reduced to one pound * 

The Bombay force, according to our author, would appear 
not merely to have had more capacious appetites for food than 
their brothers of Bengal, but also “ more stomach, to th^ 
fight It maj be as a <iequitar , for further on, peaking of 
the retreat of Shore Smg's army from Guzerat, Dr Amotf 
writes — “ We were scarcely astonished, when we were ordered 

* off next day m pursuit of the enemy , but when we found that 
‘ a great part ot the Bengal force, which had been almost ata- 

* tionary for months, was to remain behind, it did seem odd 
‘ that the Bombay army, which, smce the begmnmg of 
‘ November, had been mcessantly engaged, either m manmngy 
‘ or before the enemy and during the previous twenty days 
‘ had marched npwards of 240 miles, should be selected thus 
‘ duty- But the Bombay troops had turned the tide of war, 

had sustained no reverse, and were flushed with snccefs, and, 

‘ above all, had imbibed none of that extraordmaxy, and, to them- 
‘ incomprehensible over-estimate of the Seikh prowesa and 

* strategy, which pervaded the Bengal army, so that the 

* selection was perhaps a judimous one The men, too, had 

* confidence in themselves and frteir officers, and th^ officers 
‘ had every confidence m them ” 

We leave our readers to radge how far thi« ^ apfdicaUe to th^ 
men who fought at Mudlu, Fexoashuhr and SoWoon These well- 
contefsted and hard-fought fields taught that they could 
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hardly over>€stiiaate the vtlour of an enemy from -yThoni they 
had Buffered bo severely, and who, m the two first engagements, 
had, for so long a time, disputed possession of the field, and left 
them hut a doubtful victory 

After the dispersion and suirender of the amv of Shere fting, 
the Bombay Fusiliers proceeded to Peshawnr, where they 
arrived at the latter end of March, and encamped at the foot of 
the Khj bur hdls near J umrud Here, or in the neighbourhood, 
the regiment xemained under canvass durmg the hot months 
of Mav, Jnne, and July In addition to this exposure to 
extreme heat as a cause of disease, Dr Amott enumerates many 
others incidental to the life ot a boldier, nut merely at Peshawur, 
bat m all parts of India We are much disposed to thuik, that 
the danger from exposure to the sun has been greatly exagge- 
rated as fl cause of acute disease in India , for thou^ it 
cannot be doubted that cases of death from this cause do oc- 
casioaalli occur, yet webeheve they are much more rare than is 
commonly supposed The seamen of ships m the river at 
Calcutta may be seen at all seasons, ^ hours, employ- 
ed in the rigging exposed to the direct ra\s of the sun 
yet cases of (h^ase among them, winch can be tkirlv and solely 
attributed to such exposure, are rare Among the European 
residents of Calcutta, the hot months of April and May are 
usually considered healthy, and such the experience of medi- 
cal men generally has pronounced them to be The soldier m 
barracks, during these months, is, froni the utter mertfiess and 
b#tle»an^ in wmch he lives, tempted to indulge m drmkmg, at 
fcrat finbm mere idleness, afterwards from habit His uhole 
system of life renders him peculiarly obnoxious to disease , the 
carelessness with which, reeking with perspiration, he throws 
himself on the damp ground and other causes, well known 
to all profesaunal men, tend to fill the regimental hospital 

Our author pomts out several of these pre-disposing causes — 
a high temperature among others , but as before stated, we think 
it a question whether the sun has the effect upon the B;ystem, 
which IS generally ascribed to it Major Tulloch, m one of bis 
invaluable reports, on sickness m H M army and navy, 
of which we shall afterwards speak more fuliv, expresses 
the opinion founded upon etatisbcal evidence, that mere heat 
ttflg little influence m the treatment of disease, though he 
IS disposed to attribute power m this way to heat co-operatmg 
with ndnsture He establishes that in Antigua and Barbadoes, 
where the range of the thermometer is rather higher than in Do- 
minica, Tobago, Jamaica, or the Bahamas, the sickness amounts 
^ 1 mrtiw than one-third of its mBvaience m the latter stations 
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The preralenoe too, of ejMdeimc foT^ durmg the winter montha, 
of wmch the reports furnish many examples, is an ailment 
against the abstr^t effect of heat Moisture, abstractedly consi- 
dered, as a cause of disease, is met by similar ai^menttf 
Bntish Gmana has more ram by one-haJf than Jamaica, bat the 
mortality among troops m the latter situation is twice as great aa 
m the former Were excess of moisture the cause of excess of 
disease, the same effect should be observed m this country , yet 
the Malabar coast, which for ^ months la deluged with ram, is 
generally the most healthy quarter of the Madras presi- 
dency ♦ 

Dr Mackiimon, speakmg of the Indigo planters of Tirhtrt, 
a class notonoua for their contempt, it might be called, of the 
Bun writes — “The Indigo planters lead active hves, enjoy the 
‘ comforts of good country-houses and generous wholesctoe 
‘ diet , but, on the other hand, they are subject to much exposure 
‘ Their appearance of rude robust health, so different to most 
‘ Anglo-Indians, and e>en to the end servants residing at the 
‘ same station, was remarkable, and appeared to show that being 
‘ much m the open air is coudnen e to giving the constitution a 
‘ high tone , f and again speaking of apoplexy, he "UTites — 
“ Solar apoplexy is clearlj a mesnomer for disease — but 

‘ apoplexy is perhaps a better appellation We often see soldiers 
‘ exposed to very high ranges of temperature, and even to the 
‘ direct rays ot the sun, without even one person suffering , while 
‘ at other times the disease would appear to attack as an epidemic, 
‘ and as if its invasion depended upon something besides mere 
‘ heat ” 

In considermg the causes of the greater mortahty among the 
soldiery during the hot months, their mode of hfe m the bar- 
racks must be kept m view It is durm^ the cold weather 
only that troops are moved, and marching is eminently condu- 
cive to their health, as compared to the idle and mactn e life of 
cantonments On this point we will let Dr Arnott speak — 

“ Simple IS the fare of the European soldier on the Ime of 
‘ march, more especially m a distant campaign, and steady and 
‘ regular are his habits On the march he is necessarily regu- 
* lar m his exercise, and he soon learns to be regular in ifiet, 

‘ m his drmk, and his hours ot retirmg to rest Well aware 
‘ is he of the penalty anj infringement of the rules of prudenco 
‘ there entails upon him, and oarefiiUy does he avoid all tempta- 
‘ tion When a march comes to a close, a change t^kes 

• Bntuh awl Foragn Hedkitl Revitte, pwJTn. 

f M^kfamon on Hygiene, Public Heahb, 
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* pkce , the eoldier has up hi>t>ger Me I'egulat sei^oe, h« has 
‘ ao owaipatioTi^ and few amasements^ ooneeqiienth tim^ ludigs 

* heavy aa hi3 hands , and it is ecaroely to be wonaetred at that 

‘ he IS then teady to give way to every and to gratify 

* h» mclmatioii to tlie utmost , and it must^ ea extraordmary 

* country where the Eoropeaa soldier will aot find the oppor- 
‘ tunit^ of doing so ” 

Again “ These six months” (of m Arching) “ h^d oonfie- 
‘ qaently been a period of great mental excatement and 

* bodily activity, labour and exposure , and were aucceeded 
^ by a penod of idleness inactivity, and want of excitement, 

* which almost umiormlv exerts an mjimous mfltience on 

* the health of the soldier. Accordingly, as appews from the 
‘ returns, though we lost only three men bv disease m the 
‘ preceding six months (when marching) we lost in the six 

* months succeeding April, 1849, no le^ than eighteen men 
‘ by disease , we Tost two m each of the three following 
‘ months, and as tcgum exemplifyingthe beneficial effects of men- 

* tal and bodilv activity, regularity of habits, &:c , I am happy to 
‘ say, that dnrmg our Jong and tedious march from Pesnawur 
‘ to Ihinah, m the end of December, 1649, January, February, 

* March, and the begummg of April, 18^, we lost only two 
‘ men by disease, tho^h w e brought every sick man from 
‘ Feshawur with us, effects on the men ol change from 

* the active, regular, and excited hie of a campaign to the 
‘ aedentary, inacm e hfe and looser habits of a standing camp, 

* 60 on becWo apparent m their dmiiiuBhed relish for their 

* meals, thetr predisposition to mdigestion, jaundice, and m the 

* prevaJenoe of nausea and vomiting after meals which during 

* iie tune we lay at Jumrud, affected nearly every man and 

* officer of* our re^ment, and inxteed, I believe, almoet every 
‘ naan of the force ” 

We have latterly heard much of the fever of Pesbawur, 
which seems to have changed its type for though extreme- 
ly prevalent among the fusiliers when station^ there, it 
appears to have l^n of a mild character The OTeoter 
number of cases occurred m July and August, when it 
might almost have been considered an epidemic, no fewer 
than 798 csbes havrag been admitted durmg these two months 
aloae, «id of these, we are told, not one proved JataL 

Of fate years, fever at Peshamir has assumed a far more 
£N*mid&bfa character, the mortality from this disease bemg 
nnnen^y high, but the cause is still enveloped m mystery , 
the thermometmal range is imchanged, and as feu' as observa- 
tionfl have been made, there hirt bera no ap^eciable difference 
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iff 0 eft 9 Q 2 ^ bat -oi aU uzscratabla matters -coimeeted with 
ebolog^^ tiiesa epidemic aa^^vatloBS of endenucs alfe HkB 
most mscrutable In M^or TuUocfa'e statistical report of 
jBckneae amon^ Her Majesty’s troops saving m the east; 
printed by order of the House of ■Commons,* tbfite is an acM^mnt 
of tbe epidemic fever, which raged at Kandy, m Ceylon, m 1824 
It appears that the highest rate of annual mortality of white 
troops, prior and sahsatment to 1824, was eighty per 1,^00, the 
•lowest was twelve, and the average of sixteen years, exdusive 
•of the epidemic year, was ftwrty-three and a fractioa, wh^eaa 
m 1824, it amounted to the ratio of 333 per 1,000, m other 
words, to one-third of the entire force “ A dight increase 
nf temperature, ’ remarks M^or TuUoch, ** and a Jonger con- 

* tmuance ot day weather than usual, were the only circum- 

* stances which preceded or marked the continuance of this 

* epidemic, but its subsequent re-appearance m 1824, and July, 

‘ 1825, was not marked by any such mdications, and since then 
‘ every variety of season, hot and cold, wet and dry, equable 
^ and changeable, has passed over without mducmg a greater ex- 

* tent of f<mnJe diseabo than would be likely to occur amoag an 

* equal number of troops m the most healthy of our colonies ” 
Whence arises this occasional aggravation of a disease ordmanly 
existing, but m a mild form ? If it is supposed to arise from 
any mcreaee m what are commonlj supposed to be the excit- 
ing causes, such as a high temjperature, moisture and miasma, 
how account for the exemption from fever of parts of South 
Amenca, where these combined powers abound equally as in 
Ceylon ^ 

Dr Wdson, m a report upon the health of the Navy, states 
that H M S the with an average complement of 

600 men, lay the whole year m Rio Janeiro harbour, and did 
not lose a man, and had only seven cases of fever He states 
also “ that epidemic diseases are almost unknown, and though 

* the mhabitents are not free from febrile diseases, they s«&r 
‘ but little from them, and from severe sweeping epidemics of all 
‘ kmds they are exempt. What is the cause of eueh imiPuni- 
‘ ty ? Why IS it that m a land-locked harbour, in this part of 
^ world, under a powerful sun, surrounded by marsheB and 

* imok vegetation, ships he for months or years without the oc- 
‘ cnrrence of a single case of concentrated fever 

But we are wandermg &r from oar regiment.^ which wo left 
at Peshawur, m our search after this will-o’4he-wisp, for equal- 
ly intangible appears to be the cause of fever, calf it by what 


• vide amd jFrrtifM Uedteai finim 
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iiame we wiH, marsli-imaein, or malonsi it is but a otaae 
representuig an agent, or agencies, of tbe nature of wh«^ w© 
must be content to admit Our utter ignorance , we only know 
it by Its effects, which resemble those of a p<»son upon the hu- 
man constitution, but the substance itself has yet eluded our 
grasp We may indulge a hope, that the great progress mad© 
of late years, in orgamc chemistry, will eventualiy lead to the 
discovery of this, as of other agents, the causes of disease 

Of diseases affecting the brain, of an apoplectic nature, but 
eight cases occurred during the mne months the regiment was 
at Peshawur Of these the author wntes — “ As far as I could 
‘ ascertain, insolation, that is, exposure to the direct rays of the 
‘ sun, was m no instance the cause of the attack, as the 
* orders of the tune were most stringent against men exposmg 
‘ themselves m the sun ” 

Yet the general impression is, that affections of the bram are, 
in particular, the result of exposure On the 30th December, 
the Bombay Fusibers commenced their march to Pdnah, which 
they reached on the 3rd April, 1850 — 

Ha'vinjf thofl come a distance of eighteen hundred mOes in three months and^T© 
days, and ha> mg descended from a latitade of to one of IS"*, of which 12° 
were completed witbm the last month. Gradually aa wo came South, the weather 
became warmer, and towards the end of March, in Lower feemdo and the Concan, 
the heat began to remind us that the season was sufficiently advanced to make 
a change of residence desirable from cro^\ ded tents mto more Bpacious barracks. 

Durmg this three months’ march, as before stated, the regi- 
ment lost but two men by drsease, and during the nine preen- 
ing months, while at Peshawur, but twenty-four, out of a total of 
8&, a result which we thmk must he, under Providenc©, ascrib- 
ed to tbe zeal, discnmmation, and medical skill of Dr Arnott, 
of whose highly mterestmg paper we now take leave with a 
hope that the medical history of the regiment under his charge, 
80 ahlj reported m the volume before us, will be contmned in 
the next number of the “ Transactions ” 

It IS not our purpose, nor indeed have we space to enter mto 
a detailed consideration of each of the papers contained m the 
volume before ns We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
the following extract from an mterestmg account of the medi- 
cal topog raph y of Baghdad, by the residency surgeon. Dr 
Hyslop We have heard much of the hot winds as they pre- 
vail in the N W Provinces, but few of our readers are aware 
of their effect m the neighbourhood of Baghdad, acctHikag to 
the teetimony of Dr Ives — 

In Decaubcr and Janna^, hjo u freqaenlly to be seen, and frost » stiH more 
common. March and April are the two most Peasant montha in the year ; the 
ge^rdens ore than m fnll foUaec, and the atmeapoeie is delightfully loaded, with the 
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{MduoM tba carnage bkieaotQ, wfakb is oeos^cntA^ wift«d on tli« faroeae to • 
cemaadBrable distaaoo from town. In AugUBt aod ^pfombet we hai^ oecamonel 
hot wiodB fropm the IfEL< donng which the air i# gMerftlly otocnred with diut, 
artnch IB 80 fine snd subtile, os to penetrate e-rem into the works of a watch wiiea 
earned in the pocket I hare seen the thormomoter stand at IJ 7® at 10 o’doct at 
night m one trf these winds, but I have never Been nor heard of rt proving fatal, 
except in one mstance m the summer ot 1047, m which forty people, working at a 
canal m the ne^hboiirhood of this city, were Btmrk down in one day, and many 
of them died. But thiB might easily be accounted for, wifriout supposing anything 
jKUBononB in the wind, as the muie Sauiu impliefl the boat in 1647 was antaoi^ 
and the mere exposure was enough tu produce the conBequences, I do hot deu^, 
although I am inclined to doubt, tiie oJciytonco of the pestiiewtial vapour in the arid 
deBerta of Syria , but I do deny its exjsteuoe in the neighbunrhc nod of Baghdad- 
Many strange stones have been told, and much that is unprobabie has been written 
of this hot East wind aa an examplei, we transenbe the tollowing extraa from a 
quaint biatory of traveK, m 175B by Mr lies, a surgeon In 5. M b Navy at that 
time. After descnbing the precautions mlopu J bv trav ellere to escape the “sudden, 
death” produced bt tboi, ‘ tatal blast,” called ^amiel, he cootinaes (page 275) — 

“And when it is ovar thev get pp, and look round them lor thur compamons , 
and il they see any one lying motiouleae they take hold of an arm or leg and 
and jert it with some force and if the hinb thus agitated siparatos from the body, 
It IB a ujTtain sign that the wind has bad its hill ertect , but il, on the contrary, the 
arm or leg does not come away, it is a aure sign there i* hie remaining, although to 
e> err outward appearance the piareon is dead and m that case thev immediatelv 
cover him or them with cloths, and admimstur some worm diluting hquor to cause a 
perspirMlion, which is tertamly hot slowly brought about 

I have not been able to leom whether the de^ bodies are acorchf d or dissolved 
unto a kind of gelatin ms sabstauoe, but from the stones I have heard there ha« 
been frequent reason to believe the latter , and m that case I slioul I attribute such 
fatal eftocts rather to a noiaous vapour than to an absolute and ex''e88iYa heat ” 

Professional readers xnll find much to interest them m Dr 
Hyslop’s report, and may learn a new cure for ague as prac- 
tised bjfc a Persian bakim — 

Aanong the disciplea of Eecolapios there are hosts of Arabs, Peraiaiifl, and Jews, 
men of reputed skill ana large practice, who know a hot diseasa from a cold, and 
w bo tre tt them accordingly , who while they pursue must active treatment, prac- 
tise upon the credulity and superstition of the natives, and kill their patients with 
great /efat- Aa an instance of active treatment, duung the fever of 1849 a 
Persian Hakim was caUed to a patient, v, hum he fumid ahivenng and shaking m 
an ague, fthis was decidedly a cold disease, and the remedy was evident. Ho 
ordered au earthen oven, such as they une here to bo heated and the patient to be 
put into It This was dona, and the month of the men was covered mth a thick 
bed qu3t The poor patient shunted and struggled, but the attendants were order- 
ed to keep him down until he perspred freely After a lime, one of the friends of 
the patient removed the qiult, and took lum by the arm to assist him out of the 
oven the ikin ol the arm peeled ofl m his baud , the man had been roasted to 
death 1 

This reminds ue of one among the thousand cures for cholera, 
tyhich we have seen recommended by a Frenchman as a specific 
The patient, rolled m a blanket, was to be suspended as m a 
hammock, oyer a huge cauldron of boiling water, steamed m 
&ct to death or life, as the mgemous proposer averred 

The next pawr is a very complete and important report of 
the European uenerai Hospital at Bombay, from April, 1850, 
to March, 1851, by Mr Storell, sm^eon to the mstitubon H 
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IS difficult to estnoAte sufficiently the unportanea of a, renort of 
this nature Had the vast mass of valu^e retoma, which have 
accumulated m our Medical Boar<b for so many years past, 
been made available, and a condensed arrangement publish- 
ed annually, with a selection from the reports accompany- 
ing them, the profession would now have been m possession 
of data, upon which to found somewhat authentic conclusions 
aa to the g^ubnty of different parts of India, and the hygienic 
and therawutic measures, best adapted for the preservation of 
health The report under consideration is so exclusively of a 
professional character, as to debar as from dwellmg as long on it, 
as it? ments would otherwise warrant We therefore pass on to 
a second paper by Dr Amott, entitled “ On the moving of 
troops,” which contains many useful hmts, as well for the com- 
manding officer, as for the medical man, derived from his expen- 
ence during many years m India How true are the follow^mg 
remarks on marcnmg — 

Marchmg — 'niera are very few men In tlie service, however inexpenenced or 
yoong, who see any difHculty m condactmg a march every man thiDia he nnder 
stand 8 the subject, and indeed that it is too him pie to reqcire the slightest pre-con- 
eideration Many nulitary men suppose, that if they can conduct a body of armed 
men fiom one camp to another, without anflfenng from the enemy, without loss of 
baggage, and without complaints from the villagers, that cbev do all that la repaired 
A good deal more than this, however is re<jmred for on the manner of mareh- 
ing mnch of the healthioes* and comfort ul the troops depends , and, to conduct a 
march properly, u ought to be as exact, regular, and precise, as an ordinary parade. 
With one man, the hour of atartme will be detenmued by no luted role, but proba- 
bly by has own capnee and the honr ot arriving at the new groan 4 will be a 
matter of the merest mdiflerence. The pace wdl prolwbly be guided by the pace 
of his own horse, and the halts by hia own feelings of cold or fatigue Bat this is 
not the way to march the hour of starting ought to be regulated by the distance 
to be trayarsed and, ot coarse, ui some measure by the nature of the roads. The 
hour of reaching the new camp ought to be such that the men are not exposed 
unnecessmly to the son , the pace ^ould be guided by the physical powers of the 
men , and the halts should be at regular intervals, and regulated so as to rest and 
reheve them from their fatigaes 

To accomplish these objects, it is laid down by the best authorities, and le now 
practised by ah having any experience of marching, chat the best pace at starting, 
and for the first boor, is at the rate of three miles , at the end of the boor a halt of 
five minotes is allowed. For the next hour, the pace should be at the rate of four 
nulfis, and at the end of it there should be n halt of twenty minutea. The third 
boar ought agam to be at tba rate of three miles, with a halt of five mihotes and 
then to start off at the rate of four miles, when, it may be supposed, m ordinary 
marching, the haltlUg-gronnd will be reached within the hour , so that the time 
ooDwmed in a march of fourteen miles ooght novor to exceed four hours and a 
half In forced marches, a halt of at least an hour ought tu be git en about this 
time, and then to commence again as at first 

Expenoicc has proved that the above mode of marching is the beet, and that the 
leas it u deviated from the better a very quick pace exhausts a man by the violenoe 
of the eotercaae t a slow one by Us long contmuance under hk heavy accoutremants, 
and poAapaandereipwHire. A rai^ pace, therefore, is oonauinred the best, aa 
It avoida the eKtremea, and bnngi into play alteroateiy a difi^srent set of omsc^ 
Tim halts at* isteaded to rocmit a man’s weaned enemies, to n invigorate him 
the remainder of the march, and give him an opportunity of reft^hing himself 
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With hu ptp«, ftad, if necessaiy, of reheni% nataro, and ^ ttookn^ 

orer an iocipiefit bbM^, and 6ootu As the bogle soiuds the the men sboaiat 

as nmch m poMtfde in the ordw are marching in, and w^hoot -ddi^ «ad 
bother, haU, pile arwa, and oat, «o that when ^7 again more off, tb^ bare 
metfily to irapile, fall in, and start 

By marching m this manner, and the distance being known, the time of reacbihg 
the new ground nu^ be caicnlaied to a nfcetv 1 and bo weli have I Men tbn^ 
arranged and managed, that we couldalways calculate to within ten minutes at wbtit 
time oar msrth trocud end, — and that tune ought never to be later at any season than 
one hidf hoar after sannse. By this method of manJnuK, almost any aoldJer, na- 
tive or Eoropcan, can aocomphah, even at the ooramenceraent of a campaign, an 
ordmarv matUx with ease j and those who do leel distressed, soon get over it, A 
man knows betordhand, and therefore sets his mind to it, that a certain quantity of 
exercise is before him that he has a certain distance to go and that wrth ahnost 
the same regolanw aa on hia ordinary parades, he wUl at a regulated time cc»n- 
phte It , that he win m the mo«t moderate spate of time he relieved of arms and 
heavy accoutrements, that he wUl be able to undress, drink, wash, and get rid of 
the dust he was smothered in and eitbtr rest tJl the kit romes np or, what is more 
generally the case, proinde himselt with firewood, water, or supphes, from the 
neighbonnng village or bazaar He m this case exerts bimet If cLeerfully , he *ar 
nvefl fresh, bttle fatigued and full of buoy am y and joy m the cool of the momiug 
he has time to cook and enjoy his regular me^ and, if intlmed to snooze in the 
heat of the day, he does so 

In Beng'al, it is, we bpJieye tha almost umversal practice to 
halt the men when about half through the march, which is 
usually about day-break, and serv e out to them a cup of hot 
coffee , and expenence has proved the wi'^dom of this measure 
It may be conceded as a generally admitted, although not 
proved, fact, that the system is more obnoxious to nuasmatic and 
other pestilential mfluences when fasting than when the diges- 
tive pro^ss IS going on We are also disposed to believe, 
that witli the nsmg of the sun, and the evaporation of the 
dew deposited durmg the night, these subtle agents of 
disease may he more widely diffused through the air, and 
more active m their effects than at other hours of the 
day Should there be any truth m these ■^iijipositjons, they 
would confirm the wisdom of the hot cup of coffee at sun- 
rise, the good effects of which have been observed, and 
supposed to be owing to its stimulant properties 

We shall pass 01 er the “Statistical Report ol the Jamset- 
jee Jejeehhoy and Native General Hospital, for the years 
1845—^, by J Pat, assistant-surgeon to the hospital, as be- 
ing too professional for our pages, merely extracting the last 
paragQipn, in the truth of which we are disposed, from our own 
experience, to believe Comparative stahstical tables would 
settle the question, and could easily be procured — 

In concluding this veiy imperfect report, I would wish to make one remark m 
refereoce to & pecubanty alleged to exist m natives of tbs conotiy, bcanug opos 
the subject of operative surgery, and the managenieiit of severe accidents. It is a 
very commonly reoeived ophuuu that tBudus, from the stmpk natnro of their diet, 
that abfteauoua habite, and o&er circoaistAnM*, am much more frTooralAs aab- 


V F 
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jocta tar the paformancc of sorgical operatiuns tlifiti die mhabitante of other coeD- 
tries (England for example) , and that thej recover from injunea which would be 
fatal to Boropaaaa. fitatemenle to this effect mar be fcrand ecattered thronj^wot 
almoat aQ the jouraala. Not only doea expenence lead me to doubt the accuracy 
of tiuj opimon, but actual^ convmcea me that the reverae of it is the troth so 
far from natives recovering from nyonee which would be fatal to Earopeana, I am 
firmly of opmion that thw sink under injunes from winch EnrOpeana would recover 
without dlfflcolty , and furdier, that operative surgery u lew eacceflsfal amongst 
them than it would be, under the same circumstancea, amongst EaTDpeati& I would 
wish it, however, to be understood that mv eirpenence is confined to the class of 
persons who are admitted mto this hospital, and who are, for the most part, reaidentB 
tn Bom\»y whether eapenence amongst the mhabitanta of rurai districts, ot 
amongst the better fed claw of sepovs, would warrant the same conoluBion, I am 
unable to aav It would appear, however, from the reports of the late campaign m 
the Pui\>aub, that surgical operatioDS amongst the native troops were less succesafol 
than those performed upon Europeana. 

“ Notes on the Cape of Good Hope,”^ by Mr Stovell, is a paper 
which will interest toany of our refers , for to the Indian resi- 
dent, all that relates to what he sktmld look upon as a sanatarium, 
must be an object of interest The subject has been so fully 
considered m me fourth Tolume uf our RevietJOy that we shall 
not dilate upon it here, referring such of our readers as desire fur- 
ther information regarding the exceeding salubnt), the climate, 
the mode of life, and the amusements of the Cape, to that volume 
We shall confine our observationg to the advantages it offers to 
the invalid necessitated by disease, or weakened by too close ap- 
phcation to the desk m India, to seek a renewed state of health 
in some “ more genial chme ” 

In connexion with the iurlough regulations, a modification 
of which has been long demand^ by the Indian services, the 
question of the Cape as a preterable climate to that of England 
tor the mvahd, becomes a matter of high importance bo 
long as the present regulations contmue m force, by -w Inch an 
*’■ of^r is permitted to proceed to the Cape for tno years for 
‘ the benefit of his health,” without forfeitmg his appointment, 
saenfiemg more than half of his allowances, or havmg his 
leave deducted from his period of service , so long as these high 
inducements are held out, the number, who would, from choice, 
proceed to Great Britain m preference to the south of Africa, 
must necessarily be very limited , but there is every probability 
that these provisions m the furlough regulations will be materi- 
ally altered Since the establishment on a permanent footmg 
of steam commumcation with England, the Indian presidencies 
are really much nearer that country than they are to the Cape , 
and officers on leave there, m the event of their services being ur- 
gently requiredjcould be ordered to, and wonldjom,tbeir regiments 
m Indei m little more time than it would take to communicate 
the necessity fur their services to those at the Cape Remove 
the pecuniary advantages, which, under the present system, 
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leave the mvdid Do choice, and the ^mces would theo be 
nearfy' m the position as regards proceeding to Europe as 
the other numerous and daily increasing European residents 
In India These, almost mvanably when necessitated by illness 
to leave the country, proceed to take their passage by the over- 
land steamer, and once remove the restnctions, it would be the 
same with the members of the services 1 liere is a feeling which 
no length of absence entirely eradicates, e\ en m the most worldly 
heart, which leads ns to think our iiati\ e dime would restore, m 
some degree, the ieelmgs and the freshness of youth , and in 
illness, w ith the despondency thence arising, this desire to re- 
visit the scenes dear to us trom our childhomi exert* two-fold 
power We are ready to exclaim with Coleridge — 

S] kn&«« le a wofltinc pang 

llufi ftjcl 1 hourlT more ami more • 

There s healing onh m thy wings, 

Thun brocae thit pLiy at ou Alin >0 b shore ’ 

But poetry and re vlity are t\^o vmiel^ different things, and 
we fear tliat m rushuig to the Imutuj climate ot Great Britain, 
the mvahd too often rusiies mto the gate* of the tomb Dr 
Martin than whom no one probably lias Imd greater experience 
in the treatment of Indian dise i*e and its sequelae, as shown m 
the ]Tf*rsoua of retired othcers und others, writes m term* of the 
strongest caution on this point lie says — “ I'he return of the 
‘ tropical bojourner to the land of hi* fifhiis, strange as it 
‘ may §eem, is not unaccompanied by benous risk to his 
‘ health, and by many moral considerations of a pamful and 
‘ distressing nature ” Again “ This btate of activity, ’ (of 
the cutaneous system, &c “ which holds during eight months 
‘ of the year, will explain how it is that in such climates as India, 
‘ diseases ot the air passages, lungs and kidneys, are of but rare 
‘ occurrence, while on returmng to Europe, dangerous diseases 
‘ of these organs are liable to occur My experience here (m 

* London) during the last nme years, would lead me to conclude 

* that, if there he really any such immumty from cold, during the 
‘ first year of residence m England, as we hear spoken of so 

* generally m India, it is enjoyed only bj the healthy and robust 
‘ Numberless examples have satisfied me of the truth of this 
‘ observation A dry, or even frosty cold, is well borne com- 
‘ paratively, even by the enfeebled tropical mvalid , but the 
‘ damp cold produces aensafions of mdescnbable distress and 

* depression m persons possessed of con&iderable powers of re- 
‘ gistance Many mvalids, agam, amving m England m an 
‘ enfeebled state, seek what they call ‘ Me or<tang atr of Bngh- 
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‘ ton. Mid other such plneea, during die wintw and firing 
‘ months, in forgetfolness, or m i^nonmce, that without a 
’ previous restoration of health, this said Inwnng » impos- 
‘ able of attainment Many lives are annually sacnficea m 

* tins vam endeavour " 

These and many similar passages, the warnings dictated by 
his experience, should make us pause ere we too oonfidmgly 
trust ourselves, as mv^ds, to the treacherous chmate of Great 
Britam We are convmoed, that m that numerous class of 
ailments dependent upon derangement of the liver, and bihary 
secretion, so common among residents m this country, a 
residence m the equable and mild climate of the Cape, is infi- 
nitely more likely to prove beneficial than the colder air of 
Great Bntam Without entenng into medical technicalities we 
may state as briefly as possible what is now the received opinion 
Hmong medical men, as to the influence oi a high temperature 
over the functions of the lungs and hver re^^pectively There is 
a certain amount of carbon taken mto the eystem m the shape 
of food, to be again ehmmsted, partly bj the longs, partly by the 
liver and other einunetorifsof the sjbtem The carbon m part is 
said to be consumed m respiration , and from it is supposed to be 
denved the heat of the body This consumption in the lungs 
takes place, when the oxygen of the air taken into the lungs at 
each mrairation comes mto contact with the carbon circulating 
m the blood Carbomc acid is formed and given out m expira- 
tion Now the theory is, that at a high temperature the uir is so 
much ranfied, that the same volume contains less oxygen than 
an equal volume at a lower temperatiire, hence as the capacitj of 
the lungs is the same whatever the temperature, there is less oxy- 
gen taken in at each inspiration, and consequently a less amount 
of carbon consunjed m a warm than in a cold atmosphere To 
compensate for this deficient consumption of the lungs, a vica- 
rious decarbonisaPon of the blood is established b} an increas- 
ed flow ot bile, and hence it is, as remarked by Dr Johnson, 
that “the tunotion of the liver weakened and torpid, m pro- 
‘ portion to the excitement of the hot and ramy seasons, 

‘ Womes disposed to congestion, or inflammation of its paren- 
‘ ehyma donng the cold season, and thus are produced the 

* dangerons states of disease noticed ” 

Dr Martin, referring to this as a cause of disease among 
Indians on their return to Europe, writes — “To the tumult of 

* the nervous, vascular, and secretmg functions, withm the 

* tropi^ has now succeeded an exhausted conditioa of all 

* three^ The system at large, and the oigan now principally at 
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‘ &ult, have loet thair power of resisting the cold aM 4 ajnp 
‘ atmosphere of Europe To be more precise, the mmilahan 
" through the skin, and also its functioa, which had been 
‘ raised to the greatest degree by the high temperature of 
‘ the tropica, is reduced to the opposite extreme W the cold 
‘ and damp atmosphere of our northern climate The blood, 

* which had long been drawn to the periphery, is now driven 
‘ to the centre ^'^ascular reaction seldom ensuing, the conges- 
‘ tion 18 of a passive nature There is stagnation of the portal 

* circulation, and a consequent contamination of the blood, with 
‘ languor and oppression of all the abdominal functions ” 

We have entered more fuUv into this question than is perhaps 
adapted for the pages of a review addresbed to non-medic 
readers , but it is one deserving of high consideration from all 
classes of the Indian communitv, as consequent upon the faaility 
and speed with which the overland journey is performed, it has 
become, may we not say a fashion, except in the case of an 
officer where pecuniary consideratioiis prevent it, that the invabd, 
whatever his ailments, should proceed to Europe Where the 

f idtient IS young, having been but few years in Imha, particular- 
y if the disease driving him Irom the country has been of a 
sudden acute character, leaving him weak and emaciated, with 
no actual orgamc disease, this may be all well and proper 
But to the old Indian, who has been, probably, for years labotir- 
mg under more or less biliary intestinal drsorder, whose health 
at length gives way with bttle or no actual severe attack ot 
zllnesb, to these, such a step is fraught with great danger In 
all such cases, and m those of hepatic derangement generally, we 
are disposed to think highly of a residence at the Cape, as afford- 
ing every possible chance of recovery that climate alone can 
give 

As regards the mercantile man, or man of busmess his posi- 
tion IS 80 far the reverse of that of a menaber of the service, 
that he hag every reason and inducement to prefer a tnp to 
England to a voyage and residence far away from the sjMere 
of his interests , and m his case, it becomes his medical adviser 
to weigh well, and point out strongly to him, the comparative 
advantages of the two countries, and not leave him under the 
impression that England is, from being his native dime, on that 
account best suited to restore his health 

The conclusions derived by the author, from his personal 
expenenee of the climate of the Cape, are corroborative of 
the view we have now taken He attaches much nnportauce, 
although probable not more than it deserves, to the long sea 
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vojBge, as greatly enhancing the probable benefit to be denved 
from a residence there ■— 

Srom the preceding statements reUUye to the phyaicid character of the climate. 
It IS endent that important modificationa m the syiteji are iikdy to be produced by 
a change from India to the Cape , an 3, with ordinary prudence on the part of an 
inTahd, eai,h modifications wiU be found to be highly salutary, more particularly, 
as such change mvojTeB the important measure of a lo^ sea voyage, thus gradnally 
putting the ovatem into the most favorahle state for dennng ultenor benefit, for it 
13 often of the ntmoat importance theut a chant,c of climate should neither be too 
sudden nor too great. This again le one great advantage whieh a change to the 
Cape must ever have over one to a hill station, ctco when m other respects the latter 
chmige ma? be perfectlv unexceptnmablu 

Probablv the great majonrt ot Indian ini ahds who sevk health by going to the 
Cape, are gentlemen m the different servn es who haie suffered more or lew from 
functional disease of the stomach and bowels, or chronn derangements of the 
Iner men, whose secreting and afisimilating functions are very imperfectlr perform- 
ed In many of these cases I have nut th^^ least doubt that a residence at the Cape 
la even more beneflcial than a change to Europe and certamlv far more so when 
this latter duMige obtained by a rapid mn overland, morn particularly if lU ivin- 
ter I doubt whether the impt. rtant clement of a long sea voyage for the restoration 
of health is siiflaciently kept in view let it is usually of incalcdlablo benefit, nut 
only m Its immediate results, but more pArticularlv in its ultenor effects. How 
often do we hear that Invalids running home rapidly overland, particularly m tlie 
winter montlia, find the suddtm change tea f old atmoapheTe extremely hurtful , 
and this can easily be understood ITiu exhalant organs of the external surface 
arc liable to become constneted, and the internal yiacera, hi consequence, congest- 
ed The result is frequently an ^grayation of derangement in those organs 
which may prevn lufilv have been weakened either by disease or by the influence 
of an Indian cbmate Relapses m England trom hepatic affeotiuns, os well as 
from dysentery and other duvcoses, arc jn iverfiinlly common Now nt the Cape 
we do not often meet with this The reduttiun of temperature has been gradual, 
has been preceded by a long sea voyage, and is nev er Bufflciently great of itself to 
produce visceral congestion, provided invahds are careful to guard against it by 
taking exercise, by using warm dotlimg and by preserving a rigid adherefice at all 
events for a time, to great moderation m eating and drmkiog Mr>i,t of the m 
valide from India improve greatly before reaching the Cape, and seldom bear m 
romd snfflcientlv the importance of pcrstyering in that regimen and mmle of fife 
which both the climate and the nature ol then- disease render necesaarv , yet this 
u evidently a condrtion on which alone tlwv can reasonably expect to derive per- 
maoieQt beneflt. 

Among tlie cluef elements of disease, ^eat and rapid alter- 
nations of temperature are justly regarded as not the least 
important , ana the saJubnty of a chmate may be said to 
be dependent, ccetens panhus^ upon the extent of the an- 
nual, and more particiuarly t^ daily range of the thermo- 
meter We eubjom. a table, by which it will be seen, that this 
jrange is very mconsiderable at the Cape, as compared to most 
other parts of the globe , Madeira, the supenonty of the chmate 
of which is so nmvers^y acknowledged, has a meaxi annual 
range of only 14“ At Rome, Naples, Nice, and the Medi- 
terranean generally, the extent nearly doubles this, and about 
ei^uals that of the Cape , bet in the equable djstnbnhon of 
beat throughout the year, this latter assinidates much more to 
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Madeira than the first named places , for example, the mean 
difference of temperature of Buccessivc months at Madeira is 
only 2^ — at the Cape at Rome and Nice d'’, and at Napl^ 
and Pisa 5” , whJe m steadiness ot temperature from day to 
day <a yery important quality m a climate) the Cape may 
equaUy rank yuth Madeira — 
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51 67 

75-2 

43 0 

October 

30-082 

29 686 

61 876 174 

1 68 14 

1 54 50 

89 5 

45-9 

November 

29 983 

29 643 

65-075 173 

1 71 13 

1 58 27 

84 2 

46 0 

Decerabeir 

29 fill 

29 4->J 

1 67 428 |71 

! 7S 06 

1 60 4S 

81 2 

j 55< 

Means, 

30-005 

< 29 59b 

' 61 831 7fi 

76 445 

55 627 

78 783 

^ 48-025 


Tills Table embodies full partioalars on all poinls connected with tbe character 
of the atmosphere, tn relation to Its three principal conditions of preesnro, tempera- 
ture, and humidity Each column contiuns the monthly means of dajly obser- 
Tations, concluding with the annual mean These daily observations are the means 
of observations made five times m the twenty four hours. The first colamn contains 
the height of the barometer reduced to 32 , and corrected for capiUarr attraction of 
tbe tube. In the second the readinm are corrected for the elasticitv of the 
vapours susponded ui the atmospheire. ^Xhe humidity la expressed in parts of 1 00 
considered as oompleto saturatiin. It seems unnecessary to refer to the remanung 
columns of the Table, further than this, that the thermometera are all expressed m 
terms of Fahrenheit s scale, and corrected lor index errors by companson with tbe 
standard tbemometer of the Eoval Bocietv They might, therefore, be taken as 
the mdicationa ot that thermometer, supposing it to have been transported to the 
Cape. 

It will be seen from this Table that the mean maximum tomperatnre Is 78" and 
tiw mean minimum 48“ showing an annual range of only 30°, while the dtfFenmce 
between the means of the huttest and coldest month « only 16° It will thus 
be apparent that the temperature is equally remoied from the extremt-i ot 
heat and cold , and, moreover that there la considerable equality m the ibsti ihu 
tion of temperacure throULhout the year It will also be seen that the mean differ 
ence in tbe temperature of eurt^raeivo months la less than 3° Thie is a point of 
great importance m forming a correct eetnnato ot climate, for it shows that there are 
no Buddon or great variations m the thermometer as the seasons Htwestirdy change , 
but that th«r glide law each other almost imporcept/hlv 
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Wb have 4welt aomewbai fiiUy tipon subject, bebcvu^ it 
to be one of hi^ importance to the Indtan eomiQum^ for 
the temptation ^ a tnp to England is so great, that the 
advantages offered by tne Cape are lost Bight of Some of 
them are here set form by Mr Stovell — 

Upon tbe whole, I certainly formed a very favorable estimate of the raloe of the 
Cape as a gaftatarioin. There appeared to be hat a very tnflmg amoimt of dueaea 
m any shape, and a tnoA happy exemption from tbe disease which muroands na 
here. No chidera , no remittent fever, and hot very bttle cuntmoed fever , dia- 
eases of ihe long# far lees prevalent than m Great Bntain, or in any of the colomee 
named m the last Table , and no nnnsnaJ prevalence of disease eother of the bnun 
or of the stomach and bowels. Its perfect freedom from remittent and Intermittent 
fever may easily bo explained bv the fact of the total absence of marsh, and from 
the natara of the eofl, which is formed mainly of sand, decayed v^table matter, 
and the debrv of the neighbounng monntaina, the partial deuimposition of the 
granite making it In some places a little tenacioas. 

lliere are yet several papers in this volume, which will well 
repay the attentive peru^ of the medical man, but we mast 
pass them over, having already intruded too much of a profes- 
sional nature upon our readers We cannot, however, close the 
t olume without dra wmg attention to the report m the Appendix, 
upon the treatment of the cholera in tbe Infirmary at Bombay 
on the plan recommended by Dr Mosgrove We deem it 
unnecessary to apologize to our readers, if we enter moi'e 
largely into details than may seem quite suited to the pages of 
this work, but the subject is one of such vital mterest, that 
any means of combating the disease, recommended strongly 
as this has been by Dr Mosgrove, deserves examinatioir 

We shall explam tins mode of treatment, after having 
briefly considered one or two points m the history of cho- 
lera, and first as to that qtiestAX) vexata, “ the contagiousness 
or otherwise of Cholera” Notwithstanding the almost in- 
numerable observations, which have been made with a view 
to determme this one all-important point, like every thing 
else connected with the disease, it is still as much unset- 
tled as when it first excited the attention of the profession 
What IS conta^on ^ Dr Todd defines it as “ a poison differing 
from that proauced by the putrefaction of ommal and vege- 
table matter, inasmuch as it originates, not external to, but 
within the body, and may be designated as a subtle secretion 
from the blood itself, the mode or the primary generation of 
which IS, however, wrapped in the greatest obscunty The 
mtiinatd nature of this poison, like tmit from paludal sources, 
IS quite unknown, and it is therefore better to confess our 
ignorance of its exact nature, rather than to attempt to enume- 
rate the phyacsd or chemical qualities of a substance which 
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does njQt. vtbt aijy <i€@Tee of cartamty, come liirectly umlfir l^o 
operahtm of tJiB eenee^ We eaanot lay lidd of jtlie poiaon for 
atiajysis, consequently we are obliged to be satisfied at preeeoat 
With knowing, that, like the fever pOHon, emanating feota 
paludal sources, it is a something generated in abundance m 
the hnmau body m a particular class of diseases — a peculiar 
and morbid power imparted to certain animal secretions in 
consequence ot some particular, though unknown, actions 
excited m the mg body when pre duipoaed— a poison capable 
of floating through the atmosphere around the dwelhiigs of the 
ack, and thus contaminating the very air we breathe, and spread- 
ing disease and death to those exposed to its influence ” This 
mfluenoe is, however, presumed to be commumcable, only within 
the distance of a few feet, even in diseases of the most acknow- 
ledged contagious nature Does cholera possess this character^ or 
IS it not rather an epidemic dependent on some unknown state of 
the atmosphere, as regards its electric condition, or constitution i 
Sydenham remarks, as one of the pecuhanties ot epidemics, 
that “ at their first appearance they seem to be of a more spi- 
‘ ntuous and subtle nature, m other words, more violent and 
‘ acute, as fer as can be judged from their symptoms, than when 
‘ they become older ” and this is exactly wnat has been observ- 
ed m cholera It is one of the causes to w hich may be attn- 
buted the numberless “ certain cwres and nostrums^ whicb, from 
time to time, have been forced upon the attention of the pubfrc 
by medical men and others At the outbreak of the disease 
m any one place, the mortahty is mvanably so high, that the 
medical man runs through the Pharmacopeia, in the >ain 
attempt to find a remedy capable of arrestmg its fatal march , 
as it wears itself out, after exhausting, as it were, its vio- 
lence upon the first yictims, recoveries become much more 
numerous, and the physician, ascnbing such recoveries to the 
last remedy he has tried, rushes forthwith into pnnt, extoUuig 
the virtues, it may be of strychnine, it may be of cold water, 
as his tendencies ]^ve led him to adopt the heroic, or the expec- 
tant hne of treatment Need we say that both prove eqimlly 
unsuccessful when tried on a larger scale But to revert to 
the question of contagion, which we have lost sight of, the 
experience of medical men m India is strongly against it Dr 
Rogers of Madras, m his report upon cholera at that presidency, 
after citmg the opimons of various regimental surgeons, sums 
up as follows — ‘‘ The authors of all these reports have recorded 
‘ their dehberate opinion, that the chsease did not originate 
‘ from contagion, and I believe the general voice of the medical 

o o 
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‘ profeAsion m India has always been in faTor of tlm docfcrme, 
‘ and the non-oontagion of cholera Is assumed as an axiom, 

* all non-medical persons, both European and Native ” It 
would be easy to fill pages vnth fects supporting this side of 
the argument, hut equally easy to state others, which scarcely' 
admit of explanation, except by allowing that the disease is 
contagion* m Europe the medical world may he said to he 
divid^ m opinion Dr Copland, who first writmg on the 
disedse in 1822 , has since watched its progress, traced its causes, 
and investigate its phenomena with all the philosophical 
acumen which so strongly characternes him, is a most weighty 
authority lu favor of the contagionists , after weighmg, w e must 
admit, with impartial scalpt-, the arguments on both sides, he 

delivers the folio wmg verdict — > 

■# 

116 Hflviog devoted mqch attention to tte phenomena of this pestilence, and 
to the circnm'tances characterising the difseniination of it, and having had ex- 
tensiv 0 experience m it danng its prevalence in this countrv, * I proceed very suc- 
cmctlv to state the coaclusiuns at v»liuh I arrived ae to its caasation and propo- 
gatnn. 

11 ? (aj The distemper wascansed bv mfeetion, which waa traced m many cases 
— in most of those which I saw in private practice , it was manifestly inttctioas 
according to the definition I have given ot tsimcTioiif, m the article devoted to tiie 
cunbidcratinn of this topic § 3 et eeq) 

118 (i ) It xas not caused or propagated by immediate or mediate Contact — by 
a coniiistent, raaniteet, or palpable ^'ll us or matter , but bv an cffluvmm, or miosra, 
which, emulating trom the bodv f t the affected, and contaminating the air more 
immediately surrounding the affected peraun, infected the health) who inBpired 
the air thus contanunatod ospcoiaBy when pre«diBposed m the manner above shown 

(S 93) 

119 (tr ) This morbid effluvmm or seminium of the distemper — this amtnal poison 
emanating from the infected — was ofix n made manifest to the senses nt smeU and 
even of tisto it attached itfc*-lf to the body and bed-clotbes , remamed bo at- 
tached for lengthened penods, it these clothes were shut up m confined place* , 
and reprodi cod the disease when the air respired by pro-disposed persons was con 
tammated or infected by th"* clothes imbued bv the effluvium or puison 

120 (<4) The disease was thns propagated in numerons cases , and, as I was 
convinci^ in mv ohti person, even by the clothes ot the physician without him- 
self becoming atfected An infiaited ot cuntominated an — infected m the way just 
shown — can ed an attack, without immediate or mediate contact, which was entire- 
ly mnocuoue, provided thi air contaminated by the affected person was not mspired, 

121 (e ) Placing the hand upon anv part ot the surface of a person m the cold 
or blue stage of the distemper, was often toUnwed by a pecnlimly unpleasant or 
tinghng seobation m the couise of the nerves of a healthy person but this would 
not occasion infection, it breathmg the contaminated air surroandlng the aflfected 
was avoided, 

122 (/) When the poisoned air was breathed by a healthy peiraon for the first 
timft — especially the unpleasant au in the w ards of a cholera hospital, or that Bnr- 
rcuuiduig the dead body, or that contaminated by the ovacnationa, a morbid im- 

* On Uifi introduction of the pestilence into this country, I was desiroua of ob- 
serving it in the cholera hospitals within my reach, especially in those first establish- 
ed , and my friends at the Pnvy Counrll Office furmahed me with every fgcdlity in 
accdigphtbmg rat intentlom J saw also maav eases in private practice, both is my 
own Ttomfty and in vanous parts of the metropolis and fluburba 
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Breaeon w«fi ofura felt and referred to the chest and epifsatricmi, rue to 

nreqaeiU forcible tnspuabons or expan^oB of cbegu This impceseloQ and its 
imiWiate ooaaeqtwncea generally disaj^tewed after s recourse to rtimtJl, or fidl- 
liTW^ , bat were followed by some grade or other of the distemper if other do- 
pTCMiDg agftQt8» w fear, &c^ or high pre dif^poeitiMi, fevoored their aereiop- 
iBfint. 

JSa (o') On oceamons of scbeeqaeot exposure to the efficient cause of the 
BOfllady — morbid impression was somcwbal lees manifest , and each sctccessive 
exposure was followed by less endeut effects, unless flie morbid effluTium was more 
Concentrated m the respired air 

13i. (/*. ) The operation of the morbid efittuvium or animal poison was Tiokait 

m proportion to the concentration of it in the air respired, and to the weakness of 
the person insmnng it, and to the grade of pre-dn<positioa 

125 There is no evidence to account for the generation of the choleric 

poison m the first instance, and thwe is as little ut its reproduction de novo, on 
subsequent occasions. It i» also uupoesible to form a correct idea ot the penod 
dnnng which the infectious miasm or seminium may be retained by clothes dosely 
shut up from the tur or by the dead and buried bod\ , and be ‘*tiil capable of in- 
fecting the healthy 

Notwithstanding the weight of this authoritv, we are ^tiH 
disposed to agree with the majority of the profession in this coon- 
txy, that It le not contagious but epidemic, dependent upon 
some peculiar state of the atrnosphere often localised, and show - 
mg no tendency to spread We w ere particularly struck wnth 
this feature of tlie disease in the year 1844 In the month of 
March there had been unusuallv hot weather for some days, 
when, on the 2 Ird of the month, cholera broke out among the 
chumars, or c urners, attached to the regiment to w hich we were 
attached Their huts were about one quarter ol a mile to the 
southern, or windward side of the regimental hospital, and about 
double \hat distance from the lines occupied bj the sepoys , while 
in their iminedwte ncmitv stood the elephant-shed, where the 
elephant-drivers and attendants numbering about a hundred 
persons, resided On the afternoon of the 2drd, there were nine 
of these chumars attacked b\ cholera, by 3 o’clock next dai, the 
number was doubled At this hour there was a most iiolont 
thunder-storm, with the wind from the north and west, which it 
was anticipated, would check the disease, m place of which it was 
rather ag^avated, as on tho foUowmg da\ , the number attacked 
by the disease more than doubled that of either of the pnnirding 
days On the fourth day the number somewhat diiumished, 
and no cases occurred thereafter During these four day^, ot 
a small community numbering Hbout ninety perpons, forfy-<eren 
were attacked with the disease, and tbirtv-five died, notwithstand- 
ing the apphcation of the then most extolled remedies Beyond 
this small cluster of huts the disease did not extend, although 
there was no sanitary cordon drawn around it, nor anj measures 
adopted to prevent contagion , the hospital servants "were con- 
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stantly m attendanoe with medicuaefl^ t^e irieiids of thd patjefiti 
had free access to them going eekI aoBung from tKe and 

yet not another cane occurred m the whole cantonment 

We consider that the occurrence of the disease, in connexioii 
with a disturbance m the electro-magnetic state of the atmos- 
phere, calls for more Bjinnte and extended observatioa ihsm it 
has hitherto met with, fof although it has attracted the attention 
of many able members uf the profession m Europe, their experi- 
ments, with a view of testing the accuracy of the hypothesis, 
have not been condncted with that sunultaneouauess which is 
required ere their deductions can be received as m anv way conclu- 
sive We have remarked for some years past that the isolated 
occasional cases, which occur annually to a greater or less 
extent in Calcutta, during the hot weather, generally pre- 
cede or follow close upon some change m the electric tension 
of the atmosphere evidenced m a thunder-storm or nor -wester 
We know that when the disease lirst originated in an epidemic 
form m the district of Nuddeah m 1817, the season had been 
unusually wet and accompanied w ith frequent storms of great 
violence It is an ascertained fact, that -whereas the electricity 
of the atmosphere, under ordinary circumstances, is positive, 
-whenever it is observed to change to negative, it is certain that 
ram, hail, or mist, are m the neighbourhood, or that a thunder- 
cloud IS near , if turther observation conhrm out expenenee 
that occasional cases always, or frequentlv, occur in connection 
with atmospheric di'^turbances, it would go far to anpi^oyt the 
opmiou advanced by Mr Amsley m his work On the diseases 
of Indio,” as stated in the folio wmg paragraph — 

Dr Johnson observes, m spe^ng of the diseases of the 
‘ Mediterranean, that during the strong southerly wmds, the 
‘ orculatmg system in the human frame becomes wonderfully 
‘ deranged, and according to Ritter, the electricity of the posi- 
‘ tive pole augments, while that of the negative diminishes the 
‘ actions of lite , benefaction is produced by the former, depres- 
‘ Sion by the latter , the pulse of the hand (he says) “ held a few 
‘ minutes m contact -with the positive pole la strengthened, that 
‘ of the hand in contact with the negative pole is enfeebled, the 
‘ former is accompanied with a sense of heat, the latter -with 
‘ feelings of cold 

” From these facts and con&iderations, therefore, I am led to 

* conclude, that either the absence of electricity from the hu- 

* man. body, or some important change ra its electrical state, 
‘ arising, perhaps, from exposure to a nerative electncal afmos- 

* phere, ip^y he the cause of the dreadful and destructive epi-^ 
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‘ demic, which has recently raT&^ed the East, and that the 

* Tfcisfirtadea of the seasoiLs precedii^ this fojmidflhle TiKtatw* 
‘ may support this opinion then, thia tiew of the subject 

* he correct, we may readily account for the sudden a^oks of 

* the disease, the change in the tempOTatilre and sensibflify of 
‘ Uie body, and in the fluids, which changes seem chiefly to 
‘ characterise it, and for the manner m which it has been hmit- 
‘ ed to some di^icts, eitended to others, and has succeeaively 
‘ ravaged all ” 

There is a cunous fact stated in regard to the deflection of 
the magnetic needle, during the viBitatiun of cholera in Russia 
“ Every one is fumihar,” writes Su’ J Murray, m his report of 
expenments on the nature of cholera “ with the ordinary pheno- 
‘ mena of a magnetic needle freely suspended, and wim its ten- 
‘ dency to assume a position more or less approaching to paral- 
‘ lelism to the earth s axis, that us to say, all over the world, a 
‘ magnetic needle points nearly north and south Most persons 
‘ are also acquaint^ with the common phenomenon termed the 
‘ dip or mclmatioD of the magnetic needle , thus m the latitude of 
‘ London, a needle exactly poised and freely susjiended, instead 

* of assuming a horizontal position, will settle at an angle of 70'’, 

‘ the north pole bemg downward It is said however that the 
‘ needle did not obey these natural attractions m Russia during 
‘ the lata awful visitation of cholera A further observation of 
the same character was made as to the loss of magnetic power 
m an jutificial magnet A laige horse-shoe magnet was 
found, during the period that cholera Jvas raging, to mve lost 
a considerable portion of its raagnetie power, being mcapable 
of supporting the same weight which it had done before the 
breaJbng oat of the disease From the fanned resemblance of 
cholera to a paroxysm of intermittent fever, it has been fre- 
quently surmised, that the two diseases are identical, the former 
^mg merely an aggravated form of the latter, both being iden- 
tical m the progression of their stages, and originating from the 
same cause , and upon this erroneous view of the nature of 
the disease, quinine has been strongly recommended and widely 
used as a remedy, but with Lttle success The two diseases 
present contrasts even more marked than their points of resem- 
blance As to then origin, there are no grounds for supposing 
the cause of cholera to be miasmatic, as that of intermittent 
fever undoubtedly is , in its steady onward pi ogress from the 
heart of Hindustan to the westernmost parts of the earth, 
regions, 111 which ague was unknown, were devastated ajually 
with those in which it reigned supreme 
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In the Bhenomena of the disease, the difference are equally 
fitnkujg JDr harf placed them m strong contrast, and 

we cannot do ^tW than mve them, m his own words In both 
the attack eqmmences with a cold stage, but who would com- 
pare that “ ^ cholera to that of ague In the former there 
‘ IB no feeltttg of coldkess on the part of the patient, though 
‘ with death-likc coldness of the skin, whilst m the ague patient 
* there is the most distreaemg sense of it, \nCS little or no cold- 
‘ ness of the surface, and whilst one debirea ro have external heat 
‘ apphed, the other is oppressed by it In the paroxysm of 
‘ ague, t^ perspiration succeeds the fever as this does the cold 
‘ stage, but the moisture on the surface is a part of the cold 
‘ stage of cholera, and not its sequence Ague is essential!} a 
‘ fehrile complaint, and so rarely stopped at its first paroxysm, 
‘ that we may predicate of it, that an mdividual attacked by it 
‘ will have a succession of paroxysms before he is fully cured, but 
‘ of the cholera, whether mild or malipiaiit, one cold stage suf- 
‘ fices, and if he recovers from the first cold stage, he has no 
‘ second attack of it ” The laws, which govern the origin and 
march of cholera, we may say also of other epidemics, are still 
hidden from us by a v^ through which science has as yet ob- 
tamed but a few mm and obscure indications, the ghmmermgs of 
hght, which we may hope under God’s providence may burst 
forth into a bnlhant d^vn That these ghmmermgs of hght 
mdieate an electric ajreni^y, the whole tendency of later observa- 
tions goes far to prove , but to secure the full advantages deriva- 
ble from these, it is almoiit essential that they should be* earned 
on simultaneously, and as nearly as may be m the same manner, 
over large portions of the earth’s surface Theories founded 
upon a few isolated facts are notonousH false in the vast 
maionty of cases it is ortly when a considerable numl>er arc 
collected and compared, that any tiling like legitimate deduc- 
tions can be drawn , thdse notwithstanding the fohos winch have 
been written on tlie subject, are yet wanting m cholera, each 
author has taken up Ins own tliporv and rejecting unwittingly all 
that did not, has exaggerated all that did harmonize with it, 
till there are almost as many true theories as there are certam 
modes of cure , and \et alas ^ cholera is equally fatal m the pre- 
sent day as when on its first appearance it carried havoc and 
dismay throughout the globe 

We purposed makmg a few remarks on the treatment i e- 
commended by Dr Mosgrove, which, as stated by Dr More- 
head, ifi as follows — 

Hi© trealpeat, aa explained to me by the assiatanta m the lufixmarv coniiUted of. 
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t)n the paaeot a admlasion, the admimstniaicm of thtec or fnnr puil* of odiJ- w^or ? 

the firse Tomicmg eansed by the WKier had cbased, on* dm» 

rrf calcaael were given, with an interral ot four hoars betwaeil the doeea, whan two 
were exhibited , anunoma was alao given more or lew frequently a^rdms to the 
state of collapse. Three or four person a either the friesds of tfe* pstoent the 
ftttmdantfl ui the Inflrraary, sat upon the bed, end while the state of coJhifwe con- 
tomed, asaidaoudy applied beet ly means of hot bnc^M raSved aboaftjovcr the fannk 
and extrenutios, and outside of the blanket with w^ch the patient waa careftdlv 
covered- After the first jxjpious draughts of wa^er had been taken and rejected, 
then iced water was given iii smaller quoafitiefl ateording to tjje desu* ot the pa- 
tient, and after a tune sago with wme was ot-iasionally gi^en, No part of the treat- 
ment seemed to be directed towards checking the sercus pnrgmg It was allowed 
to go on till It stopped in the natural couibc ot the disease. 

The results do not beem to have beoii more favorable than 
those attending other modes of treatment Of eighty- two 
admissions, thirty died and fifty-two were dtscliarged , but of 
the thirty fatal cases, Dr Larkworthy, the oifioer m charge of 
the hospital discards ton, six on account of their having already 
been treated by opium, four from their having proved fatal 
before the treatment could be brought to bear , but even with 
these deductions, which would leave a mortality of forty per cent , 
the mode ol treatment would liordlv warrant the conclusion 
with which Dr Laikworthy winds up his report — 

Takmg ah the inregomg circumstances into cousiderati m I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe the plan of treatment recoounended by Assistant Surgeon 
Mosgrovc to be the most efeiai-ious that has ceme under mv obsarvation simple, 
hat requiting great and immediate assidtutv, reco\ enpR a greater nnmber and more 
advanced cases of i^Uapse than I have before been witness to, and apparently cer 
tarn of cumg oil cases that have not reached that st-cte, however nearly approximat- 
uig to It f and m this opinion I think that I am frUy borne ont by my analysis of 
the KegiBter I have had the honor of sending m to fchi Medical Board 

We are more disposed to concur wnth Dr Morebead m bis 
esumate of the efficacy of this treatment — 

If, however, it be expected that m this mo^ of treatoeni, as compared with 
others, we hcvt, been provided vvith a means ormatenallv lessening the mortahty 
of chokra, I kivL no hesitatioii in it to te my helict that such tixpectations 

will not be realized 

Having expressed mvself thus so far iavonrablv to the mode of treating the col 
lapsed state of cholera witnessed by mo in the lufinnary it is necessarv that I 
abould explain rnyu,!/ ahttle more fully It the plentiful draughts of cold water 
he bad roconree to, with a new of hrmgint, about a diiUnct and more rapid reaction, 
I would remark that it does not Stem to me that this cbjtct is, in general, elfected 
by them- The reeult ot my olisciiation la distmctlv, that in the large majonty of 
cases in which collapse is tairly present, the draughts of water and the vommng 
are not followed by any sensible effect on the pulse ; and I have witnessed many 
cases m which the issue was m recovery, m which the state of pulseless cohapw 
continued trom six to twenty-four hours aft^r the rommencement of the exhibition 
of the cedd water I would moroover, ohserve, that m some instances the frajoent 
draughts of water icemod to me to keep op an imuble state of the Btomach, which 
it was afterwards troublesome to subduA From all this I lafijr that whatever good 
may accrue from allaying tl» soffenngs of tJuFst, or ftvm giving the opportunity for 
replacement of waieiy coosotueDta iff the blood by the free exhibition of cold 
water, this good la altogether hidden- We have not m the kind of catee of which J 
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spealc »dt senfflbl* evideoco pf it vet I ^roe wdJi tliote who wstiW givp dilopnti 
m cholera aceordins to the deen^ ot the patients ( and I cannot hnt thm^ that 
art) of advantage > oat the erhlbjtion oi cpld waiar did not aeeo} to me the most 
uidneptiaJ part of the tceatment in the Chokca I v'onld iktta(ji much 

more jmpoi^nae to the praiBO'erortliy awidwty vith vhoeh eitenid heat was conti’ 
Duoiielj- applied thronghont the penod ot colja^xie^ then to the jndidoos use of am- 
monifl, and the abstmenoe frqw the use vFom I caapot bat thii that Dr 
Moegroye, m gmij^ ahaot*- nndiYided prominence to the use of cold water, hw 
withdrawn attantton from the atwiig pomte in his system of managmnent of cd- 
lapsed cholera. These I take to be an aasidnous watchfolness and care, and an 
avoidance of medicd. interference. 

We add a statement as to the results of the hnmceopathjc 
treatment of cholera as practised at the Hospital Saltpetriere 
m Pans 

Dr Giullot, attached to the Hospital Saltpetnere, annoyed at 
the ill success his treatment of cholera was meehnff with, and 
atag^g^red by the high-sonndmg promiises of the adherents of 
Homoeopathy, lately gave one ot the latter six beds m the above* 
named estabrishment, the patients to be treated homoeopatki:- 
caUy Hahnemann s follower immediately set to work, and 
began to exhibit, first globules of Arsemc, then globules of 
iBryony, and lastly of Charcoal Out of seyen thus treated, not 
one recovered trials have been made at the Hospitd 

St Louis, with pretty nearlv the same results * 

We take our leave of this Volume, with our cordial good 
wishes for the contmued prosperity of the Society to which we 
owe its pubhcaUou, and a hope that year after year may add 
another number to the “ TVatisactions,* presenting as heretofore 
to the medical world, papers containing so much valuable and 
useful information 
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AeT L— a Lady'i Voyage rounrf the World A Seleciod Traru- 
lation/rom the Grrmon of Ida By Mrs Perry Sin^ 

nett Londortf 1851 

It were to do as muchmjuatice to our readers aa to Mrs. Pfeiffer 
to suppose that they are unacquainted with her name, or with 
the tact that she is a very remarkable woman, who, leaving the 
beaten tracks of jfair tounsts, and abandoning the courses pncked 
out on satm-paper charts by delicate yacht voyagers, adventured 
boldly forth on the stem reabtieeol foreign travel, and unescort- 
ed, save by those whom casual meetings and their natural good 
nature or gallantry enhsted as her escort from time to time, and 
unprotected, save by her own matronly propriety and good sense, 
(aided by a pair of double-barrelled pistols^ traversed as large 
a portion of our globe as it has ever fallen to the lot of a sin^ 
person, with very few exceptions, to peregrinate It is with 
no httle respect that, m these days of Berlin wool and the accom- 
phshmenie, we ore disposed to regard such a lady ; and with no 
little injjulgence should we be disposed to pass over any slight 
inaccuracies that her book might contain Truly gratifying 
would it be to our instincts of gallantry, were we able to hold im 
the record of her adventures as a modeie to be studied by aU 
future travellers, and to say to them, “In proportion as you 
‘ approach to the accuracy of her obsen ations, and to the vivid- 
‘ ness of her descnptions, you will gam the commendation of 
* those whose commendation is desirable, and the no less desiro- 
^ ble censure of those whose tastes are depraved ” Stem truth 
will not allow us thus to gratify these mstincte. But still the 
httle volumes before us contam much that is mteresting, and 
not a httle from which students, albeit not ^ted with the 
alchemical lore necessary to perform the problem of eitract- 
m g su nbeams from cucumbers, may derive mstruction 

iVith Mrs. Pfeiffer’s history we are not acquainted, further 
than as it is developed m the volumes before us. It appears that 
she was bom m the last century , — that in her childhood she 
had a great love of seeing all tlat was visible , — that m her youth 
she made the ordmary fours m company with her parents , — that 
she was married, and lived a domestic life , that after she was. 
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by the removal of her sons to public sdioc^s, reheved from the 
charge of watching over them, the deeire of seeing the world 
came bach upon her with mcreased strength , — 4hat she visited 
Psleetme and other countnes, — and at last adventured upon this 
great periplus, which forms the subject of the volumes now 
before us. 

A journey round the world may mean almost any thing, 
inasmuch as upon a globe any circle, larger or smaller, may be 
traced , and every such circle may stnctly be said to be traced 
Towid the globe The circle round which a miU-horse MCes hie 
weary round is a circle traced upon the sphere — a girdle placed 
round the earth,” no lets than the equator, or a meridian, or 
any great circle of the sphere. In one sense therefore every 
person who departs from bis home for a constitutional walk, 
and returns by a different road from that by which he set forth, 
may be truly said to go round the world Bat it is not in this 
sense that Mrs. Pfeiffer performed /ler journey round the world, 
as will appear when we indicate her route She sailed from 
Hamburgh to Rio Janeiro — rounded Cape Horn and amved 
at Valparaiso Sailed thence to Tahiti — thence to China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, Calcutta IVIade an overland journey to 
Delhi, aud from Delhi to Bombay , from Bombay by sea to 
Muscat, from Muscat to Bagdad , inaited the ruins of Baby- 
lon, Mossul and Nineveh , passed over into Persia , passed 
through Armenia and Georgia to Odessa — thence to Constan- 
tmople — thence to Greece — and back to Fatherland ffhua it 
aj^eoTB that it was m no jocular sense, but in sound downright 
earnest that this voyage round the world was accomplished. 
The journey occupied fexactly sixteen months, viz., from the 
June, 1846, to the 29th October, 1847 , during which time 
our wanderer truly 

Mores honainnm multomm -yidit ct , — 

was in various circumstances that might have tried masculine 
nerves, and retained throughout a calm subdued enthusiaem, 
sustained apparently by no very earnest desire after any of the 
pursuits that generally urge on men to travel, but simply by the 
desire to see vith her own eyes, and to be able to say with her 
own tongue, and wnte with her own pen, “ I have seen,” 

'W^e intend to confine our notice of this book to that part of 
it which relates to India , but we cannot deny ourselves the 
pratiffoatiOQ of extracting the record of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s prowess 
in very try mg circumstances that befel berm Brazil We have 
already etotea that our authoress began her sojoum « this worfd 
dunng the currency of the last centnry,and that she began this 
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voyage romd it on the 29th of June, 1846 , she wae therefore 
M old ae the century at the least, and how much more we have 
no means of aecertamiDg Having two months to spend m 
Brazil, ®he resolved to pay a visit to a colony of her country- 
men, established at a place called Petropolis, withm a short 
distance of Bio de Janeiro A Count Berchtold, who had been 
her shipmate from Hamburgh, agreed to accompany her In 
seven hours from B.io they reached Porto d’ Estrella and now 
we must let her tell her own story — 

From Porto d Estrella to Petropolis we had still seven leagues The 
distance ifl usually done on nmlee, for which you pay four a piece , 

but since we had been told m Bio de Janeiro that there was a most beauti 
fal walk to it throagh the woods quite frequented and eafe, as it formed the 
principal oommumcation with Minas Gkraes, we resolved to travel It on 
foot, and for this we bad also another inducement, as the Count wanted to 
boUnise, and I to oolleot insects The two first kaguea led through a 
broad valley, for the most part covered with thick underwood and young 
trees, and surrounded bv lutty mountains. J he path was beautifully adorn 
ed on either side by wild pine-apples not yet quite ripe but of a glowing 
rose colour , Imt unluckily they are not quite so good as they look and are 
therefore very seldom plucked 1 was delighted too with the humming 
birds, of which 1 saw several of the smallest Bpecies. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more dehi.ate end graceful than tliaee bttle creatuice They get 
tboir food out of the cups of flowers hovering about them like butterflies, 
for which, indeed, they may be easily mistaken The trees rather disap 
pointed me, for 1 had expected to find those of a primeval forest with ttiujk 
and lofty trunks but this was not at all the case Probably the vegeteition 
IS too strong, and the large trunks are choked and rotted beneath the mass 
of smaller trees shrubs, climbing and parasite plants The two latter are 
so nutnofotis and exuberant that they often completely cover the trees, bid 
ing not only the trunks but tho very leaves ^'VVe had made a nob harvest 
of flowers, plants, and insects, and were quiet* pursuing our wav enchant 
ed by the rich woods and the glorious prospects that opened to us from time 
to time over mountain and Valley, sea and bay even to the very capital it 
self, and the frequent troops of negroes as well as other pedeatnaus, which 
we now met, freed us from any fear respecting the safety of the road, so 
that we took little notice of a Negro who had been for eotoe time kliowing 
us, when all at once, as we reached a rather lonelv spot, he sprang upon us 
He bad in one hand a long knife, and m the other a lasso and be sigmfled 
by sufficiently expressive gestures, that it was his intenuou to murder us 
and drag us into the wood 

We had no weapon with os as it had not been thought necessary and 
had notliiBg to defend ourselves with but our iimbrellaa. In my pocket 
however I bed a penknife which I managed to draw, firmly resolved to 
sell my life as dearly as possible We pamed a few ot his blows with the 
umbrellas hut they were not strong enough, and besides, tl»e Negro seized 
hold of mine , ws struggled and it broke leaving only a bit of toe handle 
ID my hand, but during the struggle be happened to let fall his knife which 
rolled away a few steps I darted after it, but he was quicker and got 
hold of it again stnkiDg me as he did go with both band and foot, and 
giving mo two doop cote in tbs fleshy part of tho left arm I now garo my 
Mlf up for lost, aud only despair gave me courage still to make use of my 
knifa, 1 made two aUbs at the breast of my asaailaut, but onlv wounded 
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)iim JQ tha baud but m tbe m»ao time the Count sprang towards him and 
seiwd him from behind, eo that I bad time to^ up again from the ground. 
Ml tbw bod happened in lew than a minute and the woande ha had reiSeiT 
ed now rnsde the l^egro quite furtous , he gnashed his teeth fiew at pa like 
a wild beaet, and wielded bis knife with temWe rapidity but God sent ng 
help at tbifi laet moment , for we heard the steps of faorsas on the road, and 
the negro immediately left m and eaoaped into the wood , and dureotly after 
wards two horsemen made their appearance round the turning Wo bas- 
tened towards them and our out umbrellaa, as well aa our bleeding wounds 
eaplamed our eituaUon they enquired after the direction the fugitive hod 
taBen sprang again on their horeea, and endeavoqred to overtake him , but 
their exertions would probably have been m vain, had not two Negroes 
come by and offered them assieiAnce He was soon brought back tied fast, 
and when he refused to walk he received such a ehower of blows, especially 
over the head that I feared the poor oreatmas skull would have been frao 
tured He uttered no sound however but remained lying on the ground, 
and the two Negroes had to carry him along — biting like an enraged beast 
— to^the next house The Count and I got out wounds bound up and then 
continued our ramble, not without fear, however, eepOi-ially when we met 
any Negroes, but unmolested and m constant admiration of the lovely 
laudeoape > 

♦ ***♦•*♦ 

At Petropohs ns well as afterwards on our return to Rio do Janeiro, 
people wondered so much at the attack made upon us, that if we had not 
bad our wounds to show, they would ocrtaioly not have beUeved ua It 
waa said, the fellow must have been drunk or mod, but we learned after 
wards that his master had shortly before inflicted punish ment upon him 
on account of some offence and when he met us in the wood, he probably 
thought It would be a good opportunity of revenging himself on the 
whites 

We will not be so ungollant as tbe people of PetropQlta and 
Rio, but wiH constrain outscWcb impUcitiy to bebeve that the 
adventure occurred precisely as it is here related, although we 
have not the wounds otf Mrs. Pfeiffer and the Count for our 
vouchers. We should like to adorn our armoury with that 
pen-knife with which two lounges were made at the monster’s 
breast. 

Undeterred by this adventure, our authoress set off for an 
eicursiou into the interior of the country, to visit a tribe of 
Indians, and to spend a night m one of their villages. She 
was accompanied at the outset by Count Berchtold , but ere 
the journey was well begun, he was laid up by the inflamma- 
tion consequent on his wounds, and she undauntedly pursued 
the journey alone, having received a sort of half-and-half 
assurance ” as to the probable safety of the road, and taken the 
precaution to add pair of good double-barrelled pistols” 
to her equipment. It does not appear that she ever had occa- 
acm to use these formidable weapons, altbongh we have repeat- 
ed intimations that she did not henceiorth relinquish them and 
trust to the pen-knife alone But it were from our purpose to 
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linger with our authoress ut the Weatera Heflusuhero. Our 
readers urnet therefore consider that she has doubled CajDeHortj, 
seen what was to be seen in Chih, paid a flying viait to Tahiti — 
Been the lions of Macao> Hoog-Kong and Canton, and expatiated 
onthehilla and valleys of Ce^on, and once more we beg to intro- 
duce them to her on board one of the P and O Co ’s Steamers, 
approaching the City of Palaces. As it is good for us occa- 
sionally to ^ see ourselves as others see us,” we shall hope to 
excused if we should dwell at disproportionate length on that 
part of oar author’s narrative which relates to Calcutta, Here 
iB the account of her first arrival — 

About fifteen miles below Calcutta a palaoe like building made ita appear 
once with a pleaeant dwelling house beside it , this was a cotton faotcnry , 
and from this point matiy most elegant mansions in the Greek Italian style, 
and richly ornamented with columns terraces, &c , presented themselves on 
both sides of the nver but we flew too quickly po^ to catch more than a 
glimpse of them Many ships of the largest size sailed by — steamers 
daehed up and down, talcing them in tow, and the strange and animating 
bustle constantly increased and made it easy for us to see that we were ap- 
proaching themetropolisof Asia, We anchored at [Garden I each,] 

Bome milea below Calcutta and our eagineer took oompasaion on thediffioul 
ty I found in making the natives understand wliere they wore to take me, as 
signs would not always answer the purpose, and took me ashore, engaged a 
palanquin for me, and gave the bearers proper instructions 

We should not have thought of applying the epithet palace- 
lihe ” to Fort-Gloster Mills , but as we have seen very few 
palaces, our idea of what is essential to such an edifice is 
very contracted, and therefore probably very erroneous. The 
mistake as to the name of Gbrden-Reach is very excusable 
in a foreigner , but we wonder that if^ was not corrected by 
the translator In one ot the Garden-Reach " palaces,” the 
residence of Mr Heiliger, a German merchant, Mrs. Ffeiflfer 
stayed during her residence in Calcutta She was of course 
** quartered with true Indian luxury — having a bed-chamber, 
‘ a reception room, a bath-room, and a dressing-room placed at 
‘ her disposal ” We have next the usual dissertation on 
native servants, and the other details of Indian house-keep- 
ing — 

Every family inhabits a palace and keepa from twenty fiva to thirty 
servante two cooks a diab washer two water camere, four to wait at table, 
four room-cleaners a lamp-ligbtar half a dozen stable men (for there ore at 
ieast BIX. horses, and every horse must hare bis own attendant), a pair of 
coachmen, ditto of gardeners a watting maid for the lady a naree for 
every child, and a maid to wait upon the nurses two tailors, two punkah 
pullers and a porter 1 bare visited families that kept as many as sixty or 
seventy serronta. Their wages tun Irom four to eleven rupees a month 
but they reoeive no food, and only a few sleep m the bouse board and 
lodging are reokoned in tbe wages Most of tbem are married, and go 
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borne daily to eat aod eleep » they al»o buy theu? own olothmg, except tot 
b*na and girdles, and provide for th«r own washing The linen of the 
family i6 put out to wash, notwithstanding the crowd of eervants , and a 
common rate for tine w three rupees for a hundred piecpa , but the quantity 
of linen required ib extraordinary, for every thuig i» trom white, and the 
entire dress is usually changed twice a day 

ProTiBious are not dear but boraes carriages furmtare and olothea 
excessively so the three last come from Europe the horses frequently from 
Australia or Java though sometimes from Europe, and 1 have known 
people keep twenty of them 

in my opinion all this mordinate expenditure is, in a great measure, the 
fault of the Europeans themselves They see the rajahs, and great people 
of the country with these b warms of idle attend ante and they will not 
be outdone by them , by degrees the custom becomes established and 
DOW, I believe it would be diflficuU to break through it I was told 
that It could not be otherwise as long as the Hindoos were divided into 
castes The Hindoo who cleans the rooms would, on do account, wait at 
table the child 0 nuree would scorn to clean the basin that the little one 
is washed In yet, nevertheless even allowing for this, the number of 
attendants is needlessly great Even m China and Singapore 1 was struok 
by the eame circumstance, but here the number 10 double or treble what 
it iB there 

We do not think that rcbidenta in Calcutta usually have their 
washmg “done” at so much for the hundred pieces, but as 
this would be the way in which Mrs, Pfeiffer, on her arrival 
from a eea-voyage, was accommodated, the mistake is a very 
pardonable one We should say, that of the thousands ot 
eamages in Calcutta, ^e^y few have been brought from Eu- 
rope, also very httle furniture , we do not think that clothes 
are excessively dear, ^d we never heard of any im^rtation 
of horses from Java. presume Burmah is intended As 
to families in Calcutta |^ieeping from sixty to seventy servants, 
that IB, properly domeBtic Bervants, not employed m any work 
connected with their master’s profession, we should suspect 
that it 18 a mistake The foUowmg short extract wiU surprise 
our Calcutta readers, and show them how httle they know of 
the city m which they dwell — 

The DotonouB ‘ Black Hole,” in winch, in the year 1756, the Rigali 
Suraja Dowla when he took Calcutta, shut up and suffocated 150 of the 
most distinguished pnsouera ib now turned into a warehoiiae , but before 
the entrance Stands an oliehsk about hfty feet high, on which the names of 
the unfortunate men are inscribed 

W e are really sorry for the occurrence of this passage , as 
it tends, whether we will or not, to shake our confidence m 
our author’s veracity Little inaccuracies, ot which there are 
multitudes m tbe book, are very excusable, and frequently very 
amusing, but this is a statement intended to make us believe 
that tb« author saw what she certainly did not see We 
cannot even believe that it is the result of the “ tricks upon 
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tnveUer*” which eome people love to display their ingenuity 
JB perpetrating , for there ib not a single building m Calontta 
with an obebsk fifty feet high before it, which any nusduevoUs 
youth acting as her cicerone might have told her was the Black 
Hole, The only explanation that we can ^ve of the matter, 
and It ifl one on which we fall back very unwillingly, is that Mrs 
Pfeiffer, «U the time she was m India, forgot all about the 
Black Hole , but that when she was preparing the work for 
the press, it struck her that this was one of the things that^ 
she ought to have seen, and that she nad recourse to some 
book for information as to its present state, but untortunately 
referred to some one of an earlier date than 1820 At wl 
events no trace of the Black Hole, or of the monumental 
obelisk, has existed since that date. 

Our author went to visit a native gentleman, whose pfo- 
' perty, with that ot his brother, is estimated at j6 150,000 
* sterbug’* Unless we mistake the person aUuded to here, she 
might have stated his property at a very much higher “ figure” 
than this Indeed, if native rumour is at all to be depended 
upon as to the havings of the two brothers whom we supMse 
afluded to, one of whom is now dead, she would have been 
much nearer the mark if she had added an additional cypher — 

The ^at man sent for hia two eons handsome boya of four and sevsn 
yean oi age, to present to me and I int^mred after bts wife and daughters, 
though aware that I was a little out of order m so doing Our poor sex 
Btande so^ow m the opinion of a Hindu, that even a qiiceiion about them 
IB half an meult , he forgave me for it however, as I was a European and 
ordered his girls also to be eummoned the youngest waa a lovely baby of 
SIX months old, tolerably white and with aplendid eyes the eldest a rather 
common looking little girl of nine whom her lather presented to me as a 
bnde, and invited me to the wedding wbab was to take place in six weeks , 
I was BO surpiised that 1 said I supposfd of course he meant not wedding 
but betrothal but he assured me that the child was to be really married and 
given over to her husband 

When I asked whether ehe liked the bndegroom I was told that they 
were to eee e«oh other for the first tune on the wedding day and be assur- 
ed me further that among his people a father must make all possible bsste 
to provide huBbands for Ins girls as an unmarried daughter would be the 
disgrace of the father, who would be regarded as wonting in natural affeo- 
tion Wlien ha hae found a son in law whom he epprovet, he deecnbes 
to hi8 wife hifl qualities, person property and so forth and with bia descrip- 
toonshe must be contend for neither as bndegroom nor husband doe* sbe 
ever see the man to whom her daughter is given He is never oonaidered 
aa belonging to the family of the bnde*~but the young wife goe# over en 
tirely into the family of her husband 

Bad aa the condition of Hindu females is, this picture seems 
to us considerably o\ er-colourecL There is no reason whatever 
why a Hindu lady should not see her son-in-law either before 
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or after marriage* if ete has any desire to do so * and la point 
of fact all ladies do occasionally see their eons-m-law they 
live within reach 

Bafora I left the house, I went to eee an HfMirtmeot ia the lower storyi in 
which onoe » year a 4omo«tio roUgwue aervioe is performed, oalled tha 
Nattch, This festival — the greatest of the Hindus — falls at tb# begumog 
of October, and lasts fourteen days, and during that time both rich and 
poor carefully refrain from every kind of wort The merohtnt closes hiR 
eh ops and warehouses, the servant proourea himself a deputy to do bis work, 
and master and man pass their time, if not m pray mg and lasting at Isaak 
in doing nothing else The Babu related to me- that danng the fostiyal 
his saloon was richly ornamented, and the ten armed goddess Durga eet up 
in tbs middle of it She is made of clay or -wood, painted m the gaudiest 
oolouTS, and deoorated with flowers, ribbons, gold and silver spangles, and 
often real jewels The saloon the court-yard, and the ootaide of the bouse 
glitter with butidreds of lamps and lights intermixed with vases and gar- 
lands of flowers Many animals are socriflced, though they are killed not 
in the eight of the goddess, but in some remote corner of tbe house Prieflte 
ooma to wait upon the divinity, and daaomg-girls display their art to the 
sound of loud music there are amonj these women, I was told, Indian 
Elslere and Taglioms who, like them, obtain large sums for their perform 
ances at the time 1 was there there was a Persian dancer, who never 
name for an fiveniDg under 800 rupees 

During the Natsoh, crowds of visitors, amongst whom are many Euro- 
peans, go from temple to temple and the more distmgoished guests are 
entertained with sweetmeats and fruit 

The eopposition, that the term natch^ which has almoat 
been naturalized aa an Engbah word, is synonyroons with tbe 
Durga is one of those amusing little mistakes to which 

we previously alluded. ' We are liappy to say that net many 
Europeans of respectability now attend the natches given on 
occasion of this puja Would that there were none, who so far 
forget what is due to themselyee, their country, and that reb- 
gion to which they owe so much I Our authoress seems to 
Have been rather industrious in ^her enquiries into the idolatry 
of the Hindus — ■ 

TeRtiTals m bouourof the fourarmed goddcBs Kelly take f:lace several 
tim^a a year and there were two while I waa in Calcutta. Before every 
hut r saw a crowd of little idols formed of clay, and gaily painted, but repre- 
senting the moet homble figures Tbe goddess Rally is of the size of life, 
and stJetohea her tongue as far as possible ont of widely opened jaws , but 
she is adorned with garlands of flowers Her temple is a wretched build 
iug, or rather a dark bole with a few turrets st the top of it the statue* m 
it are distingumhed by most enormone heads and long tongues , their faces 
are painted red, yellow and sky blue 

This I saw through tbe door , for as I belonged to tbe feminine gender 
I was not deemed worthy to enter so great a sonctuarj os the temple of 
KaUy, but I was quite resigned to the prohibition 

The Utter paragraph is very rich, as a specimen of theoriz- 
ing upoiv,UlK data, and is worthy of being placed ad© by aide 
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With the question wherewithal Charles the Scwnd la said to 
have pn^^ed the philosophers of his day — “What is the 
reason why a bvirtg fish put into a vessel of water does 
not increase its weight, while the sanae fish, if dead, would 
make it wei^h more by the whole amount of its own weight 
What la the reason why a European woman is not 
allowed to enter a Hindu temple, while a European man 
may enter freely ?” This speoimen of gnffiniah theonsmg re- 
calls to us an amusing anecdote, which was related to us only 
a few days ago by the lady to whom it occurred. A gentle- 
man newly imported was listemng to a conversation between 
her and a dnrzi, who becoming veiy earnest, repeatedly 
assured her with folded hands that she was his father and mo- 
ther The gentleman asked what it was that he had so eagerly 
said, and on being informed, replied that he supposed that must 
be owing to the Hindu notions of transmigration [I Ot course 
the hoary-bearded son of our informant was a Mussulman, but 
that was a tnfle. 

After the visit to Kali’s temple Mrs Pfeiffer went to the 
Nimtok Ghat, the plate m Calcutta where the Hindus burn 
their dead We presume she is the first European lady that 
ever passed the limits of this enclosure, and we may safely 
predict that her example wdl not be extensively followed — 

In tins place I saw one dead and one dying man and on six tun era! piles 
Six corpses, which the high darting flamee were rapidly consunung Birds 
of the et^rk kind larger than turkejs email viiltiireB, and ravens were 
Bitting round In great nurabere on the neighhcuring roofs and trees and 
eagerly waUicptor the half burnt bodies 1 fastened shuddenug from the 
spot, end could for a long time not baniali its painful image from my 
memory 

Such 18 the whole amount of Mrs Pfeiffer’s gleanings during 
a residence of five weeks m Calcutta It is true there is not 
much to be seen or remarked on m our city , but surely she 
might have found a few more matters of interest 

Mrs. Pfeiffer s next movement was throngh the Simderbunds, 
and up the Ganges to Benares, on board the Steamer General 
Macleod Nothing strikes us particularly in her account of 
this voy^e, except her strange mistakes as to the names of 

f daces, J^techene for Kedgeree, Gnlna for Coolneah, Bea- 
eah for Bampore Beaulea, and Gur for Gour On stopping at 
Bajmahal, our authoress set out m search of the ruins of this once 
famous capital But she did not succeed, or at least all the 
rums that she found, “ certainly did not occupy a space of two 
* English square miles " From this she seems to conclude that 
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the existenc© of Gour, as a city that occupied twenty square 
mileSj, IS \ery apocryphah Our Induua readers will jwt be 
sarpnsed at her not finding the ruins of Gour at Bajmahal, 
amce their site la a good dozen of miles firom that statuml 
She made the discovery, that Mongbyr " is considered oo« of 

* the unhealthiest places in all India, and whoever is ordered 

* here for a few years, may generally take a final farewell of 
‘ his friends ” This, we think, will be news for our medical 
statisticians Her description of Benares is yery meagre, but 
so far as we are able to judge, not inaccurate. The principal 
event recorded is a visit to the titular raja, who treated her 
with great kindness, got up an extempore natch for her gratifi- 
cation, and mounting her on his own elephant, sent her off to 
Tisit his garden 

From Benares, she proceeded to Allahabad m a *^po3t*<Iock a 
conveyance whose nature it is not easy to understand, the latter 
word being Pfeiffenan for dak , and the former being English 
for the same I Here also her romamzing is arnusmglj^ at fault, 
converting the native name ot the city Prdydp into Broy 
From AUahsbad, she went to Cannipoor, (Cawnpore) and 
thence to Agra The followmg is her account of the fiar-famed 
Taj — 

The last sight I went to see in Agra was the admired and world renown 
ed Taj-MahaJ, a naoiiunient ereot^ by the Saltan Jeban to the memory of 
hu favourite lady Narr Mahal but the sultan's own memory has been 
more indebted to it for every one who sees it naturally aeba* after the 
name of the monarch whcae word ot power called such a etruoture into 
being The naroea of the ^obitect and builder have unfortnuately been 
lost many have aaonbed it to Italian mastera , but when we see ao many 
magnificent works of Mahoraedan artists, we should either deny them all, 
or he willing to acknowledge tbis 

On an open terrace of sandstone twelve feet high, standing m the 
middle of a garden, is reared an octangular moB<|ue of white marhle, 
with high arcades and minarete at the four comers The principal cupola 
nsea to a height of 860 feet, and le surrounded by smaller ones All round 
the outside of the mosque are sentences from the Koran m letters of black 
marble inlaid In the principal apartment stand two sarcophagi, in one 
of which repose the remains of the suitan, and in the other those of his 
favounte and they, as well ae the lower half of the walls are of theriuheat 
moaaio, inlaid with eemi precious stones One of the most beautiful things 
about it 18 the trellis-work of marble by which the sarcophagi are surrounded, 
and which la so delicately and exquisitely wrought that it looks like cMved 
ivory It IS also ennohed at top and bottom with semi precious stones and 
among them one was pointed out to me called the “ gold stone ■* end which 
has perfectly the fine colour of that metal it is very costly, more so than 
laps-lazuli. 

Two other mosques stand at a short distance from the Tc^^^Mahal^ which 
onywhara else would be much admired, but they we httle noticed lu the 
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piwMJWof « rtrueiuw, of ffJaob a trireller 8*y« aot wjtkont «4 *od, tbat 
“ it Baem# too pHr* — too holy to be tha work of human hands AngeU/ 
he adds,'* muethaTS brought it from HeaTen and a glass oaae should be 
thrown over it to Tpresme it eren from eyeiy breath of air , yet this mau- 
«ieutn baa already stood 260 years, bat it m as perfect as if it were just 
finished Many traToUera faftye aeeerted that its effect ib peculiarly en- 
ohantmg by moonlight and accordingly I paid it a viait when the moon was 
sbming gloriously, bat I did not at all agree with them that the effect was 
improTfid, and almost regretted to bare weakened thus my Erst impresaion 
Amidst ancient nuns or Gkithw buiHiDgs, moonlight siercwcB a mogio 
power, but not so on a roonamattt of polished white marble, for that only 
falls into vague undeSned meaaea like heaps of enow 1 cannot hut suspect 
that the first traveller who visited it by moonlight, did so in company that 
made everything charming, and that the subseij^ueut ones ha+e only repeat 
ed after him 

We quite agree with Mrs. Pfeiffer on this point m msthetiCB* 
The bgbt that is suitable for “ fair Melrose ” cannot be, the 
light m which to sec the Tai Mahal aright 

Through Futteypore to Delhi was her next stage , in her 
Ignorance, she sadly libels the fair children of Hindu 
community — 

The pcatt»st girlish faces peep modestly out of these curtained bailia 
and did not oue know that in India on unveiled face is never an iDnooeht 
onSi the fact certainly could not be divined from their looks or behaviour 
Unhappily there is no country ui the world where there are more of tbis 
class tbaxi m India and m a great meoaurs on account of an absurd 
and unnatural law the girls of every family are betrothed when they ai-e 
only a few months old , and should the hnoegtoom die even immediately 
after th 0 »ohild is considered as a widow, and cannot many again Ihe 
estate of widowhood la regarded as a great mislortune tor it is supposed 
that only those women are placed m It who have m Boraa preceding life, 
deserved such apunishmetit Most of the young women so situated become 
danoing girls. 

We yield to none, m our estimate of the evils anamg from 
the practice of early marriages , hut it 13 too much to suppose 
that the childreu in Delhi sent out to take the air m an even- 
ing are all prostitutes, and that most of the young widows 
throughout India become dancmg-girls I Upon the whole, 
however, we find more information, and fewer mis-Btatements 
respecting Delhi, than generally occur m our traveller^'s desenp- 
tion of places and things , which 13 probably due to her 
having been the guest of Dr Sprenger, who showed her great 
kmdnesa, knew what he had to desenbe, and could desenbe it 
m her own language.^ That in Calcutta she had fallen amongst 
wags willing to play on her gnffinism, is evident from the 
atram of many of her remarks , and not least from the fact 
that she was strongly impressed while here with a sense 
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of the danger ot proceeding beyond Delhi, on accoant of 
the country being positively over-run with Thugs I Al- 
though this impression was dissipated at Delhi, she still 
could not proceed to Simla, on account of the season , and 
therefore took the nearer road to Bombay through Central 
India Her first mam station, after leaving Delhi, was Kotah, 
where she did not had the Resident, Captain Burdon, but was 
kmdly entertamed by the Surgeon, Dr Roland Her next 
stage waa Indore, where she was hospitably received by the 
Resident, Mr Hamilton, who treated her with princely hospi- 
tality, and made arrangements for forwarding her to Ajunta On 
her way to the lortress ofDowlutabad and the temples of Ellora, 
she made a digression to take part m a tiger-hunt. We must 
give the account in her own words — ■ 

When Captain Gill understood tliat I wished to Tisit the renowned for 
tress ot Dowlutabad, he told me that no one was admitted to it without an 
order from the commandant of Aurunjabad , but he added, that he would im 
mediately send a messenger thither for one, and he could at the same tune 
bring me a card of admission for Ellora There and hack the messenger 
would have a distanoe of 140 miles to go and all this courtesy was shown 
by Englishmen to me, a German woman, without rank or distinction of 
any kmd 

At lout o clock in the Tnoraing the captam faTOured me with his company 
at the coffee-table, and half an hour afterwards I was Bitting m my baiU 
pursuing my journey 

Maroh 9 — Early m the morning I mounted my horse to visit the rocky 
temple ot Ellora but as it often happens in life, I was reminded of the 
proverbial saving ‘ Man proposes and God disposes, and inst^d of the 
temple I saw a tiger hunt 

I had scarcely turned my back on the town where T had passed the night, 
when I saw advancing towards me from the bongolo several Europeans, 
Bitting upon elephants We stopped on coming up with each other, and 
began a conversation from which it appeared that the gentlemen were out 
on a tiger hunt as they had had information of eome being m the neigh 
hourbood, and they invited me if such sport did not terrify me too much, 
to join them I was very glad of the invitation, and soon found myself in 
company with two of the gentlemen and one native, seated in a box about 
two feet high, which was placed on the back of a very large elephant 
I he native was to load the guns , and they gave me a large knife to de 
tend myself with in case the tiger should spring up to the edge of the box 

Thus prepared, we set off for the bills, and alter the lapse of Bome hours, 
thought we had come, probably pretty close to the tiger s den, when sud 
denly one of our servants exclaimed, ' Bach Jack,* that is Tiger! ’ Glanng 
eyes were seen through the bushes and at the same moment several shota 
were fired The animal was soon pierced by several bullets, and now dash 
ed at us full of fury He made such tremendous springs that I thought he 
must infallibly soon reach our box, and choose himself a victim out of our 
party This spectacle was temble enough to me, and my fear was presently 
increased by the sight of a second tiger I behaved myself, however, so 

* Pfeifferian for BUg 
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ralmtitly, tbat tio one of tbe gentlemen euspooted what a coward I waa 
Shot followed shot The elephants defended themselves very cleverly with 
their trunks, and after a hot fight of half an hours duration, we remained 
victors, and the dead animals were m triumph robbed of thexr beautifnl 
skins The gentlemen were so courteous as to offer me one of them, but 
I declined accepting it, as I could not have delayed my journey long 
enough to have it ihied and put into a proper state 
I got a good deal of praise for my courageous behaviour and I was tdd 
tiger hunting was really extremely dangerous where the elephants were not 
very well trained If they were afraid of the tigers, and ran away, one 
would he very likely to be dashed off by the hrancbes of the trees, or per 
baps left hanging upon them and then would infallibly become the prey 
of the enraged animal It was of course too late for my visit to the tem 
pies this day, so I had to put it off till the following morning 

In seven weeks from Delhi onr traveller reached Bomba7, 
where she cultivated an acquaintance with the Parai doctnnes 
and ritimlj visited Elephanta and Salsette, and saw all that is to 
be seen in the metropolis of the Western Presidency She 
then left India, in a srnall steamer bound for Buesora, and here 
we must take our leave of her 

From all that we have said, and especially from the extracts 
we have introduced, our readers will form their own jud^ent 
as to the ments and dements of this book. It is certainly a 
cimoBity m its wav, and is pleasant to read, but tor any 
purpose of information or instruction its value is not great, on 
account of the inaccuracies with which it abounds. In fact, 
whatever gratification iirs Pfeiffer herself may have received 
in the caurse of her voyages and travels, we do not think that 
her narrative is particularly valuable^ In the course of our 
perusal we have frequently put the qua^ion Cut bono, and echo 
in reply, has faintly whispered No ” 
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Aet n — The Life of Taou-Ktoana, late Empemr tf Chtnet^ 
with Memoirs of the Coart of P^ng , xnciudmg a Sketch (f 
the principal events in the ffttiory of the Chinese Empire dicnnff 
the last JiJ^years, Bp the late Bee, Charles GtUziaff, atUhor 
of ike JUislory of Cktna^^ « China Opened^ frc. London. 
1852 

Although this volume was probably not put to press tail 
after the death ot its author, and was not publish^ tiU after 
the tidings of his death had reached England, yet it does not 
labor under the disadvantages usually incident to posthumous 
pubhcations , since it was fidly prepared for the press, and trans- 
mitted for publication to England, by the author himself TVe 
cannot but regard it as matter of thankfulness, that he had 
completed this work before his summons came , for although 
the account that it contains, both of the late emperor’s life, and 
of the events of his reign, is but meagre, yet we beheve we 
may safely assert that Dr GutzlafF has not left any man behind 
him who could give even so complete and so accurate an account 
both of the one and the other Accustomed as he was for 
BO many years to live on terms of familiar intercourse with 
thousands of Chinese of all ranks and classes — ac^jnamted with 
the language and habits of thought of the people, to an extent 
to whi^ no European ever was before — he was able to bring 
the discnminative powers of a shrewd and mteUigent»iDmd to 
boar upon the sentiment# of the Chinese, respecting the character 
of their sovereign, an<? the important events that occurred in 
the course of his reign \ while the position that he occupied 
during and since the war between Britam and China, and the 
important port tlmt be had to take, as principal interpreter, m 
all the negotiationa earned on between the representatives of the 
two nations, gave him better opportumties than any other man 
enjoyed, to trace the tortuous windings of Chmese policy and 
diplomacy, as exhibited in that most important cnsis of China s 
histo^. As it would have been deeply to be regretted that 
Dr, GrntzlafTs knowledge of these thmgs should have died with 
him, so it 18 a matter of correspondmg satisfaction that he lived 
long enough to prepare the work before us for publication. 

We are at issue with Dr Gutzlaff respecting the sentiment 
contamed in his opemng paragraph — “To be an emperor of 

* China 18 perhaps the highest dignity to which a moi^ can 

* aspire. Lieaving out idl that superstition has added to the 
^ exalted rank the monarch holds, there remains still very much 
^ which would fill minds like those of Alexander and Napoleon, 
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* evoa at tbe acm^ of their glory, with envy It is not neoes- 

* sary to talk abont the great emperor aa the pnnee of prmoea, 

* the vice-^erent of heaven upon earth, the very representative 
' of all hving bem^, to give a sublnne idea of his position , 
^ the simple fact of being sovereign over three hnnared and 
'* eixty-five millions of human beings, is enough to raise the 

* autocrat m worldly estimation.” we say that we are 

at issue with our author respecting this sentiment, we do not 
mean it merely on the high ground, that there is a dignity to 
which mortals may aspire — and which mortals may attain — 
above that of any earthly sovereignty whatsoever We apeak 
merely of the comparative di^itiea of earthly thrones, and 
we know of at least one which we would far rather occupy — - 
we trust there is no treason involved in thus permitting the 
thought to glance through our mmd — than that of China W e 
will not allow Alexander and Napoleon to be the beet judges 
on such a question , and without doubting that thfzr sentiments 
would have been abn to those that our author imputes to them, 
we can say for ourselves, and for all nght-thinking and sound- 
judging men, that it were far better, and a fiir higbendigmW, 
to be the constitutional ruler of a free, happy, and loval people, 
than to be the nominal sovereign of a third part of the human 
race. And that no emperor of China can be more than the 
nominal soverei^ of his vast dommions, the work before us 
seems to us in^putably to evince We deny not that the 
charactdi: of the emperor will exert a considerable influence on 
the condition of a portion of the pedple, nor that a man of 
goodness and energy combined might do much good were he 
placed on the throne of China — as indeed where in the wide 
world will a good and energetic man not find or make the 
means of doing ranch good r’ Neither do we deny that such 
on emperor might derive some degree of happiness and satisfac- 
tion fixim the coneciousoess of diffusing blessings around him 
But for all that, we are very certain that the throne of China is 
not the seat on which a wisely ambitious man would seek to sit. 

We have all along known that the power of the emperor 
18 scarcely felt m the remote provinces of bis dominions , that 
in feet the Mandarins, as a body, are the supreme rulers, that 
while they are individually responsible, the supercession of 
one only makes room for the appointment of another, so that 
the authonty of the body is still maintained , and that the 
emperor's power extends no further than to the choice of those 
who arc to exercise a virtually irresponsible authonty But 
jfbile we have long known this m the general, we do not re- 
member that the impression that so it is, and that so it must be. 
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was ever bo vividly produced on our mind, as it has been by 
the perusal of this plam and etaraight-forwaj^ narrative Thie 
author has no theory to maintain — no point of pcditical doctnne 
to establish , he simply relates events as they occurred, and 
represents the state of things as he saw it daily before his eyes. 
But simple as is the relation, and plain as is the representation, 
it clearly indicates that the miB-govemment of the country, 
even under a good emperor, is greater even than we had ima- 
gined, and that the emperor has almost nothing in his power, 
either lor the prevention of evil, or the accomplishment of good. 

We leave out of view the tyranny of custom by which the 
occupant of the impenal throne is swayed and shackled , the 
necessity of his actmg according to empiric rules, and the ab- 
solute impossibility of his exercjamg independent judgment on 
any occasion True, it may be said that any emperor may break 
through these rules, and refuse to be for ever wrapped in the 
swaddli^ clothes of tyrannous custom True, he may do this, 
but can he do this and contmue emperor? We suspect that 
this is an impossibility , and tliat the first symptom of an em- 
peror’s mdependeuce ot thought and judgment would be the 
signal for a revolution. At present it seems to us that the em- 
peror of China has but one thing to depend upon for the stabi- 
lity of his throne — that is the mutual jealousy and hatred of 
the nobles and Mandarins. Divide et tmpera is the maxim, on the 
adherence to which his safety must depend , but let any emperor 
attempt an innovation which it would be the interest of the 
whole of this body to r^ist, and his downfal would be sure 

Meen-nnig,who on aicending the throne took the nameofTaou- 
Kwang, was bom m 1 7 » 1 His succession to the imperial dignity 
result^ from a combination of unlooked-for occurrences. His 
grand-father, Keenlnng, m the exercise of that nght which al- 
lows the emperor to choose any one of hia sons as his successor, 
had designated several of his sons m succession , but those de- 
signated had either died, or had forteited the affection of their 
father His final choice fell upon Keakmg, his fifteenth child, 
the eon of a concubme Keakmg was the father of Meen-ning, 
who also was the son of a concubine, and who had attained the age 
of maturity when Keenlung abdicated the throne The reign 
of Keakmg was distinguished by nothing more than by Ueentious- 
nesa and mis-rule His court was a scene ot endless debauchery, 
the people were fli^eced unmercifully in order to furnish to the 
monarcn and his dissolute courtiers the means of not and excess , 
and various attempts, m which some of his own sons were en- 
gaged, were made upon the life of the emperor On one of 
these occasions, Meeu-nmg (Taou-Kwang) saved his father’s lifet 
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fttiJ was in cooBequenco nonmiftted lua sneceBSor^ Thus it was 
contrary to aU reasonable expectation, that Taou-Kwang^ became 
ect^ieror, his father having oeen chosen only after seteral of 
hi8 brokers, and he in like manner having been chosen by Jua 
father in consequence of a single act of intrepidity 

It was fortunate for Taou-Kwang that hia grandfether lived 
so long, and that his tastes were formed m hu court, and not 
in that of hi8 own father In that court he had acquired a taste 
for athletic and manW exercises, which preserved ium from 
the debauchery and effeminacy that disgrace the court of lea- 
king The following brief account of hia character la given 
by our author — 

Me«nmng Oouldnot fail to he oooasiona^ly pr«Bent Bit the peutiee grvea 
by hiB father, and to behold tbe abandoned onaracters of thoae who eoiisu 
tuted bi 8 bosom friends and that he, in such a hot bed of vioe, should have 
hieathed a pure atmosphere and left this den of all that was vile, unanihed, 
18 matter of admiration, and epeaks volumes in favor of hia character He 
avoided on the other hand all interference and never remonetraCed, what 
ever might happen- Nor did he come forward, as the appointed betr of the 
crown, to aiTogate those honors whiib in that character woiJd fall to Ins 
Bhare Had ha shown the least inclination to exhibit himself as the future 
ruler of the vast empire he would with many of his beet contemporaries 
have Boon ceased to behold the light of the t-un It was his unasBuming 
ehamcter that pleased hie father moat , for he gave no rise to saapioion 
and betrayed no emotion amongst the moit trying scenes when hi* kindred 
and acquaintances were hurried to execution and he lived without making 
any party for himself Wlieu he had Ins bow and arrows his match loot 
and horse, Meen nmg was satisfled aud cared verv little for the tiffairs of 
the State, *wbiob were bevond bie reach Being totally devoid of the talent 
for plotting none of the grandees ever made him a confidant of their 
plans,, and even slander could not aeciise him of having meddled with 
politics 

Such was Meen-mng, when the death of his &ther in 1820 
raised him to the throne If we had reason to believe that it 
was purely the love of field-sports, and indifference to politics, 
or disgust at his father’s licentious and tyrannical proceedings, 
that induced him so stedfaatly to stand aloof from public affairs, 
we should sympathize, somewhat more cordially than we actually 
feel ourselves able to do, with the eulogium just quoted from the 
work before ub. But we confess that we can see but little m 
hi8 character save eelfish caution, nothing in his refraining from 
taking |)art in the plots of the day, but a deeper plot to return 
the position in the emperor’s favor, which by a lortunate accident, 
he Imd won. However, even in this view of the matter, we 
must remember that caution and deep plotting are qualities 
more in esteem among the Chmeee than amongst us. 

Be this as it may , it required a man of mature judgment (Taou- 
Kwong was m his thirty-ninth year) and of cool and cautious pru- 

h. K 
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dence, to aucceftd an €m|>etor like Kealang, under wboe® bad 
reigo the kingdom had fhllen into a state b^enng upon anar- 
chy , disorder and miamle having obtamed the unche^ed aa* 
cendancy in all departmente ot the Government Hia first act, 
after being fairly seated on the throne, was to clear the Augewa 
stable of his father’s harem and court, “ The silent, the pensive 

* Taou-Kwang’' (says our author) “ whom every one Mheved 

* to be unfit for holding such a high station, began to look about 
‘ m order to effect the necessary reform?. The Harem bad been 

* made a place of abomination, and the vilest of woman-kind 
' reigned there supreme. Thither, therefore, the attention of 

* Taon-Kwang was first directed he dismisBed the women, al- 
‘ lowing each to return to her parents and relatives there 

* were few that had not secured large sums by the most nefanous 

* traffic. The comedians, buffoons, and all that class were 
< also discharged, and the whole establishment was cleared ” * 

* * And now Taon-Kwang’s care was directed to the Govern- 
‘ went The cabinet claimed his first care , and the removal 

* of ministere, partly on account of their age, partly for having 
^ been the creatures of his father, took place successively But 

* in these proceedings no violence or injustice was done. It 
‘ had been customary, on the accession of a new emperor, to 
^ mulct the richest among them, and having done so, to draw up 
‘ a register of their crunee, in order to condemn them to the 

* utmost penalty Now, the changes took place gradually, 

‘ without the slightest vituperation ” ^ 

So far all welL Bui the work of destruction is proverbially 
easier than that of construction , and Taou-Kwang was not the 
first monarch who found it easier to remove a bad cabinet than 
to replace it by a good one At no time have good, unselfieh, 
and patriotic men abounded amongst the Chinese nobles ; and 
the dissolute reign of Keakmg had well nigh rendered the 
breed extinct. The emperor therefbre tried the hazardous ex- 
periment of being his own minister, but the experiment did 
not succeed, or at least but partially Bv degrees, therefore, he 
took to his counsels the best men that he could find , and the 
descriptions which our author gi\ es of these men seem to us to 
be masterly sketches, with an air of reality about them that m- 
dicates that thw are drawn from the life, and with no appren- 
tice’s MDCil We cannot give a more favorable specimen of the 
work before us than by extracting one or two of these accounts 
of the oounseHora of Taou-Kwang We begin with Lung, 
whose name la not unknown to Europeans. 

The people however hoped that the famous Lung, once so celebrated 
aa a BUiestnua, and now baxuched from ths court, woifid be called 



m this, he bid a very strong advocate at Conrf 

In a short tima be was made Governor General of the piovmoe of Chih le 
a very high poet as Pehn la situated wUhm its jurisdiction rfe obtained 
quite the ftscendanoy m the cabinet, talked a good deal and wrote atiJl 
more Being given to hard drinking he oftfin appeared in the eeuncil eh&m 
her with a napkm dipped in water round his head to coo] his eranium He 
then was the soul ot the mmietry disousemg all the points with great volu 
bihty giving much good advice, and pioving ot some avail to TaouKwang 
But the emperor wished to be tree from vain interlocutors, and U»refo« 
availed himself of an opportunity to send this too powerful grandeeto JEo lo 
to eottle some qiiarrels there Thus he was freed from Lungs preaenoe, and 
began to breathe again 

The blustering, sw^aggcring, reckless Lung, does not at all har- 
monize with the current ideas respectmg a Chinese grandee , 
and we suspect that he was not a type of a large class Much 
more in accordance with the general ideas respecti^ the class 
to which they belonged, are the characters of Buying and 
Hegan, the former bemg a better than average specimen, and 
the latter perhaps a little worse , but both possessing the generic 
characteristics, flexibility, sycophancy, and unadulterated selfish- 
ness Another pair equally dismaying the characteristics of the 
order, were Muhchangal and Keshen But we pass all these 
and others over , and extract with pleasure the sketch of Elepoo, 
of whom we do not now hear for the first tune , and our good 
opinion of whom we Eire glad to have confirmed by Dr Grutzlaffl 

The very opposite of thie great etatesman was Elepoo a man older 
than Taou Kwaog, and in early hfe attached io his person Hw 
whole oharaoter was that of straight forwardnees, without blandishment ho 
had little talent but great honesty of purpose whenever this waa wanted 
he waa the man As ha often epoke his niind freely, he gave frequent 
offeni/i and waa repeatedly exiled to the provinces where however, he held 
high oflBoes let bis master never took off Ina eye from Bis faithful servant , 
and when every one thought that he waa forgotten, asammona waa all at once 
issued to call him to the capital There b» was again treated with great 
respect, un^jl bis unconquerable uprightness brought on another rupture 
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It M tnilp refreshing to meet with such au honest Johu-Bull- 
like old fellow amongst such a squad. Trujj a sturdy, brave, 
heroic man, a truth-loving and fBitn*-keeping man, in tie midst 
of a nation of liars and covenant-breakers. With all the 
fearlessness of Lung, and without his boisterousnese and 
immorabty, a man of the hedge-hog * breed — happier, we 
dare say, m his exile than m hw recal — liking oetter to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse chirp,” having a consti- 
tution better attempered to the atmosphere of the country 
than to that of the court Such a man was worthy of a better 
fate than to be subject to the malice of Keahen and the caprice 
of Taou Kwang We set out by stating that our ambition 
does not point to the occupancy of the Chinese throne as an 
object intensely to be desired , neither does it lead us to wish 
forji place at its foot. We will not spoil the effect of the de- 
scription of this fine fellow by extracting any more of our 


* On the SavM atupie frtJwto principle, we onght to acknowledjfe oiir obllfiatfon to 
Mr Doi^lfls JerToId for the idea that leads to this comparison Aa many of oor read- 
ers may be ignorant of the peculiar merits of the hedge ho-r, it is altogether dae te 
Elepoo, that we shnnld quote the passa^ at length, in order to Tindicate the tlaima to 
be regmrded bb a compliment, of an epithet that will not, perliapB, be generallv aehnow- 
ledgea hi that quality ^ 

“ Give me all bosom triendB like him,'’ (says Mr Jerrold In the peraon of Mr Can- 
atick I, for then there d he no deceit m em you d eee the a orst of em at the beiM 
niiig Now look at this fine honest feUow What plain, atraightfonrard tmtha he 
bears about him 1 Yon see at once that he la a li>mg pin coabuon with the nfaiB 
potati upwards, and matantij you treat him after hiB open natnre Ton know he'n not 
to be played at ball with yon take m with a glanee afithat im extenur signifies Zd 
ought to loye him tor his frankueas Poor wretch ' tis a thousand and I thousand 
tune* the nun of him He has. it la tmo an rtf t,, 


tunes the nun of him He hi«. 
with them— bnt a h^rt of hone' 


- - — a tnousana 

It is true an ontsule of thoraa— heayen made him 
* "* t He bears a plam extenor , he shews so many 

poking troths to world, tlAt the world, in revenge, couples every outside numt 
with an mtenor devih He is mhde a martyr for this imquity— he hides nothing Foot 
Velvet ® 

a pit^» said king Cup, “that all hedge hogs are not trangiated after 
your fashion 

« What a better world twould make of if" answered the Cyme “But no fiir 
no tkaft the Mrtof thing the world loyefl," and Capstuk pointed to a hand’ 
some tortoiM-shell cat, stretched at her fullest lengtb upon the hearth.” a 

meek, cosy face she has a placid, quiet sort of grandmother look-may aU iwWd 
mothera forgiie me I Then, ^ see her lap milk, why, you d think a drop of hfnod of 
any sort would poison her The irretch 1 twos only last week she killed and ate one 
ot mj doves, and afteiyards sat wiping her whiskers with her left paw, ag WoT 
ably as any dowager at a tea party I nursed her before she had anv ey^g ^Tok ^ 
her ^nefactor, and she has sat and purred upon my knee, as thongh she knew all she 
owed me, and wm trjmg to pay the Sebt with her best si^gmg forSTh^ iS 

j ^ Capabek , « and aU ttie world knows U , but the world 

don't t^nk the worse of em tor it, and ft>r this reason , they can when tbey IdT so 
well hide (^ws Now poor htUe Velvet here-poor 4rmin 

a hunted and worrledfor being, as Imav^ say nlaln 
SMlten , w^e pw fa petted, and may sleep all day long at the fire. bec^LT^shrs w 

4 



waa willing to secure it, if that could be done without much 
trouble, or any expense It does not seem” (says our author/ 
that the emperor engaged in any particular pursuit , his mma 
‘ needed not to be constantly occupied, and required relaxation 
‘ rather than incessant application The eunuchs ivere the phn- 
* cipai men who appeared before him, and they received his be- 
‘ bests m a lew words, often very uninteUigiblc.”^ A good easy 
man, such as you meet with in many an English manor, enjoying 
of a morning his new-laid eg^s and his newspaper, and then 
eauatenng out with a gun on fais shoulder and a pointer at his 
heels, not so much from a desire of doing execution amongst 
the partridges, as with a view to check a hereditary tendency 
to corpulency 

But these halcyon days, these piping times of peace ” 
could not last always. The first interruption was from a 
revolt of the Turkomans, whose country had been added to the 
Chinese empire in the days of Keenlut^ These men, goaded 
to madness by the oppression to which they were subjected, 
and having their national animosities inflamed by religious 
enthusiasm, were organized and led on by Jehangir, a man of 
dauntless courage but little skill in strategetic arts A great 
army was raibed and sent against him, and the balance cl vic- 
tory vibrated for a considerable time There was every pro- 
bability that it would finally settle in fiivor of the Turkomans, 
until silver was brought to the aid of steel The followers of 
Jehangir, even those that he had considered the most faithful, 
could not resist the soft persuasion of the Sveee They de- 
serted him one after another, gave up the cities that he had 
taken, and at last one of them betrayed himself into the hands of 
lu6 enemies. The fate of this Oriental Wallace was not 
unbke that of his Caledonian prototype He was taken to 
Pekm, and there his body was hacked to piecefe, Taou-Kwang 
the w hile looking on, and taking such pleaaur© as he might in 
the spectacle I The Turkomans were now at the mercy of the 
Chinese, and their tender mercies were cruel Turkistan was 
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toTQed into a deaeit , tiofi Taou-Kwaug took what aorae men 
call a noble revenge ! 

Thia ntwng took place in 1826 and! 1827 The e^t wa« 
to drain the treasury of the empire, and thereby to entail 
diflSeulties upon the emperor, from which he seema never 
afterwards to have been wholly extricated For one thing 
it led to the virtual sale of aU offices That is to aay, 
patriotic gifts were solicited These were given with the tacit 
understanding that the donors should be recompensed for their 
gifts by official appointments These they no sooner received, than 
they set tbemselvea to fleece the people for their own re-imbnrfle- 
ment , and they did not of course keep very accurate accounts, 
or cease the operation of fleecing when they had realised the 
sum that their offices had cost thpim 

The next distiubance of the eiupeiore peace of mmd arose 
from an earthquake which occurred m the province of Honan, 
by which thousands of lives were lott , and from an inundation of 
the river Yang-tze-keang, which overflowed the whole conntry 
around Nankm, drowned many persons, and by destroying the 
crops, introduced all the miseries of famine. Taou-Kwang 
seems to have been deeply aflected by these calamities, and to 
have really exerted himself to relieve the distress 

In 1830 fresh disturbances broke out m Turkistan, but the 
emperor, profiting by his former experience, managed to put 
them down by judicious applications of money But while 
peace was thus established, domestic calamities pressed • heavily 
on the emperor The, detail of these we must give in our 
author’s words — ) 

3 be emperor bad <wreral children bora to him amonRst others a son 
wiio had now ) readied his twentieth year He was the beir-presamp 
lire as many beJiered and proud, peihaps of his high destinr ha gare 
offence to his futber A quarrel ensued m whn,h it is said the emperor lost 
hiH temper and gave personally with his own hand obaatiaement to the 
pnnce lha >oiing man was infected with the vice of opium emokiDg at 
that time very common in the Harem and died from the consequenoes of it 
This oocasionsd many evil nimoure and iaoo Kwang was himself aomisedot 
being the murdererof bis child though there is certain evidence tn prove that 
he was almost inconsolable at his doatb * * * The ehook however, was 
too great for the emperor he fell amW of a verv serious disorder bis life was 
despaired of and lus brother Hwuy wang, fixed upon as bis suooessor 
the very prince who at lus accession waa too young to he entrusted with the 
cares oftlie State A strong faction was formed at the court in favor of this 
prmoe who had a great name for sagacity and moderation but the spoil was 
soon diBSOIved hy the recovery of the sovereign who hence conceived a 
great dislike towards the competitor and repeatedly degraded him This 
was not, fiowever, the only misfortune that nefel laou Kwang , one much 
more deeply felt hy him, wag the loss of his spouse in whom all bis afleotaona 
Wfre centr^ He had loved and esteemed her while still a prmce and he 



have quoted is somewuai ooaoure, out we uo uvi auppwe iv 
ifl intended to express that the rumours referred to, imputed the 
prmce’s death to the chaetiBement he received at the hand of 
hi8 father , but rather that the fact of that chastisement inflict- 
ed 80 shortly before hie death, gave rise to the suspicaon that 
the enraged father earned his resentment so far as to compass 
the death of his son by other and less i lolent means , and this, 
we think, is unlikely to an extreme degree 

Aa to the emperors concentration ot his afleotion upon hia 
wife, there are several passages m the book which we tmd it 
difficult to reconcile. Take for example the following ** To 
‘ ^ve an example of oontmence, Taou-Kwang confined himself, 

* ux his mtercoursa with the sex, to the woman of his choice, 

‘ whonuhe had long before married , and he raised her to the 
‘ dignity of empress ” — P 51 Compare tins with the follow- 
ing — ** Thither (to a countrv-seat nei^r Pekin) the emperor 

* retired, to spend the time with his fnfends and some concu- 
‘ bines , and there he was seen to glide sohtardy tlirough glades 
' of trees , or in company of some women, proceed in a boat 

* along the miniature rivers. He was then lost to all the .vorld, 

' eunuchs guarding carefully the entrance, and all business 
‘ being banished from these sacred preemeta ” — P 74 This is 
represented as the life that he haWually led, and we confess 
that it does not m our opinion indicate a very strict contmence. 
Take another extract. — His mind was partly reheved by the re- 
‘ port that two Chinese concubines had borne him two sons, (one, 

‘ the present emperor, Hien-Fung, born in September, 1831,) to 
< be a support to his declining years.”—-? 102 We confess our 
inabihty to reconcile these statements, and strongly suspect that 
th^ are irreconcileable. 

Several years seem to have passed m a sort of disturbed 
peace, or petty warlike operations against sundry rebelhous pro- 
vtncee, the armies that the emperor sent against them, were. 
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generall/, slb it appears, unsuGcestfal , and then he had recourse 
to the means that had stood him in So good stead in Turkistan. 
The lueuigants were bribed to give np them leaders. These 
were sent to Pj^n and cut in pieces, and a fiimous *Victmry 
was gazetted, This is a singular feature in the Chinese c^mac- 
ter The emperor is perpetuajiy issuing prodamations which 
he knows to be utterly false, thepe^e mow them to be fedse ; 
but they profess to believe them. I^e emperor probably knows 
that they do not believe them, and they probably know that 
he knows that the^ do not believe them, but the sumee is kept 
smooth , and that is a great matter in China, — and elsewhere I 

In the midst of these distractions, Taou-Kwong solaced him- 
self by a second marriage The olnect of his choice seems to 
Imve been a paragon of excellence. Let us give Dr GutzlaiTs 
account of her — 

TaouKirang was etiU mourniLg oq account oftlie dead' of bia coneort with 
whom he had enjoyed for twenty six years counubial bliss, when a beautiful 
woman, with the highest aocomplishments drew upon hprself his oboioe 
as second empress She was a Manohno maiden, who instead of whiling 
away her tune m Irivolous pursuits bad betaken hei-self to literature, and 
studied statistics Being acquainted with all the details ot Goyemment, 
she filled her now exalted sphere with much dignity She knew how 
little judgment her husband poaaeseed bow unable lie was to sway tlie em 
jure and she resolved forthwith to become his proxy without appealing so 

So then it appears that bos hUus can be made to fit the amalL 
est feet , and certain other garments to fit other Chinese female 
limbs I We continue opr quotation — » 

The Chinese look upon the government of women as the worst slaven 
and would never allow any pi assume supreme authority 1 lie lady tliere 
fore, instead of ostensibly nreddling lu politics lived m the mnerraostrecesMii 
of the Harem, and directed the whole marbinery with coDeiimmate skill 
J here was not a Single impuitant measure m contemplation of which ehe 
did not previously receive notice Ihe attachment of her husband to her 
was unbounded and ehe used tins power for the weal of the country, to 
guide his steps 1 he most diatingiushed statesmen were recoramendeu by 
her to hia choice , and all proceedings was so arranged that they answered 
this end 

Jlo nenod during lus whole leign shewed so much vigor anvi aotivity 
The new men she chose, and the measures wliuh she put into operation, 
proved efficient , and from one end of the empue to the other her bene- 
ficial yet invisible power was felt She was for i ears the guardian angel 
of the empire , the faithful affectionate counsellor of the emperor, and 
the mother of the country , for in works of benevolence she shone oonepicu 
OU8. Yet she never usurped power never obtruded berselt never kept 
favorites to promote them to high offices Ihus she was a powerful aid to 
her august spouse for almost sn years lucessantty occupied with the welfare 
of the nation and never giving any occasion for slender to say that she held 
the reins of.Govemment 

Unfortnrrately, she bed no children and another woman more beautiful 
than she herself, being put in the way ot her husband, he fell in love, neg' 
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leritod bift fauikfxd «&d afieotiorute v£fo, tmm^A tl««tb {7 fab 
ftwnc®. 

A good, likeable, eenwble woman ihia, and wall wortfey of «. 
better "fete With these details before ns we can scarcdy 
endoiee our aiitbor^a certifieate of Taou^Kwacg’s exemplary 
condact in hil domestio relatioi]^ He might be much letter 
in tb^e Tespects than many o&ers — ^his own father for exam- 
ple , butt It was one the first leeBona that we learned, — and 
we have never since unlearned it-— that ** two blacks do not 
make a wiute.” But in judging of Taou-Kwang, it la only fair 
to consider the circumstances of his birth and education He 
was a Manchoo, brought up m the coiut of a tyrannical grand- 
father, and afterwards in that of a monstrously bceutious 
father He was not a man of much mind or character, and it 
IS surpnsmg that be resisted so well as he did the evil influ- 
ences to which he was exposed These con8iderBti<ma, while 
they must not lead us to approve much of his conduct, may 
weU mcline us to chanty in our judgment of the man He 
was good for an emperor of China, at the very top of his class , 
but that class is a low one m the scale of morality and intelli- 
gence. 

We may safely presume that our readers are in geneml well 
acquainted with the relations that subsisted between China 
and Great Britain during the existence ot the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly of the China trade, and with the constant 
bickerings that ensued between tbe agents of the Company 
on the one hand, and the Hong merchants and authorities of 
Canton on. the other The abolition of '(that monopoly on the 
granting of the present Charter, and the appointment of a Bri- 
tish nobleman to protect the interests of our commerce, then 
thrown open to pubhc competition, was the beginning of that 
eenes of events, which eventually, m 1840, brought matters 
to a crisis It waa a great gnevance to the Chmeae authon* 
ties, that Lord Napier, the appomted guardian of Bntish trade, 
insisted on remaining at Canton They insisted upon his resi- 
ding at Macao, and visiting Canton only on permission granted, 
when be had busmess to transact. They refused to receive 
hie letters, and directed the Hong merchants to stop the trade 
The following is a fair specimen of the tone that they adopted 
It 13 an ofiici^ despatch from tbe governor of Canton to the 
omperor — 

The dispoflition of the English barbariaxis la ferooioue Xhej trust m. 
tbe strength of their ships and tbe eHecnyenesfl of their guns , but the 
inner eeaa haring but eballow water wnh many banks and rocks, the said 
barbanan eblps, Ihoagb they should discharge their guns, cannot do it 

L h 
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With full offeot* Tlie b^rbwian eye Iwmng placed huneelf m the central 
flowery land, we are in tbe state retotively of host and guest If be should 
madly t.hinlr to overleap the bounds, our tropps may oompoaedly wait to 
do their work , and be will be found powerless. ^ 

These utterances were forth, ae we believe, m perfect 
smcenty and good faith The Chinese were perfectly igno- 
rant of our resources, and of tite power of our ships, gone and 
troops. In the very first number of the Calcutta, R^iew, it is 
humorously, but sadly, shown, that this ignorance was mu- 
tual, and that it was the cause of many sad events. The Eng- 
lish had been accustomed to “regard the Chmese with a degree 
of contempt, q^uite eq^ual to that with which the Chmese re- 
garded the JEnghsh , and the idea that they could make any 
"—ffitftijafflonst a British army, never entered into any sane mmo. 
But we order oi eventa The emperor 

an(f hiB adviser^ expect that war would 
ever baf^, or ths^^ outside barbarians'’ would ever dare 

to mour the seyer^ displeasure of the pnnee of pnneea No 
preparations were disor- 
ganized, the nays ^ nullity, the forts 

at the mouths of nvers were supposed to be amply Buffici- 
ent to keep the fo^fi^uera at a distance. When, therefore, 
two British frigates >Pa86ed the Bogue forts, heedless of the 
fire that was opened npo^ moved up to the anchorage 

at Canton the tulmmated a tremendous despatch 

agamst those who forgotten their dutjr as to 

permit them to pass. also suggested that the army and 
navy should be unprovJd, but nothing was really done, and 
Lord Napier’s death settlement ot the difficulties be- 
tween the traders Hong merchants, put a stop for that 

time to any further ^oceedmgs. The trade went on , opium 
became an mdiapen&i-^l® necessary to hundreds of thousands 
of the Chmese people ol all ranks, and notwithstanding the 
prohibition ol its importation, was actually imported to so 
great an extent, thS the price of it not only swallowed up the 
whole price of the t exported, but besides dromed the coun- 
try of silver to a gr^t extent This alarmed the emperor, 
who put forth all tbeT eeverity of those penal enactments with 
wluch the Chmese abounds, m order to stop the importa- 
tion of the drug Commissioner Lin was appomted, as 

the most unrelentmgf ftmctionory in the whole empire, with 
full powers by every T means to repress the eviL The history 
of this anxious tune, especially of the conduct of the Bri- 
tish Commissioner Elliot, m giving up the whole of the opi- 
um then in the ships oV^ destruction, must be 
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fresh in the remembrance of all onr Teadera. It was now 
evident, however, even to the emperor, that the English were 
not disposed any longer to snbmit to hie arbitrary measures , 
and in 1840, when a small Bntish squadron appeared off the 
coast, they did not find the Chinese wholly unprepared to re- 
ceive them. 

The whole events of the waif^ are so folly sketched m the 
article to which we have already alluded in the first number 
of the Ccdadia Revnwy that we need not repeat any of the 
details here As to the efforts that were mdustnouely made, 
m India and in England, to vindicate the war from the chsirac- 
ter ascribed to it an “ opium war,” we must say that in our 
estimation they were unsuccessful It might be called a war 
in defence of free trade, and so it was , but only m defence of 
free trade in opium It might be called a war of vengeance 
for the injuries done to British subjects and their property — 
but that property was opium, and these persons were mjured 
solely in consequence of their violating the Chinese laws m 
their capacity of opium-traders As to the abstract right of 
a nation to interfere with the freedom of trade, we shaU say 
nothing , but it is a right that is claimed and exercised by 
every nation under heaven that engages in foreign commerce , 
and by the English no leas than the Chinese. Our opinion there- 
fore 16 that the war on our part waa wholly unjustifiable Tbia 
13 a humiliating confession, but we cannot help it. We be- 
lieve that good has come out of the war, ultimate good to Chi- 
na , but tins 18 to be ascribed to the all-ruling providence of 
Him, whose sublime attnbute it la to be from seeming evil 
BtUl eduoing good,” — aye, and from real evil too 

We are not sure that the amount of the despair to which our 
victones reduced the Chinese haa e\er been so fully stated as 
it IB m the work before us It la well known that every de- 
astamed by the Chmese was reported to Pekin, and 
Diazoned forth m official gazettes, as a glorious victory But 
our old hedge-hog friend Elepoo had courage to tell the truth , 
and when there was every appearance to mdicate that our army 
would advance upon Petan, he dared to tell the emperor so 
Such was the effect of this intelligence upon the mmd of the 
emperor, that he actually gave orders that his effects should 
‘ be packed up, that he might ffy to some of the interior pro- 
‘ vmces.” This fine fellow had previously been disgraced, be- 
cause he had fulfilled an eng^ement fo give up some Eng- 
hsh pnsoners , but his master knew that, despite that honesty 
which was in bis eye the greatest fault, he had q^uaJities which 
made his services too valuable to be dispensed with , and it is 
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to bun that tibe tenmoatioa of tbo war la doobUoae to be aE^ 
cnbed He died juet after tbe coHcluaioB of tbe uegotiationBf 
— clearly the saviour of hie oouittry 
The Bntiah war was the last e>eiit of any importance in the 
life of Taou-Kwang Hia old age was not spent m peace. 
Insurrections la vanoas parts of the empirej ana the low state 
of his treaBTuy, were constanf' sources of gnef and anxiety. 
Above all he was made to feel that the prestige of invincibi- 
lity had departed from him Although the gazettes represent- 
ed matters as if the result of the war had been a complete 
victory on the part of the Chinese, yet every man m the em- 
pire knew that this was not the case, although they might not 
know the full extent of the humiliation to which the emperor 
had been subjected, and of the concessions that he had ^en 
compelled to make The effect of this knowledge was doubt- 
less a diminution of his authonty over hie own subjects, and 
an increase of the frequency of ineurrections, which even in 
the early part of his reign were of frequent occurrence. To 
the insurgents he was obbged to make concessions, and of 
course their demands rose gradually as they discovered their 
own power, tdl at length many parts of the country were m 
a state bordering upon anarchy He now made a bold stroke 
for popularity bv eepoifiaing the cause of the people, as agarnst 
the nobles and IMaudanns — a course of policy not unknown 
amount despotic rulers. This course of proceeding gained 
only m a \ety trifling degree the afiectiona of the peopk, with 
whom he never came into immediate contact, while it alienated 
from bun those of the nobles with whom he associated — if af- 
fection indeed they had, other than the one master-passion of 
self-interest- Amidst those distresses he had but one satisfaction, 
a wretched one truly — but fitted to the calibre of his mind. 

'Whilst the national treasury was empty, Taou-K Wang’s was 

* full Even during the war, he had been accumulating large 
' sums of money from the confiscated property of unsnccessm 
^ grandees , who were, without distmction, sentenced to heavy 

* penalties, or who lost their all by a single stroke of the ver- 
‘ milion pencil Withencreasingyearstheavanceof Taou-Kwang 
‘ increased he would not part with a single ounce of sil- 
' ver, which lay then m an immense heap, useless to himself 

* and others hie heart was entirely m his treasure, and he felt 
‘ wretched if he could not constantly survey the ghttermg 
‘ baubles spread before him.” An attack of severe illness m 
1845 gave occasion to a re-produotion of the same discussion 
respecting the euccession, that had vexed him so much m 1831 
On hiB recovery, he entered mto a compromise with his brother, 
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to the effect that Hwn^Wang ekmld eticceed, but that he 
ebould adopt the son of Taon-Kwaag, and enBure to him the 
next succeesion. Six loi^ and weary years did the old man 
wear out,— years of distraction and anxiety, relieved only by 
the oontemplation of his well-filled coffers. 

At length that death, in wl^se ** warfare there is no dis- 
charge,” removed him, at once fcOm the anxieties of empire, and 
from the delights of wealth, on the 25th February, 1851 He 
died in the seventieth year of bis age, and the thirty-first of 
biB reign. 

An eventful reign it was for China, beyond any that had gone 
before, and frau^t with results which will only be develo^^ 
m the distant future. The future I China’s future I What 
18 destined to be its complexion ? It la a solemn ^eetion , 
and the full answer to it la hid in the counBels of Him who 
alone ‘‘ knoweth the end from the begmmng ” Hut this we 
may safely say, that things cannot very long remain m their 
present state. Even now China no longer stands quite apart 
from the world , her people have been, to a email but a real 
extent, constrained to acknowledge the brotherhool of humanity 
Commerce is exerting its civihzmg influence upon them to a 
degree unknown before The Gospel, which ever makes pro- 
gress, however imperceptibly, his been introduced amongst the 
teeming millions, and it will work upon them a sure ultimate 
effect — that effect which it has ever produced upon the nations 
amongst yvhom it has been diffused in its punty , the growth 
of the highest order of civilization, the gradual development 
of free p^tical institutions, the dimmution of human sufferings, 
and the augmentation of rational eiyoyment. 

Whether Chma is destined to continue an undivided empire, 
IS a question beyond our power to solve Certamly it appears, 
that under its present form of Government, it cannot long hang 
together But whether the Government shall be modified, or 
whether the empire shall be broken up, it la impossible to pre- 
dict. Equally beyond our reach it is to answer the quesnon, 
whether, m the event of a disruption, the fragments will conso- 
lidate into independent kingdoms or republics under native rule, 
or whether some of them will become provinces of foreign powers, 
whether some section of the Anglo-Saxon race is destined to rule 
over portions of this mighty empire, and Japhet to dwell m the 
tents of hia brethren, or whether they are to dwell together m 
amity and peace, timted by the ties of a mutually beneficial 
commerce, a common civilization, and a common faith That 
the one or the other of these events will be yet realized, we 
do not hesitate to affirm with confidence, and although a 
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long time may yet have to elapse, and many sad and deplorable 
events may be appointed to occur, wa have no doubt as to the 
ultimate issue 

And now to return to the work before nfi , we have freely 
expressed our dissent from onr author’s opinions on some points, 
but we have great confidence in the truth of hw statements, 
and the general correctness of his viewa. The volnme will 
well repay perusal, and we have much pleasure in cordially 
recommending it to our readers, both as the life of a somewhat 
remarkable ratui, sketched with judgment and discnmination, 
and one castmg much hght on the condition of a large portion 
of the human family 

As to the character of Taou-Kwang himself, mtellectual and 
moral, we must, as we have already said, judge him as a Tartar 
prhice. We have been struck in the course of reading hia hfe 
with the resemblance of his mental character and habitudes to 
those of a late English monarch, “ He would have shone,” 
says Dr Gutzlaff, " as an honest tanner , and in any position 

* of hfe where solid qualities, but not a bright understanding, 

* were required” Economiced to a degree bordering upon penun- 
ousnesB , kindly and gentle in his own feelings, and affable to 
an unusual extent, yet stem to excess in the mamtenance of 
the seventy of a barbarous penal code Devotedly attached to 
a religion, not m its genius intolerant, yet personally intolerant 
from a mistaken notion of what that rebgion required of him 
Fond of the qmet of retirement, yet unhappy m 4ua own 
family to whom he was devoted , a lover of peace, yet 
engaged in an endless snccession of wars, and m his latter days 
m the most important warfare that ever employed the arms of 
his country — aU this might be said mdifferentlj^ of Taou-Kwang 
or of George the Third And as the latter pnnce was a worthy 
man, and not upon the whole a bad king, so was the former 
perhaps as good a man as the religion and morahty of China 
could be expected to produce, and as good an emperor aa the 
pohtical system and constitution of the empire would admit 
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Aet til — Saunders's Montfdy Magazme^ Nos V and VI — ■ 

Article “ Vedantism , &r^ the Religion of the Vedanta.” 

Iw noticing Mr MuUens’s Prize Essay on Vedantism, in our 
last number^ we refrained fixun entenng into a full discussion on 
tlie subject, having already frequently alluded to its character 
and dogmas m prior numbers of the Review But the eunultane- 
ouB appearance of an essay on Vedantism in Saunders' Delhi 
Magazine directs our attention to the theme once more , and we 
embrace this opportunity of contrastmg Vedantism with Chnsti- 
amty, not with respect to their origin, but with respect to 
their quality We shall not ask whence the rival ay sterna 
severally come, but only what they are We shall leave the 
question of revelation altogether apart for the present, sfnd 
eiamino the rivals only m an utilitarian light The world 
18 getting more and more utilitarian eve^ day Tjet Utihty 
then answer if she prefers Vedantism to Christianity 

Vedantism declares that God is one, one without a second , 
absolutely, and by necessity of nature, one This is also the 
Chnstian’s laith — yea, it is the very fundamental article of 
hi 8 creed ‘‘ Heir, O Israel ' the Lord our God is one God 
But the monotheism of the Bible means only to deny the 
existence of other gods. Vedantism goes further, for it also 
denies the distinct existence of all other creatures. God alone 
exists, alone m all the umverse, and nothing exists but He 
Every other apparent thing, that hvea, moves, or hath a bemg, 
IS only a part of Has eternal and uncreated spirit, and destin- 
ed, when purified from the pollution it has derived from its 
connection with matter, to be absorbed into Him a^aim 
This 18 the orthodox Vedantic opimon Some regard it as 
overwhelmingly grand An absolute umty — on* without a se^ 
cond, displaying itself m diverse cliaracters, through the medium 
of illusions, IS perhaps a magnificent idea, that overwhelms us 
with a vengeance * it la certainly one well oalcvdated to amuae 
the gemus of speculation, of fancy, and of dogmatism. But it 
brings with it no conviction , for it is too far removed from the 
sphere of reason and common sense Our own faculties rebel 
against the hypothesis, and reject it as sublimely fantasticaL 
The Chnstian feels that he cannot subscribe to it. His God 
too, he believes, is every where, filling heaven and earth with His 
immensity, and present alike m beings animate and inanimate 
Yes, He is the beauty of tbe stars, the bnghtness of the sun, 
the purity of tbe heavens , from Hun the politician denves hia 
sagacity, the philosopher his wisdom, the soldier his coolness 
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and undaunted courage we all breathe His air, Hib spirit 
animates us, Hia power upholds us. His guidance directs us j 
m Bhorf, "in Him we live and move, and have our being But 
this idea of the divine nature is independent of the existence 
of the things and hves thus pervaded by the Deity, and the 
spirit of IS never confounded into sameness with the ^mt 
of man The Christian believes that all life has been created by, 
and 18 distinct from, God Nothing approaches him either m na- 
ture or m magmtude, and no virtue can render the spirit of man 
absorbable mto that of hia Maker Nay more, he brieves that 
not only la the human soul distinct from God, but distinct m 
each individual As many men, so many souls. The Hindu 
farmer has not a common soul with the czar of Russia, no, 
nor with the wandermg Esquimaux of the Arctic regions 

Now, we ask not which ot these doctnnes is true, but 
we ask which is more useful , whether it is more for the advan- 
tage of men that they should receive a doctrme which is irt 
accordance with the consciousness and judgment, and common 
sense of all mankind, or that they should strive to persuade 
themselves mto a belief that they do m some wav believe a 
doctrine which is contradictory of all the dictates or conscioue- 
nesa and common sense. 

The God ot the Vedanta is again represented as apathetic ta 
the concerns of the world — inhabiting, in a state of profound 
abstraction and infimte blessedness, his own etemi^ This too 
18 a strange idea, and must have ongmated in the mistaken 
notion, that the conduct of the world would be an employment 
sufficiently irksome to disturb hia felicity It leaves us expos- 
ed to the huffetmgs of a cruel world, without a single prop to 
support us, deprives us of every hope of assistance, and throws 
us, infirm as we are, altogether on our own imbecile resources. 
It too mihtates strong^ a^nst the Christian’s behef, who 
recognizee the Divine rrovidence exerciemg a constant su- 
permtendence over the affairs of life, and contmually in- 
terested m the well-being of Hia creatures The God of 
the Bible sleeps not , and nothing happens m all the univeree 
but what He 1 ms designed and foreimown He is represented 
as standing to us m tiie nearest relations, as our " father,” by 
whom we are protected every moment of our lives , as our 
** counsellor,” by whom we are instructed m the duties of our 
station , as our trust and stay in danger, and our scdace and 
comfort in affliction If God were mde^ " like one asleep,” 
as the Vedanta represents Him, and unmindful of our ways and 
doings, there could be no utility of such a being, as far as we 
ore concerned, and the necessity of paying hrm any sort of 
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adoration or homage would altogether cease , for he that cares 
not for hia creatures, of course cares little whether they exalt 
or neglect him The necessity of acting well in life would 
necessarily cease also 

The Chnatian again clothes his Qod m a radiant panojply of 
moral attributes, but the Vedanta allows no such perfection to 
Brahma. is omnipotent and he is eternal, self-existent and 
unchangeable , in a word, the greatest of beings But the qua- 
lities that could alone make such a nature attractive to man are 
not allowed to him He is merely a great being Notasi^Ie 
feature m his character is calculated to win for him the 
tions of the human heart He does not love, and he does not 
hate — he is neither merciful nor benevolent, neither jealous nor 
capable of wrath Even the fundamental point, that God con- 
ceived a desire to create worlds, is hotly contested by subtle 
disputants, on the ground, that it la impracticable for a simple 
being like Brahma to feel any feeling, and that it would be a 
reproach on his immutable nature to suppose that he should 
cherish any desire He is mrgun^ or devoid of qualities. Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, speaks exphcitly, not only of the love 
and mercy, the goodness and truth of God, but, also, of His 
lealousy and wrath , and almost seems to assert, that to deny 
Him these attributes is to deny, so tar as human nature is con- 
cerned, that there is a God at alb He is wrathful because ot 
Hifl bitter hatred ot sm, and He is jealous because He will not 
relinquish His glory, nor His praise, m favor of graven images , 
for beside Him there is no other God. 

The notion of God, os inculcated by the Vedanta, is also too 
metaphysical to answer any useful pu^se. AH claves of men 
alike require religious mstruction The unlettered workman 
stands in as much need of it, as the learned sage , the poorest man 
wants it as urgently as the richest But all have not the 
same mental powers. The mtellecta of all are not equally 
strong Hence the need of a religion, simple in all its pnncipal 
beanngs, adapted to every understanding, and competent to 
gmde all men to one peaceful haven And this need the Ve- 
danta does not supply It is not only beyond the appreciation 
of the vulgar, as it itself very candidly presumes, but, we 
should say, it is unsmted to the apprehension of aU. At every 
step the enquirer finds himaell lost as m the mtncacies of a 
labyrinth, for even its most essential doctnnes partake more of 
the character of metaphyMcal and enigmatical problems to puz- 
zle the wise, than of admitted reli^ous truths for all to accept. 
The very Upamshads themselves Bear testunony how some of 
the subtlest philosophers were perplexed m endeavouring to 
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Rpprecjate the religion Ae an iniitance, we need cite only the 
quencB of TJ^waputi, m the Chliaada^a ITpaniehad, to the 
SIX enquirers after dinne knowledge, oome to him for in- 
struction, together with their answers. ^^"Whom dost thou 
wor^ip ?” he asks of each of them mdividually , and one an- 
swers that he worships “ heaven/ another the sun,” the third 
“axr,” the fourth *‘eth.er/ the fifth “water/ and the aiyth 
“ the earth.” These were the answers, not of ignorant men 
unlearned m the Sc^tures, but of sages who were, to quote 
the language of tho Upanishad, “ deeply conversant with holy 
wnt.” In another place, in the same Upanishad, Nar6da, soli- 
citing instruction from Sanutcumar, says of his previous stu- 
dies, “I have learnt the Eig Ved, the Yajur Ved, the Sam 
‘ Ved, the A th'irt'an, the fourth, the Itihasa and Puran,” &c. 
* *• * “ All these have I studied, yet do I only know the 

‘ text, and have no knowledge of the soul ” Pew enquirers ever 
come so prepared to the search after truth , and if even 
those who do this can err so widely, the fault must be m 
the system, and not m the men How far the Vedanta 
would have been sufficient to meet the wants of the human 
race, if all men had been philosophers, is not the question , 
though its success even m that case may well be doubted 
We must take men as we find them, and not as we might 
wiab they had been , and we find them ignorant and 
wretched, poor victims of their passions and prejudices, the 
best sullied with sin, the worst wallowing in imqmty For 
such a multitude, a religion so obscure can have no charms, 
and people might well prefer, as they have done, rather to how- 
to stocks and stones, and images created by themselves, thmi 
approach the pale of its mysteries. Christianity is wholly 
free from such obscurity It is open to the comprehen- 
sion of all, the learned and the unlearned, the sage philosopher, 
and the illiterate peasant The fundamental truths of the 
rehgion be withm reach of people of the meanest capacities. 
To the lowly in spirit, and the humble m heart, was it origi- 
nally preached, and, though, more than eighteen hundred years 
have mpsed smce its first promulgation, the lowly m spirit and 
the humble m judgment are still its staunchest followers. It 
does not appem to philosophy in addresemg the ignorant, for 
philosophy mistrusts herself, and has never yet succeeded in 
curmg a distracted mmd It appeals to its own pure doctrmes, 
and to the heart of the sinner w^ approaches it. Hence has 
such tuumpbant success attended its footsteps, hence have men 
of ever?’ variety of temper, rank and circumstance acknow- 
ledged its influence. 
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Vedttntism believer also m tiie Mrfection of the humao 
spirit The soul le a spark of the Deity, and can never err 
“ As a crystal may receive on its surface the reflection of the 

* colours of a flower, itself remaining clear and underling no 
^ chaise,” even so the soul is unaffected by ant AU that is 
wrong is its connection with matter, or rather with illusion , 
and it IB tins only that renders it bable to rewards and pumdi- 
ments, to neither of which, as pure spint, it would otherwise 
have been subject. Chnstianity, on the contrary, is founded upon 
the fact of the souI^s depravity, and points to all its doctnnea, as 
formmg together one great scheme to redeem it The one says, 
“ think on God wholly and exclusively, and you will be re-united 
‘ to Him — the other,—" kneel and pray, and repent of your 

* wickedness, and do what is lawful and right, that you may be 

* saved from destruction.” The one, like Satan m the Bible ’his- 
tory, says, do this and ye shall be gods — the other avers that the 
highest virtue will not cover all the transgressions of our 
si^ul nature, and that the holiest of men must be indebted to 
the mercy of God for final salvation. Ot the two, the bebef of 
the Christian is surely far better calculated to teach ua humihty, 
and our unmeasurable distance from the Deity Man, oppressed 
by the weight of his iniquity, can find neither comfort nor 
consolation m the idea of being consubstantial with his lilaker 
It does not satisfy the longings of the soiih It is a yam chi- 
mera of philosophy, and as permcious as it is vain , for it not 
only deiudes the understanding, but also corrupts the heart , 
unsettling the very foundations of virtue and religion. The 
mortifying fact that we are emners all, cannot be repeated to 
ua too often. 

Again, wlule Christianity requires us to punfy and elevate 
our passions and aflections, V edantism reckons them a reproach, 
and directs us to extirpate them altogether While the one enjoins 
on US the practice of pietj and moral rectitude, the other upholds 
apathy as our only duty on earth. Spiritual and secular occupa- 
tions, theVedantic system presumes, cannot be pursued together 
Heaven, or rather absorption, is to be won only by eschewing 
the earth, and by completely withdrawing ourselves from it, and 
the beau-ideol of a human character is represented to consist 
in the absence alike of love and antipathy, of joy and sorrow, of 
good and evil desires, or, in one word, m total Beli-unconscMOUsnesa 
On the plea of seeking the knowledge of God, one may ease him- 
self altogether, ifhe likes, of the yoke of works. You need not loyn- 
your neighbours, nor reheve the poor, you need not adp*’'^'^ 
the claims of your family on your affection and aa 
If you endeavour to make yourself profitable to othersA 
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be a drawback to your attaumant oi fetal beatitude , for soci- 
al feehugs are all unrealities, tbe workmgs of nature withm 
the heart are indicative of sheer ignorance , and while ignorance 
continues, there is no hope of salvatioiu Virtues have their re- 
wards, but the rewards of virtue are impedimenta to abeorptiom 
Be mdifferent therefore to the af^s of hfe, and alive omj to 
the miseiy you are bom to — tbe misery of being connected with 
matter The object of hfe is only to get free the trammels 
of an mdividuated existence, and all its duties therefore con- 
sist simply m thoughtless abstraction, which alone can secure 
to the sod her freedom Chnatianity, on the other hand, con- 
siders perfect mdifference a monster in morahty, and enjoins 
on all a hfe of constant well-doing The glory of the great 
God, whom the Christian recognizes, is mtimately alhed with 
thtf good of His created DaiHions, and the noblest duty of those 
who ioofe forward to a future world, is stated to consist m the 
endeavour to realize to the whole human species the greatest 
amount of Iiappmess m this, 

Vedantism agam has no moral code to define good from evil 
actions A general and vague recommendation of virtue it may 
boast of mdeed, m common with all othei religions , but in what 
that virtue consista it does notclearly lay down- Scattered pas- 
sages in the Vedas are referred to, in order to show that this should 
be done, that not , but these precepts too often dixunetncaUy 
contradict each other, and the declarations ot duty are enforced 
by no moral suasion He that does not perform what he is 
required to perform is liable not to any pumshment for bis dis- 
obedience, but only to a loss of the leward attendant upon com- 
pliance The Bible throughout, on the other hand, la perfect 
as a code of moral precepts, defining clearly and authoritative- 
ly the duties of man to God, to himself, and to his fellow-crea- 
tures. Not content with a vague recommendation of virtue, 
it minutely lays down the details of our obUgationa, and these 
precepts are not only taught but also exemplified. Ohnst tells 
us what we ought to do, and at the same time shows us how it 
18 to be done — while his lessons inform us of the duties which 
ought to be practised, his conduct convinces us that they are 
all practicable And the performance of these obligations is 
enforced both by promises and threats — promises to the obedi- 
ent, and threats to the tmeomplymg We are surely not 
hazarding anythmg outrageously extravagant in maintaming, 
that tbe cupenonty of Christian ethics over those of the Ve- 
danta, 18 in itself a sufficient argument to establish the point, 
that, as a religion adapted to the neoeeaitiee and insti action of 
maniond, Christianity is far superior to her rival 
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Vedantiam fartber attaches too much importanoe to aha* 
dowfl, leaving the eabetance unheeded, to be of much real 
utihty “ AS rites ordained in the Vedas, ” says Manu, ^^obla- 
‘ tions to fire, and other sacnfices, pass away , but that which 

* paeeea not away la the syllable Om, the symbol of God , ’ and, 
with reference to the same term, says the Cutho Upomshad, 
“Man having recourse to this word shall either be absorbed m 
‘ God, or be revered like Brahma , ” as if the repetition of a 
amgle word, whatever may be its supposed sanctity, were suf- 
ficient to purify one from cnmes. Mark what counterpart 
Christianity presents to this — “ TVTien the wicked man tumeth 
‘ away from the wickedness which he hath committed, and doeth 

* that which 18 lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 
It la not sufiScient to utter the name of God repeatedly 
over and over, and tire our lips — it is not enough even* to 
reiterate our prayer, but we must bring oar contrite hearts 
as a sacnfice to tlie Lord, and m words — or without words, 
but in unutterable agony, with groanings ot the spirit, ask 
tor forgiveness 

So also Vedantism speaks of God always in the highest tone 
We frequently meet with lofty conceptions of bis attributes, 
expressed in striking and beautiful language, m many ot the 
commentaries and strictures which treat of the subject But 
when these glowing descriptions are analysed, when the per- 
fection and sufficiency allowed to the Deity are attempted to 
be reconciled with the dogmas of the faith, alas ! there is no- 
thmg at bottom but “ words, words, w ords, ” He is omnipo^ 
tent, but, except m the simple wish which gave birth to maya, 
his omnipotence appears never to have exerted its energy 
The world he created through the agency of that wi^h is an 
illusive world, because even ne cannot create matter out of 
nothing He is omna^ctmt, but totally unencumbered with 
the cares of the world, and abborbed m hie own umty , — all- 
perfect, but having no positiv e moral quabties , — supremely 
happy, but insensible as a clod of earth ! How correct and 
consistent, compared with this, is the representation of God in 
the pages of the Bible I His absolute and supreme authonty 
IS therein everywhere asserted, and nowhere compromised, His 
infimte knowledge and wisdom are everywhere es^ted, His pa- 
ternal solicitude 18 described m terms the best calculated to make 
it endeanng , and the perfection of His character la vindicated by 
the admission of the noblest qualities in their highest and m- 
conoeivable purity 

The adoration of God, as enjoined by the Vedanta, algo, 
seems to us to be nothing more than a recognition of the existence 
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of the Deity, and a meditation upon Hun insome Buch sense, wo 
beheve, as some grand metaphyswal probleme eure meditated 
upon. He is directed to be sou^t by profound contempU- 
tiott , but there is no religions or moral worship for Brabma. 
By devotion and virtuous practices, says the Mundaoa, the 
Supreme Being is not to be conceived A dreamy and passive 
meditation is everywhere pointed out as the only way of 
knowing Hun. What this sort of worship, m a sound rational 
point of view can be conducive to, we see not. Controversies, 
writings and disputations can never reconcile it to the human 
heart. And hence, m the absence of other beliefs, has th« Hin- 
du mind so completely sold itself to a debasing superstition, 
thus virtually recognizing the claims of heroes and other earth- 
ly benefactors to their gratitude, m preference to those of an 
Ahnjghty Creator, who is to be worshipjied only by apathe- 
tic abatractaon. Christianity, on the contrary, directs us to 
love Hod with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength , and this constitutes the basis of the worship enjoined 
by Christian ethics — a worship simple enough for the most 
ilLterate mmd, and at the same time satisfying the mightiest 
intellects.* 

This world, agam, according to the Vedanta, is all an illu- 
sion — this world, where man is placed to act, hedged with so 
many faculties, is nothing but a show — a picture — a dream, 
not metaphoiically, but actually an illusion This, aa a theo- 
logical speculation, is, to say the least of it, too caystioal 
and refined, and followed out to its logical consee^uences, is 
more calculated to plunge us into scepticism than confirm ns 
in religion It is with reference to just such a hypotheais, that 
M Cousm BO very pertinently observes, that, “ A God without a 
* world is as false as a world without a God.” Christianity, too, 
speaks of the nothingness of this life, but qmto in another 
sense. It pomts out to an eternal future, compared to which 
this 18 mde^ a fleetmg existence, and to be prepared for which 
IS the consummation it upholds. But Ve^ntism holds out 
no individuated future existence to the knower of God As a 
separate being he hves m this life alone, and this life is an 
illusion ! Alas, for humanity ^ 

Bnt why is this world an illusion ? What ore your proofs 
that it IS so ? asks common sense of the Vedantist And what 

* Th/3 Brabma SubhA mftintaiiiA thai, according to the Vedanta alao, God 
ahoold be worshipped with crratitade, veneration and love To thie we can only an- 
swer, in the words ot Colonel Vans Kennedy, that “ each expressions as love and fbar 
of God never occur Id thoee sacred books, (the Veda^) nor m any Vedanta treatiee 
although the terms themselves are frequenth nscd' to expresa a different 
meaning 
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le bis answer? Frem spmt, wys the subtle metaphyeiciaB, 
actual matter cannot be educed, and, as nothing else existed 
from everlasting but the Bpintual first cause, nothing elseeiifits 
at this moment but he He could not have created the world 
without materials — the world — the universe is therefore a de- 
lusion I The Bible, m noble contrast to these httle subterfuges, 
maintains that God created the heavens and the earth, sum- 
moned them out of nothing by His Omnipotent mandate, and 
hung them out as witnesses of His power ^ 

The idea of immortality, also, as mculcated by the Vedanta, 
even were it reconcileable with reason, is too speculative, super- 
fine, and curious to suit the nature of mankind Dissolution of 
individual existence, with faculties transcendent for enjoyment, 

* but not for action,” is the greatest reward held out to man 
The enfranchised spint 10 for ever identified with the divine 
nature “ As nvers flowing merge into the sea, losing both 
^ name and form, so the knower of God, freed firom name and 

* form, merges mllim who is the excellence ot all excellencies” — 
as bubbles bursting are lost on the parent stream, so is the spint 
of man after death resolved in the immensity ot God This as- 
suredly 18 \ery unsatisfactory We a^ee with Jumudugm, who 
observed, that “ the idea of losing a distinct existence, as a drop 
‘ lost in the ocean, is abhorrent ” tor after all, this much coveted 
absorption is but a sort of annihilation The futurity preached W 
Christ, though not so arrogantly high, is far more attracti\ e It 
18, in fact, what Pnthu, the grandson of Suaymbhuba, is stated 
to have preferred, when he rejected both the sorts of blessedness 
which the Vedanta offers, both absorption into Brahma, and 
pleasure with the minor deities in their paradise. I neither 
‘ want the one nor the other,” said he, but give me a place 

* where I may hear and learn the glories of God.” — “ O God I 
‘ I desire not absorption,” said also Vilwu-mungulu, the poet , 
“ I ask for a distinct existence, and to be always near thee, 
‘ my lord and master ” That men endowed with mtellects — 
philosophers, ^ets and sages — should have preferred any other 
condition, and that through successive ages, is indeed very 
strange The Bible bolds out just the sort of felicity which 
Pnthu and Vilwu-mungulu had longed for — a felicity sa- 
tisfying the most exSted and enlarged desires of the 
heart, without partakmg m nature with the Vedantist's impious 
aspiration. “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 

* entered mto the heart of man, the things which God bath pre- 
‘ pared for them that love Him.” 

The idea of transmigration, also, which the Vedanta consi- 
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dera so well calculated to expiate ffoUt and wipe away eia, and 
which the Brahma Subha exultmglj upholds as offering 
a better view of our prospect lu mtu 3 fe, and one more m 
‘ accordance with our notions of justice and mercy acting lu 
* uniBon with each other,” than the Christian idea of eternal 
rewards and pumshment'^, judged prejudice apart, must be pitK 
nounoed as exceedingly absurd It teaches man to believe that 
he 18 bom under the influence of actioas performed m a prior 
state of existence. If his circumstant/es in life are wretched, 
he IS required to believe that it is a visitation of sins, com- 
mitted when he uas perlmpaa Kalmuck Tartar, or a Mohican 
Indian, or may be a bird, or perchance a fish, oi perhaps a 
horse. If he prosper, he is rewarded for the virtues he had 
done m like forma and conditions. But he retains no sense of 
hi3> identity with the KahuucK or the Mohican, nor with the bird, 
fish, orhorse , and to all real purposes the Kalmuck, or the Mohi- 
can, the bird, fish, or horse is therefore neither rewarded nor 
punished, for thev know nothing about the matter It also 
encourages a spirit of procrastination m matters of religion, to 
winch the human heart is all too prone. There can be no urgent 
necessity for making the roost ot our time, if besides this 
birth there be other opportunities of cultivating religion Let 
‘ us enjoy our pleasures while we can,” the sensualist will urge ; 
“let me be ignorant fura season,” will be the sluggards excuse, 
“ some other tune we will make up our defection by our piety ” 
Lastly, its dispensations are unjust It suggests no s<^Jld hope 
of felicity to the good man, after death. As a pumshment 
for misdeeds done, transmigration holds out to the offender 
another opportunity for repeating them, and as a reward for 
virtuous actions, a repeated trial to the probationer, wherein 
one false step may annul past merit, and remand him to the 
abodes of pam. It cannot but surprise us that this perpetual 
transition Irom bliss to pain, from good to evil^ — this endless 
round of births under the influence of merit and demerit, this 
long-drawn string of exits and entrances, whereby the human 
soul IB made % dependent agent — dependent on the influence of 
the works ot a former birth— that even this has been by some 
professedly preferred to the Bible account of the deatmy of 
man, so congenial to his nature as an accountable and moral 
agent, that after death comes the judgment I 

Then aram, the exolusivenesB of the Vedanta renders it con- 
stitutionally unfit, as an universal religion The V edas are for 
the twjce-born classes alone The lower tribes are all debarred 
from the sacred books, and not only these, but along with them. 
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the whole female sex, or one^half of the human race. And the 
Vedanta cannot receive such to her bosom. Christianity, on 
the contrary, is for all men and women without exception, 

* B-Tietiih the open sky the epreade the fi-ast , 

*Ta free to all " 

But we need not continue the contrast further We have 
said enough to establish the position that Cltfistianity i9 in every 
respect better suited to humanize the mmd, and better calcu- 
lated to improve it, than the Vedanta, winch, though contaimng 
glimpses ot the sublimest truths, and retaining terms and 
ideas expressn e of high moral elevation, appears to us to bo 
altogether inadequate, as a rehgion, to meet the wants and ne- 
cessities, the hopes and aspirations, of mankind. If all the 
arguraentb we have used be insufficient to shake the strong pre- 
judices of our Neo-Vedantists, we would ask them only' to 
examine the practical success of the Gospel, which is traced in 
characters too broad to be unnoticed, or misread, and to an- 
swer what counter-part the Vedanta has to offer to that Chris- 
tianity has vindicated the rights of nature, upset customs and 
practices which in former ages were a disgrace to the human 
character, mitigated the horrors of war, assuaged the evils of 
slavery, and put a stop to barbarous amusements and public 
hcentiousnese. Even where existing m its worst form, cor- 
rupted -ind abused, it has raised the standard of public morals 
far beyond what heathen philoaophy, in its hipest perfection, 
ever did'there before Never, in the days of Pythagoras, So- 
crates and Plato were the Grecians, — low as they are at this 
moment, — so high as a moral people as novv, though Christianity 
amongst them is like a withered trunk — a rotten tree Never, 
in the days of Brutus, Cato, and Cmcinnatus, were the Ro- 
mans, — dark as their present corruption is, — more practically 
moral as a nation than now, ev^en though perverted doctrines 
have marred amongst them all the sublimer features of Bible 
religion. Ail this has Chnstiamty achieved, and all this haa 
never been achieved by the Vedanta 
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Abt IV — 1 Inatructums to Sf^ttlemmf Qj^ter$ 

2 Report on the Settlement of Cawnpore 

3 Parliamentary Papers on the Renewal of the Charter 

It wiH be m the memory of most of our readers, that after the 
land cuetome and transit duties of Bengal were abobshed, 
a long interval occurred, belore a similar boon was conferred 
upon the Presidency of Midrae. The principal cause of this 
delay was, the extent ot revenue at stake. That la to say, the 
fact that the land customs at Math as were more numerous, 
more burdensome, and, conseq^uently, more destructive of the 
internal commerce ot the country, was one of the prmcipal 
cir«umstance8 which deprived Madras of that relief, which 
this very fact proved the Presidency more particularly to 
stand m need of Another equally important circumstance 
was, doubtless, the position of Madras, as a subordinate Presi*- 
dency, the result being one which is scarcely separable from 
the extreme centralization of power which now prevails in the 
Government of India 

Tardy justice on these pomts has now been aw arded to Madras, 
but similar results, from precisely the same causes, pervade, we 
beheve, other branches nf the administration , and our object m 
the followmg pages will be to pomt out some instances in which 
they aftect the settlement ot land revenue We hope to do 
so m no captious spirit If the Presidency which enjoys the 

E resence of the head of the Government s the first to benefit 
y the enlightened views ot a Governor- General, or of those 
who have access to him, it is only natural that it should be so 
If more distant provmces are neglected, it is not because any 
unfair partiality is intentionally shown, but becai ae a written 
report la of less interest than a personal diecussion, and a per- 
sonal discussion than an actual knowledge of a country and its 
pei^le. 

But if it canHbe clearly shown, that while reforms have been 
earned out m the North Western Provincee, those reforms are 
etiU more emergently called for in the older and more heavily 
assessed possessions of the South, — that while the cultivators of 
the North Western division of the empire have been reheved 
from a portion of their burdens, those of the South still bear 
a greater w^ht of taxation than was ever yet imposed upon 
the North West , — that while more enh^htened prmciples of 
taxation are apphed in the former division, the latter still 
groans under the weight of a land assessment, inherited from 
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the most oppressive of imtiv© Mvermnents , — if this \b iairly 
and folly ehown, we have perf^t confidence, that neither the 
amount of revenue at state, nor the difficulties ra which the 
subject 10 supposed to be mvoh ed, will long deprive the mdus- 
tnous cultivators ot some ol our most valuaole districts, of 
that consideration which is due to those whose industry may 
he almost said, during our earlv etrugglea, to have fought the 
battles u hicb gained us the C irnatic, and thus laid the founda- 
tion ot our magnificent empire 

With a view to this result, we are desirous of placing, in 
juxta-position, the asbesement as it now prevails, under the new 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, and m a Ryotwan 
district under the Madras Presidency, giving a slight sketch of 
the origin of the Ryotwan settlement, as prevailing at Madras, 
and of the revised settlement of the North Western Provmdes, 
the pnnciples laid down by the Government for the guidance 
ot the settlement officers, and the manner in which those prin- 
ciples have been earned out. If we then take a single district 
under each system, and endeavour to approximate to a compan- 
sun of the amount ot taxation borne by the land, we shall have 
a tolerably correct entenem, by which to ascertain, whether the 
jubt claims of the people, and the interests ot Government, in- 
separable from those of the people, rec^^mre that some such mea- 
sures as have been adopted in the North West, should be appli- 
ed to the heav ily assessed lands of the Madras Presidency 
In foHowmg this course, we believe we shall show, that the 
measures, which have now given to the North West an im- 
proved system of revenue admimatration, differ but httle from 
those wh v,h have been advocated, for a long senes of years, by 
the ablest officers of the Madras Presidency, and urged upon 
the Government, with a force of truth and earnestness, which 
nothing but the pressure of financial difficulty could have re- 
sisted , — that if the same amount of relief should now be extended 
to Madras, as has been confeired upon the North Western Pro- 
vinces, the system of Ryotwan settlement woffid then be fullv 
earned out and amply prove the wisdom and forethought of 
the able and excellent man, who may be considered to have 
been its author, and of the eminent st itesman, who was its con- 
stant advocate and unwearied supporter 

Among the districts of Madras, we bhould naturally choose 
our illustration from that of balem and Bararaahl, as it was m 
this district the Ryotwan system was firbt estabbshed, and, 
perhaps, most fully earned out But there are also certain 
peculianties m the financial history of the province, as we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter, which render it remarkably 
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suitable to the purpose we have m view, of iHu^ttrating the 
effects of the Ryotwari eettlement, when aided by a light or 
impeded by a heavy assessment We have also m this distnct, 
the expenment of Hjotwan and Zemmdan settlement equally 
imder trial, with their several results, and we have the interest- 
ing opportunity of cximpanng the speculations of men oi re- 
markable philanthropy and talent, at a tune when Indian reve- 
nue was comparatively little known, with the result of their 
labour, after the lapse of more than half a century 

Of the settlement of the North Western Proyinces, we only 
propose to speak mvery general teirae, taking, as our guide, the 
printed papers whose titles we have jdaced at the head of the pre- 
sent article We shall merely give an abstract of the pnnci- 
pleb lud down for the guidance of the settlement officers , and 
then, selecting one of the districts as an example, shall endeavor 
to show the amount of assesament, which was then deemed to 
be exces'^ive and to require modification, the amount of remis- 
sion which was concedtd, and the amount of assessment which 
the land now bears. It v\ e then place the result of our enqui- 
ries m these two distiicts in juxta-pobition, we shall have esta- 
blished the comparison we desire A fuller detail of the 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, its progress and 
results, would be extremely interesting, but at prebent does not 
come within the scope of this article 

ThePyotwan system of land bettleraent, prevalent through- 
out the greater portion oi the IVIadras Piesidency, onmnated 
in the labours of Colonel Pead and his assistants, in the dis- 
trict of Salem 

The district ot Salem and Baramahl was ceded to the Com- 
pany, by the Government of Mysore, in 1792, and with some 
small additions subsequently acquired, now forms the Colleeto- 
rate cf Salem The admirable letters of Sir Thomas Muuro 
will have made most of our readers famdiar with the country, 
m which his administrative talents were first tally exertibed, 
which, through j^is long and glorious career, held eo large a place 
in his affections, and m which his name is stiU held m the deepest 
veneration It is a mountamous country, bituated partly in the 
Ghats, which form the boundary of the Mysore territory, and 
partly in the tortile plains, which stretch from the mountains to 
the nver Cavary Several chains of hiUs run south v ard, nearly to 
the river, and only the south- western portion of the district affords 
any coutinuone pLum The Sherwaroy hills, and those ot 
Shendamungalum, reach to a height of about d,OOU feet, and are 
now found to affoid a delicious retreat from the extreme heat of 
the plains, m the months of April and May 
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The whole distnet^ exclusive of the Bala^hat, Bince added, 
was computed to contain 6,448 square miles, of which one- 
eighth was claesed as hills, the rest as plains, bemg, properly 
speaking, cultivable table-land at various elevations, or fertile 
vaUevB situated more immediately among the mountain rangeB, 
as well as the flat country bordeiang on the Cavary, in the taltiks 
of balem Proper At the time oi the conquest, it was bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Mysore, Irom which it had just 
been wrested , on the west and south-west by the Cavary nver, 
separating it from the province of Comibatore, which was, at 
that period, also a portion ot Mysore, on thcr^ast and south- 
east, by the di'^orderd and ruined territories of the uniortunate 
Nabob ot Arcot The pi ov nice iteelt had suffered its full 
Bhare of the evilb of protracted warfire and despotic misrule , 
but the state lu u Inch it w is handed o\ er to our care, will be best 
described in a later page, in the words ot Munro As we are 
not attempting a tull description ot the countiy, we shall only 
add, that a surface so varied, nct.es 0 arilv implies an equal 
vaiiety of pioducts and modes ot culture In the jungles ot the 
hilly distiicts, amidst their abundant paTure herda of cattle 
are reared tor the supplj^ of the enclosed taluks of the 
south, as well as for expoit to foreign markets , sheep are abun- 
dant throughout the district, and the system ot penning them 
on the land, IS universallc piattised, the fields pi oduce almost 
every kind of tropnol grim, as well as cotton, sugar, and 
indigo, 4he mountains and higlier flats \ eld wheat , and the 
coffee ot the Sherwaroy hilh bears a high price in the Lug 
lish market* When to this we add, that the inhabitants be- 
long to both the manulactunng and agnculturil classes, — that 
the looms of the weavers give employment to the fern ilea ot 
the ryots’ tamihes, on whose wheels then thieid is prepared, — 
that iron and ‘saltpetre are among the products ot the sod, — tliat 
numerous weekly markets, and occasional fairs, give constant op- 
portunities for the fiee interchange ot commodities, — that many 
large towns and holy shrines attiact the merchant and the de- 
votee , — when it IS remembered that its prmcipaT towns are situ- 
ated on the high road from Bangalore to Tncmnopoly, and from 
Madras to Coimbatore, — we think it would be almost impossible 
to select any country in which it would be more mterestmg to 
trace the effects ot a new admimetration through half a century 
of peace Bubseqnent to ages of war 

Ihis portion of our conquests was intrusted to the manage- 
ment ot Colonel Read, an officer ot eiroenence, with three 
younger ofiScere, Munro, Macleod, and Graham, as his assis- 
tants. To appreciate the labours of these oflScerB, it must be 
remembered that, up to this time, no accurate system ot revenue 
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administration was known at Madras. The assessment leaned 
upon the zemindar of the Northern Circars was merely a feudal 
tribute, paid or withheld, as feudal tributes generally are, m 
proportion to the influence of the zeraincUr, or the strength 
ot hia country In the management of the Haveh lands, or 
those belonging directly to tlie Government, the native system 
of farming had been genemllj adopted, that is to say, the cuU 
tu’Etore were handed o\er eri mruse to be pillaged bj a Go- 
'vemor’e dubash or other adventurer Kvery attempt at reform 
had signally filled, because it was sought to ascertain the state 
of the country from the curnum^s accounts, or the evidence of 
the heads of villages, instead of deducing it from the land. It 
was reserved for Colonel Read to laj^ the foundation of tlmt 
^stem, which ensures, at the same time, the just dues of the 
Government, and the just rights, not of a new made zemindar, 
but of an industrious peasantry, and of such landlords as may 
be found to exist, and of those who must spring up by the 
necessary progress of e\ ents, in proportion to the amount of 
rent which the Government ina> see ht to renounce, m order to 
ensure the prosperity of the country 

Of Colonel Bead, it would be injustice to speak m any 
other words than tho»e of his illubtrious pupil In writing to 
his father of his new appointment, Munro says, Read is no 
‘ ordinary character he might, m Mysore, have amassed as much 

* money as he chose, and by fair means too , but he was so far 
‘ from takmg advantage of his situation for this pnrposo, that he 
' even gave up his bazar, and many other perquisites of his 

* mihtory command, and received nothing but hia prize money 
^ and commission, w hi ( h altogether, I believe, amounted to about 
‘ six thousand pounda Whitever I might have done, had I 

* been left to myself, I could get no pickings under such a 
' master, whose conduct is miariably regulated bj private 
^ honor, and the public interest These, and unwearied zeal in 
' whatever he undertikes, constitute the great features of his 
' character The enthusiasm in the pursuit of national objects, 
^ which seizes others by hta and starts, is in him constant and 
' uniform These qualities, joined to an intimate knowledge of 
^ the language and manners of the people, and a happy talent 

* for the investigation of every thing connected with revenue, 
‘ eminently quahfy him for the Btation w hich he now fills with 
‘ BO much credit to himself and benefit to the public ” To this 
high character must be added the testimony of Colonel Wilkes, 
m whose work on Southern India, we find the following 
note — 4 

" It IS known that the local mstitutions of Salem and 

* Baramahl do not materially difter, and have been entirely 
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* asainulated Colonel Read, who, in spite of a speculative 
‘ tendency, which is too often the associate of ^mus, and the 
‘ acknowledged error of over-asseasing the lan^, may be con- 
^ sidered as the founder ot all correct knowledge of the revenue 

* of the South, and, perhaps, ot a moi e correct and detailed know- 
‘ ledge than had previoualy existed m any part of India.” 

If any further teetmiony were necessary to the indefati- 
gable zeal and pure unatfeeted philanthropy of this excellent 
man, the whole of the public record'*, and the traditions of the 
distnct, afford it m ample abundance , and there is something 
peculiarly mterestmg, in comparmg, in these local records, the 
speculative views, the imperfect sentences, and even the im- 
perfect spellmg of this pioneer in Indian revenue, with the 
clear and decisive views, the transparent style, and the strong 
practical decision of the pupil then rising into fame, and wTio 
was destined for so many years to carry out and improve his 
master’s views If ever a Biogrophia Indica shall be com- 
piled, — and a more mterestmg w ork could scarcely be pro- 
posed, — the name of Alexander Read will hold an honored 
place by the side of a De Havihind We should then be able to 
trace the exceUont man through tlie walks of pmate life, and 
into hiB well-earned, and, we feel sure, peaceful retirement At 
present all we know is, that be lived to retire, and in his re- 
treat bad the satisfaction of looking back with pleasure on 
his valuable and valued Ber\'ice, and remembered to the last, 
even th? native friends who had been associated with him in 
his labours A codicil of his will directed that the sum ot 
£100 should be laid j)ut in the purchase ot a gold snuff-box, 
to be presented to one of Ins tahsildar'^, to whose faithful 
sere ices, the codicil stated that he owed much of any eucce^s 
he had obtained 

Under such a chief, the three officers to whom three ceveral 
divisions of the district were entrusted, laboured with unweari- 
ed zeal, and conquered the greatest difficulties A body of 
revenue servants had to be created, instructed and overlooked , 
and m the scarcity of persons acquainted with the English 
language, evCn the mecbamcal duties of a writer or copyist 
devohed upon the superintendents themselves But, not- 
withstandmg these disadvantages, within four years, the whole 
subject of landed tenures had been completely investigated the 
rights of every party examined and regtstered , every cultivated 
held measured and assessed , the currrency, the weights and 
measures, even the computation of tune, explored , the customs 
and transit duties, to a certam degree, regulated , roads con- 
structed , commerce facilitated , and a mass of statistical mfonna- 
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tion prepared and arranged, which rendered the final settlement 
of the Land revenue a matter of pure reasomng, on premises 
more correct than had, perhaps, ever before been submitted to 
the decision of a Government. 

These labours, however, were looked upon by Colonel Head 
as merely preparatory to a decision by higher authority than his 
own, of the important questions which then occupied the atten- 
tion of Indian statesmen. The collections, m the meanwhile, 
were made in each division upon the assessment formed by the 
respective supenutendente, and vaned in a lemarkable degree, ac- 
cor^ng to the estimate formed bv those officers of the produce of 
the land, as well as according to their vien s of the effects of asses s- 
raent on agriculture To this vaiiation, we wish to call particular 
attention We shill, however, fir-it extract somewhat largely, 
frotn a lettei of Captain Munro, descriptive of the state ot 
the country when ceded to our Government, and of the labours 
of himselh his colleagues, and his chief It is addressed to 
Captain ^Vllen, and pubhshed in his life, vol 1, page 174 

To Captain Allen, explanafonf of the Revenue System 
pursiued in B iramahl, Sth June^ 1794 

“You seem to think that I have a great stock of hidden 

* knowledge of revenue, and other matters, which I am unwil- 

* ling to part with , I have already given you the little I had, 
‘ and your own experience of the ceded countries wiU supply 
‘ the rest, I have more than once endeavoured to vonvince 
‘ you, that we have no mysteries, that we hav^e made no new 
^ diBcovenea, and that our only system is plain hard labour 

* Whatever success may have hitherto attended the management 
‘ of these districts, is to be ascribed to this talent alone , and it 

* must be unremittingly exerteil, not so much to make collec- 
' tions as to prevent them, by detectmg and pumshing tbe 
‘ authors of private assessments, which are made m almost 
‘ every village vn India We have only to guard the ryots 

* from opmession, and they will create tbe revenue for us. 
^ Captain itead, m order to be enabled to turn lus attention to 
‘ general arrangements, has divided the ceded countries among 
‘ his assistants into three divisions These are again sub-dividea 

* mto tabsildaries, few of which are under ten or above thirty 

* thousand pagodas. The tahsildara, who have charge of them, are 
' 80 Hie receivers of the revenue, for they cannot either raise or 
high ch» the rent of a single individual. They ore not permitted to 
in whoftny decision, unless on matters of the moat trifiing nature, 
note — efer all disputes respecting proper^ to a Court of Arbi- 

” It iL to order the members ot such Courts to assemble, to 

* Baramal 
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receive the kists from the head farmers of the villages, and 

* the accounts from the village accountants, and to transout 
' them to the collector of the division^ is the whole of their 
^ duty Every tahsildari la farmed out m villages to the gours, 

' or head farmers, who, having the management of the details of 
‘ cultivation, may be considered as renters of the country, 

^ though they are, m fact (unless m some particular cases), an- 

* swerable only for the amount of their own particular lands, 

‘ for the whole inhabitants are jointly answerable for the reve- 

* nue of the village, which is seldom less than ten pagodas or 

* more than one thousand Every man, who pays a single 

* rupee to Government, has the rent of his land ^ed by the 
‘ division collector, for which he has a roll, signed by him, speci- 

* fying the nature and quantity of it, and the periods of pay- 

* ment. As the gour can demand no more than the stipulated 

* rent, he can, of course, gam nothing by the ryots, and as every 
‘ man enjoys the profits of his own land, it is for these reasons, 

* that the whole are made jomtly responsible for any deficiency 
‘ The gour, m consideration of the troubles of his office, has a 
‘ small piece of ground rent free By tarming the country m 
‘ such detail, every division contams near tweuty-one thousand 

* renters, the greatest part ot whom, havmg been always accus- 

* tomed to be plundered by their gours, m league with on army 

* of revenue officers under the Mysore Government, still (not- 

* withstanding constant exhortations to pay no more than their 
‘ fixedjrent, and to give no money without i eceipts, ) submit to 
‘ private levies without comi)hunmg It is the most difficult pai t 
‘ of the collector’s business, to discover these impositions, butm 
‘ the present state ot things, it is impossible wholly to prevent 
^ them. If he is vigilant, he may redm.e them, perhaps, to five 

* per cent, , il he is remiss, they will soon iise to fifty nothing 
‘ wlU effectually put an end to them, but a long lease, which 
‘ for this, and many other reasons, ought to be hastened as much 
‘ as possible From many circumstances which have come to 

* my knowledge, I am convinced, that the Brahmans of the 

* different katcherns m the ceded districts, collect privately 
^ above fifty thousand rupees a year, for favonng certom indi- 
‘ viduals m the valuation of their lands at their annual settle- 

* ments , and this may he estimated as the cause of the loss 

* of more than a lakh to the pubbe, because the sum of rents 
‘ excused, must be more than the sum paid, otherwise no ad- 
^ vantage would arise to the payers from the transaction, and 
‘ because every ryot must keep a little money in band to bribe 

* the Brahmans, which ought to have been laid out for the 
^ purpose of cultivation ” 

♦ ****#*• 
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The gross revenue ofthe present year, which ends m July, 
‘ IS five hundred and eleven thousand pagodas. The expenses of 
^ collection will, I imagine, be about seven and a half per cent , 
' Buneyors one and a half, and commissioners five percent The 
< land rent is about four hundred and sixty thousand, the remam- 

* mg fifty thousand are customs, which are composed (rf road 
‘ duties, taxes on ploughs, houses, and particular castes. The last 
‘ has been in part abolished, and ought to be wholly so, as well as 
^ the first, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two articles, 
‘ which might affect our own manufactures , but all duties ought 
‘ long ago to have been taken off cotton Almost the whole of 
‘ the land rent aneea Irom grain, of which inggy, rice, and bajora 
‘ are grown from the end of June to the end ot August, if later, 

* they will hardly cover the expense of cultiiatiun Reckoning 

* back to the begmmng of May, the earlier they aie sown, the 
' more abundant the produce, but sowing is uncommon m May, 
‘ for ram la hardly in bufificient abundance till the end of June 

* Of these grams, the two first remain six months m the ground 

* Dali and the oil-nut are sown with raggy, and pulled a month 
‘ later There are several kinds oi nee which remain only four 
‘ months in the ground, and are grown at all seasons ot the year 
‘ when there is water, but two crops from them do not yield so 
‘ much as one of other rice The time of collection is from January 
‘ to June, in order to give the ryota time to convert their gram 

* into money Cotton and sugar are grown in such small quanti- 
‘ ties that they cannot be called sources of revenue The remam- 

* der of the land produce consists chiefly of different kindaot dall, 

* and the nut and small gram from which od is made. The ceded 
‘ countnee have very httle trade — the jealousy oi Tippti’a go- 

* vernment prevents much intercourse with Mysore — his posses- 

* Sion of Coimbatore cuts them off from the Malabar coast, to 

* which they used formerly to send great quantities of cloth, and 
‘ the heavy duties check the communication with the Carnatic, 

* there being no less than sixteen stages where customs are ex- 
‘ acted between the Baramahl and Madras The imports from 
‘ above the Ghats are cotton from the Nizam’s country, and 

* beetle-nut and dyeing woods from Tippti’s domimons The ex- 
‘ pprtfi to the westward are a small quantity of cloth and bajera^ 

* To the eastward, little cloth goes, but that of the Company’s 

* investment , doll and oil -nut are the principal articles sent there , 
‘ they amounted, last year, to about a lakh and a half of pagodas, 
‘ and the demand appears to be lucreasing The imports from the 
‘ Carnatic are only salt, and a few trifling European articles. 
' The inhabitants of this country, from the long senes of op- 
^ presaion they have undergone, are, m general, very poor , 
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* few of the farmers are> I believe, worth a thousand pagodas, 

* and scarcely one merchant worth a thousand pounds. The 
^ exertions of mdustry have always been restrained by the 
^ demands of Government keeping pace with their profits, and 

* often outrunning them The tanks are few, and having been 

* neglected ever since Hvder made himself master of Mysore, 
‘ are in so ruinous a condition, that it will require a considerable 
^ sum to save the present produce of the land beneath them from 
‘ being lost altogether The ceded countries have, however, 

* many natural advantages, and are capable of great improve- 
‘ ments. The first step tor the attaioment of this object, must 
‘ be the settlement of the lease at a moderate rent, for all at 

‘ tempts to better their situation will be in vain, as long as the 
‘ land tax is not only high but arbitiory , lot it be lowland 
^ fixed, and it will be soon seen that the prosperity of the for- 
‘ mer will extend to every source of revenue By the lease 
‘ every man will become sole master of his own land , n hen 

* he pays his rent, there will be no fsrther claims against him, 
‘ unless when it mav be necessary, which will rarely be the case, 

* to contribute, jointly w ith the other inhabitants, to make up the 
‘ deficiency in the 1 illage Every man will ha% e as much ground 

* as he can cultivate , the wa&te will be reserved by Government, 
‘ to bo disposed of Sb population and cultivation increase The 

* gradual but certain progress of the country m wealth and 
‘ mdustry will, m a few years, make ample amendb lor any 
‘ little Sacrifice of land rent , we shall have no long arrears of 

* balances, no calls for remission , the collection of the re\ enue 
‘ will become easy and regular, and the present shameful system, 

* if such it may be called, of a continual struggle between the 
‘ inhabitants to elude, and the collector to enforce, payment, 

* will be done away The former, when convinced by the 

* experience of two or three years, that he has not been deceived, 

* as formerly, by false promises, but is, in reabty, the proprietor 
' of hiB laud, and that all its produce, beyond the rent, is his 

* own, will begin to exert himself, and, where he now cultivates 
‘ for a bare subsistence, will raise cotton and sugar-cane 

* The road duties must he abolished, to enable these articles 
‘ to go to market to advantage, and it were to be wished, that 
^ the Nabob could be prevail^ on to do the same in his country 
‘ The weavers should be left at liberty to work when they 

* please— and not forced or inveigled mto the Company’s service, 
‘ and when once engaged, never allowed to qmt it The fear of 

* this treatment deters many from commg from Tippti’s country, 
^ who wish to settle here , no restraint of any kind should be 

* used, if it IS wished that manufactures should thnve. The 
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* abolishing of road duties, tbe giving hberty to weavers to work 
^ whenever they 6nd it most for their advantage, and the fixing 
‘ the land rent, would soon change the face of the country The 

people, as they advanced in wealth, would become more expen- 

* 8ive m their modes of life, and theu luxuries becoming, in tbe 
' course of time, articles of taxation, would amply compensate 
‘ for the loss of road customs 

Hyder’s system of finance was much the same as under all 

* other native governments , he rented the country m large dis- 
^ tricta to amildars, who were pretty regular m their payments, 

* because the terms were favorable , but besides collet ting the 
‘ public revenue, they amaased large sums for themselves Hyder 

* havmg mformation of this trom the numerous spies he employed, 
' ordered them to the durbar, stnpped them of tneir money, gave 
‘ them a small present, and sent them to another district, to renew 

* the same operations. Tippu began his i eign with changing 

* every civil and miiitarv arrangement of his father, and he 
‘ changed hit. almost every j ear, and alwajs, on these occasions, 

* framed new codes of regulations to send to different provinces, 
his last was much the same as w e have now in the ceded conn- 

‘ try , only that he endeavoured to excite the warfare betw een the 
^ civil and military powers, after the manner m which it has been 

* so long and so successfully earned on in the northern cluefships 

* The two Imes were entirely distinct. The military was under 
‘ an officer called the Sudilur, and the civil under another called 
‘ tbe Aasoph One of each was stationed at Kistn igh'ferry and 

* Lukledrug The Baramahl formed one government, and 
‘ Darampur, Pmagre, and Tengercottah, with the countiy below 

* Toppur, another Though all kidadars were under the Suddur, 
‘ he could neither remov e nor appoint without orders from Tippu, 
^ and m the same manner, though the Assoph had the supenn- 

* tendence of the revenue, his power over the tahsildars who were 
‘ at every district, as at present, was equally confined he could 

* not interfere in the detail of the revenue , every tahsildar settled 

* the amount ot bis own district, and rented the villages separate- 
‘ ly to the gours or head farmers The tahsildar received a small 
‘ monthly pay, and w is supposed to derive no other advantage 
‘ from his situation , he remitted his collections to the Assoph, 
‘ by whom they were forwarded to Sermgapatam The SuJdur 

* and the Assoph were directed to hold tneir katchemes m the 
' same hall, m order that all the transactions of the two depart- 
‘ monte might be public and known to both , but all these 

* checks served only to dimmish the revenue, all parties soon 

* found that it was wiser to agree and divide the public money 
' than to quarrel and send their coraplamts to the Sultan, the 
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' Asaoph and tbe Saddur, with their katchemea, the tahaildara 
‘ and their katchemes, and the land fanner and accountant of 
the village, all had their respective shares, whioh were as 

* well ascertained as their pay The whole amounted, on an 
‘ average, throughout the extent of Tippd’s dominions, to above 
^ thirty per cent, being m some provinces more, and m some 
‘ less, according to their distance trora the seat of Government 

* Then, as well as now, the farmers were the only renters The 
‘ total collections were nearly the same, and the difiPerence be- 
‘ tween the sums carried to account of the Companv, and those 
‘ winch found their way to Tippu’s treasury, is to be entirely 

* ascnbed to the difference between the personal character of 
‘ Captain Bead and of Tipnu s Absophs ” 

We have stated abo%e, that at the end of four years, the sta- 
tiBtacs of the district had been completely examined , the result 
was submitted to the Board of Revenue, in 17%, in the form of 
a statistical tabic, accompamed by a paper of explanations, 
by Colonel Read, embodying tbe result of his investigations, 
and replete with curious tacts ind '•peculations. From this we 
shall have occasion to quote largely, when we speak of the actual 
assessment ot the district The future system of management, 
however, was still undecided, and the great question of the 
zemmdan, ryotwari, or lease settlement^, wis still to be dis- 
cussed, and we quote the following letter from Colonel Read 
to hi3 assistants, as illubtrati\e ot tho style and opinions of the 
writer y*a8 w ell as ot the perplexing questions which then occu- 
pied the care and forethought of those who first sought to re- 
duce to order and system so confused and perplexing a mass, 

“ To Assistant Collectors, 

Bartanahl and Salem distnrtb 

“ Gentlemen, — 1 You had reason, from mv letter ot the 8th 
‘ July, to expect the whole detail of the mode of management, 
‘ which I therein gave you only a sketch of, but revenue being 
‘ BO comprehensive, that the numerous items of it only occurring, 

* as one brings another to recollection, the entering each in its 
place has occasioned so many revisals, as with other causes, to 

* retard my progress much beyond what I expected , so that 
‘ I am able to furnish you yet, with only a part of it, and bemg 
‘ now obliged to turn entirely from it to the business of another 
‘ Ime, it 13 very uncertam when I may be able to supply the rest, 

2 The desire to understand the business of my civil depart- 
^ ment, and the vast importance of devising something like a 
^ system m revenue, suggested, as soon ae I became a collector, 

* tne idea of reducing it to definite and fixed principles, and had 

* it been in my power to have devoted the whole, instead of a 
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* port of my time,to thatpumitt,! doubt not, that ere this, I should 
' have been able to effect it I feel, howe\ er, such advant^e from 
‘ having directed all my enquiries, these five or six years past, to 
^ the same object, that I reject now hypotheses, the onginal of 

* our present system, and am able to build upon tacts , the source 
‘ from which alone regulations can be formed to answer the 
‘ various purposes of political economy which are comprised in 

* the revenue management of this country Nevertheless, the 
‘ first draft of it must have many defects, which can be only 

* remedied as they may be discovered m the carrying them into 

* practice. 

3 "Whether I, by a bupenntendence of the n hole and daily 

* enquiry, or you, as absiatants occupied m carrying on the 

* service, making settlements and afterwards reahzing them, can 
^ b6 best judges of revenue regulations, may be made a question 
^ It may be that we have each our advantages , you, from trans- 

* actions with individuals , I, from enqmry into modes and effects, 

‘ and that both have our disadvantages, proceeding fiom the 
‘ means of information, which whether from the mouths of the 
‘ parties themselves, or of corrupt agents, often are perverted to 

deceive Whatever le beyond the power of prevention, cannot, 

^ m respect to selfy be a matter of sohcitude with me 

4 At all events different men in the same pursuit, and 
' with the same opportunities, would acquire many points of in- 
‘ formation, and form ideas differing from those of their contem- 
‘ poranes, colleagues, or rivals On that account, and no fivalship 
^ subsisting among us, I hope, (unless it be, that of who shall do 
‘ most for the public good), I submit what I have done to your 
^ consideration, and request your sentiments upon every article, 

‘ for the purpose of forming a code fittmg in all respects for 
^ general adoption 

** 5 This being a final attempt to bring forward a complete 

* knowledge of revenue matters, from that obscurity in which it 
^ appears thfty have always been in these countries, the sense I 

* have of every assistance I receive m so arduous an undertaking, 

‘ demands in this place an acknowledgement to Mr Munro, for 
‘ his having favored me with his opinions in regard to the reform 
^ proposed, as requested m my letter of the 8th J une 

6 From what I now send, you may observe, that it is more 
^ calculated for the management of a izagir, than such on extea- 

* aive country as the ceded districts, and that the carrymg it 
‘ into practice, with the desired particularity, requires that the 
‘ ryots all be able to read, and the village cumums as expert 
‘ writers and accountants as our own katchem mfittasuadies. 

‘ The same, however, may be said of the rules you have each 
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^ given out for the in tenor management of your re^ective divi- 

* Biona , for ae snpenntendent,! can inform you, how madequately 
‘ they have been followed up, and the more your observations 

* will apply to these regulations, the better they are adapted to our 
^ purpose, which, as may be easily shown, is more properly the 
‘ collection of what should private th».Ti pubhc revenue. While 
‘ that 18 our object, it must be kept m view, and it is only to bo 
‘ attained by such a mode as that proposed, which I would there- 
‘ fore hold up as the standard ot imitation in management. Pur- 

* suant of this design, I intend to circulate the cowlenamah, 
‘ generally, over the distncts in which the reform may be mtro- 

* auced, to furnish every curnum with a copy of it, and the direc- 

* tions to the village ‘?m'a«^«,eveiy tahsddar with both, and direo 
‘ tions now making out for district servants and every collector 

* with copies ol the whole,and directions for servants Thus 

* the servants of every class will be furnished with whatever is 

* necessary to themselves, and all below them, and the whole 
^ may, when improved by our several amendments and additions, 
' form a code ter effective management While we endeavour to 
‘ establish that, making our own katcliein do what the village 
' servants cannot, till fully instructed, we may carry as much of 
‘ it into practice, as the time on hand or other means may render 

* convenient or practicable 

7 Correspondent with my original de'-ign, you will find my 
‘ grand objects are these, ‘ f he aecuring the revenue its dues, 

‘ to the •industrious their fair advantages, and to all the inhabi- 
‘ tants eveiy accommodation consistent with good poliry ’ It our 

* present system were not defective, there would be no room 
‘ for the reform I am desirous of introducing by the regulations 

“ 8 It was intended to add notes, showing the room for each, 
‘ several of them, like those providing for joint secuntv, being 
‘ in my opinion oppressive, but justified by necessity, to obviate 

* enquiry into the affairs of every deJauIter (which is not in the 
‘ power of collectors) and to secure the collections. All these 
‘ regulations resultmg from my expenence, some are, ot course, 
‘ the same as already obtained in all your districts, others, 
‘ though evidently proper, may require amendments, and 
^ you may think a lew altogether objectionable. Whatever 

* amendments, additions, or abrogations you recommend, 

* I request your utmost endeavour at simplicity, for heretofore 
‘ our commnmcations have been too diffuse and abstracted, for 
‘ others to understand and apply them. 

" 9 Many things in revenue, naturally branching out from 
‘ affinity m sucha manner, to make diacnmination often difiScult 

* and induce digression, I have, you may observe, m my endea- 
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‘ vonrs lit perspicuity, made every point I am anxious the ryots 
‘ should comprehend, the distinct subject of a paragraph m my 
^ cowlenamah, and to ensure the keepmg close to the subject in 
‘ hand, I reciuest you to observe the same rule, farmshiag articles 
‘ entire, whether amendments ot those, or proposed additions, 
‘ and if necessary, refeiTing to forms, for our aim must be, to 
‘ give every thing hitherto but vaguely and imperfectly conceiv- 

* ed, such slmpe and subsistence, as to be evident to the senseB, 
‘ and, if possible, to minds the most uncultivated 

“10 If either of you have drawn up regulations, or will 

* please to draw up such, as you thmk would answer better 
^ than these, all the purposes desired, — I shall be happy, if you 
‘ will hnng them forward, and cheerfully submit them to the 
^ Board’s consideration, that whatever may eeem to it the most 
‘ eligible, may be prefeiTed 

“11 I shall hope, by thus collecting and digesting all our 

* knowledge and expenence into practical rules, we snail, very 

* shortly, be able to lorm such a code as may be generally adopt- 
‘ ed I see nothing proceeding from customs, prejudices, or lo- 
^ calities, against the same rules obtaimng m every district, and 

* till then, it cannot be said that any sjstem is established. 
‘ You will find that I even propose to extend the same reguk- 

* tions to every village, m such manner, that the affairs of each 
^ may he wholly ctmducteJ withm itself, after the settlements 
^ are concluded, and all di^tputes about property, /mh&c or private, 

* settled without reference to the collector or his katdiern , to 
‘ render which practicable, separate and defimte objections be- 
‘ tween the circar and the ryots, and the ryots with one another, 

appear all that is necessary This is required to make it prac- 
‘ ticable for Courts of Judicature to exercise their functions, 
without interruption to the collections, and with benefit to the 

* inhabitants , and the preparing the way for them, is my anxious 
‘ endeavour 

“ 12 This intimation of the mam objects proposed by these 

* regulations, though general, being written m haste, will, I hope, 
‘ enable you to follow me m the pursuit of them 

“13 Though I have thus mvited you, severally, to contribute 

* your stock of knowledge and expenence m revenue, for the 

* completion of our system, such is my dependence on the 

* propnety of the regulations I have drawn up, and so firmly 
‘ am I of opmion, that the lease settlements are not only ruinous 

* to the mhabitants, and impracticable for any length of tune, 
‘ where so great a portion of the produce is required for Qo- 
‘ vemUient, that I hesitate not as to the expediency of unmediate- 
^ ly adopting the reform, and desire that you follow my example. 
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* iQ one district, at least, of your respective divisions, the cuirent 

* year That no time may be lost m making so valuable an 
‘ experiment, and that I may have every opportunity, myself, of 
‘ ascertaining all its ctfects by personal mvestigatiOM, I have al- 
‘ ready adopted it m the Salem district, and mtend, if practicable 

* by my katchem, within the period for concludmg settlements, 

^ to take two other distncts, one m the centre, and one m the 

* northern division, under ray own immediate management, 

* for the same purposes As curcumstauces admit, I suall ad- 
^ dress you, severalfy, on the subject of this distnct- 

*‘14 As already mentioned, these regulations being calculat- 
‘ ed for what I have styled an effective management^ they appear 

* to rcf^uire abler assistants than we have in the village curnums, 
‘ and what is intended for the business of the whole year, must 

* be performed m the tew months that remain, of those which 
‘ compose the period tor settlement , — but these objections are 
‘ already answeredjthe requisition made of you being, to carry 
‘ only as many of them into practice, and to such extent as the 

* time on hand, or other means, may render convenient and prac- 
‘ ticable To facilitate the measure, these regulations are trans- 
‘ lating into Hindustani for circulation, and though the forms 
‘ will be delayed by reason ot my present interruption I hope 
‘ to furmshyou with copies of the forma, both for the village de- 
‘ tail, and the dostnct abstracts, in a few da vs, which last, ot the 
‘ distncts m which you may introduce the form, I shall expect 

* with ytiurjummab undies for the current year 

** I am, &C."’ 

This letter was accompanied by a hdkamnamah and cowle- 
namah, consisting of rules drawn up for the guidance of each 
revenue officer in succesbion, from the head of a distrust, to the 
head of a village, upon which the opmions ot the sev eral auper- 
mtendents were invited From Munro it elicited an admirable 
reply But Colonel Eead, still anxious for further information, 
still theormng and speculating, submitted again, to his superin- 
tendents, a series of propositions, regarding the state of the dis- 
trict, dictated partly by the demand then so prevalent, for a 
fixed unfluctuating revenue, partly, evidently, by the specula- 
tions of Arthur Young, whose writings were moat attractive to 
a man of Read’s turn of mind, on tho relative merits of large and 
email farms , but chiefly by his own earnest desire to moderate 
the demands of the Government, and to ensure the prospenty 
of his district. 

This second demand elicited, from Munro, a letter so foil, so 
able, so admirably descriptive of the state of the country, and 
so just m the views, which at that early stage of political science. 


r r 
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be liad eithei discovered or adopted, that nothing but its great 
lengtJi preTonts our inserting it entire We bebeve it has 
never yet been pnnted , it lies buned among the vobiminous 
records of the district, m the hand- wn ting of its author, as 
much a monument of the clearness ot his views, as of his mde- 
tatigable industry In this letter, the principles of Kjotwan 
settlement are fully laid down and admirably illustrated, and, 
with a few concessions in favour of a lease settlement under 
certain modifications, that system is distinctly described, which, 
through the rest of his public seivice, bir Thomas Munro inva- 
riably advocated 

The pimciples of the Ryotwan system, thus commenced by 
Read and Munro, vre may say, aie simply thet-e, that the land 
assessment should be fixed on each plot of land, being deduced 
from a measurement of the land and an approximate estimate 
of its produce ,^that it bljould bo limited to something less 
than the rent o| lind, so as to leave a poition of the rent mthe 
hands of the people , — that each holder of land, small or great, 
should be entitled to par his rent direct to the Government, 
and should not be placed at the mercy of any intermediate 
party — that m this way the Go\emmcnt should await the 
Silent progress of Improvement, to give a saleable value to the 
land, and to creat^i a bod\ of large landholders, who must, 
nece'^sanly, spring pp as population mcreases and cultivation 
extends to the poorer lands , — that no attempt should be made 
to create such a class, by assigning a portion of tb& existing 
revenue, or all its prospective increase, to a factitious aristocracy, 
or by attempting to niterf ere to regulate the size ot farms , — but 
that where the means of Government admit of a sacrifice of 
revenue, the rise of a clasa ot superior farmers should be hastened 
bv the simple m^ns ot a reduction of the assessment 

This adimrablt^ letter ends with the following paragraph — 

I have now fully stated my sentiments on your different 

* queriee,and shall proceed, by combining the results of them w ith 
‘ what lhave said in my letter of the 18th of July last, to deli- 
‘ ver my opinion, os to the best mode ot forming a permanent 
‘ settlement of the revenue of this country The lease founded 
‘ upon this survey, having been abandoned, cannot, possibly, for 
‘ many reasons, (para. 10) be re-estabbshed Ite duration of 
‘ only one yearin most districts, and two in a few, was of too 

* short a date to admit of any accurate estimate being formed of 

* improbable consequences , —it appeared most likely, however, 

* (para 11^ that though the settlements might always h^ve 
‘ been realized, vet the condition of the mhabitante would have 
‘ been bttle bettered without a considerable reduction of them 
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* The great point m making a settlement, is the rate of assess- 

* ment , all other reguktions connected vi ith it, are df very m- 
^ fenor importance. It needs no a^iunent to show that the lower 
^ it is, the better for the farmers I have proposed such an abater 
‘ ment, as when the cheapness of cultivation and the great return 
‘ from the seed are taken into considemtion, will be found to 
‘ leave them in posscbsion of as great advantages as any race 

* of husbandmen in the world It must not, however, from this, 
‘ be inferred, that land will become saleable on a sudden, for the 

* frontier situation of these districts, and other reason* (para- 7} 
‘ must long prevent it from generally attamm^ any value at all, 

* and, perhaps, for ever from attaming that value which it bears 

* m Europe 'I he plan which, it appear* to me, would be best 
‘ calculated to secure to the people the fruits of their industry, 
‘ and to Government a permanent revenue, is comprised under 

* the following beads, in which references are made to the para- 
‘ graphs m which the particular reasons for each are given at 
‘ length — 

“ ‘ 1 A reduction of 15 per cent, to be made on the lease 
‘ settlement, (para 6) 

‘ 2 The country to be rented immediately of Govem- 
*' ment by small farms as at present, every one receiving just as 
^ much land as he demands (paras 8, 15 and 17) 

“ * 3 Settlements to be annual, that is to say, every man 

* to be permitted to give up or take ivhatever land ho pleases 

* every ^ear (para. 10). 

* 4 Every man to have a part, or the whole of his lands in 

* lease, who wishes it , and m order to encourage the application 

* for leases, all lands held under annual tenures, to be taken from 

* the occupants and given to such other farmers as may demand 
‘ them m lease, on their paying to Government, as purcliase- 
‘ money, one year’s rent, for any particular held, or one-halt 

* year’s, for the whole farm (para 10). 

‘ 5 Villages and districts to be responsible for all indivi- 

* dual failures, (para 14)’ 

“ The following regulations are from my letter of the I8th 
‘ July last — 

‘ 6 All lands included m the lease, should remam mvan 

* ably at the rent then fixed after the proposed reduction of 15 
' per cent. 

“ ^ 7 All lands not included in the lease, should be rented 
‘ at the average of the village to which they belong 

“ * 8 Lands included m the lease, bemg given up and allow- 
‘ ed to he waste, for any number of years, should, when agaui 
‘ occupied, pay the very first year the full rent as before. 
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* 9 All castes, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 
‘ rent for the same land 

‘ 10 No additional rent ever to be demanded for unprovo- 
‘ ments — the farmer who, by diggm^ a well or btulding a tank, 
‘ converts dry land into gai^en or rice fields, to pay no more 

* than the ongmal rent of the ground. 

* 11 No reduction oi the ebtabliahed rent ever to be al- 

* lowed, except where the eochineal plant, mulberry, &c , are 
‘ cultivated ’ " 

Such was the rise ot the Ryotwan system, and in thus alluding 
to its early history, we are aware that we may be thought by 
those who are familiar with the Madras records, to have un- 
necessanlj entered upon a discussion, exhausted, and long ago 
set at rest , but we have so constantly heard the question, even 
now, misrepresented, that we ha^e been most desirous to use our 
endeavours to free the principle of Ryotwan settlement from 
a load that smks it , and we think that in stating the views oi 
Its authors, and thus tracing the early progress of the settle- 
ment, and showing its adaptation to the state of the country aa 
they found it, we place it m the fairest bght But our chief 
object la, to show that the system, as proposed by its authors, 
contained withiTi itself a principle ot reform, and is free from 
many of the objections often urged against it. We have heard 
it attacked by some as discouraging improvement, because the 
assessment rises with the change of culture , — by others, because 
the Government, bv taking the whole ot the rent, cOjpstitutes 
itself an umversal landlord, w)iile it is utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of one, — by others as bemg subversive of all 
existing rights, and aa reducing all parties to one low standard ot 
mere competency Now we assert that this is mixing up two dis- 
tinct questions, that of Ryotwan settlement, and that of over- 
assessment The over-asseesment has arisen from the fact, that 
the necessities of the Go\ ernraent have never yet allowed of that 
alleviation of the burdens of the people, which has, from the 
first, been so strenuously advocated in Madras, and has now 
been granted to the North Western Provmcea. It has nothing 
to do with the principles of collection That Government 
never should be the landlord properly so called, that is, that 
Government should never take the whole of the rent, has been 
repeated from the time when the above admirable letter was 
written, m every form of remonstrance, up to the present day 
The extreme sub-division of land does not arise from Ryotwan 
settlement, but from the Hindu law of inheritance, and from 
the that waste lands are still available to every person who 
can procure a plough and pair of bullocks, and prefers the 
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Rituation of a email propnetor to that of a hired labourer , and 
so fax from destroying proprietary rights, a Ryot wan settle^ 
ment discovers, protects, records, and creates them 

That improvements are, in many instances, taxed, that Go- 
vernment frequently takes the whole landlord’s share, that the 
remissions declared indi3pen‘»able to the prospenty of the coun- 
try have never, in the last half centuiy, been granted, is moat 
undoubted, and this it is our wish most distinctly to show 
But we wish also to show, that this is so far from bemg a part 
of the revenue system, that only let the remissions be conceded, 
and n e have not even to seek the machinery tor carrying them 
out. They are, as it were, a part of the original plan of the 
settlement 

To return from this digression, we proceed to sketch, as 
shortly as we can, the subsequent history of the revenue 
settlement of the district We shill, perhaps render this most 
clear, by going back a step to 1796, and stating at once that 
the amount of assessment fixed by the supenntendenta of the 
three divisions has, from that time to this, formed the demand 
upon the land. We have stated above, that while Read pursu- 
ed his investigations, the collections were, in the mean time, 
made according to the assessments of the superintendents , and 
when we find that Macleod and Munro difiered so much m 
opinion, that while Munro was writing the above letter, Mac- 
leod was arguing that a high rental promoted cultivation and 
mdustry^ we shall not be eui prised to find how vastly their 
several asseBsments vaned But besides this, Munru’s own 
assessment vaned considerably , and when, after settling the 
taltiks of Tnchengode and Senkerrydrug below the Uhats, 
he proceeded to that ot Darampfiry, he satisfied himself that 
his first settlement was much higher m proportion than the re- 
lative produce of land would warrant Graliamaand Read’s 
settlements were still more favorable than that of Munro’a 
Balaghat talfiks. 

Thus when Read came to collect and compare tlie statistics 
of the three divisions, they presented the followmg enormous 
inequality 

The dry lands were climated to yield m the southern, 
centre and northern divisions, m the proportion of seven, four, 
and three rupees per acre. The w( t lands in the proportion of 
twenty-eight, eighteen and fourteen 

SoiUhn Centre Vorthn 


The average aasesAmerit per acre was m the iian>e 
diviMuns on the dry land 
On the wet land 


J 


s 

11 
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The mdmduAl contnbutiona varied also m the following 
proportions — 

Cuntnbution per head m mpeea 4 lS-9 3-5 2 S 9-® 

That an asaessment so ob^oously unequal, would, for half-a- 
century, be considered as a settlemtnt of the land revenue. 
Colonel Read never could, for a inotnent, have anticipated. 
His report was sent in to Government, not as showing that he 
had settled the revenue, but to enable the Government to do 
so , and in the strong and earnest hope that a Government, 
wluch had thus the happincsa and prosperity of a fertile pro- 
vince actually at its disposal, would take those measures, by 
which alone those blessings could be ensured. 

This report of Colonel Read's is one of extreme interest 
The result which he drew from the statistics which he had 
collected, and from the caretul analysis which he instituted, was, 
that m the distnct upon which he was reporting, “ the company 

* was literally the tarmer ol the circar lands, or five-sixths of 
^ those actually m cultivation , and it the lands alienated m fee 

* were included, it was the fannei ot nineteen-twentieths, which 
» 18, probably, what no Government ever was before ” By this Co- 
lonel Read distinctly meant that the Government was receiving 
the whole of the landlord’s rent He showed, that while m the 
nch plams of Bengal, the Government received forty-seven 
pagodas per square mile, m Solein they were collecting seventy 

“Thedifftrentebetwc^nforty-sevenand seventy, ’’he observed,. 
“ may appear extraordinary, and the more so when it le Consider- 
‘ edjthat a quarter ot the district is barren mountams and jungles, 

^ that its only trade is with the Carnatic , and that Bengal is a 

* level country, extremely fertile, and the greatest source ot 
‘ wealth and comiperce m India. Here Government receives 
‘ the rent of the land, and there only a tax or part of that 

* rent ’’ 

Taking this fact then as established, viz , that throughout 
the whole of the district, the Government appeared to be 
taking the whole of the produce, beyond what was necessary 
for the mere subsistence of the actual cultivator, Colonel Read 
proceeded to discuss the question, which was then, m the early 
stages ol political science, still an obscure one, whether high 
Tents promoted or impeded agriculture We need not follow 
him through this curious discussion It he did not anticipate 
the disoovenes of Malthus and Jones, as to the true theory of 
rent, stiU the result he arnved at was worthy ot his talent 
and philanthropy He described, in forcible language, the state 
to which ft people must be reduced, if Government constituted 
itself the universal landlord It is easy,” he aoid, “ for the 
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propnetar or renter of a village, or email district, to supply the 

* wants of all his servants, and accommodate them in all respects; 
‘ but it IS imposgible for a collector to hear all the representa- 

* tions, to inform himself of all the aflhirs, to guard against all 
‘ the impositions, and to adjust every thing necessary, coocem- 
‘ mg 40,000 or 50,000 tenants It cannot be doubted that, un- 

* der the circumstances which occur m ordinary (years), many 

* of them, and their progeny, perish for want of food, and the 
^ mferonce is but too plain, that the effects of such a high rental 

* would be CTtreme poverty and desolation Exclusive of the 
‘ gradual decline of agriculture and revenue under this mode of 
^ arrangement, it seems probable that three-q^uarters of the rents 
‘ of such a m^titude of poor could not be collected without a 

* contribution from those who might pay up their own, which is 

* always extortion, and that the cruelties which the tah3ild&.rs, 

* to gain credit with then principals, would exercise to collect 

* the last instalments, would dri \0 the inhabitints into other 

* districts, while the collector, ignorant of their condition or 
‘ msenbible to their distress, might remam inexorable in hia 

* demands, or, overwhelmed with complaints from every quarter, 
‘ and desirous ot granting relief, he would imrl the task of 
^ informing himself as to individual capacity, totally impracti- 

* cable, and a reduction of tbe rental, or the abolition of such 
‘ a parsimonous and ruinous system, the only remedy ” 

“ It IS hoped,’’ he emphatically adds in another passage, “ that 

* these Will not be thought fancy pictures , tor they are drawn 

* from example and experience, and to show the futility of any 
‘ Government, or its officers, attempting to conduct the affairs of 

* the common people, and the necessity of permitting that to be 
‘ done by a middle rank of them, whu h is to be found in every 
‘ country, unless among saiage nations, tckere, like ryuts under 

* such a maTiagementy all are equals because equality u the offspring 

* of poverty and wretchedness, inequality the effect of wealth and 

* happiness ” 

This able reason er then proceeds to draw a contrast to this 
picture, on the supposition of a liberal reduction of the Govern- 
ment demand He pictures a class of small landlords gradually 
spnngmg up between the Government and the people, a saleable 
value imparted to tbe land, and capital appbed to its purchase 
and improvement, — the labourer, with a friend at hand, whose 
interest it is to assist him m his difficulties , — the revenue easily 
collected, and the time of the collector left free for the duties 
of admmistenng justice , — cultivation extending to the poorer 
lands, and manufactures encouraged by the enhanced comforts 
of the agricultural classes. 
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The prevailing opinion, “ that an high rental promotes agri- 
culture and, of consequence, national wealth, ” be next more 
dir«)tly diaouaaes , and nie object is to show that a high rental m 
the handfl of local landlords, and a high rental appropriated by 
the Government, are two very different things The abandon- 
ment of rent might, he observed, render the cultivation of less 
land necessary , “ but as abeady shown, it is the part of the far- 
‘ ineT,not of Government or its officers, to assess the cultivators. 

* If the farmer doit, he may leave them just sufficient to supply 

* their wants, and, without loss, by making them pay their debts 
‘ when they Jmve the means . but if the Government do it, it 

* must be satisfied with less, and, however moderate it may be, it 
‘ never can depend upon their industry and prudence, nor can 

* it expect to receive all their rent, but by an act of oppression 
‘ alld mjuatice, that of making others pay the balances of the 
‘ defaulters by an extra assessment The disposition of all des~ 

* CTiphons of men, to ffet*as much as possible for themselves, is sujfi- 

* cientlp preialent toenmre the farmers taxing their tenants as highly 
‘ as circumstance'* will admit In other words, by supplanting the 
'farmers, they intolte the necessity of attending to the duties and 
'functions of private persons, vhtch are equally below their 

* dignity and beyond their ability, to perform 

“ It IS owmg to this system, that the Government in this coun- 
' try are not only under the necessity of constructing tanks and 
‘ other buildings, and of keeping them in repair, but ot supplying 
' the wretched cultivators with the means of purchasing the im- 

* plements of labour, and even of subsistence^’* 

Alter stating that, even under the native government, a 
remission of rent was made m favour of Brahmins and 
MusBulmans, in order to induce those to become farmers, 
who could not or would not be cultivators, Colonel Read adds, 
this la a parsimony disgraceful to Government The tndul- 

* genet should he extended to all detcripiions, by such a general 
‘ remission as would make the lands saledle Jor at least two or three 
' year! purchase ” 

The wnter then proceeds to compare the distribution of the 
produce of land between the landlord, the farmer and the 
labourer, as prevailing in England, with the state of things he 
has described above, and after quoting the authority of writers 
on political economy m proof, that the profit left to the farmer, 

• The of making advances to the ryots, under the name of Tnckary, wae 

oontinoed tul within a few -s eara, bat was then abandoned as It was found, that it be- 
came, Ai may readJy be suppoaed, a mere means in the hands of the tahsildars of 
poetponing a oeadain amount of ooUection, which they foaod it dif&cah to reaTize 
It it said that the palliative should have been discontinued, before the over oasets 
ment in which It took it* rise was corrected 
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x8 tbe principal source of agncuJtural improvement, be cooti- 
nuea — ** Many quotations might be made from Stewart, Smith, 
‘ Anderson and others, who have written on tbe subject, to tbe 

* very same effect If the opimon ot such eminent men be 

* so decidedly for allowing the farmers a liberal share of the 
‘ produce, because they make so much better use of it than tbe 
‘ landlords, tbougn the greatest part of their mcome certainly 
‘ contributes to the increase of productive laoour, who can doobt 

* what it would be, on a motion for absorbing both in the share 
‘ of the sovereign ? And it 800,000 landlords, the estimated 

* number in England and Wales, do so little good compared with 
^ the tanners in promoting agriculture, what would they expect 
‘ from one ? The difference is not so great between the people, 
‘ soil, or the climate m Europe and India, to suppose tliat the 
‘ same causes would not, in the course of time, produce the stfme 

* effects in one country as the other The supioeness that is 
‘ said to prevail among the uatnes ot India, is wholly ascribed 
‘ to the climate , but whoever has lived among them, and reflects 
‘ on the examples he may have seen ot their activity and courage 
‘ in the field, and ot thespmt of mdustry he may have observ^, 
‘ where manufactures and trade are encouraged, will mwa 
‘ easily suppose it the effect of our system ot Orovernment and 

* finance, so diflerent in every respect to thit of countnes so 
much more prosperous and happy ” 

This valuable and interesting record is concluded in the 
following remarkable words — “ In the foregoing report, the errors 
‘ and consequent evds ot a parsimonious management hai e been 
‘ exposed, and the contrasts of one more liberal exemplified 
‘ The object la to hold up both systems as m a mirror, demonstrat- 

* mg that what brmgs most immediate advantage to Government, 

* gradually produces poverty and desolation and that what 
‘ brings the least present advantage to it, is productive of plenty 

* and happiness to the community, and proportionate increase 

* of the public revenue.” 

The peculiar aptness of a passage m the Espnt Dei Lois^ to 
the present subject, wdl excuse, it is hoped* another quotation. 
“ K the Government,” (says Montesquieu,) “proportions its for- 
^ tune to that of individuals, the use or convemence of the latter 
^ will soon make its lortune nse.” Tbe whole depends upon a cri- 
tical moment Shall the State begin with unpovenshing the sub- 
ject to ennch itself ? Or had it better wait to be enriched by its 
subjecte ^ Is it more advisable for it to have tbe former or the 
latter advantage ? Which shall it choose, to hegm or to end 
with opulence ^ No sovereign, unless one that may have had the 
same knowledge of the resources of the country and the same 

Q Q 
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power to comioand tiiemj oer had the same option. The worst 
and best policy being understood, it wiU be easy to judge 
what has teen done, and the whole detail of revenue being 
laid down, there will be no difficulty found in devising any 
system that may be deemed the most eligible, either with re- 
gard to particular interests, or the facility with which it may 
be carri^ on, under every change of admimstration 

feuch were the views which Colonel Read submitted to the 
Government. The report trom w hich we ipiote, is of a date 

S nor to that of Mumo, and m some of their views. Read and 
tunro will be found to dilfer They did so, as wiU be seen, 
by comparing their letters, as to the proportion of rent de- 
manded by the Government but only in so much that Mun- 
ro thought that the Government took too much — Read, that 
it took all Both agreed that the Government demand was 
too high. Munro admitted this even in the Baraniahl, and 
Read had bet ore bun, not Munro’s divusion only, but Macleod’s 
Graham coincided tuUy with Read One ot the propositions, 
whichRead submitted to bis supenntendents, was as follows — 
“ Increase of the public revenue, which is a lakh (of pagodas) 

‘ more than Tippd’s village rental of 1788-89, when it was high- 
* er than it ever was before, and, probably, is double of what was 
* ever brought into the public treasury, an increase which must 
‘ be a proportionate reduction ot private income, and not only a 
< consequent diminution ot the capital formerly employed m 
* agriculture, but equally a loss to trade and raanutacturee.^ 
Upon thio proposition, Graham recorded the following com- 
ments — ■ 

The increase to the public revenue ot these districts, has 
* been obtamed, m consequence of Government having added 
‘ thereto, that portion of the produce which is the life ot fu- 
‘ tdSe exertions m husbandry, and as a compensation lot a 
* variety of disasters, peculiar to the country, ought, undoubted- 
* ly, to go to the farmer Upon this view of the subject, 

‘ although it may be deemed unusual official language, yet 
‘ I hesitate not to regret every pagoda which has been thus 
‘ added to the jumma, because I am sensible of its evil ten- 
‘ dency, and because I have ever been taught to believe, that 
* the ^airs of Government flourish m proportion to the pros- 
‘ penty of its subjects’’ 

But, unfortunately, the subject then so warmly discussed, 
was not a high or low assessment, so much as Byotwan or Ze- 
mindan tenures, and in the latter question, the former was 
almost completely lost. The fatal resolve was at last taken, that 
the Zenundan system should be extended to Madras, and pe- 
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remptory ordefs were received from Bengal, that this measure 
shoi^ be immediately earned out. The remonstranoea of lo- 
cal expenence, the difficulties of local circumatancea, were over- 
borne by the sweeping order, that those who were uowdlmg or 
unable to mtroduce the new system, should make way for those 
who could and would 

The district was accordmgly parcelled out into zemmdariea 
of varying size , and schedules were prepared, showing the pre- 
sent and prospective resources of each Some remission ot 
revenue was provided for , but, unfortunately, exactly in the 
way which. Colonel Read had shown, was least likely to be 
advantageous. The permanent assessment was fixed at some- 
thing below the collections ot the ye^r Durmuty (1807), but 
that remission was conceded, not to the fanners, but to the new- 
made landlord. The original settlement formed the limif of 
the demand upon each field, and the extent ot the available 
resources of each zemmdan was shown from the ongmal sur- 
vey, under the beads of cultivated, fallow, and cultivable lands 
The permanent assessment was fixed, with reference to the 
previous Government collections and those capabilities, and 
with this liability, the zemmdaxi or muttah (as it is there 
called) was offered for sale. It will be easily imagined, that a 
measure so commanded and so earned out, has left a legacy of 
confusion and difficulty, which half a century of litigation haa 
not sufficed to adjust 

From* what has been above stated, it will be seen, that the 
marked difference in the relative estimate of the produce of land 
and of the Government nghts, according to the varying views 
of the respective superintendents, continue up to the present 
tune to affect their several divisions, and as far as financial 
arrangements affect the prosperity of a people, should be per- 
ceptible m the present state of those divisions. And it is a 
curious fact, that a heavy assessment may yet prove a blessing 
to the people, in a way little foreseen. In the most heavily 
assessed portion, the miittadars soon broke down, and the hap- 
pmesB and prosperity of the people, is agam, for good or for ill, 
in the hands of the G overnment. 

First, in large numbers, and, subsequently, one by one, the 
mfittadara fail^, and the district is now divided into Ryotwan 
and Zemmdan estates, the lapsed muttaha being managed by 
the collector, under the orders of the Boardm Revenue, on 
the ongmai Ryotwan principles , that is to say, the holder of 
the land pays the assessment upon the land he holds, whatever 
may be its extent, directly to the Government Whether under 
the zemindar or under the Government, the original survey 
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<43§c86me»t forme the limit of the demand against the *7®* > hut 
there is this difference, that the zemmdar is enabled to modify 
the demand as his supposed interest may re^iuire, whereas, 
under the collector, the aesciieiiient is rigidly adhered to * 

The lapse of the muttahs, has, m many mstancea, been doe 
to other causes than to over-assessment, but generally the most 
highly assessed were the first to fail, and thus the worst estates 
have come under Ryotwan settlement, while such miittahs as 
remam, oorapnse some of the finest portions of the district It 
will thus be seen, tliat the two systems of Ryotwan and Zemin- 
dan settlement are now on trial side by side, but under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to zemindan Many lands, 
which have lapsed to the Government, bear an assessment, 
which the zemindar found to be ruinous , on the other hand, 
the zemindars hold the more favorably assessed lauds, and what 
is particularly valuable, they are compelled to adopt a degree 
of liberibty not natural to tbeir characters, by the fear of 
iheir tenants emigrating to the Ryotwan lands. 

Under the circumstances above descnbed, it would naturally 
be supposed, that the first measure ot Government, on the failure 
of the zemmdan system, would be, to order an enquiry into 
the condition of the muttahs, which lapsed into their hands in 
a ruined and exhausted condition, with the view of ascertaining 
how far the lailure of the system, and the detalcation in their 
revenue, were due to the amount of assessment originally im- 
posed, and. how tar to the introduction of a system repugnant to 
the habits and feelings of the people. That many of the lapses 
were due to over-assessment, and that the assessment required 
to be modified, was proved by the fact, that a very considerable 
portion of the lands found to be under cultivation, when the 
mtittahs lapsed, were held by the ryots on lease from the 
muttahdor, at a rent below the survey assessment Some of 
the propnetors only held out as long as they did, by the wise 
and jndiciouB plan ot cultivating more land at a lower rent 
That this was not done unnecessarily, was clearly shown by the 
fact, that on the collector being forbidden to allow these leases 
to run for more than a year, and being directed to revert to the 
survey assessment, the cultivation was immediately and greatly 
ceutracted, and, m some instances, the rental, even now, after a 
long senes of years, stands below what it was under the zemin- 
dara* leases. 

So obvious a measure, as that above supposed, was not neg- 

• It b true that a Bvstem of lea«i (or oowle*) has been est&blUheil bnt these are 
only fai tfafmflB ta of toe flUi to nJuofa the rent riseB in teven yenn at the 
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lected, and m 1818, aucb an enq^mry was actuidlj mMituted. 
Bai it will scarcely be credited that, fixim that time to the pre^ 
sent day, the assessment, unrevi^d except m one small iBstanoe, 
remains as it was ongin^y fixed by the three supermtendents , 
and this, notwithstanding the clearest and most connnoing 
proof of so vaa’t a difference in the Government demand m the 
different portions of the district, as rendered it impossible that it 
should be founded on any proportionate variation in the fertility 
of the soil The subject was forcibly brought to the notice of 
the Board of Revenue, by Mr Hargrave, the collector, from 
whose reports we extract the following passages — 

“ 7 Accompanying my report to your Board, under date 

* the 14th December, 1813, I bad the honor to transmit the 

* different sorts of assessment in Salem and Baramahl, and your 

* Board cannot fail to ha% e observed the difference m fa\or ot*the 

* latter, and I have now the pleasure to forward the scale of as- 

* sessment in Balaghit,* which in Xunjah is lower and in Pun- 

* jah higher than the Baramahl 

“8 I had a calculation made in my katchem, of the esti- 
mated value of an acre of land, both Nunjah and Punjab, 

* in the Salem division, and also in the Baramahl and Balaghat, 

* which I deem it right to forward for j our Board’s inspection, 

‘ and if this calculation be near correct, I can see no reason 

* why the tirvah should be so much higher m the Salem 

^ division than in the two others I had it therefore m con- 

* templation, to average each of the talfiks in Salem with 

* the Baramahl, and hx the tirvah accordingly , but as this 
‘ arrangement would cause so large an immediate reduction of 

* revenue, it has occurred to me that it would be better to let 
‘ the reduction be more gradual 

“ 9 In order to enable your Board to form a more accu- 
^ rate judgment of what is mentioned in the preceding para., 

* statement No 3, accompanying this letter, will exhibit to your 
‘ Board what would be the actual reduction on the settlement 

* of Fusly, 1223, if the tirvah was to be fixed upon an 

* average of tbe Baramahl and Balaghat, and the respective 

* talfiks m the Salem division If the amount of reduction 
‘ in the several talfiks were added together, it would show a 
‘ total net reduction of no less than Star Pagodas 11,131-22* 

‘ 63 on Star Pagodas 49,155-17-5, the settlement of 1223, or 
^ Star Pagodas per cent 22-29-4 

“ 10 Presuming, therefore, that your Board will not be dis- 

* posed to moke so large an immediate sacrifice, I considered. 


♦ The B&la^hat taluka were added in 1799 to tie Salem distriot 



‘ 20th of next month ” 

In answer to this, the Board called for a more minute investi- 
ffation and a more detailed report, which led to the enquirj we 
nave just alluded to, and a remission of assesi^ment, to the extent 
of Rupees 1,09,434, was actually made by Mr Hargrave 

Unhappily, however, this measure was marred by the usual 
impediment to all improvements in India, — the villany and rasca- 
lity of the native servants of Government Suspicions of fraud 
arose, and enquiry showed that they were well-founded , and, 
unfortunately, the collector who succeeded Mr Hargrave com- 
menced with the impression that any reductions were unneces- 
sary , and all that had been done was cancelled, with one tnfling 
exception, in which Mr Hargrave’s remissions held good This 
unfortunate step has never been retrieved In the very next 
year, Mr Cockburn begged to retract his opinion, and to recom- 
mend a general reduction of 18 per cent Adopting the views 
of Miinro, he observed, that “ the stabihty of a Ryotwan settle- 

* ment anses from the lands being so easily assessed as to 

* render them saleable , and until they shall be saleable, cultiva- 
^ tion will never be earned to any high pomt of perfection, nor 

* will revenue be permanent, unless with more good care than 

* can generally be expected from collectors.” This general 
reduction was never conceded, but Mr Cockburn made partial 
and local reductions, by givmg the highly assessed lands on 
monasib cowle, (discretionary leases) but even this has been 
disapproved of, as too lax a svatem, and it has been ordered that 
these concessions shall cease with the life of the holder The 
result IS, that the abandonment of two-thirds of the land has 
been added to the overwhelming proofs of over-assessment 

Mr Orr succeeded , and a long residence in the district, and a 
perfeot acquaintance with its condition, enabled him to 
appeal emphatically to the Government for an alleviation of 
its burdens. 
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“ The fact iSy however, unquestionable,” Mr Orr obaervea, 
“tl»t the portion of the district assessed by Captain Macleod, is 
^ made higher than it ought to be, and at least 30 per c^t 
^ higher than the rest of the district This over-asBessment, 
‘ 1 think, 18 sufficiently proved, by the circumstance of its be- 

* mg m Macleod’s division, that the mdttahs first reverted to 
' Government, and from its bemg m his division only that 
‘ lands of the first quabty, and bearmg the highest rate of 
‘ assessment, frequently immediately under the tanks, and, con- 
‘ sequently, always sure of a supply of water, are left imculti- 
‘ vated on account of their extravagant ssseesment, and lands 
‘ of an inferior description, but having a less assessment, cnlti- 
‘ vated m preference That Captain Macleod’s assessment was 
‘ much too high, was also the opinion of Colonel Read himself, 

* as I learn from a letter of his to Captain Macleod, m wKich 
‘ he mentions, that he considert'd his assessment much too high, 
^ and that it was upwards of W per cent above what he (Co- 

* lonel Read) would have made it from the same data, I regret 
‘ 1 have not the letter by me, to extract the passage, but wdl 

* revert to it when I resume this subject” 

Kor was the Government deaf to the appeal The following 
p^age was recorded in the minutes of consultation, by Lord 
Elph^tone, who then presided in the Councils of Madras — 
The Board of Revenue do not appear to have noticed that 
‘ part of para, 37, of the principal collector’s report, in which he 
‘ adverts to the over-assessment of the lands in part of his dis- 

* tnct Although in the minutes of consultation, under date the 
‘ 29th of June, 1836, the Government were disposed to concur 
‘ with the Board of Revenue, in considering the over-assessment 
^ here alluded to, as rather appaient than real, yet the tone of 
‘ confidence in which the collector, whose long experience in the 
‘ district must have furnished him with ample materials for form- 

* mg an accurate judgment on these points, speaks of it as a 
' fact, and his allusion to ColonelRead’s letter to Captain Mac- 
‘ leod, by whom the assessment was made, in corroboration of it, 

* require that the subject should be further and fully mvestigiit- 
‘ ed, and arevision of the assessment, if found necessary, ejected 
‘ without delay It is unnecessair to enlarge upon the evil and 

* impolicy of over-assessment These have often been pomted 
^ out, and are, indeed, almost self-evident It is sufficient here to 
‘ observe, that this appears to be the mam circumstance, which 

* has given nse to the vanous restrictions on, and interference 
‘ v\ith, cultivation, so coercive of the freedom of the ryot , and 
‘ that where it is removed, therefore, all ground or occasion for 



sketch, will be prepared, we tKmk, to enter with interest into 
the €nc[uiry, as to what eiFect of circumstances so remarkable 
can he discovered m the present aspect of the district 
But our limits warn us not to enter into detail The ze* 
nimdan system has so rompletelj deranged the accounts, (for 
of the cultivation of the existing zemindars, we can learn 
but little,) that we could not enter minutely mto the subject 
without trespassing on the patience of our readers. A general 
view of the lapsed muttalis is all we can give, but this is 
sufficient for our purpose 

Let it be borne in mind, that the southern division is consi- 
dered to contain the most fertile lands of the district, that it 
poa^e8^efl great atlvantages of irrigation, excellent roads, and po- 
pulous towns , — that it came mto our hands m a comparitivelj 

{ iroeperous state, Tihile the Baramahl was comparatively waste, 
et it be remembered, that a permanent assessment was fixed at 
a standard b^low the collections made in the year Ddrraiity, 
(1801), and that as the field assessment has not varied, the 
amount of collection represents the state of cultivation Bear- 
ing these points in mind, let it be asked, what is the present 
state of those radttahe, the assessment of which is under the 
control of the Government and the answer is, that the amount 
of cultivation was at the end of fitty-hve years’ peace, in some 
instances twenty, thirty, forty and even fifty per cent, below 
the permanent assessment, which was below the cultivation 
which the country could support when just emerging from 
ages of war, and of what we chU oppression I 

The effect of the system has been exactly to reverse the 
ordinary course of things Salem, with its fertile sod wad 
heavy assessment, has dechned , the Baramahl, with its poorer 
soil and lighter sissessment, has advanced 

This result is recorded in the proceedmgs of the Board of 
Bevesue, in 1847, on a review or the lapsed mdttahs, when, 
after Showing that m the southern taldks, the collections fall 
short of the permanent assessment by as much as 23 per cent. 
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on an average of a whole tallik, they thus describe the more 
faverable state of those of the Baramahl — 

“ The four Baramahl taluka are lightly assessed, possess a 

* ready market for their product, and a saleable property las 
‘ been imparted to the land. The revenue from these ^uka 
‘ IB aocormngly proportionately favorable. The average of the 
‘ last nine years exceeds the permanent aasesament in three 
‘ tallike, and m the remaining taliik (Tengercottah) the de- 
‘ crease is only Rs. 1,978 or 2f| per cent, partly aacribable 
‘ to the remiBsionB which it was found necessary to give to 

* meet the unlavorable character of the seaBons,'’ 

The table of the taltikfl we give below, for the year 1255 — 

Comparative $tat-em«nt of the permanent and present Bern of Amany 
muttaha tn the distrust of Salem, for Fu$ly 1266 


Nuum of tolCils 

11 

o 

o 

A 

Total of per- 
maneot herlz 
of muUahs 

noTT under oil 
car manage 
ment- 

Land revenue 
^of Fualy ]26o 

COKPAEUO^ BETWHKir counfM 4 4c S 

Intrcaze, 

1 I)«rea4a 
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Ccntag^. 

1 

8. 

8 

4 
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8 

1 

AitfiT 

r 

1 16 609 

j 2 

95,039 8 

3 

, 1 

20 400 12 11 

1" 

11 6 

2 

Vamocul 

13 

82 J84 

" 0 

"r 63 •' 
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0 047 2 

8 

1 B 

8 ParannittT 

18 

90 736 

3 9 

71 441 1 
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19 294 4 ” 

81 

4 B 

4 

ti&lFm 

I'’ 

] Oj SJ7 

9 8 

! OH KSfl 5 


3 048 11 10 


3 
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5 

Senlprrydrug I 

16 

1 30 ”40 

6 4 

1 KaiO s 

6 


32 633 15 10| 

23 

12 0 

tl 

Kaiiepur 

£9 

1 22 481 

C 4 

1 IS j51 4 



n8"0 2 4 

8 

1 


Womaljre 

81 

1 3o230 

4 

1 10 931 

3 


18 348 4 9 

13 

9 

8 'TrltJienirijde, i 

lU 

81 014 

9 2 

"1 032 2 

1 


9 088 7 1 

11 

13 10 

U 

D*rurapurv „ 

Ih 

87 4d8 

4 10 

80 001 16 

fi 

,^109 10 4 


2 

7 8 

10 

Teuirracottah 

IS, 

80 315 

« I 

71 104 14 

1 


9 41010 

11 

11 

n 

Kia to wherry 


08 nu 

3 6 

01 ”42 12 

6 

3230 0 


6 

8 4 

18 

Tripatur 

e 

PLj 547 

15 7 

68 763 



fl'’9415 7 

10 

6 10 


Total 

208 

11 01 641 

4 4 

10,37 633 10 

3 

9,048 15 8 

I 33 Ol.1 0 5 

1 

1 


Net decreBae 1 84,003 10 1 


It Will not surprise those who are used to such enquiries, 
nor will it really invalidate our argument, that an invariable 
proportion does not appear between the assessment of the seve- 
ral talhks and the cultivation and consequent collections. In 
many mstances, even the pressure of Macleod’s assessment has 
not been able to keep down the force of improvement which 
peace generates , in others, the light assessment of Read or 
Munro has been counteracted by the unusual seventy of cho- 
lera and the zemmdars, and years will still be required to elapse, 
before the country recovers. The general result is, however, 
sufficiently clear But the fact is, that these averages are of 
very little value. Centralization and averages are two of the 
greatest afflictions of India , and imdemeath these averages, 
what a mass of misery and suffering lies concealed A Qnvem- 

fi B 
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nient v,hich Ima aauq>e(l the pla<.€ of a landlord, has no business 
with averages Minute invest^tion and local control are 
then its most sacred duties "^^en tho Go\ernment demand 
la ei^ual, or nearly ec^nal, to the rent of the land, a very 
trifling cause may afteot the subsistence of thousands, and yet 
be represented in a statistical table, by a minute jfraction of the 
lowest coin of the country It is only when the rent is so 
low, as to leave room tor a firmer, that a Government has any 
right to contemplate the average of its collection, or judge of 
the state of the people en It is the local ofl&cer who 

sees the gradual and pamlul decline of a village, which a small 
assifctance might eaie, or who watches the tardy progrebs of 
improvement, to the piomotion of which a liberal sybtem of 
1 eduction would be equivalent to the lapse of half a century of 
Uboui And afTOin the question is, not only what the state of 
the country is, but what it might and should hai e been f 

But let us consider the result of our administration in 
another point of new The following table exhibits the revenue 
as collected in the year prior to the zemmdan experunent, 
18iK), and m the Fuslv year, 1257 — flSlTj — 


The total levenne ot the district the The reTunue ot Fiialj- 1257 was as 
Tear preceduic the penuanent asscBS twUoAVs — 
ment, n as as foTlowe — 


I>aTiJ Bftveune 
HaUs 

Abkarry, &.c 

Moturpha 

Castomfi 


535 

13 


Land R* enne 

17 74 bfl4 

2 

2 


10 

a 




_ 



— 

Ahfciiry 

78 305 

0 

0 

42 110 

10 

4 

Moturpna 

68 rti5 

6 

1 

02 007 

12 

£ 

Sundry Email ianne. 

11 929 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

btamiis 

0 6Cfi 

0 

3 





1,09,40 1 

0 

e 




Grand total 

19 44 073 

11 

8 


This table appears to us eminently instructive It shows 
that while the taxes generally have increased, the land revenue 
has laUen off from 19,40,466-8-4 to 17,74,664-2-2 or an off- 
falling of Rs 1,65,802-6-2 

Ol this sum, Rs 65,000 may be considered as the saen- 
fice made on the estates still held by zemindars, the permanent 
assessment of which was rated at about 10 per cent below the 
previous Ryot wan collections, and a lakh of rupees is left, 
as the loss which has resulted from our management of the 
lapsed estates This has not been the result of a voluntary 
sacrifice by which the country generally has benefited , it is 
the representative of dimmished cultivation, resulting from the 
combined effects of an oyer-demand, and the zemindari ex- 
penment 
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We have thus endeavoured to prove, bj mterual evidence, 
the necessity winch exists for that review of the land aseeea- 
ment which we most strongly advocate, and which we claim 
as due to an industrious and well-dispObcd people We 
think we have shown, that the common principles ot economy, 
as well as the opimons of all the ofccere of experience, apeak 
with one voice. 

We shall next endeavour to establish the comparison we 
propose between this district and one of the North Western 
Provinces, and we think, it we hrst quote the following 
words of Mimro, written in 1821, we shall show that the 
measures there carried out correspond with those which, 
twenty-eight years ago, the veteran and revered statesman ad- 
vocated, as due to the Presidency of Madras — 

The task of improving our resources is one of much 

* greater difhculty than that ol maintaining the peace of the 

* country, and this diftculty arises, principally, from the assess- 

* ment bemg, m general, too high with rc»pect to the condition 
ot the people, so that, in many di-itncts, m order to have a 

* further mcreaae, we must begin by making a present reduction 

* of our revenue, because the extension of cultivation, from 
‘ which the increase ot revenue must result, cannot possibly be 
‘ expected under the present assessment The Presidencies 
‘ ot Bengal and Madras were acquired under ciruumstances 

* which have ever since continued to luHaence their revenue 

* system Bengal acquired at once the dominion of iich and 

* fertile provinces, yielding a revenue much beyond its 
^ wants , it had, theretore, no occasion to cater into any mmuto 
‘ examination ot the asse-^tsment, it was satisfied with what it got 

* from the zemindars, and left them m possession of the lands on 
‘ very easy terms Aladras, on the contrary, rose amidst poverty, 
‘ and many struggles tor existence It never was able to pav its 

* establishments it acqmred its territories by slow degrees, 
‘ partly from the Nizam, but chiefly from Mysore , and though 

* the assessment had alieady been raised too high by those Go- 
^ vernments, its own pressing necessities did not permit it to 
‘ lower the demand, but forced it to enter into the most ngi I 
‘ scrutiny of the sources ot the revenue, m order to keep it up , 
‘ and there has, m consequence, always been a pressure upon 
^ the ryots, which nothing but necessity could justify * 

** The present )>ecur€ state of India will, Ihope, enable us to lower 

* To show tiie financial fiifficultawfl under whicb Uin Madras provinces vrfire acquired 
and the settlement formed. It may be mentionevl tfiot tlit fact of Tipfiu s seizing the 
reyennes of the Baranwhl, was one of the arguments need by Mr JosJah to 

diBsnade the Marquis of Wellesley from a declaration of war ajpunst. Tippd m 1799 — 
See despatches of the Martinis of WellesleT 
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* the asses'iment gradually in dll those dt^ncts in which li ts too 

* high. This may he done, without maieruxUy affecting the general 
‘ amount of the retenues, hy taking the districts tn succession, two 
‘ or three at a time, and letting them make up, hy additional cvUiva- 
‘ tion, the reduetiom <f their assessment, before it is extendi to 

* others We shall, hy this means, ultimately increase the land-rent, 
‘ and in a much greater degree, the customs and every other source 

* of revenue , and we shall render the payment of them much lighter 
‘ to the inhabitants, because they loill he enabled to augment the 

* stock from which they are paid, I expect from a reduction 
' m the aesesBmeiitj that land wiU, in timej be everywhere re- 

* garded as hereditary private property by the ryots , that their 
‘ circumstances will be so much unproved, as to enable them to 

* pay the revenue in all seasons, good or bod , and that the 
‘ ftountry will be able, when war happens, to bear a temporary 
^ additional assessment, as a war tax, and save us from a great 
‘ part of the heavy expense which we have already been obliged 

* to incur on account of loans.” 

Taming then to the settlement of the Jj'orth TV'estem 
Provinces, we find that the following principles were the 
foundation upon which the Government desired that it should 
rest — 

Practically, in Indian Govemmenta, there is no other limit 
‘ to the demand upon the land, than the power ot the Govem- 

* ment to enforce payment, and the ability of the people to 
‘ pay Thus the Government is, in fact, the landlord of the 

* wlmle country It is the true interest of the Government, m 
^ this capacity, to limit the demand to what is jnst, so as to create 
‘ a valuable property m the laud, and encourage its improve- 
‘ ment. In order further to encourage this improvement, 

* It 18 necessary to determine the persons, to whom all the 
‘ benefits belong, which arise out of tbe bmitation of the 
^ demand on the land To perform these oigeT&tioii% la to make 

* a settlement , and under ordmary circumstances, the prosperity 
‘ of the country depends on this being justly and perfectly 
^ done The object of the present rules is to point out how it 

* should be done ” 

The objects aimed at in the settlement are stated to be — 

— The adjustment of boundanee 
2nd ■ — The survey 
Srd — The assessment. 

4ih * — The record of rights 

It 18 the third head m which we are at present interested , the 
rest were sufficiently comprehended m the survey of the Salem 
distnct, but with the disadvantage, that m those early days 
scientific maps were not attempted 
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The pnnciples upon which the asseaement is to be fixed, are 
contained principally in paraa. 47 — 52 — 

“^^47 The object of the fiscal part of the settlement is 
‘ to fix the demand upon the land, for a certain period of years 

* prospectively, within such limits as may leave a fair profit to 
‘ the proprietors, and create a valuable and marketable proper- 

* ty in the land 

“ 48 This end cannot be attamed with certainty, by any 
‘ fixed arithmetical process, or by prescription of any rule, 

‘ that a certain portion of the gross, or net produce of the 
‘ land, shall be assigned to the Government and tbe pro- 
^ prietors, 

‘*49 If the net produce of any one year, or any given 
‘ number of past years, could be determined, it would afford 

* no certam guide to the produce of years to come. The 

* future produce may be more, it there is waste land to 

‘ come into cultivation , if the former system of cultivation 

* were faulty and expensive , if the products of the land are 

* likely to come into demand m the market , or if the 

* opening out of new channels of commercial intercourse 

* IS bkely to improve the local market The future produce 
‘ may be le‘=^8, if tbe rev erse of all this be the case, 

“ 60 Not only would the actual ascertainment of tbe net 

* produce of an estate be a fallacious basis, on which alone to 

* found any certain determination of the demand, but it is m 

* itselt •often most difficult to accomplish, and tbe attempt to 
‘ effect it 18 likely to produce many serious evils. In villages 
‘ where the collections are m kind, or where the proprietors 

* cultivate themselves, and pay the jumma by a backh, or rate, 
‘ upon, their seer land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either 

* the net or gross produce with any certainty TVTien once it is 

* known, that the Government demand is to be limited to a 
‘ fixed portion of the proved produce, there is a^eneral combina- 
‘ tion to deceive and mislead the settlement oflSner Village ac- 

* counts are forged, or the true one suppressed, falsehood and per- 

* jury are unhesitatingly resorted to A struggle commences be- 
^ tween the proprietors and the settlement officer, m which it is 

most difficult for the latter to maintain that impartial equam- 

* mity which is essential to the proper performance of this 

* duty 

“51 Still the settlement officer should not neglect any 

* opportunities that present themselves, for ascertaining the net 

* produce of every estate for a single year, or for any senes of 

* years, but he should not harass himself to attain accuracy 

* in this respect, nor when he fancies that he has ascertained 
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f the ftcttml net produce, should he treat this as any certain 
^ bfiais on which to found his settlement It w better to 
‘ acknowledge at once, that the operation is not one of anth- 
‘ metical calcnKtion, but of judgment and sound discretion 

* It 13 necessary, therefore, to point out the object which the 

* settlement officer should keep in hia view, and the means 
‘ which he has for attaining the proposed end 

“ 52 It is desirable, that the Cio^emment should not demand 
‘ more than two-thirds of ivhat may be evppcted to be the net 
‘ produce to the proprietor during the penod of settlement, 
‘ Iea\ing to the proprietor one-third as his profits, and to cover 

* expenses of collection By net produce is meant the surplus, 

* which on the estate held entirely by c ultivating proprietors, will 
‘ be the profit on their seer cultuation, but in an estxtc held 

* by a non-culti\atmg proprietor, and leased out to cultivatrjrs 
‘ or asamiB paying at a known rate, will be the gross rental ” 

It IS unnecessary to continue our quotations, as the same rules 
cannot be applicable to a ullage settlement lu lease, and a held 
settlement in perpetuity, but the following paragraph is of 
universal application — 

*‘'61 It 18 a more fatal error to over-assess, than to under- 
^ assess The Government will not test the settlement by 

* the mere amount of din it revenue whiili it brings into the 

* treasury They will ludge of it by the soundness of tiie 

* reasons assigned for fixing it at the amount asbumed It the 

* )umma is less than it was before, they will be satisfied, it the 

* reasons fur the reductions are sound and sufficient , if it is 
' the same as before, or moie, they will expect that the grounds 

* be explained on which the incrcaise has been renounced or 
‘ taken No officer, who performs his work proprrly, wiUhaae 
‘ any difficulty m asaigmng reasons for what he has done, or in 

* convincing the Gorernmeat that he i-, right If he is m doubt 
‘ which of two jummas to fix, a high one, or a low one, he 
^ should alway* inchne to the latter Oyer-aasessment dio- 

* courages the people, and demoralizes them by driaing them 

* to unworthy shifts and expedients, and it also prevents the 

* accumulation of capital, and dnea up the resources of the 
' country ^'^lewmg the question isimply m a financial light, 

* an assessment which presses hard upon the resources of the 

* people 13 most injurious It checks the population, afiects 
^ the police, and is felt m the excise, in the stamps, and in tlie 
‘ customs It IS evident that the prosperity of the people, 
^ and the best interests of the Government, are inseparably 

bound up together 

We do not attempt to compare or contract the two systems 
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of admimatration All we wish to state is^ that the Goyeni- 
ment considered it wise to institute an inquiry into the produc- 
tive power of the land, and the existing rental in the North 
Western Provinces, with the view of relaxing their own demand, 
wherever this should prove to be higher than sound policy dic- 
tated, and that a revision of the assessment has been made 
on sound pnnciples, at some sacrifice of the pubhc re- 
venue. 

We now proceed to show, that the rental which was there 
considered too high, was much lower than that of a Madras 
Rvotwan settlement, and that the ryots of Madras are 
therefore bearing an unjust portion of the burdens of the 
State. 

We select our example from the district of Cawnpore 

It may be necessary to inform some of our leaders, tha^ in 
Madras, the cultivated land is generally divided into four classes, 
a iz , 1st, dry (Punjab) , ind, dry garden or land imgated by 
wells, 3rd, wet ( Nunjab), or land irrigated from channels or 
tanks, and 4th, wet garden, or Nunjah lands planted with 
cocoa-nuts The wet is again tub-divided into Nadinf, oi land 
irrigated by lunumg water, and Erap Nunjah or land irrigat- 
ed from tanks and channels, but requiring the aid of machi- 
nery 

The district of Cawnpore is a flat and fertile pi o vine e, bound- 
ed upon two sides by the Ganges ami the Jumna, mtersected by 
several smaller streams, which do not, however, contribute either 
to irrigation oi to navigation m any material degree It 
IS separated into two great divisions, that on the banks 
of the Ganges, and that on the banks of the Jumna. 
Of these the former is the most productive, the water bemg 
within fifteen or tweutv feet of the surface, and migation con- 
sequently tbundant The depth increases as you approach 
the Jumna, so that in the neighbourhood of that river, 
few or no wells are to be found, and the produce is entire- 
ly dependent upon the rams In the northern pergunnahs, 
all the more valuable crops, with the exception of sugar-cane, 
are produced, the sugar bemg confined to one or two localities 
The indigo cultivation, once on the decline, is reviving , cotton 
18 produced all over the distiict 

The district suffered much from mis-govcmment and oppres- 
sion Many of the proprietors’ nghta have been destroyed, and 
the cultivators were found to be severely rack-rented by their 
superiors A portion of the district is inhabited by a parti- 
cularly industrious class of cultivators called the Kfirmia 
The ravages of famines or calamitous seasons have been par- 
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ticuUrly Mvere, eapecially u tbose portions which are dspon- 
dent upon the penodical rains, without the assistance of artifi- 
cial irrigatioiu But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the oul- 
tivatjon IS descnbed as presenting a remarkable appearance of 
prosperity, and the district as having recovered wonderfully 
from the eftecte of these reverses. 

A careful survey gave the following per-centage of irrigat- 
ed to imimgated laud — 

Puryiowafta. " Per-centa^ of vrtgatim 


Bilhore 63 

BussullEbad 6® 

feheoly 70 

Ackburpur 63 

Bethur ?« 

Janginhow 76 

, feulkimp^r 7 1 

Sark 51 


The following are the revenue rates 
the settlement — 

Purgmnahs 

SizUeunpur 

Janginhow 

Bithur 

Sbeorajpur 

ShBoJy 

Biihore .n. 

BtiBSuUa.bad 

bark 

Ackburpur 

Doirapdr 

Ghatumptir 

Bhognipur 


as they existed before 


PaUs 

Cvl Mai* 

3 9 6 3 5 6 

3 8 5 3 4 0 

3 5 7 2 15 0 

328 3 10 6 

4 1 0 3 0 6 

3 9 7 2 8 1 

3 10 7 2 10 7 

2 li> 9 2 10 11 

313 2,74 
2 15 2 2 6 5 

2 9 11 2 3 3 

276 1 15 4 


After collectmg the flt3ti8tical materials, and surveying the 
past and present state of the district, the settlement o&cer 
proceeded to considei, whether or not a remission of assessment 
was called tor The conclusion he arrived at was, that a 
remission was called tor, and this remission was carried out, to 
the extent of a lakh and a halt of rupees, on a jumma of less 
than twenty-two lakhs. 

The reasons upon which the settlement officer considered that 
a remission ot the revenue was called for, are stated as fol- 
lows , and w e earnestly beg the reader to bear m mind the state 
of the Salem district, and to say whether, if these reasons were 
euch as to jiistify the abandonment of a lakh and a half of 
rupees m the provmce of Cawnpore, it is just that the ryots 
of Salem should bear their present burden 

*^68 In coming to a conclusion, as to the necessity of a 


Csi'-The culhTated area , Mai —the malg^aary or aaseseed are«. 
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* reJiuction or the propnety an increase of revenue, the foUow- 
‘ tag are the three points which seem particularly worthy of 
^ consideratiom First, the existing revenue ratea Secondly, the 
‘ regulant^ of the collections, 'thirdly, the means employed 

* in realizing the demand, and the condition of the people as 
‘ affected by the realization of the revenue I shall proceed to 

* t onsider these in succession 

“ 69 First. The existing rates. This is a test, which before 

* the present statement, never was employed ( probably, because 

* they were never to be depended on), and yet of all tests, it may 
‘ be said to be the least fallible. If we find two districts of coun- 
‘ try, nearly similar m sod, situation, facilities of irrigation and 
‘ habits of people, widely differing in the revenue rates, there 

* can ba but one inference, viz , that one is too highly assessed, 

* or that the other is too lowly assessed 

70 At the commencement of the present settlement, when 
' the opportunities, of reference were confined to one or two 

* districts. It might require considerable research and delihcra- 
' tion, to determine whether the assessment of highly rated 
‘ tracts of country ought to be reduced, or that of the lowly rated 
‘ enhanced But at the present advanced period of the settle- 

* ment, when we have the inquiries and experience of those who 
‘ preceded us for our guidance , and when a reference can be 
< made to the rates of similar tracts of country already settled, 
‘ to assist in determining those of the district or division under 

* consideration— the testing the assessment by general rates, has 

* become comparatively so simple, that no officer possessing a 
^ general knowledge of the topography of the country, and hav- 
‘ ing the command of a reference to the settlements, which have 
‘ been completed in neighbounng or smiilar districts, can well 

* err” 

The writer then proceeds to show, that the rates are higher 
than those ot any of the neighbouring provinces, and concludes, 
that there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of 
Cawnpore, to account for its very high revenue rates, as con- 
trasted with those of similar districts, and “ the fair conclusion 
‘ to be drawn from this test is, that the present assessment of 

* the district is severe ” 

The second head, or the regulanty of the collections, we need 
not quote, as a comparison can hardly be instituted, where the 
system of collection is so different 

The third test applied is, the condition of the people aa 

* affected by the realization of the revenue ” 

The writer shows, that within the last five years, land yielding 
137,000 rupees has been sold under decrees of the Civil Court, 
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and argues that these sales being, m fac^ for debts incurred by 
the zemindars, to enable them to meet the demands of Govern- 
ment, it proves that the malguzary profits were not sufficient 
to enable the proprietors of the soil to fulfil fheir engagements 
and retain their posBossiona, and that had it not been for the 
fortuitous circnmetances, which caused the investment of foreign 
capital m land, a reduction of assessment would, long before tins, 
have been forced upon the Government 

No snch test as this can be applied in Salem now JBut wo 
have already adduced a stronger one, in the tact, that the ze- 
mindars failed, and that their zemindaries could be bought 
in by the Government at a low pnec. J'ew of the Ryotwan 
lands are sold publicly, but numberless changes ot pi opne tor- 
ship are quietly effected by the tahsildars, in the process ot 
collecting the revenues of Government 

The former and the new assessment, on the completion of the 
settlement, stood as follows — 



Fur„qinnihB 


'Sttneimpur 
Jan^ntiow 
Bitlwr 
SfMMWttjplir 
Sheoly 
Sark 

Bnasullabad 
BJhore 
Ackbarptir 
Deirepur 
Ghutturap6i 
Bhopntpur 

we endeavour to institute a comparison between 
^*.636 two districts, we have, on the one hand, a flat and fertile 
^district, posee=(8ing m itself a vast market for its produce, ana 
l>ound^ by two noble rivers connecting it with some ot the 
iw?^gest mercantile cities m the world, with water so uoar 
in^he surface, that 58 per cent of culturable area consists ot 
and V gat^ lands On the other hand, we have a mountainous 
(omittLulungl^ distnct, with fertile valleys intervening, m which 
cent of hag the hills and jungles) the irrigated land it> onlv 8 per 
^ unimgated, the latter being an inland distnct. 
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posseBSing only towns of moderate size, no military station and 
no water carnage, except a tnfling traflBc down the Cavary 
Let U8 take a Pnrgunnah from one and a taluk from the 
other 

The first named Purgunnah in Cawnpore, is that of Sul- 
leimpur The culturable area is 27 518 acres, of which 70 
per cent arc irrigated , the assessment Ks 92,098, or Ra 3-6-7 
per acre. 

The taluk of NamcuJ, in the Salem district, comes first to 
hand, The total of assessed Government lands is acres 
52,604,205, bearing an assessment of Rs, 1,22,214-14-8, or 
Rs. 2-5 and a fraction per acre But ot this, only 6,376 
acres are irrigated land, consisting of garden land, assessed at 
an average of Rs 6-7-10 per acre, and >nnjah or wetland, 
assessed at an average ot Rs 9-0-7 • 

It may, probably, be said, that as the Nunjah lands are sup- 
plied with water from tanks, kept up at the public expense, 
the assessment ought to be higher, inJ that the comparison does 
not hold good, we will therefore take onlv the gaidcn lands, 
watered from wells, which seem to correspond witli the im^ated 
lands at Cawnpore, except that the wells are dug in a hard and 
rocky soil, and the supply of water is precarious and small 
Now, suppose the irrigated lands of Sulleimpur, consisting of 
19,250 acres, to be assessed at Rs 6-7-10 per acre, and the 
asBessment nses from 92,098 to 1,24,9*24-7-8, besides the 
assessment upon 8,250 acre<» ot unimgated land 

The average rate of unimgated land m Namcul is 1-7-7 
per acre, therefore, if we add 12,1 GO rupees ae the assess- 
ment of these 8,250 acres, we have a total demand of 1,37,084 
rupees^ The difference between 1,37,084 and 92,098 therefore 
represents the difference between the burden borne by the 
lands of Kamcnl in Salem and of SuUeimplir m Cawnpore, 
supposing the advantages of fertility, access of market, local 
demand, &c., to be equal 

But as such calculations are imperfect, unless the price of 
agricultural produce is ascertained, we have obtained a price 
current of Cawnpore, and have instituted a comparison between 
the selling prices at Cawnpore and at the town of Salem, of 
the prmcipai agricultural products, and the result is, as might 
be expected, greatly in fa\our of the farmer of Cawnpore 
In selecting the distnct of Cawnpore, we cannot, we think, be 
said to have chosen an unfair example , it is, with one exception, 
the most highly assessed district of the North Western Pro- 
X mces, and Salem is by no means the most highly aasessed of 
the Madras Ryotwan districts. The rate at which the de- 
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‘ maud of GovenimeQt now falls on the acre, in entire district* 

* in the i^orth Western Provinces, vafiea from Rs. 1 0-3 in 
‘ Gorruckpore, to Rs. 2 13-8 m Cawnpore, notwithstanding that 

* it has been nearly trebled m the former district, and much 
‘ lowered m the latter ”■ — Sef> No XXIV of this Rev%ew^ page 
457 

We have, therefore, by no means, taken extreme cases, and 
it IB not our object to do so Our Lmits do not allow us to 
enter into minute details , and we wish to avoid doubtful ques- 
tions, and minute estmiatee. If we show, generaily, that the 
poorer people ore the more heavily taxed, if this is shown beyond 
dispute, our object is gained, and our arguments are more hkely 
to carry our readers with us than il we exhibited stronger con- 
trasts into which doubtful elements are admitted. 

We shall now only add some more general remarks In a 
previous No of this -Rerieio, a sketch has been given of the assess- 
ment levied on the lands irrigated by the channels of the North 
Western Provmces We have there found reason to estimate 
the Government rent at one-tenth of the value of the produce 
of the land under the Cavary channels of Salem, the assess- 
ment is calculated on the principle that Government is entitled 
to 75 per cent of the gross produce , and this is where the 
Government have not even borne the expense of constructing 
the channel 

The highest assessment of irrigated land in the North 
Western Provmces is five rupees per acre m Salem ^^it rises 
to thirty But a subject of such interest, as the irngation ot 
the two Presidencies, should not be mixed up with other matter, 
but deserves a separate article. What we have said is amply 
sufficient for our present purpose 

A recent article m the Fnend of India affords us the oppor- 
tunity of making a more general comparison, with which we 
shall conclude — 

“ The average rent paid to Government, on the whole area 

* of assessed land m the North Western Provinces,’* (says the 
Editor,) 16 1-3-8 per acre, and on the acres actually cultivated 
‘ 1-12, or three shillings and six pence per acre. If to the 
‘ land rent we add 28,&4,8(H rupees obtained from stamps and 

* the excise of spirits, the taxation per head will be found to 

* amount to 1-14 — or about three shiihngs and nine pence for 

* the year To this must be added the revenue obtamed from 

* the customs and the salt tax m the North West ” 

The average rent paid to Government on the acres of land 
actually cultivated m the Salem disfcnct, with its scanty irri- 
gation, is 1-14-10 per acre It to the land rent we add 
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the revenue derived from the Abkarry stamps and email 
farms, the taxation per head will amount to Rs 2-1-2^ per 
head 

Where the ryots therefore of the North W'est pay 360 pice, 
the ryots of Salem pay 398 , and we must observe that the 
land rent of Salem has been taken at the net demand of 
the year, which is exclusive of the village establish menta, the 
pay of which is about 7 per cent on the jumma, and properly 
forms a part of the cost of collection 

But as our object is to keep before the reader’s view both the 
internal and external evidence m lavor of a revision of the 
settlement, we add the following table of the several taluks 
of the provmce — 


NameB ot Taluks. | 

Ayerage as- 

sessTDLntof 

laud. 

. Average 

I laud-tax 
per head. 

Averse of 
whole tax- 
atoon per 
head 

• 

Ahtur 

2 

12 

11 

2 

7 

h\ 

1 2 

9 

4i 

1 

) 


tsalem 

2 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 

, i 

6 

1 


Baizepur 

3 

7 

9 

2 

6 

U 

2 

9 

Hi 


Macleod s division 

Namcul 

2 

9 

0 

2 

b 

0 

2 

8 


I 


Caramutty 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

10 

2 

10 


J 

S 


Tneheugode 

2 

6 

11 

3 

0 

H 

3 

1 

lu 

Half Macleod s and 
' hall Munro s. 

Stnkenydrug 

2 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0 

2 

12 

7 


Munro s dmsion 

Omatur 

] 

14 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

C 

Darampury# 

I 

4 

6 

1 

7 

H 

1 

9 

6 

) 


Tengercottfth 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 


1 

9 

IH 

s 


Kistnaj^herrv 

1 

5 

9 

1 

3 

H 

1 

a 


j > 

division 

Triputtur 

1 

14 

4 

1 

9 

6 

1 

12 

1 

) 

Penkencottah 

Oaaur 

1 

1 

12 

U 

2 

V 

1 

U 

8 

13 

H 

1 

1 

It 

1 

6 

0 1 

? 

Balaghat, added m 
1799 

Mnllapady 

1 

3 

S 

1 

6 

11 

1 

b 

3 


Total 

i 


2 

1 

24t 


— 


We beg particular attention to this table, for jt appears to us 
a remarkable proof ot what we have advanced above, as to the 
necessity of descending from general averages to local mspection, 
in order to ascertain the real state of a country We have here 
descended from a comparison between distant provmces, to a 
compansun oetween the divisions of a single provmce, but this 
16 not enough , the enquiry mu-^t descend to the villages of those 
divisions, and the fields of tlio-e villages The principle of 
centrahzation must be reversed It is not because the dry 


* Abovf tilt Ghjuite 

t Thi PtaropB tt the huzzur, are hicludt d ixi Uic laat nwra^rc 
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lands of the ziUah of Salem are aaseBsed at an average of 
1-6-2 per acre that we eay that a revision of the assessment 
IS necessary it is, because in some of the villages, the best lands 
bear an assessment of even fifteen rupees per acre, and are lying 
waste round the village, while the interior and most distant 
lands are cultivated* it is not because the garden land bears an 
average assessment of Rs. 4-10-10, but because it is m some 
instances assessed at eighteen rupees, and is lying waste in conse- 
quence. It 18 not because the wet land bears an average as- 
seasmentcrf Rs. 6-15-3, but because in the talfik of Ahtlir 1,152 
acres are lying waste, and bear an assessment of 15,228 rupees 
. — it 18 , in short, because the real state of the district is disguised 
by these averages, while the system demands a careful loeil 
sorutmy Nor are we advocating a re-adjustment of the assess- 
melit only because it is unequal, — an equal assessment is entire- 
ly visionary We advocate it because the assessment is too 

It 16 obvious that the above given averages are of no value 
whatever, unless the proportion between irrigated and umm- 
gated land is known To show stUl more forcibly how disguis- 
ing these averages are, we descend only one step, from the ave- 
rages of the taltik generally, to the averages of dry and irri- 
gated lands, and mark the inequality shown 


2fame«i of taluks 


Ahtfir 

Namuul 


ParaiDuttj 

Salem 

BeukerrydrtSk 

UaizepOr 

OmaJur 

Trichenffodft 

Daramptffy 

Teng«rcottoh 

KistcagheiTT 

Ttiputtur 

Denkanoottali 

Oasdr 



1 

11 

8 

4 

12 

6 

in 

8 


17 

] 

0 

1 

’> 

7 

C 

8 

4 . 

9 

C 

1 

Ji 

7 

4 

1 

(, 

0 

0 

16 

6 

12 

2 

11 

25 

1 

9 

1 

13 

9 

4 

8 

11 

7 

16 

6 

24 

8 

11 

1 

J1 

0 

i 

10 

6 

6 

10 

6 

19 

6 

10 

2 

6 

7 

7 

0 

7 

7 

6 

2 

23 

10 

0 

1 

11 

7 

3 

9 

6 

6 

13 

8 

9 

16 

11 

1 

9 

1(* 

4 

11 

10 

7 

6 

0 

14 

12 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

11 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

6 

4 

3 

8 

7 

16 

9 

0 

14 

7 

1 

12 

11 

a 

6 

2 

12 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 2 

5 

^ 1 

6 

11 

1 

13 

2 

U 

1 

(, 

5 

1 

13 

7 1 

6 

0 

9 

6 

7 

11 

1 

S 

2 

2 

1 

0 

8 ! 

6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

0 


This shows only the average assessment of the land cultivated. 
It 18 exclusive of the heavily assessed hnds now lying waste 
It 43 also obvious that a s imilar taxation per head may be a 
very different proportion of the income of two different people 
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We cannot here do better than quote the words of a late 
’Governor of Madras — 

“ The chief point to be kept m view* and the object 
‘ to the attainment of which the Government should direct its 
‘ attention, is not whether a certain number of fields are 
assessed m proportions unequal to another, but whether 

* the land is taxc^ above its ascertained value, or beyond its 

* powers of production It matters little in comparison, 

‘ whether it can be made to pay viore, but whether, in the eye 

* of a forbearing landlord, it ought to pay Its^ In what degree 
‘ the fertility of the soil may be increased by the application 

* of more labour, more capital, and more skill, it is impossible 

* to calculate , for although most oi the operations of husbandry, 

* the dnll-plough, succession of crops, fallows, and dressing, have 

* been known and practised in this country from a very remote era, 
‘ expensive improvements in agnculture have never yet found 

* their way to ludia. But putting aside these considerations, 

* as every ryot is aware that bis field will give him greater 

* or less returns in the proportion thit he attends "to the 

* culture of it, and knows that its produce will differ every 
‘ year from the one adjoining it, as it is more or less inig-ited 
‘ and manured, it may be safely asserted that no equality of 
‘ assessment can ever be intrcsluced, and it may be well 
‘ questioned, whether, if it were practicable, it would lead to 
‘ more prosperity 

It «p?ar can he too often repeated that the great object 

* of our administration of the land revenues of InAta should he 
‘ to confirm private property m the soil where ice have found it^ 

* and to create it, where it does not yet exist, by lowering the land tax 

* The bu<tine<is of altering the demand upon the land according to 
‘ its annual fluctuations, is not the business of a Goiernment, hut 

* should be wholly and unreservedly left to the prttaie ryot, who, by 
‘ degrees, under a lenient collector, and a light land tax, udfl Income 
‘ tn every district a proprietor ” 

The Government should be content with imposing once for all 
a moderate assessment, which ought not to be disturbed , and 
whatever modifications may hereafter be introduced, should be 
left to the private bargains of the ryots, who, having established 
a property in the soil, may be able to sell, use, or sub-rent their 
lands. 

We have now completed the task which we undertook Wo 
have endeavoured to show, that a revision of the assessment 
of the Madras provinces, similar to that which has been so 
admirably earned out in the N W , 10 a measure which has 
been advocated through a large senes of year^, by the ablest 
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and beat membere of the Madras Government , and that both 
external and intnneio evidence testify to its expediency and 
itejostioe. To compare the revenue yielded by the whole 
Presidency of Madras with that ot Agra, has not been within 
our scope. Such a oompanson would be most valuable , but we 
doubt, whether, for our present purpose, the course we have 
pursued, of instituting one less extended, may not be the most 
advantageous We have shown that every collector ot the 
district, from the tune of Colonel Bead to the present day, has 
suggested the measures which we advocate, and that Governor 
after Gkivemor, Munro, Lushington, and Elphinstone, have sup- 
ported them. The home Government is surely prepared to 
deal impartially with its provinces, and we have therefore full 
confidence that bnghter days are at hand 

^The question why Madras is the last of the Presidencies to 
benefit by more advanced principles of Government, la one 
which we are not anxious to solve. In the beginning of this 
article, we attributed it much to its distance from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, but we have learnt, that measures 
such as we advocate, are already m progress m Bombay Much, 
we believe, is due to the amount of revenue at stake, or 
supposed to be at stake , and much, perhaps, to the constitution 
of the revenue administration by a Board, instead of by a 
commissioner But instead of speculating on these points, 
we shall only add, that any member of the Madras Government, 
whose influence shall do for Madras what has been done by 
others for Bengal and Bombay, — who, taking his proper position, 
shall adopt the general news of Sir T Munro, and while 
watching over the interest of provinces, shall leave local detail 
to the industry and judgment of his younger fellow servants, will 
confer a lasting blesamg on thousands and thousands of his species 
It 13 sad to think that it is now more than thirty years, 
since Mr Hargrave wrote his report , it is more than fifty- 
eight since Sir T Munro wrote hia letter 

And here, we may add, that the Government may be almost 
said to be pledged to the Bntish Parliament, to carry out the 
measures wmch we advocate In a paper delivered into the Com- 
mittee, during the discussions on the present Charter, Mr A D 
Campbell, a gentleman high in the Civil Service of Madras, 
states, that a reduction of the assessment m the Salem district 
had taken place, “ that the rates were undergomg reduction to 
^ an unlimited extent in Baramdlil and Salem, and m Madura 
* and Dendigul, m such fields only as the local authonties deem 
^ too haghly assessed on the plan observed m Coimbatore.” These 
discuBsionfl must soon be renewed, and must it then be said that 
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Mr Campbell was noietaken, that such remiseions as had been 
made have been recalled, and that during the twenty years of 
the Charter they never have been renew^ ? 

We have said, m an early part of this article, that the district 
vr\ack we have chosen for our example of the effects of a Madras 
Eyotwan settlement, has the advantage of exhibiting, at the 
same tone, the effects of the zemindan experiment. We had 
mtended to offer a few remarks on the results of the two sys- 
tems as affecting the happiness of the people, but we have al- 
ready trespassed so long on the reader^s patience, that we fear 
to enter upon so wide a field , and much has already been laid 
betore him m the progress of this sketch, from, which hia own 
conclusions may be drawn To us, we own, that the state of 
the district appears to afford clear proof of the decided tailure 
of the zemindan system m Madras, though tned under the 
greatest advantages. The previous survey assessment, and 
careful registry of rights, have prevented many of the conse- 
quences wmch followed upon this great and well-intended mea- 
sure m Bengal and the North West Provinces, and ought, if 
any thing could have done so, to have secured the success of 
the system, but still it has tailed We cannot attnbute the 
failure to over-assessment, for under a Rjotwxri system, many 
of the estates have exhibited a marked, steady and most satis- 
factory recovery from the state into which the mtitahdars had 
brought them. Its failure was owmg, generally, to the avance 
and op^ession of the mdtahdars, to their neglect of the 
sources of irrigation, and to their grasping demands upon the 
pewle 

To illustrate this point, let us examine the history of some of 
the mutahs It will be remembered, that they were handed 
over to the mtitahdars at a fixed assessment, generally 10 to 
16 per cent, below the collections made under the Eyotwan 
^atem , but they reverted to Government m a ruined condition. 
Their gradual recovery under Ryot wan management, though 
no relaxation of demand was conceded, is, we think, a tnum- 
phant proof of the effects of braited field assessment, and 
tenure direct from the Government 

For instance, the estate of Ramarapuram, m the taluk of 
Senkerrydrug — 


PeEmanent asseesmeat 

Conections m Fnsly, 1247, the year of lapse. 
„ ia48 

„ 124B 


fl,28S 10 5 

1,824 13 9 
3,003 6 0 
1,315 0 0 
T T 
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CoUectioDS m Fitsly, 1250 

8*890 

0 

0 

„ 1251 

4*405 

0 

0 

„ 1252 

4,611 

0 

0 

„ 1253 

5,690 

0 

0 

„ 1254 

4,006 

0 

0 

„ 1255 

4 085 

0 

0 

„ 1256 

4,543 

0 

0 

„ 1257 

5,020 

0 

0 


We have taken this example nearly at random, we will now 
take Bome others from the Namcnl taluk — 


TinnaJ]>'jiattj Cerfcarndapum Cora jrapoUiam 
eetatt instate estate 


Permanent assessment 

3 675 

0 

0 

4,915 

1 

2 

7 530 

16 

2 

Beienne reached ui Jolj 

1231 

2 472 

5 

5 

2,848 

12 

7 

3 892 

1 

10 

n 

1232 

2,375 

8 

1 

3 c09 

6 

2 

4,462 

5 

11 

ft 

1233 

2,303 

1 

0 

3, *^97 

12 

3 

4,302 

5 

11 


1234 

2,520 

11 

8 

4,102 

11 

5 

4,bR3 

0 

6 

„ 

1235 

2,506 

7 

0 

4,567 

16 

5 

5,38fl 

14 

1 


1236 

2,411 

8 

y 

1 254 

7 

9 

5 549 

8 

5 

, 

1237 

2,622 

4 

8 

4,176 

2 

1 

5,532 

11 

8 

„ 

123S 

2 622 

5 

5 

4,030 

12 

11 

5 480 

12 

1 


1239 

2,732 

8 

0 

4,000 

14 

6 

5,259 

14 

11 

, 

1240 

2,910 

2 

Q 

4,157 

14 

1 

5,522 

11 

2 

n 

1241 

3,220 

8 

8 

3,890 

8 

3 

5,4t^5 

5 

0 

, 

1242 

3,195 

1 

9 

3,257 

15 

9 

5,392 

0 

3 

, 

1243 

3,130 

1> 

0 

2 090 

15 

11 

5,333 

H 

B 

tt 

1244 

",843 

1 

0 

2 3^2 

12 

11 

5,486 

13 

9 

tt 

1245 

3, '143 

5 

2 

2 891 

15 

1 

J,507 

1 

6 

M 

1240 

3 870 

8 

3 

2,844 

2 

10 

5,502 

4 

2 


1247 

3,820 

9 

11 

3,165 

8 

7 

5,717 11 

6 

»> 

1248 

4,128 

3 

11 

3 642 

0 

9 

5,763 

7 

11 

n 

1240 

4,366 

15 

9 

4 247 

6 

3 

6,977 

6 

5 


1260 

4,580 

7 

11 

4 7“'3 

7 

2 

6,177 

14 

4 


1251 

4,758 

7 

8 

5,276 

14 

2 

6,435 

13 

3 


12o2 

4.649 

0 

6 

5,402 

12 

6 

6 602 

9 

5 

„ 

1253 

4,513 

1 

2 

5 172 

4 

10 

6 747 

3 

2 

» 

1254 

4,530 

1 

1 

5,llo 

10 

2 

6,342 

13 

7 

9 > 

1255 

4,658 

4 

5 

4,990 

6 

0 

6,597 

0 

10 


1256 

4,581 

0 

3 

4,243 

12 

2 

6,699 

15 

10 


1287 

4,038 

4 

5 

4,746 

4 

0 

7,072 

3 

6 


On the other hand, where the zemmdan aeseaament appears 
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most BUtjceBeful, (and many of the estatea are flouriBhing,) we 
discover no results which would not have as surely followed 
from a relaxation of the Ryot wan demand. 

There is, most certainly, nothing in the character of the mu- 
tahdars generally, calculated to exert a beneficial effect on the 
people With some few exceptions, what Francis Homer 
describes as that odious character which an increase of wealth, 
without an increase of knowledge, is euro to generate, is typical 
of these factious landlords 

The effect of the system on the police of the district has been 
most unfavorable We bebeve that it is not more strongly 
mgramed in the mmds ot Englishmen, that the legislative power 
and the executive should be dibtmct, than it is in that ot the 
Hindu, that the person to whom he pays his rent, is the person 
from whom he is to expect protection , and to secure this }fto- 
tection, he must obey lus landlord’s orders By the zeraindari 
system, this enormous prestige is transferred from the Govern- 
ment to the zemindar, or from a responsible servant of the Go- 
vernment to an irresponsible private individual, from a man 
whom Government can remove, to one upon whose character 
alone it depends whether he shall assist in putting down rob- 
beries, or whether he shall organize them 

Very erroneous impressions, we bebeve, prevail on the subject 
of Ryotwari settlement, and to some of these we have adverted 
above , but to one we have not so prommently alluded It is 
thought* that the system gives rise to constant interference on 
the part of the officers of Government , but when the pnnciplea 
ot Read and Munro are fully carried out, this interference is 
very trifling It only consists in an enquiry, whether the ryot 
retains his land, whether he abandons it, or whether he takes 
more , and it is obvious that even this en<imry is gradually dimi- 
nishing, and must cease as soon as the whole land is taken up 
and becomes saleable property, as it has done throughout near- 
ly the whole of Canara and ^lalabar So long as the assessment 
vanes on the ryot’s converting dry into irrigated land, some 
inspection is necessary, but the same may be said of every spe- 
cies of taxation The fair question is, whether this interference 
18 more vexatious on the part of the tahsildar, than it would be 
on that of a zenundar, or the contractor of a village lease, or the 
heads of a vullage corporation We most fully bebeve t^t it is 
infinitely less so 

The zemmdan system has been tried in Salem, the village 
lease has been tried in Coimbatore , both have failed, Let the 
pnnciples of Read and Munro be tned under a taxation as 
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Jight as that of Bengal or of Agra, and we have not a doubt of 
the result. No expensive process is necessary , &U that is re- 
quired ifl a relaxation of the demand, first on the lands now 
waste from o\ er-asaessment, and then on the distnot generally 
Before closing this article, we would beg to offer only a few 
further remarks In endeavourmg to point out certain defect# 
in our administration of the country, which have tended to 
render it less successful than we could have wished, we are far 
from entering into the exaggerations of those who would repre- 
sent the British rule to have been barren of all those blessings 
which a semi-barbarous and oppressed people were entitled to 
expect from a civilized and intelligent Government. We 
beueve that financial pressure, and a system of check and con- 
troul, have prevented those local reforms which would have 
prt>ved of inestimable value to several portions of the province , 
but if, at the same time, we take a more general survey of the 
effects of the Government, we shall find much to dwell upon 
that 18 full of hope and encouragement. 

The first great blcbsing that a Government can confer upon 
a people is, undoubtedly, peace by which we mean protection 
from foreign invasion and mtern^ tumult. These blest-ings 
the district baa enjoyed for more than half a century, uninter- 
ruptedly The extent of this blessing will be appreciated by 
comparing it w ith the state of the country previously to our 
accession, as pictured m the following passage from Colonel 
Wilkes — 

“ Illustrations of the manners and immemorial habits of a 

* people are sometimes unexpectedly derived from a careful 

* attention to the elements or the structure of their language 
‘ On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inh^a- 
‘ bitants of India bury under ground their most cumbrous 
^ effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child, above six 
^ years of age (the infant children being earned by their mo- 
‘ thers,) with » load of gram proportioned to their strength, 

* issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a 
‘ country (it such can bo found), exempted from the misenes 

* of war, sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of 

* the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a 

* miserable existence, until the departure of the enemy , and if 
‘ this should be protracted beyond the time for which they 
‘ have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of hun- 
f ger 

The peo pl e of a distnct thus deserting their homes are 

* called the Wulaaof the distnct A state of habitual misery. 
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‘ mvolvuQg precautions against inc^sant war, and unpitying de- 

* predations, of so a description as to require, m any of 

* the languages of Europe, a long circumlocutioD, is expressed in 

* all the languages of Deekan and the south of Irwa, by a 
‘ smgle word I 

No proof can be accumulated from the most profound 
‘ research, which shall describe the munemorml condition of 

* the people of India, with more authentic precision than this 
‘ smgle word. 

“ It 18 a proud distinction that the Wulsa never departs on the 

* approach ot a Uritish army, when unaccompanied by Indian 
‘ alUeB.” 

Next to external and internal peace, the greatest national 
blessing is, perhaps, the admimstration oi equ^ justice, but to 
enter upon this topic, would lead us too far from our subject 
It is Bumcient to say, that the province has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of Courts of Appeal, presided over by men, whose mte- 
gnty was never impeached, and whose endeavours to counteract 
the national vices of talsehood, and fraud, have been unremit- 
ting II the comparative amount of revenue which reached the 
Groyemment under native rule an<l under the British Govern- 
ment, depended, as Munro observed, on the difference between 
the characters of one of Tippu’s Asopha and Colonel Read , 
the amount of justice received bv the people from their pro- 
tectors, would depend upon the difference between the charac- 
ters of native Wzi, and such men as John Bird and Ed- 
ward Bannerman 

After the administration of jusbee, we would place in the 
bst ot national blessings the freedom of commerce, let^ua 
see what was the state ot things when the Government came 
mto our hands 

The foUowmg table exhibits this state It is an account’^of 
the number of stations at which duties were levied on mer- 
chandize, in only one division of the district, prepared m the 
year 1795 It embraces the five principal lines of commerce, 
from the chief town of the division, and shows that there was 
a Custom House, at which every common article of merchandize 
was taxed, on an average at every eighth mile. 
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When it w tememberec!, that every article may now be 
'conveyed from Salem to the sea coast, without intemip- 
tioh, that not a single duty is levied at any town, fair 0^ 
mariket, throughout the distnct , that the ryot (who was then 
compelled to deal with the merchant, who nad alone the 
power of paaai^, by means best knovra to himself, through 
these Custom louses,) con now seek the best market, and 
obtain the full price for the produce of his industry, we 
need not carry the contrast farther nor need we wonder, 
if the abolition of the transit duties is a measure almost 
universally condemned by the merchants and the servants 
of Government, nor, if those whose statements can alone reach 
the Government, complain of an imagmed decline of commer- 
cial prosperity The interests of the few, the very few, have 
been sacrificed to those of the many 

Next to freedom of commerce, we would place the facihty 
of locomotion, the state of pubhc roads , and on this sub- 
ject, we can speak with unmixed satistaction. From one 
end of the district to the other, from north to south, and 
from east to west, excellent roads, bordered by flourishing 
avenues, do honor to the zeal and perseverance of sever^ 
collectors, who have successively turned their attention to 
this subject, and above all, the late Mr John Orr The 
whole extent of roads within the district, which has been 
completed, planted, guarded by ditches, and, with few ex- 
ceptions,* marked by mile stones, amounts to 726 miles. 
They are traversed night and day, by hundreds of country 
carts, without let or hindrance, and may be traversed by any 
English traveller in his own carnage. The bridges built m 
the distnct amount to mghty-four 

Peace, external and internal, justice purely administered, 
commerce free and unfettered, communication facilitated , 
these are important ingredients in national prosperity , and 
we have strong proof that much prosperity has been their re- 
45ulh 

Although it has been our object to show how some unfortu- 
nate mrcumatances have, m many parts of the distnct, impeded 
the progress of cultivation, and that lu most of the estates 
under Government management, it has actually retrograded m 
comparison with the early years of our rule, stiU such is the 
blessing of peace and free commerce, that takmg the whole of 
the distnct, the hgbtly assessed Balaghat, the moderately assess- 
ed Baramahl, the rent-free Agraharams, and the best managed 
of the zemindan estates, there ms been, on the whole, anencrMS- 

u u 
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^ jpToductwm, e^ced by oh^p pncea acconqjttiyiD^ an encwas- 
ed popuktion , wid it wSl have been seen that tbew is Teason to 
attrmte the decline Tfbicb does enEtt, as much to the 
mtentioned zemindan experiment, as to actual over-taxatson 
Nor irUl it be foigotten, that the fraudulent practio^ of 
the people defeated the intentiong of Government for their 
good. 

There are many indications of mca'casing prosperity visible. 
There are not 'wantmg, in the district, instances, now common 
throughout India, of cultivation having driven the wild beasts 
for from the haunts, where sportsmen now hvmg used to find 
them in abundance 

The following is a curious mstance of progress. A regis- 
try of the fruit trees m the district was made by Colonel 
Bead. The number of tamarmd trees then entered was os fol- 
lows — 

£nain land$ Sack yards Ityots holdings Jvnglts 

73« 876 452 2,545 

This was, doubtless, a most incorrect return , but now the 
trees planted by the road sides alone, of which a large proportion 
are tamarmd trees, amount to 162,374 --{Here we cannot help 
remarkmg,by way of parenthesis, that the reason why the Salem 
distnct excels all others in its roads is, that a local tax, on betel- 
nut gardens, was assigned at an early date to local improve- 
ments — See Mr Hargrave’s reports ) 

The value of land is decidedly nsmg, and in many places, to 
a considerable extent. 

When the distnct was first handed over to cur Government, 
an apphcation was made toColonel Read, by the officer command- 
ing, for bricklayers to assist m buildmg the officers’ bungalows. 
Colonel Read’s answer is on record, and states, that no such per- 
son as a bricklayer existed m the distnct In the last two seasons, 
B bndge has been built over the nver Cavary, of twenty-six 
arches, each of sixty feet span, chiefly by bncklayers and 
artificers of the Salem district 

The manufacturers of Salem are, decidedly, m a flourishing 
condition ; and this is evinced by the great extension of the 
principal manufacturing town, that of Salem itself New streets, 
with nouses of a superior description, are springing up m every 
direction, the abobtion of the transit duties having given a 
etimulua to the demand for theu* strong webs, while the cheap 
pncee ctf the articles of consum^on, enable them still to 
compete with the machmery of England lU the Indian mar- 
ket 
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A very rapid increaae in the number of oarta, bmlt at Soiem^ 
aud Attur, evinces much commercial activity. 

Such then are the mixed results of our GoTemment If it 
be olyected that the former and the latter part of our paper are 
contradictory, we answer, that if a person eenously endeavours' 
to represent thmgs as they are, hia statements must be con- 
tradictory, for he has to describe contradictions. A Qovem- 
ment confemng peace and justice, but mamtaimng a laud tax 
admitted to be too high — trade encouraged, but agriculture 
repressed remissions made for the benefit of a newly created 
zemindar, and recalled from the mdustnous ryot — the industry 
of peace struggling against the Government which confers 
It — these are what be has to describe But if they axe fairly 
described, if, while he candidly brings to notice the errors whica 
exist, he avoids alihe the exaggerations of the agitator and the 
glosses of the partisan, his statements will not fad to meet 
with candid attention, or to yield their contnbution towards 
the great cause of improvement 
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Art V — 1 A Bevtew of Public Imtructum in thn Bengal 

/Ve«<ip7icy,/rc>m 1835 ^£> 1851 By J Kerr^ M -4., Prvicipal 
of Hooghiy College Part I Calcutta 1852, 

2 The Bombay GazeVOy February IK/t, 1852 — Speech of Sir 
Erskine Perry 

In Mr Kerr’s boot, the reader 'wiU find a complete and 
Bcholar-hke manual of the history, mechaniem, and working of 
native education, as conducted in the Gbivermnent Institutions 
ot the Bengal Presidency, for the last sixteen years. It would 
be very difficult to find a writer better qualified for the task, 
which he has undertaken The facts, which he narrates, have 
fallen chiefly within the limits of his own personal observation , 
th^ questions, which he discuases, have been often betore his 
own mind , and with all the details of the Government system, 
^am Ltfi official position, he is intimately and familiarly 
acquamfeT fivi. turn of mind aL>o is clear, distinct, and- 
methodical , and his 'Style, not wanting in a certain quiet 
humour, is always dispastfPn^te and gentleman-hke. In the 
treatment of a very delicate wbject, he has chosen his ground 
with much tact and good sense ^ and so long as he keeps 
stnctly to the plan which he has (balked out for himself, his 
work 18 all but unexceptionable TWt which he proposes to 
do, and which he has ably and thoroughly accomplished, will be 
best learned from his own modest and well written preface, 
which we quote at length — 

It IB ptopoeed in Uie following pag<*B to givo a history of education 
in the Bengal PreBideooy, from the year ISdO to IBfl 

With the year 1336 a new era commenced m tb® hiatory of education 
in Bengal It was at this penod that Lord Bentmok® resolution appeared 
which put a stop to the expenditure of the educational funds on stipeoda to 
students who had not earned them, and on Atabio and Sanaont publications 
which were little read , and directed that they should henceforth be mainly 
employed in impartmg inBtniLtioa through the medium of the EngliBU 
language 

A ft^h impulee was now given to native edn^tihon A more active in 
terest was awakened m the Bnperintendmg aut^ontiee Annual reports, 
exhibiting the state and progress of public metruotioii, began to be regularly 
p^ubliabed for the information ot the public New schools were eatablishea 
The old eetabliehments were improved and enlarged Libraries were formed 
in the colleges ana m the principal provincial schiools 

The tUDB appears to have arnved A>r the prepJu’ahon of a book of the 
kind proposed Setting aside the consideration ^bat all important ques- 
tions relating to India among which that nt eu-mfitaon undoubtedly occupies 
a verv prominent plooe are beginning to attract a more than ordinary shore 
of pubfio attention aa the nenojd approaches for the rerisioa of the East 
Inaui Company a Charter m 1863 there are at present no means by which 

1 
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anj one who takee an intareet m native education, as earned on in the 
(ioveniraent inatitations, can readily acquaint liitnself with its hifltory tor 
the paat sixteen years The mformation is only to be found in the annual 
pnnted report! a complete set of which can soaroely be met with anywhere, 
and ID the manuscript records of Government, which are not open to the 
public eye Even those tew persons who possess a complete qet of the 
printed reports, will find it no easy task to obtain a clear view of what has 
been done, from so many vol nines m which there are many repetitiona and 
some contradiction B, much that is onlv of temporary use, and much that la 
of no use The time has arnved for condensing these reports, for extract 
ing from them whatever is valuable, and placing it before the reader arrang 
ed under appropriate heads 

Such an analysis may he considered as the main object of the following 
pages It IS not, however, the only object 1 he writer hopes that the situa 
tion which he has held in the educational servioe of Government for the last 
ten years, has given him the opportunity of observing some things which it 
may he useful to make known and has qualified him m some degree for ex 
pressing an mdcMndent opinion on the vanous subjects which will come 
under review But he is anxious to deal with facta rather than opinions 
the latter, whether his own or those of others being introduced sparingly 

It is propoaed to divide the subject into two parts The first part will 
contain a statement of the general principles and moat prominent features 
which mark the Government system ol education including the agency 
employed for supenntending and carrying on the svstem The eeooiid part 
will contain a brief report on each of the Government educational insutu- 
tiODS m Bengal and m the North Western Pravincea embracing itsfounda 
tion and early history its ordinary income aud expenditure a statement of 
the number of pupils tor the last sixteen years, a selection from the reports 
of local committees and examiners, and other matters of general and 
pt-rmanent interest 

There can be no question that Mr Kerr has amply fulfilled 
the promise, which he bolds out , but we must confess to a 
very natural teelmg of surprise and diaappointraent, on finding, 
in a work which professes ( in its opening sentence) to be a 
history of education in Bengal, only one or two cursory and 
incorrect references to the great Missionary institutions, and 
the large and flourishing private schools and academies, the 
pupils of which, m this city at least, out-number those attend- 
ing the Government seminaries at least five-fold. His book is 
re^y the educational history of the last sixteen years, with 
all but the Government part, left out , and the obvious 
tendency of the work (most unconsciously, we believe, on the 
part of the author) is to make that part bulk much more largely, 
than it has any right to do, in the pubhc eye. This erroneous 
impression would be confirmed and deepened by a circumstance, 
for which Mr Kerr is in no Vise responsible The great vic- 
tones of native education had been won before he came among 
us. He did not witness the reign of barbaric ignorance, 
mtolerance, and superstition , or taken any part m the -struggles, 
by which it was overthrown. The Minute of Lord WiStaia 
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Bentinck, which is the epodi from which Mr Kerr dates hia 
history, was but a formal taking poBsesaion of the land It was 
the decree for the annexation of the Punjab, after the batilea of 
MddM and Perozepore, of Sobraon and ChilianwaUah. Mr. 
Kerr found us sailing on a smooth sea, with a fair wind, and a 
flowing tide. 

He knows therefore only imperfectly, and from report, how 
very much had been done by others, and how very little had 
been done by Government, to turn the tide of public opinion, 
on which the state bark is now so confidently eaibng The 
Government medicine for the bemghted Ben^lis was even 
more mmute than that horaoeo^thic globule of reform, which 
Punch represents Lord John Russel as administering to the 
astounded John Bull But the globules of Sanscnt and Arabic 
and Persian, which it pleased the Honorable Company to ad- 
mmister, found no favour with the unhappy patient, even 
though he was paid for trying to swallow them. It never oc- 
curred to the Government, th^at, when a man’s only complaint 
18 starvation, food is better than phasic , and the system of m- 
finitesimal doses of poison — that is, of Heathenism and Ve- 
dantism, and Muhammadanism — might have been going on ta 
this day m full vigour, but for the interference of men without 
the Government pale, who won their way, step by step, over- 
coming obloquy, reproach and superstition, by Literary en- 
thusiasm, or philanthropy, or faith. 

In the year 1815, soon after the renewal of the Charter, a 
few friends, among whom w as Mr Hare, met together, one 
evenmg, in Rammohun Roy’s house , and the conversation 
turned on the moat fitting means for the destruction of super- 
stition, and the elevation of the native mmd and character 
Rammohun contended earnestly for the estabhshment of a 
weekly meeting, for the purpose of gradually undermining the 
prevailmg system of idolatry, by teaching the pure and more 
intellectual dogmas of the Vedanta 

To this Mr Hare decidedly objected Hia strong natural 
good sense showed him the viaionary and impracticable nature 
of a scheme, which professed to act upon the mosses, by teaching 
them what they could not possibly comprehend It must be 
confessed, too, that he bad a most impartial dislike for oil 
rehgions, and eschewed the rebgious element altogether He 
proposed, mstead, the establishment of a college for native 
youth; and the two fnends separated, each wedded to his own 
plan, ifhich they earned out with characteristic energy The 
^jah founded the Bramha Sahha, an moomprehensible jum- 
ble of monotheism, pantheism, and eclecticism, and the in- 
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tellectually mfenor, bat sturdy practical mechanic, origmsted 
the Hindu College, and more remotely the whole ^stem of 
Angbciaed native education 

Hare’s first step was to draw up a circular, stating gene- 
rally the objects he had in view, and soliciting aid anof coun- 
tenance from the leading men m the European and native 
communities. At an early stage, it fell into the hands of Sir 
Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice for the time being This 
gentleman not only remodelled the circular for the better, but 
entered mto the scheme with such spint and cordiality, and, 
from hiB influence and position m society, brought it forward 
so prommently, that it was very generally supposed to have 
onginated with him. After frequent private meetings and 
discussions, the first pubhc meeting was held in his house, on the 
14th of May, 1816, and was laigely attended bj native and 
European gentlemen, and by many of the most eminent Pandits 
m C^cutta. The proposal to establish an institution for the 
education of the native youth was fully explained to the meet- 
ing by the learned Judge, and was received with unanimous 
approbation 

In an adjourned meeting, held on the 21st, it was resolved 
that the Institution sboula bo called “ The Hindu College 
of Calcutta,” and a committee and office bearers were ap- 
pointed 

To form any just idea, and to take any fair view of the his- 
tory of native education, or of the part which the Government 
plays m it, one must look, not to the last sixteen years, but 
to the twenty which preceded them , and, m after times, when 
Hindustan shall have betome an enhghtened and Clinstian 
nation, the educational annals of the period between 1815 and 
1835, now obscure and halt forgotten, will be searched for 
with avidity, and come forth mto the broad day and the actors 
take a place — and no mean place — among national benefactors: 

There are two gentlemen still with us m the full ripeness ot 
intellect and manhooJ, who could write that history worthily , 
who have seen the darkness which they helped to dispel, and 
who may rightly claim the proud distinction of “ emeritt ” 
That keen sagacious eye, wbch still looks out from the watch- 
tower of Serampore, with a httle help from family traditions, 
can trace the whole process from its germ to its present stage 
of prc^ess, and arrange, m orderly array and sequence, events, 
misunderstood it may be, or shghtly marked at the time when 
they occurred, but to wbch the future has given weight and 
si^ificancy No one can doubt the interest, with wTuch Mr 
Marshman must have watched the struggle, in which, from 
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pemnAl and fetmly asaocmtiODs, as well as on highw grounds, 
fus own hopes and feehnga were bo deeply unpltoated We 
tamst that m the forthcoming biography of his gifted and vene- 
rable &theT, we shall find all that we desire. 

The other gentleman, whose retniniBoencea would be, to many, 
p^haps even more interesting, is the Reverend Professor Bn- 
nei^ya of Bishop’s College His expenence, indeed, cannot go 
back so fax as 1815 , for, we question whether he had been 
born then but no man living was more mixed up with the 
movement, or has a better right to say, without vanity or ex- 
aggeration, quorum pars maxima fut ” He passed through 
aS. the alternations ot the struggle He was the intimate 
ftiend and associate of almost every name of note, which in- 
fluenced the result, whether tor good or evil He was for a 
time the acknowledged leader, the hero, and m some sort, the 
martyr, of the ultra-liberal party among the educated natives 
and, we do him but justice, when we say, that he acted through- 
out with a spirit, a boldness, a conscientiousness, and love of 
truth, rare, if not altogether unparalleled, among his country- 
men 

The time has come, we think, when Mr Banerjya is at full 
liberty to tell the truth, without fear or favour, and, if there be 
one or two mdiiiduale still living, whose past offences it 
might seem ungenerous to rake up, however well they may 
deserve any ceneure that could be mflicted on them, it would 
be easy to withhold their names, and to deal oply with 
their actions. Such a work, faithfully and conscientiously 
executed, would not only be usetul and worthy of Mr 
Baneijya’s position and talents , but, we believe, would win 
for itself, not only an Indian, but a British, and (not impro- 
bably) a European reputation. It would teach lessons too, 
perhAps, worth knowing — one at the least , that whatever amount 
of change may be produced by the inlet of European know- 
ledge into the native mmd, (and that change was never mani- 
fested, and never will be manifested again, with more of enthu- 
«ia^, and energy, and reckless boldness, than by the original 
** Young Bengal’ ) the result shows but two issues — it will 
evaporate into worse than nothing, or condense into Christianity 
Thus much, at least, the last thirty years have determined. Wo 
«hall have to do with this subject again, ere we part with Mr 
Kerr 

In the mean time, we shall attempt to present a brief 
outline of the leading events in the history of native education, 
previooa to 1835 , and, following Mr Kerr’s excellent example, 
we seek ** to deal with facts rather than opimons as to the lat- 
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ter, however, by no meaoft refwLitimg €ram tbo free ex^twaou 

^^WhAt^r other influencea may have been at work 
ly, the first great practical step towards the irapwvemeiit ^ 
native education, and towards rescuing it from the moapaWe 
Irtndfl of the Pandits and Gums, was the foundation of the 
Hindu College. Nothmg had been done, or has yet been accom- 
plished, in the endowed oriental colleges and institutions, 
which has not been better done by the natives, when left to 
themselves. No revival of the ancient sciences of India, no 
new work of importance, no distinguished scholar, e'v er proceed- 
ed from a Government Oriental College To perpetuate those 
was to perpetuate false science and superstition , and it began to 
be felt, that, if hope was to come for India, it must come from 
elsewhere. 

The man, who was the first to master this idea, and to turn 
it to practical use, was the late Mr David Hare 

The impetus, indeed, came from a very difterent quarter, and 
originated long before The labours and example of such men 
as Buchanan, and Brown, and Come and Martyn, anti the Se- 
rampore Missionaries, drew the attention of many thoughtful 
and benevolent men, who had little m common with them, to 
the wants and to the woes of India, The Clapham sect” had, 
at last, turned the tide of public opinion , and m 1813, India, by 
Act of Parliament, was open to the Gospel But it ought to be 
Irankiy acknowledged, that though the Missionaries were fore- 
most m the field, and foremost in labour and xeal and love for 
the natives of this land, they do not seem to ha'i e entertained 
any scheme for national education, or any idea ot introducing 
on a large scale the science and literature of Europe, as helps 
to Christianization, or means of social improvement VVhat 
they may fairly claim is, that they did the work cf calbn^pubhc 
attention to the moral and relimous degradation of the Hindus , 
and of those who thought with them on this subject, but differ- 
ed from them m all else, no names stand out so prominently 
as those of Rammohun Koy and David Hare 

The former was a man of distinguished ability, with a 
versatile and highly accomplished imnd, much given to meta- 
physical speculation, and the first of his countrymen, who 
can truly be looked upon as a sincere patriot and philanthropist. 
The other was an illiterate and ill-educated man, with narrow 
views, and without the gift of wntten or g^ken utterance. 
Bat hts mind was eminently practical, and ne had got firm 
bold of one grand idea. Tb^e men, so opposite, were drawn 
together by them common desire for the moral and politiCT,! 
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improveDaent of the Hindus , and in Loth, tins desire was a 
passion 

The onptmal committee was very large — too large for effi- 
cient working — and contained iar too much of the unchanged 
native leaven The following le a hat of the members , we 
bebeve, it will be read by many, with interest and curiosity 

Sir Edward Hyde East, Knigld, Pre'i.idmt 
J H Harrington, Esq, Vice-President 


"W G Blaquiere, Egq , 
Capt J W Taylor, 

H H Wilson, Eaq, 

N Wallich, Esq , M D , 
Lieut W Price, 

D Heming, Esq , 

Capt T !]^ebuck, 

Lieut. Francis Irvine, 
Chaturbbin Nyasrutten, 
Submra Mohesh Shastri, 
Mntunjoy Bidyalunkar, 
Eoghomuni Bidyabhosun, 
Taraperead Nyabhosun, 
Gopimohun Thakur, 


I Hanmobun Thakur, 
Gopimohun Deb, 
Jyekissen Smgb 
Ramtonoo Mulbck, 
Obhoy Churn Banerjva, 
Ramdulal D^, 

Rajah Ram Chund, 
Ranigopal Mullick, 

I Boisnobh Dae Mulbck, 
Chaitan Chum Set, 

Shib Chunder Mukerjya, 
' Kadhakant Deb, 

I Ramruttun Mulbck, 
j Kab Sunfcar GhosaJ 


It will be observed here, that the name of David Hare does 
not appear m the list With his charaoterietio shrinking from 
public appearances, he declmed to take any official appoint- 
ment , almough his eemces in procnrmg subscriptions and pu- 
pils, and in many other ways, were unremittmg It must not bo 
forgotten also, that Mr Hare had not yet acquired a reputation, 
and was not m (what is called} society ” and that already 
“ the cold bhadow of the anstocracy,'’ and the darkness of bigotry 
and superstition, fell ommoualy over the projected institution. 

On the 20th January, 1817, the school was opened for the first 
tune, in a house (^4, Chitpore Road) hired tor the purpose , — 
Sir Hyde East, Mr H amnion, and many other mfluential 
gentlemen being present &ven months had passed of ocUve 
and busy preparation Upwards of 60,000 rupees had been sub- 
Bcribed. The Committee alone numbered thirty members. The 
scheme had the sanction of the pandits, the favour of the pub - 
be, and the countenance and active support of the leading mem- 
bers of the Government but after all this ” note of prepara- 
tion,” only TWENTY pupils came forward to be enrolled on the 
bet. In three months more, the number struggled painfully 
upwards to eiAty-nme , and there, the free scholars and an 
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eleemosynary contribution of twenty from the Calcutta School 
Society included, it remained stationary for upwards 

Mr Kerr is quite mistaken, m supposing that the Miaaa 
College was founded by a spontaneous impulse of the nativ© 
mind” (p 6> The scheme was entirely foreign to the native 
mind , was forced upon it from without , and, and again, 
would have been abandoned in despair or mdihference, but for 
the determined, enthusiastic, and solitary perseverance of David 
Hare So little desire or demand was there for the study of 
the Englmb, that the Managers were obliged to introduce, not 
only Bengali, but Persian, and, (if we mistake not,) Arabic also, 
in order to render the new fangled teaching more palatable to 
the native mmd. 

During the six years that mtervened between 1817 and 1823, 
the school was shifted about from place to place. It was first re- 
moved to another house in the Clutpore Eoad , then to a house, 
afterwards occupied by Dr Duff, for the General Assembly’s 
Institution. Its next flight was of aU the most eccentric The 
sapient Managers removed the so-called Hindu College into 
the heart of the Bow Bazar , v.liich, when explained for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, means, that they took it out of the 
native town altogether, and set it down m a street, notorious 
as the haunt of drunken sailors, and the most desperate and 
dissolute characters of a great Heathen metropolis From this 
they again moved off to a scarcely more congemal vicimty — the 
well kn<JWn Tiretta Bazar 

Who the teachers were, during this dark period, or what they 
taught, we have no means of knowing The school made no 
progress , and the caube of native education seemed to be lost 
Its English supporters, disappointed by the insignificant re- 
sult, thwarted m their plans of improvement, and dLsgusted 
with the jealousy and absurd prejudices and suspicioas of the 
native majority m the Management, left it to its fate , and that 
majority, havmg, as may well be supposed, no vCry violent love 
for European bgbt and knowledge, would have bked nothing 
better than to break up the coUege, and to get back the money 
which they had so rashly subscribed Mr Hare alone stood 
firm as a rock , but evea he, at last, saw no other means of 
avertmg the impendmg catastrophe, than an appeal to Govern- 
ment to come forward to the rescue. 

Yet, that unpromiamg beginning is to us full of cheerful 
augury Not very long ago, the foundation stone of Mr 
Bethune’a Female School was laid with much pomp and cir* 
cumstance Cornwallis Square was honoured with the unwont- 
ed presence qf a Governor of Bengal, and Members of Council, 
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and Secretaries, and an impotanc assemblage of tbe grea^ the 
gifted, and the fair , coloura Hashed m the aun , speeehee 
T^ere mode, and the future seemed fall of brilliant promise 
for tho domestic happiness and social elevation of ^ngal 
The master spirit of that institution, indeed, has passed away, ^ — 
but >Yhere are all its other well-w ishcrs now ? Its dark period 
has come very rapidly Let us hope that better daye are at 
hand, and that our present Governor-General, by a generous 
and judicious patronage, may accomplish for the females of 
India, as much as has been already accomplished, against diffi- 
culties neaily equal, tor the males 8uch a conbummation 
would be a bngbtcr gem in hia coronet, than the annexation 
of Bunnah and the Punjab Among the thousands of young 
men, who have received an English education, and many 
of whom are now heads ot families themselves, there is, or 
there ovght to a powerful le\er to ply against the dead 
weight of prejudice and custom, which, for ages, has borne so 
heavily on the mothers, tho wi\ ee, and the daughters of Ben- 
gal and which natne ajiathy will never lift up without 
the helping hand ot a more energetic race But we have 
been looking forward thirty years , and we are yet only m 
pleine" I8i3 

The Government (it was m the time of Mr Adam ) hatened 
favourably to the request of th( Managers It had already 
resolved to establish a Sanscrit college in 1821, and to allow 
30,000 rupees annually for that purpose and, when thcquestion 
of a building for the new institution came to be entertained in 
3823, happily for the Hindu College, it was agreed to locate 
them both under the same roof 

Rome,’' however “ wis not built in a day ” The founda- 
tion stone of the new building was not laid until the 23 th of 
February, 1824 , and we may notice here, that more than three 
years elapsed after that time, ere it was ready for the recep- 
tion of the students 

It was natural for the Government, which, m addition to the 
building, had granted a munificent annual endowment, to look 
for something m the shape of a “ quid pro quo ” The Managers 
hitherto had done nothing to justify any confidence m their 
wisdom or discretion Eveiy measure, which they originated, 
bore the stamp ot ignorance and incapacity , and it was plain, 
that, if the expenuiont were to be entrusted solely to their gm- 
donce, its doom was sealed The Groyernment, therefore, de- 
sired or •demanded, that a properly qualified Visitor should be 
appomted on their part, for the purpose Cformally) of watching 
over and directing the appropriation ot their pecuniary grant. 
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This reasonable and most salntary propOeal WM met with 
the moat violent opposition, as indeed might have bfi«i 
pateds Fortunately, there were a few men oi sense m 
Management — such men, for instance* as Ramcomul Sen, Bofi- 
soaioy Dutt, and Radhakaut Deb But for them, the propo- 
sal 01 the (jov eminent would have been rejected , and, it waa 
with considerable difficulty, that it received at last a reluctant 
and ungracious assent The speecdi of Bussomoy Dutt (now 
on© of the judges of the Small Cause Court) on this occasion, 
deserves notice. The Babu frankly confessed that, after 
seven years labour, the college bad produced nothing better 
than a few kerants (native olerks in the public offices), and 
that it was vain to expect, ever to accomplish the objects 
which they had in view, or to succeed in giving their children 
a liberal and enlightened education, without calling in the'aid 
of European talent and energy 

This was the real tummg point m the history of the msti- 
tution, for it rebulted m the appointment of Mr Horace 
Haymau Wilson as Vice-President of the sub-comnuttee, and 
Visitor of the coUe^ A better choice could not possibly 
ha\e been made Perhaps, no man, since the days of the 
“ admirable Crichton,*’ has united in himself such varied, ac- 
curate, and apparently opposite talents and accomplishments, 
A profound Sansent scholar, a grammarian, a philosopher, and 
a poet, he was at the same time the life of society, and a practical 
and clear-headed man of bu-nness On the stage as an ama- 
teur, or in the professor’s chair as the first onentakat of our 
tune, he seemed always to be in bis place. He has written 
on the antiquities and numismatology, on the history, liteiature, 
chronology and ethnology of Hindustan , and, on all these sub- 
jects, no man, not even Colebrooke himself, has wntten so much 
and ao well His works show all the erudition of the German 
school, without its heav mess, pedantry and conceit , and bis 
style IS that best of ail stylos, the style of an aecompliahed 
English gentlemaru 

This able and distinguished scholar speeddy conciliated all 
parties, and won all sufiiages. His name alone was a tower of 
strength to the Onentahsts, His affabihty and courtesy of 
manner endeared him to the students, and disarmed the preju- 
dices of the bigoted party m the Management He doubled 
the hours of teaching He mtroduced the system of public exa- 
minations He obtained energetic new masters, and infused 
new life into the old In the first year of his management, the 
number of pupils rose to two hundred He found 14,000 rupees 
of arrears uncollected , he realized them Four thousand rupees 
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had disappeared , he replaced them. The inatitrition became 
BO nch, aa to lose 60,000 rupees by the failure oi Baretto and 
Co. , and it could afford the loss In a tew years, there were 
four hundred names on the list, most of them paying pupils. 
The Hmdu College became the fashionable school for the 
young Babus of Calcutta It rose into notoriety and impor- 
tance, and, for a time, threw all other establishmentB into the 
shade. 

In the expansion of heart, caused by this new and unex- 
pected prosperity, Mr Hare’s services were at last remem- 
bered and acknowledged He was appointed supermtendent 
of the pupils contributed by the Calcutta School Society, and 
an Honorary Member of the Management 

But this gentleman’s work was now over The cause, for 
which he had toiled and fought, almost single-handed, was now 
triumphant, and had reached a stage, where his services were 
no longer required , for, though an excellent pioneer, he was 
not fit to be a General No man was better acquamted with 
Bengab human nature No European ever went in and out so 
freely and so familiarly among the people of this land. He was 
far more at home with them than with his own countrymen , 
and, trom his constant intercourse with the native lads, and his 
earnest desire for their improvement, he earned tor himself the 
singularly inappropriate soubriquet of “ Padre Hare ’’ 

The truth is, that he was a man of a very common-place 
mind , and, though much beloved by the students, he had no 
weight, and little or no moral influence over them He was a 
man ning a hobby, and nding it with all his might But he 
had no large or enlightened views of the future, or of the spirit 
he sought to raise , and when, like another Franikenstem, it rose 
into sudden and portentous life before him, astonished and be- 
wildered, he knew not how to find work lor it, or whither to 
direct its gigantic energies What he wished or expected 
Young Ben^ to become eventually, if he had any defimta 
ideas on the subject, is unknown to us , but, we have heard, 
that, when the most distinguished of his favourite pupib was 
about to become a Chnstian, he was surprised by a visit from 
Mr Hare, who came to remonstrate with him upon the absur- 
dity of the step he was about to take, in exchanging *^one 
^ superstition for another ” We believe that the remy, though 
sufficiently respectful, was such, as to send Mr Hare away 
thoughtfiil but not displeased, and to seal his bps lor the 
future. 

The Hindu College now enjoyed a bnlbaut reputation Mr 
Wilson had raised it bom a wretched petty school mto a 
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fashionable and flounahing college This was no slight sohieTO-' 
ment in itself, even for a man like him , but, when the pre- 
judices, the suspicions, and the bigotry of the majority m the 
Management are taken into account, his tact and success ap- 
pear quite extraordinary 

It would be a great mistake, however, to identify Mr Wilson 
with the new Anglo-Bengali movement. An institution was en- 
trusted to him and he did all he could to make it flourish. In 
that institution ^n experiment was going on , and he took care 
that it should have fair play But he expressed neither inter- 
est nor sympathy in the result , and, when a storm arose, 
directed against the rising movement, we give a favourable view 
of his policy m saying, that he submitted and bowed to the 
blast. 

Hi 3 position, indeed, was strikingly similar to that of the 
Government, whose servant he was The new experiment, on 
trial m the Hindu College, was m no respect theirs They 
neither originated, directed, nor sympathized with it All 
that they did spontaneously for education, was done for the 
study of Oriental literature , and all the money at their dis- 
posal flowed into that favourite channel It is true, that, after 
repeated solicitations, they suhsenhed to the Hindu College, and 
sent one of their servants to look after the appropriation of 
their money But native education, as we see it now, was 
an abomination m their eyes The Government ot that day 
held the'opimons of the Thoby Prmseps and the Ty tiers, who 
ridiculed the idea of teaching the natives English, and amused 
themselves with publishing, as specimens of the results to be 
expected, letters m broken Enghsh, or the patms of the 
China Bazar It needed ten years more of trial, and results 
that forced themselves upon the consideration of the most 
prejudiced, and the astonishing success of Huff, and all the 
enerOTes of Trevelyan, and the influence of Macaulay, and 
the^aetermiuation of Lord Wilbam Bentmck, to tompel the Go- 
vernment — to dnve it against its will — into a measured and cau- 
tious patronage of An^o-Bengali education 

We have mentioned that new and more efficient teachers had 
been mtroduced into the college , and now, at last, a pathway 
for the native mind into the science and literature ot Europe 
was practically open The result for exceeded all anticipation 
Hinduism, as is well joiowu, is not only a system ot false 
religion, but a system of false scieuce , and its whole authority 
depends upon tradition and custom Hence there was 'scarcely 
an elementary fact or axiom m geography, or astronomy, or 
political eoonopiy, or indeed in any modem science, which did 
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not clash with and demolish some time-honoured belief, or sa- 
(red and hallowed observance The work of destruction re- 
(iuired no genius, learning, or eloquence , Hinduism fell pros- 
trate, never to rise again, at the touch of the veriest school-boy 
As soon as a little follow could be made to understand that the 
earth was 25,000 miles round, there was an end to his belief in 
the Shastras 

It must be remembered that the young Bengali is re- 
markably intelligent and curious , — we might say with truth, 
precociously so His first glimpse into the science and 
Knowledge of the Webtern world filled him with astonish- 
ment and delight A new El Dorado spread before him , 
and hia foot wis on the strand A new future was open to 
hup , new faculties were de'^ eloped within him , and all, that 
he heard and saw, earned with it self-evidoncing truth and 
power Scales seemed to have fallen from his eyes , he telt 
giddy and intoxicated with the changed appearance of all 
things. But, it there was one feeling stronger than all 
others, and which, tor a time, reined predommant, it was 
a passionate loathing, a mixture of hatred and contempt and 
indignation, against the superstition, in which he had been 
brought up. When he thought of the absurdities he had been 
led to bebeve , ot the pain and misery he had been compelled 
to bear and to inflict , of the clay and wooden images and rab- 
ble of eo-called deities whom he had worshipped , ot the igno- 
mnee m which he had been kept , and its results ih makang 
every other Hmdu a mere bco^t of burden for the Brahman , 
and when he looked at all m the light of his new-found know- 
ledge, be blushed with shame and indignation, and felt that he 
hacf been injured, humiliated, and degraded 

The master-spirit of this new era was Mr Dcrozio This 
gifted young man entered the college as one of the junior 
teachers in November, 1826, and speedily acquired an unbound- 
ed influence and popularity among the students He entered 
into their feelings with all the fervour and enthusiasm of his 
own highly poetic temperament, and spared no pains to fan 
and to feed the flame He encouraged them to the moat un- 
bridled use of their new-found mental freedom , and, by an 
extraordinary ascendancy over their minds, which no other 
man ever attained, he transformed the supple and timid Ben- 
gali into a bold and fiery iconoclast and reformer 

Unfortunately for himself and for them he had no fixed 
prii^plbs , and his chief delight was to speculate, to unsettle, 
and to attack. Had he bved, and had hie mind worked itself 
clear (as it had begun to do) of the crude notions of Ins youth. 
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great thinge might have been expected from hum As it waB, 
he was, for a time, the oracle of Young Bengal , and he has 
found no successor in their affections. 

It would be unjust to pass over unnoticed another East In- 
d,ian gentleman, connected with the college about the same 
time, and who has also, since, gone to his account — we mean Mr 
Woohaeton, afterwards a Sliesionarj of the Loadon Society. 
He was a man of a quiet, unostentatious character, who felt 
the warmest interest m the new movement, but looked upon it 
with the heart and with the eye ot a Christian It was his 
delight to gather the more mtelligent students round the so- 
cial tea-tame m his own house, and, without forcing it upon 
them, to talk to them earnestly and calmly of the Uospel of 
Jesus. One or other of the Missionaries was sometimes of the 
party, and the retrospect, we believe, must be pleasant, to 
all * 

It 18 not strange that youthful minds, from which had o>apo- 
rated every particle of faith and roaerence for all that they 
once held moat sacred, and who looked upon their former con- 
dition with rage and contempt, should wander for a while with- 
out star or compass, and hold aloof from every thing that could 
not be made palpable to their senses, or proved by mathema- 
tical demonstration It is not strange, that m the first rebound 
of indignation, the very names of “ priesf and religion should 
have been a bugbear, and their notions of the social relations 
uncertauj and confused. Unfortunately, instead of checking 
these feelings, or guiding them into wholesome channels, Mr 
Derozio gave them the rein Eiery thing became debateable, 
and was debated The bemg of God, the parental relationship, 
the ties of consanguinity, were subjected to the crucible of these 
youthful and giddy brains and too olton little came forth, but 
pnde and over-weening conceit, and open contempt for jmrents 
and relatives, who believed m Sumeru and the seven oceans, 
who drank the washings of Brahmans’ feet, and worshipped 
Kab and Durga. But along with this, there was a generous 
deairo to impart their new knowledge to their youthful coun- 
trymen , and the lads, who, during the day, attended the col- 
lege prelections, got up early to teach gratuitous morning 
schools, and spent their evenings m social conversational meet- 
ing^ 

The fire, which had been fast gaimng strength, broke out 
into flame in the year 1829, In the swarm of debating societies, 

* We are Indebted to the matenals, colJected by this gtmtlemati, and bubbsbv^d m 
the early numbers of the Calcutta Chnfiian Ofi#erc«r, for nearly all the details in the 
prewUng sketch 
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that sprang up, there was one universal exeorataon of Hinduism, 
The native town rang with glowing deekmations on the plea- 
sures and advantages of European knowledge. The young 
Babus demanded t£it its blessinga should be extended to their 
wives and daughters, and lost no occasion, when they met 
together, of expressouig their scorn and detestation of the super- 
stitious practices of their fathers 

It will be observed, that, up to this time, the Hmdu College 
had the field to itself, and was left, free and untrammelled, to 
produce rta natural fruits. There were no rival Missionary 
schools , and with the Missionanes themselves, at that tirae, the 
students could not be said to have ever come into contact. Indeed, 
their dislike of Chnstiamty was second only to their dislike of 
Hinduism The influence of the Europeans, whom they looked 
up to with most respect, wasdecidedly Anti-Chnstian. The Wil- 
sons, the Sutherlands, and the Youngs, were known to be latitudi- 
narians m rebgion — if not something more , while Mr Hare, and 
their idol, Derozio, with not a few ol his more mtunate friends 
and associates, were avowedJyJ for the time at least) disbelievers 
m the Christian revelation We have heard of scandalous oigies, 
where the most sacred mysteries and persons m the Gospels were 
parodied and blasphemed by English gentlemen for the amuse- 
ment of the young Hindus , and, it is notorious, that their 
notions of the religion of Jesus were drawn chiefly from Fame’s 
Age of Reason, and the pages of Gibbon, and Hume 

We have a nght, therefore, to ask those gentleqaen, who 
condemn, in the most sweeping terms, the Missionary metitu- 
tionSjOnihe grovmd of their interfering with the rights of parents, 
while they insist that no such charge bes agamst the wvern- 
ment schools and colleges, to point out any penod, m the 
history of Christian Missions, or ol British intercourse with 
India, when faith in the rebgion of their fathers was more 
thoroughly destroyed in the minds of the children — when the 
nghta I [as they choose to call them; of the parents, were more 
deliberately demed and disregarded — or when there was more 
of hostile alienation m fanuhes — than were seen m the year 1829, 
AS the results of the Hindu College teaching 

It will not do to throw all the blame on Mr Derozio, and to 
make him the scape goat for what was, undoubtedly, the direct 
and natural effect of the Government system — what, indeed, it 
ou^t to be, and what, m a less worthy form, it contmnes to be, 
till the present hour There is not one in a thousand of the 
educated Bengalis, who believes, or pretends to himself to be- 
beve, m Hindmam , and, it the modicum of morality and natu- 
ral rebgion, which they are supposed to aci^uire, does not teach 
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tikem to abhor hunmn sacrifice, and sutti, and child- inurdeT^ 
to protest against the social and intellectual degradation of the 
Sudras — to look upon its present foul idolatry as the bane of 
their country, and to feel that it should be their glory and theuf 
privilege to nd themselves and their posterity for ever of this 
vast mass of ignorance and evil — then, surely, it is the most 
miserable and the most worthless thing that ever was doled out, 
under the imposing name of national education The truth is, 
that though the educated native is tamer and quieter now, he 
does not believe a whit more in the- superstition of his fathers , 
and we cannot but look upon it as one of the worst symptoms 
of the moral degradation, to which the nation is reduced, that 
the first spirit is extinct, and that the Young Bengal of the pre- 
sent day has no heart to pi^, and no hand to help or to remove 
the evils of hia country His greatest exploit is a stolen vrait 
to the tavern, or the restaurateur , and the chief notonej^ he has 
of late obtained 18, by aping the vices of the European There is, 
indeed, a small class of thoughtful and accomplished young 
men, who seem to be on the way to better things , but they 
want the boldness and energy of their more out-spoken prede- 
cessors , and this great idolatrous laud cares little for accom- 
plishments and amiabilities she wants patriots, reformers, and 
active pbilanthropista 

In the alarm caused by the new spirit, which, through the 
instrumentality of the mormng schools, was spreading far and 
fast amongst the nsing generation, native society looked to the 
Managers to check it, or to put it down But the Managers 
were at their wit’s end , and their measures were at once feeble, 
intolerant, and stupid 

The first was the following order — 

It having come to the knowledge of the Managers that a belief prevails 
very generally that the students of the Hindu College are liable to lose ell 
religious punciples whatever 

It was resolved that Mr DAnselme itlie headmaster) be requested in 
comrounioation with the teachers to check as far ae poseible, all diequisitiona 
tending to unsettle the belief of the hoys in the great principles of natural 
religion 

This ill-wntten and absurd production had, of course, not 
the slightest effect. It did not even look the real difficulty 
m the face. “ The belief of the bey a m the great principles 
of natural religion,” was a mere flourish , for the Hindu youth 
has no such behet He will indeed assent in general terms to 
the existence of one God, and of a future state of recompense 
but the slightest inquiry will show that he has no true, or 
rational notion ot either Hinduism is the perversion, or rather 
the antagonist, of natural religion. Instead or one wise mtelUgen* 
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and holy Godj the Creator and Governor of the universe, it sets 
up three hundred and thirty millions of capricious, impure, and 
bloody demons, at variance with each other, and stained with 
e\ery crime— whose favour is to be won, not by goodness and 
> irtue, but by senseless and degrading, or cruel and revolting 
practices It denies the brotherhood of man, breaks down the 
Boundaries between right and wrong, which God has set up 
within us, and throws additional darkness over the future. The 
truth iB, it was the Hindu craft that was m danger , and the 
native commumty has since shown again and again, that a 
man may he Deist, or Atheist, or any thing he likes, without 
exciting alarm or opposition, if he will only so far conform m 
externals as to satisfy the fast relaxing requirements of caste 
We have never yet seen i Hmdu parent, who viewed the 
conversion of his child to a new &ith, with any deeper or 
higher feelings, than ‘Jimply as a disgrace to the family 

The foolish half-meabuxe of the Aianagers only made the lads 
bolder A few spirited yonng Brahmans refused, or flung off, 
the thread of their order , others composed parodies on the 
maiitrat , and their declamations agimst Hinduism became 
more and more open, scornful and insulting The parents also 
began to withdraw their children from the institution The re- 
8 lit was, that the IManagcment was forced into plainer speaking 
and the following more stringent order was published m Fe- 
bruary, 1830 — 

Tbe toauhere are jarticularly emoiDed to abatam from any ofttnmuEioa 
tiooa ou the subject of the Hmdu religion with the bovs, or to snffer any 
practices mconaistent with the Hindu notions of propnety such as eating 
or dnnking m tbe school cr class rooms \ny deviation ftom this injnni. 
tion will be reported by Mr DAnsclmeto ui« Vmtrrr immediately and 
should It appear that the teacher is at all oiilpablo bo will, lortbwith, be 
-diamissed 

It must be confessed that these unfortunate Managers were 
in a situation of no ordinary perplexity That, which their 
orders stroie to pi op up, their system undermmed and over- 
threw , and here the fatal admission la made, that Hmduism is 
not fit to be handled, or to be made the subject of “any"^ com- 
munication between an enlightened teacher and his pupils. 
There was but one measure that could avert the impending 
doom of the Hindu religion to burn their school-books, dismiss 
their teachers, break up the estabbshment, return to the good 
old times of ignorance and Mend— and dnve the Enghsh into 
the sea I But while laughing at the folly, we must not forget the 
injustice and mtolerance, of the bewilder^ Babus. At a time 
of unexampled excitement, and where, with something of the 
extra\agance, there was much of the keen inquiry and gene- 
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rou3 ardour of youthful enthusiaera — -while the sutti pile stdl 
emoked, and the 8wmg went round, and the blood flowed freely 
to propitiate Kah, and m the immediate presence of all the 
senseless and revoltmg, and degrading practices of idolatry — the 
teacher was ordered, under pam of immedute dismissal, not 
only to be silent, but, even if asked, to express no opmiou 
We may imagine the high-spuited Derozio, with his ardent 
and sensitive temperament, returning from the cold-blooded 
murder of some innocent young girl , and, wbde the shriek, 
that rose out ot the flames, still rung on his ears, and a group 
ot his young native friends, trembling with horror and indig- 
nation, gathered round him, eagerly asking, what his thoughts 
were — replymg, with cold preciaion, “ Expect no expression ot 
‘ opimon from me the Babus m the Management have lorbid- 
‘ den it . 

The most pamful circumstance, however, connected with 
this odious and senseless tyranny, is the fact, that Professor 
Wilson, the visitor, should have lent to it the sanction of his 
name, and pubhely avowed him eel t to be ready both to ap- 
prove apd to inflict a sentence, which was disgraceful even to 
Calcutta Babua of the old regime But, as we have already 
said, this distinguished scholar was but a cold friend to Anglo- 
Bengah education. 

In spite of bruw-beatmg and opposition, however, the 
rising spirit could not be repressed Other circumstances also, 
to which we shall afterwards advert, arose to increase the per- 
plexity of the Managers, and the alarm ot the native cominu- 
nity An incident, slight in itself, brought matters to a cusis 
In 1831, a tew of the more advanced studints met together 
^8 was them custom^ in the family house ot Krishna Mohana 
Banerjya, for friendly conversation and discussion Mi Ba- 
nei^ya was, at this time, the leader of the new school , and all 
the violence of pure unadulteiated Hindu bigotry was directed 
chiefly against him He was abused, as only a Bengali tongue, 
or a Bengali pen, can abuse , he was threatened with loss ot 
caste , hifl own relatives were set against him , and slanders and 
calumny of the vilest description were systematically and un- 
sparingly made use of Unfortunately, on that particular ev en- 
ing, he happened not to be at home and his friends thought that 
the best way of amusmg themselves during bis absence, and at 
the same time gratifymg their curiosity in regard to thp forbid- 
den food of Europe, was by sending for a dish of roast-beef to a 
cook-shop The beef wa£ sent for, and eaten , and one of the 
lads, m a moment of boyish levity, had the folly and imprudence 
to fling some of the fragments into the inner court of a Brahman 
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neighbour, at the same timej Bhoutmg to the horrified inmates, 
«Beef‘ Beefr 

The Brahman, roused to fury by the outrage, gathermg toge- 
ther hia dependents and servants, and, breamng into Mr Ba- 
neigya’s house, to which, m the mean time, b^e himself had 
returned, gave the lads a sound and well -merited beating But 
the afflur did not end here No apolo^ would he listened to 
A deaf ear was turned to their professions of regret and contn- 
tion A crowd assembled, and compelled hie family to demand 
from Mr Banerjya an instant recantation of his new opimons, 
and a profession of faith in Hinduism , or, on the moment, ex- 
pulsion from his home, and from caste itself* He chose the lat- 
ter , and accordingly, late at night, he was driven out from his 
own home, “ not knowing where to lay his head.” He escaped, 
with some difficulty, out of the hands of the rabble, and took 
refuge m the house of a friend At this time, he had neither 
faith nor hope , and the great mental excitement, and sudden 
and violent severance from the bosom of his family, threw him 
into a fever, and drove him almost distracted. 

The news of this outrage on the national faith spread like 
wild fire, and certainly lost nothing m the telling More than 
a hundred students were removed from the college 

The Managers once more met m oonciave, and, this 
time, not only threatened, but struck The blow fell chiefly 
on Mr Derozio, He was dismissed without a hearing Mr 
“Wilson and Mr Hare declined voting , although the former 
declared Mr I)ero7io to be a teacher of superior abUitv, de- 
nied the truth of the charge brought against him, and ex- 
pressed the deepest regret, timt the college was to be deprived 
of hia valuable serviced One Babu voted for his retention 
but SIX voted for his dismissal , and the best teacher they had, 
waa turned off on a day’s warning, and without being allowed 
to say a single word m his own defence. 

The measures, proposed by the Managers for allaying the 
popular ferment, os we find them stated by Mr WooUaston, 
were the following — 

1 That Mr Derozio, being the root of all evils and cause of public 
alarm, Bbould be diaohorged from the college, and all oommunioationa 
between him and the pnpila be out off 

2 That auch of the studente of the higher olaea whoso bad habits and 
praotaoes are known, and who were in the dining pabty, should be 
removed 

8 That all those students, who are hostile to Hinduism, and the 

eetabhahed customs of the country and who have proved tbetoBelves, as 
BUoh,f'aK:^433r then oonduot, should be tamed out 

1 That the boya should not be admitted indisenminately, without pre- 
vious inquiry regarding tbeir character 
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^ That whenever Europeans (teachers ? ) are procurable, a preference 
shall be ^ven to them in future , their character and religion (?j being 
ascertained before admisBion 

6 That it any of the boys go to see, or attend private lectures or meet* 
inge, they be dismiased 

The last two (the 7th and 8th) forbid the introdaction of im- 
proper or immoral hooka into the class rooms, and appoint 
on e p articular room for the masters to eat m 

With the exception of the 6th, all these proposed resolutions 
were more or less strictly carried into effect But, ere we 
notice the discussion on the principle involved in the 6 th reso- 
lution, we must go back a little to another part of the field, 
where new actors appear on the scene. 

The great and Btartbng success of the Hmdu College 
attracted many eyes, and none, with neater interest, than 
those of the friends and supporters of Missions It was evi- 
dent that a new door of access hod been opened into the 
native mind The college of Seratnpore and Bishop’s Col- 
lege were the first steps, on the part of the Christian com 
munity, to take advantage of the new opening but the 
former was too remote, at that time, from the centre of influ- 
ence and the latter was too exclusively sertarian, and too nar- 
row m its basis, to have any thing m common with a popular 
movement In the mean time, while the Church of England 
and the Baptists were breaking ground, the Presbyterians had 
not been idle In 1823, the Rev Dr Bryce memorialized the 
General* Assembly of the Church of Scotland on the duty ot 
sending Missionaries to India — not, indeed, to teach, but to 
preach to the educated natnes. In 1825, the Assembly agreed 
to establish a Central Seminary of education, with branch spools 
m the surrounding district, and to recommend to the head 
master, who was to be a regularly ordained clergyman, to give 
leetures, distribute fitting tracts, and use every effort to culti- 
vate acquamtance with intelligent and educated natives 

The Church ot Scotland was even more fortunate in her choice, 
than the Government had been in the case of Mr Wilson 
The lustre of every other name, connected with native edu- 
cation, pales before that of Duff, and the General Assembly’s 
school, opened by him m 1830, soon rivalled, and speedily 
eclipsed, the popiiJanty of the Hindu College itself Ilis vast 
stores of information, ms splendid oratorical powers, his ready 
and astonishing argumentative resources, the warmth and kmd- 
ImesB of his manner, his happv gift in teaching of seizing the 
attention and impressing the minds of the very youngest, and, 
above all, the manifest met, that his whole soul was in his work, 
in a very short time, won for him a reputation, both native and 
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European, which has gone on inoreaBing to this day. By sheer 
dmt ot good teaching, the school won its way into public favor 
The natives forgot or sacrificed their fears and prejudices , and 
Calcutta can now show the surprising spectacle of nearly 4,000 
youths, sent by their Heathen parents, freely and of their own 
accord, to be taught m Christian institutions, the avowed design 
of which 18 pros^ytizing 

The first attempt to direct the minds of these ardent and 
generous, but misguided, voung men into a more wholesome 
channel, was made m the year 1830 A senes of lectures on 
the evidences and doctrines of Christianitv was announced 
The lectures were to be addre&sed to the educated Hindus in 
the English language They were to be delivered m the house 
of Dr Duff, which was very con>enient for the purpose, being 
situated m College square, nearly opposite the Hindu College 
The lecturers were to be Mr Dealtrv (now Bishop of Madras) , 
Mr James HiB, now of Oxford , the late Mr John Adam , and 
Dr Duff It was agreed on the part of the young men 
that the lecture for the evening was to be listened to with- 
out interruption , but that anj one should be at liberty, 
after its close, to ask questions, or to state objections , and 
that all, if they pleased, might then take part in the dis- 
cussion E^enthus much was not obtamed without much diffi- 
culty and opposition, and was only granted as a boon to 
the lecturers , tor, whatever might be the virtues of “ Itoung 
Bengal,” modesty, at this time, was certainly not of the. number 
'They looked upon Chnstiamty as but a more refined system of 
superstition, and upon the Missionaries as cunning impostors, or 
Ignorant fanatics — the Brahmans in short of the Europeans — and, 
m freedom of thought and intellectual acquirements, as far infe- 
rior to themseh es , and when the> did consent at last to listen to 
these men, it vas more with the view of giviDg, than of receiv- 
ing, mstruction 

The Managers, however, and the Hindu community, saw the 
matter in a \ ery different light One of those mexphcable panics 
arose, iihich confuse the firmest judgment It was believed, 
that the young men were to be driven by foice into Chnstiamty , 
and that the lectures were but the commencement of a scheme, 
of which the Government itself was at the bottom, for bringing 
coercive measures to bear upon the whole body of the people 
One lecture, introductory to the course, was delivered by Mr 
Hill, m August, lh30, and, in spite of the authontv and en- 
treaties their relatives, and the alarm and exasperation of 
the native commumtv, a considerable number of joung men 
ventured to be present 
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la their indignation and alarm, tEe Managers issued the 
famous order, winch, though Buccesaful so far aa the immediate 
object was concerned, did more to enlist the sympathies of the 
students on the side of the Missionaries, than any measure 
that they themselves could have devised 
It ran as follows — 

Tbe Managers of the Anglo-lDaian College having heard, that several of 
the students are in the habit of attending societies, at which political and 
r«ligiou8 diBcuBsions are held, think it necessary to announce tbeu strong 
disapprobation of the practice, and to prohdnt ttr oontinuaTu.e Any etudeut, 
being present at such a society, alter the promulgaaon of this order will 
incur their displeasure 

It was evident, that the Mauagers had no right whatever, to 
dictate to the students, how their time was to be disposed ot out 
of school-hours, and that the threat of punishment was at once 
tyrannical and absurd There was, mdeed, something more than 
ordinarily ridiculous, m seemg half-a-dozen tat bigotted Babus 
girding themselves for the task of turumg back the tide ot 
European knowledge, and setting about it, with aS much zeal and 
bustle, as ^-he worthy Mrs Partmgton in her celebrated attempt 
to thrust back tbe Atlantic with her mop Their intolerance 
drew upon them a storm of censure from all the English jour- 
nals , the more spirited of the students treated it with contempt, 
and, some months after, when the subject came agam before them 
on the dismissal ol Mr Derozio, the Managers were compelled 
to eat their own words,” and, with tlicir usual lack of gram- 
mar, to recall the obnoxious order 

Their recantation was expressed in the followmg terms — 
Resolved, that the Managers haie not the power, nor the nght, 
^ to enforce the prohibition of the boys’ attending private leo- 
‘ turcs, or meetings ” 

At the time, however, and in the face of the direct proliibi- 
tioii of the Management, the lecturers did not feel thtmsehes 
justified m going further, the lectures were immediately dis- 
continued, and, in their original shape, never resumed 

But the unfortunate Babus had httle reason to congratulate 
themsehea on the success, which they had achieved Not only 
did the debatmg societies increase m number and boldness , but 
the indignant students had recourse to the mighty machineiy 
of the press Three new journals appeared , two in English, 
and one m Bengali The Reformer advocated the views held 
by Rammohun Roy’s party , the Enquirer ^ an English paper, 
edited by Mr Baneijva, and the Gyanuneshun, in Bengali, re- 
presented Yoimg Bengal With much youthful extravagance 
of language and sentimeat, thej weic aJl conducted with con- 

Y T 
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sxderable spmt and talent They attacked every thing, but 
chiefly the foUies and abonmiatioxis of Hindmam, whii^ they 
esposed with unction, and held up to public execration and 
contempt 

In the mean time. Dr Duff had been employed, with his 
nsua] sagacity and tact, m making himself acquainted with 
that phase of human nature, with which he had to deal 
He mid the new journals , he attended the debating societies , 
he courted the society, and seized every opportunity afforded 
hun, of taking the moi^ and mtellectu^ measure of " Young 
Bengal ’ It was not likely, that a man, like him, should be 
turned from his course by the Management and, accordingly, 
ere the first effervescence had passed away, a new senes of lec- 
tures was announced, conducted by hunself, and on bis own 
responsibility Perhaps, another name would be more suitable 
than lectures , for, so convinced were the voung men of their 
perfect equahty with Imn at the very least, that it was stipulated 
that they shoxdd meet simply as friends to discuss and to com- 
pare opinions, and that iu.o chairmen should preside, one ap- 
pointed on Dr Duffys side, and the other on theirs 

In these meetings, Dr Duff stood forth as a champion, who 
had thrown down tos glove to all comers, and who was ready to 
meet them, at a moment’s notice, on any point thev chose to 
select And there gathered roimd him Europeans, East Indians, 
and Hindus, Atheists, Unitanans, Vedanhsts, Idolaters, and 
men of no faith at all He had to encounter msolence, rudeness, 
and levity He had to answer, on the spur of the moment, every 
sophism, that the memory or the imagination of his hearers 
could suggest We have, ourselves, heard the he given to 
hun deliberately under his own roof , and accusations ot 
Ignorance, stupidity and fanaticism flung at his head, publicly, 
by a shallow Hindu lad But he never lost Ins tempei*, or his 
argument , gradually he baffled, or silenced, or convmced all 
his opponents , and, ere a year had passed, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the ablest and the boldest of them all con- 
verts to the faith of Jesus 

It 18 now time to return to Mr Baneijya We left him, an 
outcast from his family, more than ever embittered and exas- 
perated against Hmdmsm, regardless of God, and without hope 
fm* the future The sole object, for which he now laboured, was 
(what he cafted) the reformation of his country , and he pro- 
posed to accomplish it, by waging a war oi extermination 
against the evils and superstitionB of his ancestral faith It 
was m this temper of mind, that Dr Duff found him , and 
he succeeded, after repeated conversations, in convincmg him. 
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thnt the mere destroyer can never be a reformer , and that the 
proper and fitting duty of the true patriot and philanthropist 
IS to re-build, rather than to pull down The deeply interest-^ 
mg story of this gentleman^ s gradual conviction and bap-"^ 
tism m 183S, and ol other conversions scarceh less interestmg, 
will be found fuUy detailed in Dr Buffs well-known work 
on India, and India Missions It^is therefore unnecessary 
to dwell longer upon it m these pages 

The progress (if so it may be called) of Young Bengal^ smee 
that time^ will scarcely occupy a sentence liong before he be- 
came a Christian, and while he was yet at the head of the 
movement, Mr Banei^ya wrote thus of hia associates — 

To oppose the mftchmatiOQ of a whole set of people to bear the threats 
of zealots mth indifference , to withstand the attacks of fanatics and ly" 
pocrites, are acta that pre suppose a considerable degree of fortitude — and 
this 13 a virtue very unequally gifted by nature It will not in consequence, 
be Burpneing, if some of our fnends who have been rehned by knowledge, 
and enlightened by education be dismayed at the esoitement ot the bigots 
This fear may lead to very serious evils Observing the worldly incon 
veniences to which liberalism is subjei t, persons may very naturally ha 
induced to be inconsistent in their prim iples and actions ‘ Blowing hot 
and cold with the same mouth will be the consequence Professions and 
feelings will not be reconciled with each other, and every mistortune, to 
which hypoonsy — and that is a bad cause — given birth, will befall the 
{educated) natives — Enquirer Newspaper 

These words were prophetic Deprived of their boldest spi- 
nts, Youpg Bengal lost life, heart, and euergv The educated 
native of the preseut day, with very few exceptions, vege- 
tates without faith or object , he is either a hypocrite, or a 
latitudiuanan , and all has for a time, at least, subsided into 
% dull, tame, discouraging mediocrity 

All this while the General Assembly’s school, m the Chitpore 
Road, had been growing m pubhc favour and reputation , 
and branch schoola began to shoot off from it The “ mtel- 
lectual” sysitem of teaehmg, transferred from the Edin- 
burgh Sessional school, was there mtroduced for the first 
time mto Bengal, and exhibited, m all its freshness and 
novelty, to the Calcutta pubhc But, perhaps, the most telhng 
charactenstic of that mstitution, apart from its more direct 
objects of conversion, and the preparation of a thoroughly 
educated native immstry, was its success in training teachers, 
who had drunk in the spmt of the system Demands for 
such multiphed from all quarters They were appbed for, as 
pnvate tutors to native prmces , as teachers for other schools, 
and (a httle later) for Government institutions , nay, m more 
than one instance, gentlemen m the Civil Service took them, 
while still confomung Heathens, mto their families to teach 
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their ChnstiAQ children At the tiraC; when Lord Wm Ben- 
tmck^s (or rather Mr Trevelyan’s) celebrated Minute appeared, 
it was, to a teacher (Mr CLft) trom the General Assembly’s 
Institution, that the Government committed that expenmen- 
turn its first Mofussil school , and fipom a Normal school, 

to be gathered chiefly from the General Assembly’s Institution, 
and to be entrusted to th^ General Assembly’s Missionanes, Mr 
Trevelyan proposed to supply teachers for the new Anglo- 
Yemacuiar schools, which the Oovermnent were about to esta- 
bhsh It won the praise of Lord William Bentmek, and was 
visited by Lord AucUand and his sisters, but it owed nothing to 
their patronage or favour It had won its way long before 
to that pubhc estimation, which attracted their notice, in spite 
0^ its opeulv avowed proselytizing character , and, at the 
period when Mr Kerr’s hook opens, the place, which it occupied 
m the field of native education, was indisputably the first 

Having tipis briefly and imperfectly sketched the ongmof the 
present system of native education, and its progress, for the first 
twenty years, it wdl naturally be asked, what was the Govern- 
ment doing, dunug a penod, pregnant with the future des- 
tinies of Eastern empire? We shall let Mr Kerr answer this 
question — 

Previous to ISSI, all tlie larger eiucational establiabmente supported bv 
Government with the exception of the Hindu College ol Caloutta, were 
decidedly onental in character The medium of instruction was oriental 
The mode of instruction was oriental The whole scope of Abe instruc 
tion was oriental, designed to conciliate old preiudices and to propagate 
old ideas The object of the Committee entrusted with the supennten 
dence of education, was chiefly to encourage the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic the classical languages ot the Hindus and Muhomedans It is 
Irue some slight improvements were attempted English sehools were 
Attached to the colleges at Delhi and Benares An English class was 
formed in the Calcutta Madressa and in the Calcutta Sansont College 
In a few instances new eubiects of instruction were introduced, as Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, Geometry and Anatomy But these attempts wera all 
on a small scale 

In connection with this leading object of encouraging the cultivation of 
Sanscrit and Arabic, an overflowing patronage was extended to the pnh 
hcation of works in these ancient languages Iranslatore were engaged on 
very liberal terms In one metanoe, 000 rupees were Bet apart for 
translating a single work into Arabic * Then, much money was spent in 
pnnting operations, and in providing a capacious deooaitory for these 
oriental folios, for which when printed, there was little or no demand 

Another favourite principle was to provide stipends for the maintenance 
of the students, who attended the Oriental Colleges In 1984 the year 
before tbo system was abolished, S8ft students attended the Delhi College 

* If the tranalatioii happened to be milntellfgible, it was aomebmea proposed to 
en^^ the translator “ on a hberal aolari ® to explain it on Education 
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Of tbeee 869 received stipends, and only 29 were non-stipe ndiary The 
proportion of stipendiary to non stipendiary students was nearly the same 
in the other colleges To receive a stipend was the general rule , to be 
without It the rare exception 

Ihe pavtnent of profeesore and teachers of the oriental languages the 
expenses attending extensive pnntiag operations the profuse and in 
diaorirainate gift of stipeads, absorbed ail the funds at the disposal ot 
Goverament for educational purposes There was not the means, even if 
there had been the desire, to encourage thq cultivstion of English, and the 
diffusion among the people of really useful knowledge But about this time, 
views began to bo canvassed m the Lduoatiuual Committee unfavourable 
to the exclusivelv oriental principle ot action To those, who were not 
thoroughly wedded to orientalism, it could not but appear that the plans 
hitherto pursued had been wholly unfruittul They hud produced no im 
preesion on the public mind, no improvement whatever in native modes 
of thinking The loads of learned lumber m the oriental languages under 
which the ehelvea ot the Committees book depositorv groaned, were un- 
saleable Ou the other hand English publications were in demand ■ A 
taste was spreading all around for instruction m English The Hindu 
College of Calcutta, which had been lounded several years before bv a 
spontaneous impulse of the native mmd, and m which the medium of 
mstructiou was English, and the subjects of instruction English litera- 
ture and seien re was prospering beyond all expects tion Young men from 
the best families of the city attended it in great numbers attracted not 
by the hope of stipends, of whioh there were very few hut by the more 
laudable ambition of increasing their social respertahilitv, and, in some 
cases, we may venture to suppose by a pure love ot knowledge 

Influenced by these considerations and others which need not be men- 
tioned here * the Government determined to change its system — pp 6, h 

Thia IS a lively and well-wntten account ot a state of things 
which, though separated from us, by an mterval of only seven- 
teen years, appears already antc-dilnvian It contains, as we 
have already seen, one or two mistakes on pomts, which did 
not come under Mr Kerr’s personal observation The Hindu 
College did not arise from a spontaneous impulse of the native 
mind, and, in 1835, Dr Duft had been looked upon for years 
as the Corvphacus of native education In the clever and ani- 
mated controversy, to which Mr Kerr alludes, and m which Dr 
Tvtler fought manfully the desperate battle of the Orientalists, 
the happiest hits of the humour, and no slight portion of the 
gall, were dnccted against the new firm (as it was called) of 
Duff, Trevelyan, “ and Co” — and to the somewhat startling 
project imputed to them, of not only extirpatmg the native 
alphabets, but of Komanizmg the English language The con- 
troversy, however, though it was conducted with much warmth 
and excited strong passions, was only a paper controversy 
The battle had been already fought and won and Lord W ilham 
Bentmek’s Mmute was but a buUetm of the victcfry This 


♦ See Trevehan on Education in India. 
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celebrated docomeiit is dated March 7th » 1835, aud rona as 
foUowB — 

His Lordship m Oounoil n of opinion that the great ob’iect of the 
Bntieh Govenitoent ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science amongst the natives of Indio, and that all the funds appropriated 
for the purposes of education would be best employed on Enghsh educa- 
tion alone 

It 13 not the intention of his Lordship to abolish anT college ca 
sobool of native learning, while the population shsU appear to be inchoed 
to avail themselves of the advanieges it affords 

Hie Lordship m Council decidedly objects to the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed, ot supporting the students during the period ot tbeir 
education He conoeives that the only effect of such a uvstera can be 
to give artificial encouragement to branches of learning which in the 
natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies , and 
he directs that no stipend sbaLl be given to any student who may hereafter 
enter at any ot these institutions, and that when any Professor of onental 
learning shtdl vacate bis situation the Committee ehall report to the 
Government the number and et-ate of the class m order tli at the Govern 
ment may be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor 

It has come to the knowledge of bis Lordship m Council that a large 
sura has been expended by the Committee in the printing of oriental works 
His LordsVap in Council directs that no portion of ibo funds shall hereafter 
bo BO employed 

Hia Lordship m Council directs that all the funds, which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Coramittoe be henceforth employed in 
imparting to the native population a knowledge of Enghsh literature and 
science through the medium of the English language 

As soon Sij it was promulgated, Mr Shakespeare, the Presi- 
dent of tke Educational Committee, and “ a staunch On^tahst 
lesigned, and Mr Macaulay succeeded him For the next 
four or five years, the new prmciples were vigorously earned out , 
but there appeared to be some danger of confounding onental 
education, as taught m the Government Institutions, with edu- 
cation through the Vernacular languages We cannot do better 
than borrow Mr KerFs very clear and distinct explanation of 
the difficulty — ■ 

At an early stagerof the proceedings of the new Committee great misappre- 
hension existed in various quarters m regard to the extent to which the Verna- 
c 111 at languages were to be taught m the Government semiiiftries Some 
wera of opinion that according to the most obvious interpretation of the 
Government resolution, the 1 eraacular languages were entirely excludt^d, 
and dll the funds were strictly to be employed on English education 
alone The General Committee promptly corrected this error The follow 
mg clear atatsmeut ot Iheir views waa published m the annual report for 
18*16 “ The General Committee are deeply sensible of the importance of 

encouraging the cultivation of the Vernaoular languages They do not 
conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes this and tbev have 
constantly acted on this construction. In the disci seions, which preceded 
that order, the claims of the Vernacular languages were broadly and promi 
nently admitted by all parties and the question, sabrmtted for the decision 
of Government, only oonoerned the relauve advantage of teaching English 
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on the one side *nd the learned eastern languages on the other ' “ It was 
added that the phrasee, ‘ English education, ' English literature and 
science ” were not set up m opposition to \ernaoular ednoation bat in op 
position to onental learning taught through the medium of Sansont and 
Arabic * 

The General Committee also took oooaaion to explain at this early period, 
that in adrocatiDg English as the best medium of instruotion, they had m 
Tiew those classes only of the com rn unity, who had means and leisure for 
obtaining a tborougb education and that no rule was proBCribed as to the 
medium through which “ eurh mstruotiou as the mass ot the people are 
capable of receiving is to be conveyed It appears to have been clearly 
their opinion that, when the ohiect is merely an elementary education, it 
may be moat easily imparted to the natives m their own language 

I' he practice ot the Educational Committee has all along corresponded 
with these views Teachers of the > emacular language were appointed to 
all the inetitutiona and no opportunity waa neglected of urging u|mjii the 
local Committee the necessity hir its due cultivation An opportunity will 
oci ur hereafter ot explaining more particularly m what way, and to what 
extent, this object has been earned out 

The period, that followed, was one of long and dismal collapse 
Lord Auckland’s Minute was well meant, and, for the most 
part, sensible and judicious , but what moTtmentit gave, if any, 
was movement m the wrong duection The succeeding ad- 
ministrations of Lord EUenborough, Lord Hartbnge, and tbe 
present Govetnor-Gcneral, hat e been almost exclusively military 
and political The sohtary exception is the ment-fostenng re- 
solution of Lord Hardmge, dated 10th October, 184-4, which 
has already been fully discussed m our pages We look upon 
that document as bearing honourable testimony to tbe impar- 
tiality, an^ large-hearted benevolence of the doble Lord, to his 
clear appreciation oi the importance of education, and to his 
desire ot extending its advantages to the utmost but we agree 
with Mr Kerr, that it exhibits little of the wisdom or foresight 
of the statesman, and could scarcely fail to be moperative It 
will be remembered m after times, chiefly for the petty and sec- 
tarian spirit, m which the Council of Education impeded its 
working, and for its injurious tendency to ongmafo and to foster 
the odious system of “ cramming’’ for the pubhc examinations 
We subjoin Mr Kerr’s sketch ot this period of stagnation — 

la tbe sketch whnhbaa been given of the mam features that dietingmsh 
tlie syetem of Government education lu this part of India, no subject 
standB out so proinmenijy as that of tbe medium to be chosen for commu 
niostmg inetmctiOD It has been seen that, previous to 1830, when Lord 
Bentinok s Eeaoliition was published English met with very little favour 
as a medium of uistniction. All the encouragement the Government could 

♦ To those who have been in ludla, or who are tolerably acqnamted with it* 
history, it is not necessary to mention that Sanscrit and Arabic are no diore \er- 
nacular or spoken laiigmigea in India, than Creek and Hebrew are in England The 
Vemacnlar, or spoken languages, arc Bengali, Hindustani, &c 
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Spare was bestowed on Sailsctit and Arabic with the exoephon of some oo 
oasional and desultory efforts for promoting eduoation by means of the Ver- 
nacular languages When Lord Benttnck’s resolution was promulgated, 
English rose at once into the asoendant There seemed to be some proba- 
bility of Its not only overahadowiiig the learned onental languages a con 
summation soarcely to be regretted, but of its over shadowing and pushing 
from Its place the Vemaculax tongue likewise A reaction soon toos place, 
Lord Auckland restored ‘ a measured degree of encouragement ’ to the Onen 
tal languages, and gave greater oleamess to the idea that the Yemacular 
languages so soon as a sufficient number of good V emaoular class books bad 
been prepared, must be mainly relied on in any wide system of national 
education, having for its ob]ect, the improvement of the great moss of the 
population Since that time the plan of combined instruction m English 
and tbe Vernacular language has been steadily extending in the colleges, 
with one or two exceptions * both of the Upper and Lower Provinces 
and in the provincial schools of the latter In all these oases, success has 
justified the Bvsteon But m tbe provincial schools of the more remote 
(bstnots of the North West, and in the outlying distncts ot Assam and 
Amman, the results of combined instruction in English and Verna<-ular 
have boen less favourable In these localities we look in vain for that 
growth and expansion, which would be the best proof of tbe system being 

in umsoD with the feelings and adapted to the wants of the people 
Accordinglv, in these places the system has undergone a radical change 
English has, generally speaking, been relinquished as the medium ot 
popular instruction, and the Vernacular language has taken its plewe — 
pp 19, 20 

During tins penod, we must not be supposed to mean that 
there was any falling off m the amount of work done, or of 
knowledge imparted- On the contrary, the teaching was dc- 
cidodly more efficient , men of higher character and attmnmcnts 
were employed m the service , and the standard of hterary and 
scientific attainment was raised very greatly VTith the system, 
as It now stands, we may tairly question, whether fitter men — 
men of a better spirit, higher talents, or nobler and loftier aims 
— ^than the late President of the Council of Education, and 
its present excellent and zealous Secretary, could be found in 
all India to preside over it In all schol^tic acquirements, the 
students of the present day are tar m advance of their prede- 
cessors , indeed (as has been proved by expenence) they are 
fully competent to hold their own mth any class oi young men 
in England, out of the great universities 

Nevertheless, it remains a notorious and ominous truth, 
that the great majority of these young men, sohdly and tho- 
roughly educated m all secular knowledge, show no patriotism 
or public spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue 
their fellow>-countrvmen from tts yoke, no lofty moral bearing, 

* EngtWi boa not rained mncli groimd in the Calcutta Madresaa. the Calcutta 
Samont College, the Hugh Madreeaa or m the Sansont College at Benarea The 
Onental eleaient has hitherto enceeiwftiUy reuAted improTement In these iBstita- 
UoDR, which roBaui ahnoet unohjaiged— nedtiver better nor worBe, bat stationaiy 
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no great aims or aspirations, no acnoosnesa of spirit, or 
fill earnest inquiry after rehgiopa 1a*atii la the flush and aroonr 
of youth, the great maionty kiQ the conscience by outward 
comphanc© with the idolatiy which they despise, or by making 
themselves over deliberately to worldlmesa There is nothing 
of healthy bfe connected with their intellectual activity 

It IS not difficult to predict their future A small class of 
thinkers will be formed, like that of the Greek and Eoman 
philosophers, and equally powerless and purposeless, aa 
regards national reform or regeneration A portion of this 
class will unite themselves to the Neo-Vedantists , the remain- 
der, floating at random on the sea of speculation, will conform 
to the Hindu superstition But the greater body, dissolute 
and worldly, are hut too surely tending to a state morally lower 
than that from which education rescued them The Hindu 
idolater from conviction may have faith, zeal, and honesty 
He may be thoroughly conscicmtions, and ready to lay down 
life and hmb, and to eacnfice all that he holds most dear, from, 
a fen^ent, though misgmded, devotion But the mongrel class, 
of whom we now write, too timid to break off from what they 
despise and disbebeve, will hve the subtle faithless life of the 
Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or conscience, 
and hide, but too often, the heart of the Atheist under the robe 
of the idolater Hinduism has nothmg tc fear from the edu- 
cated natiyes Her philosophers and men of science, m former 
times, were a* thoroughly unbelievers in the vulga^ supersti- 
tion, aa the educated natives of the present day ^and anci- 
ent European Heathenism had its Socrates, and Plato, and 
Cicero, and Plutarch, and Lucian, who attacked, and disprov- 
ed, and ridiculed their ancestral faith — conforming aU the 
while But Europe might be worshipping Jupiter and Juno, 
and Odm and F^eya, at this day, had not a new faith 
sprung up, and other and more effectual opponents It will 
b© the same, here and elsewhere, agam, and agam, and 
again. 

The learning of Europe may pass mto the mmd of Hmdiistan, 
and the task could not be entrusted to better hands, than those 
of many of the able and highly accomplished men, who teach 
m the Government institutions The scionce of Europe may 
cover the face of Hindustan wnth a net work of rau-roads, 
and electric telegraphs , and the result may be increase of rich- 
es and comfort to a yery egeat degree But Hmdustan, in spite 
of all this success, wiB be no better than ancient Borne, or 
modem France , with an enhghtened upper class of waverers. 
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infidel*, »nd ftwfffefSj and a populace, igisoraflt, degraded, and 
snp^C^fatioga. 

In spite ef sneerB and eanU (the time for which has all 
passed away), rt is felt by every thinking man, who caimiy eia- 
mmes mto ^ba matter ot the hght of histtary aaad mpcnenoe, 
that the regenewdron of this vast empire its akuiI and 
mcHnal deliverance have to he wrought, and will, with the bleaa- 
mg of God, he effected by the labours of the Missionaries, and 
of those, who are iikc-tmnded The Gos^l is the only remedy 
that can efface the deep-ratmg brand of Hinduism , and, where 
the idol temple is demohshed, it is most necessary , as well as 
most desuable, that the Church of Christ should nse in its 
place Gradually, and by slow degrees, the mcs»t gifted and 
truth-seckjng minds among the Hindu youth will be attracted by 
the coUjicmal light of the Gospel, and the davme character of 
Jesus They will drmk in his spirit, they wdl take up his 
cross, and go torth, with human infirmita^ and weaknesses, 
hut m the strength o± their new bom faith, and with the 
promise and helping hand ot God, to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of peace and love, and to preach brolherhood, and 
g<x>dness, and pardon, and everlasting life, through Chnst, the 
incarnate Eedecmer — and, long after they have passed away 
from earth, when this last In^a shall have hecome an en- 
lightened Christian nation, they shall have their fame and 
their reward. 

Until the appearance of the second part of Mr Kerr’s hook, 
which, wdl trace the statistics and tortxmea of the Government 
seminaries mdmdually, we shall reserre the consideration of 
the macbmery and details of the system, its unsuccessful 
Vemacuiar attempts, and its fitness, apart from rehgion 
altogether, to produce any positively beneficial nationsd re- 
sults. 

So far as science and literature are concerned, the progress 
has been most satisrfactory The Hindu College cumctalum of 
1833, according to Mr WooUaaton, was the following — 
iMerature —Shakespeare , Milton , Pope’s Homer , Dryden’s 
Vi^il , Gay’s Fables. 

Hrstory — Introduction to Universal History , Goldsmith’s 
Histones of Greece, Boiae, and England , Russell’s Modem 
fiwGpe , Robertson’s Cliarl^ V , &o 
Mathemaixci, ^ — Simpsoti’s Enchd , BoimycBatle’# Algebra , 
-WdhwjaKm's Arithmetic; Introdncteonto Katnral Philosophy 
Qeogrofky — GoldamSth , Guy , Ptobkan* on the Globe*. 

Mr. Kerr’s hat of ike clai» now aaed, shows a most de- 
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monJ science For 1852, there are thr^ or fbnr , imd two ot 
these, as Mr Keir justly observes, "wholly Chrbtiaa in their 
spint and tendency In 1838, the lecturers were required, 
by the rules of the Hugh CkiUege, to be careful to avoid 
any refermice whatever to rehgion, in giving their lectures 
Among the present rules there m no such prohibition We 
believe farther that a friendly feeling towards the Misaonary 
institutions is fast gaming ground m the Council , and that ite 
late President was not alone m his hope and desire for the 
Chnatiftnuation of India, as the best of all possible results 
But when Mr Kerr, warming with the subject, asserts that 
" m practice, the teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupils 
* on religioQ, on ChnstiaDity, on the distmct evidencea of 
‘ Chnstianitv, with nearly the same freedom as ho might do 
' ip a theological eemmaiy^ (p 65), the case mvoluntanly 
occurs to us, which Mr Kerr cannot ^ ell have forgotten, of a 
teacher m the Hmdu College, who was forced to quit it, withm 
the last two or three year^, for simplv answering an ensnaring 
question, as to the truth of the Christian religion and the com- 
parative merits of Hmdu and Christian moiety If, mdeed, 
and m truth, the Government permits its teachers to speak of 
the ChnstiMi doctrmes and evidences, as freely as in a theologi- 
cal seroinary, there should he no time lost m proclaiming the 
fact It w^ assuredly, take the world bv surpnze, and grve 
quite a new/Wm to the controversy on national ^ucatiom 
We fear, however, to use a vulgar proverb, that ** it is too good 
news to be - * 

Mr Kerrs vieira on the great question of introducmg religi- 
oua matiucmon mwo the Government mstitutiona are candid and 
moderate Hu c<^cluslon is, that such a measure is both practi- 
cable and desirable ^ but we cannot help wishmg that he had 
kept to bintself the reasons, on which he founds it We regret 
also, for his own sake, that he has gone out of hu way unneces- 
sarily to attack that which he does not at all understand, and to 
•defend that which u but too easily assailable That we may not 
misrepresent hu arguments and opinions, we shall lay them 
before the reader m bu own words — 

Tb® pnmarj design of the Goyemment scheme of education M to ad 
vaao© tbs progreee of omlizahon m India, hy the difluBion of uaefol know 
lego, aa the phrase la generally underetood The dongo of the Mission ary 
matitictiotts la to convert the natiyea to Ohnatianity The two ohjacts are 
diaudut, hut Uiey are ty no means opposed to one another 

But it u said, the Bible is not a claas hook the word of God ib not 
hOBored, m the OoveniiBent Colleges This sulyoot w one of peon liar 
delj6a(^ , tod I mast entreat the readw to perosa with kmdneia and for- 
hearenoft the few reinaxi», which I bave to offer upon it. 
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There aie an^, ae £u &s I iuire obeerreMl. two iWkbeesof woeh imjMr' 
tauo« m the aanuftl Aeporte ob tbe eulneot of introdusio^ the Bible ae a 
ftlaes book In 1843, Mr H 0 Tneier, who bad been deputed by tbe 
LienteBantGoTeraorof tlie North We^em Proviti*«> to mt aome of fljo 
eohools, reported, wnong other su^ffeetioDB whidi will be noticed m their 

S oper plaoe, that, in his opinion tbs BiWe ought to be uaed aa a olajss hook 
e thought tbat the meana of Ohnstian loetruiitioD eboidd be proflded ^ 
It being left optional with the bo;a to read the Bcnpturee or not. 

In 184C, Capt Durand, the Gommiesioner of Moulmeia, propoead that 
tho Bible ftboiild be xntrod need m the eohoola of that province The Do 
puty Soveroor replied that * although the objeetions, which exwt on \k& 
continent of India to giving a religious character to the educational ineti 
tutionB of Government, may not he so strongly felt there , BtiU, the mwi 
sure was 80 direoUy opposed to the injunctions of the Court of Ihreotora, 
that he eould not, with propriety, give it hit. sanction ” 

The ijnestion of mtrodaoing the Bible ass claaa book appears to turn 
upon another queetion, viz , whetbei such a measure would oe aoo^table, 
or at least not positively unacceptable to the nativee 
AU that 1 have observed from peiaonal intercourse with the studente, 
leads me to believe that the latroduction of the Bible, in a quiet sod 
uooBtentatiouB manner, would, m the present day create very little alarm 
The more intelligent students would view it with satisfaction, and wdeome 
It ae a new means of improvement 

But would not the parents be alarmed and dissatisfied’ The parenti, if 
left to themselvee, would look on with a feeling of indifference lew of 
them would be aware of the change or feel anv mterest in it, unleea paihs 
were taken to excite their prejudices 

By introducing religious instruction, two objects would be gained, to 
which the Government might lend lU support without being blamed for aa 
undue desire to propagate the Gospel Tirst, the students would be supphed 
with the means of forming a correct estu ftte of the Catustian reli^on, 
which has exercised such an undeniable ^fifluence utiutf \he progress of 
eociety Secondly, the introduotion of religious introQui-tiiCin in a euitable 
manner might be expected to improve the moral character of the students 
bile admitting that the Bible might be introduced as a class book, 
without creating much alarm, and with the Lappiest effects oK the intelleo 
fui2 eolarg&oheni and zoom} improvemsnt of tho atadoats, J am sfeJJ 
persuaded that the Government institutions, in their present state without 
the Bible, aia exerouing a very powerful and very neneficUl influence on 
the character of the natives It has been usual to repiesent the Govern 
ment institutions ua “ Nursenea of infidelity and those engaged in the 
useful ofiBoe of inetrucbon as doing the work ot “ Satan ’ It would perhaps 
be best to regard this aa mere declamation, undeserving of any BOnous 
notioo And yet when it is cousidered that such statements may, by tiae 
mere force of repetition, come at length to be eenously believed, it may be 
welltooffm-, for the consideration of the reader, one ortwo ohservatiODS 
tending to aw opposite conclusion 

In the first place the efforts of the educational authontiss and of those 
imoiediately engaged in the busmees of xustniotion, ore systematioidly 
directed towards the object of oommunioating in histoncal, pbiloiO' 
phical and setentifio sabjecte Are the ooponent* of the Government sys 
tem pFSpswed to asy that the commutiieauon of true knowledge on these 
suI^eotE hu wtendsnoy unfavourable to belief m traa BeUgion ? It wtmM 
he unreasonabk to suppose that it has any sueb tendency 
Seoondly, it is stated that we take Bom tbs Hindus then own bslisf, and 
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gi\o tlicm noUiinp m its place Jt 13 tmo that tbe l,nowledg0 we coniruuui 
cate cleais tlie Hu Ju iiilbJ of muck that le iitvolous and faiao lu tkur 
cirtii lohgiotn s\ytem But it cannot be admitted tliat it ehukoa in Uio 
Ifubt tlieii behet m tiiobe pnuciples wkick form tbe foundation of all le 
ligioo such as the cMeteoee ot <^od tJio gioatiiess and goodueee ot God, 
the Fjovidence ot Ood tiie probciluliiy ol a fulma state of rewaidb and 
puoisfftiienta So tnr frotii tkeee m valuable piirieiplea being sbslren by 
cur b^Btem of education, tliey are biougbt into tkaior liglit by it, and be- 
hbt in them 13 1 onhroied It oui 3 y--L<m bal indeed the etlect of depncing 
tlie HinduB ot then belief in thebe piiutipl s and of the Lopes built upon 
them, it raigbt tauly be denounced aBuiooi] einicioiis 

iljirdly, if ffo look at actual ic‘-uUt> u will he lound that ot tho woll 
educated conveits to CkiiBiiauitT uphjIj in may ba>e come fiom the Hindu 
College and olhci Gocuinmeut In^titutn u-^ as fiom tho Miasionarv Seim, 
naries The fact is geneiallv adruilted , auU petbapg it is not bO strange as 
may atfiiet appear iu the Mi'-^iouary sinuuaiiib icligions lustniction ib 
commenoed at an early a^e bdore tiie uudei stand in g ib ripe for its rccep 
tiou Tbe voutba are sjutcmatically dialed 111 the butechisms and in the 
EviUtnces ol ^ bnsaanity they acquiie a habit ol listening with appa 
lent attention, ot admitting ccciy thing that the teai her require^, ot 
answonng questions on ulipiou by roio vulhuut any exeicise of Uie under 
btaudiog In some cases 0 Jubit ot dicsitnuiat tn la Jormod, uukuown to 
the kJibsionary who, uucou'^clou‘■ly and iiom tho beat motives, has buen 
ctilfivatmgono of thn piomiueut vices of the native character Jt is auiely 
uecdkbB to pemt out that tbe youth in wbuiu tins habit of dissimulation is 
loimed, IB most unlikely evet to ai i witli mauline^a or to do any thing that 
dimande a saenfi^e eucb as cnuieioioti to Cljiistiaiiity very olten demunda 
biom uU these diingerb, tlie Ciocemuitut luaiitutions are Leo Ike pnnci 
pies of a toieign iikgiou not pressed pieiuaturvU upon iiuiipe tniudg 
J he pupils are i Vpeued cu no occd-imu to c’^pres^ vibat they do not believe 
’When t^itiy tegiJi of their 0 n act end to turn then attention to tko Chiis 
tian religion tOjeatoi into couveisation and to read books upon the subiect, 
It IS with a kcett Tohwb^ and with minds untamted by habits unfkvourable 
to sincere reception 0/ truth 1 he cunsequem e is that some of the mobt 
intelligent among tli^ voluuiajiU luid troin the purest motives, embraco 
Ohrietianity — iP/' t 4 — t>'J 

It IS of coTLTse grJ^tifying (and we say so in all sincerity) to 
know, that, m Mr KeVr s pnvatc opinion, founded on personal 
inter course with the students, native parents axe not positively 
unwilling that their children should receive Christian instruc- 
tion, and that the young men themseh es are still more favour- 
ahly disposed But whi does he state that as a matter of opi- 
nion, which has long ago passed into the pronnee of fact f If 
he chose to look bevoiid hib own circle, he could not hut he 
aware, that more than tour thousand Hmdu youths at this mo- 
ment attend the Missionary mstitutions in Calcutta and its 
vicinity, by the free-will and bpontaneouB act of their Heathen 
parents and relatives The omission ot any notice of so signifi- 
cant and decisive a tact is, to us, inexphcable 

^Vettre still less satisfied, with his arguments for the mtroduc- 
Uon of Christianity into the Government system Tho first 
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would laave equal force, were the religion to lie introduced Poly- 
theism, or Budhism, or the faith of Muhammad , for they have 
all exercised an undeniable niflneuce upon the progress of 
society'^ and for the second, we are convinced, thit Mr Kerr 
h-is a more adequate notion of the an gust mission of Chns- 
tianitv than might be inferred from the very cautions state- 
ment that “ it might be expected to improve the moral charac- 
ter ol the students ” 

But, uhilc he allows that the introduction of Christianity into 
the Gmernmcnt m^titutioiis would Jmc the happiest cfftcts/^ 
he affirms, that the piesent sjstcm 0X111:5 ‘ a verj poMcrtul and 
bcnehcial influence on tho character of the natives/^ and demes 
mdignantlv, as a calumny unworthy of senous notice, that it 
may be truly called a “ nursery of mbdelity 

It will talc stronger facts and better argnmenta than*Mr 
Kerr add uu a, to establish the truth of the last tuo ot these 
propositions No one denies, that the object of the Govem- 
^ ment institutions is to coratnumc ite truth in iustoncal, philo- 
sophical, and scientific subjects ^ ami no one a&ims that such 
truth IB opposed to bebef in trui rebgion The opponents, over 
whom Mr Kerr tnuniplLs, arc men ot straw \Miat the real 
opponents say is what Mr Kerr 1 ihistlt says cKcwherc, that 
the Government system utterly dcbtroys bebef in IlmduiBm , 
and, as it docs not, so far as ne are an are, proftss to teach, m 
its stead. Pantheism, or Btism, or Chnstianity, I'r any form of 
pORitivI rebgion, it leaves the students withouma huth, and, 
therefore, mtidels Here is his own admission (A jt , i? 05) — 

It 18 eoiuetituea Ffiid that the tdiaation ivo pivo, raakea our studpnts 
FCeptical It does niukc tliem ptical Scspnral of nil those (\fgyadu>g 
ideas, with winch f/o? ru)tion<if a deity u atbocuited in U kin mvfdg 

This passage, especially so much of it as wc have put into 
Italics, IS, wc believe, the sober truth , and, because true, proves 
the imagiiiaTv existence of th it substratum of bebef m the unity, 
greatness, and goodness, of God, which the Government system 
professes to find m tfio Hmdn nund 

It IS not there — nor any thing hhe it but, on the contrary, 
degrading notions of deilv, and of man's reldhonslnps aith 
deity , notions, that debase, corrupt, and destroy the intellect 
nnd the soul, and which have been tor ages the banc and curse 
of Hindustan But the matter may be brought at once to an 
issue Wc Will not lay stress on the IMinute of Mr Caraerou, 
winch athrms, that the Government must teach morality wathout 
rebgion but we put a plain question, to be met bv -a plain and 
direct answer , and that answer will set the question at rest 
If Young Bengal has learned i creed m the Goveninn.nt 
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Colleges, as be has surely lost one, what is that creed ? If be 
18 not an mhdcl, and has » faith, as Mr Kerr appears to con- 
tend, nothing Biirelv can be simpler than to tell ns, what it la^ 
and 60 end the controversy But it is needless to ask such a 
question The truth isnotonons ’ioung Bengal has unhappily 
no rehgion 

Mr Kerr does not improve lus case by going out of his 
way to attack the Missionary institutions Wc acquit him 
of deliberate or conscious misrepresentation, of which we be- 
heve him to be incapable , but wc cannot acquit bun of a discre- 
ditable ignorance of tacts, which it was pccnbarlv easy for tun to 
have a-scertained In the hrst plicc he takes for granted that 
nearly as mary of the educated natne conveits have come 
from the GoYcmmeut institutions as from the !Miasionxmr 
sentinaries 

Many year** ago, when Christian sdiouls were in their 
infancy, and the number of rducattd cuuicrts might amount 
to a dozen dtogethci, it was true that a half, or more than 
a half, of them had been at one time in a riorcrnmcnt 
institution It so happened, as we liaic already explained, 
that Dr Duff’s first tlnrcc converts were thus ciicnnibtanccd , 
and, cbicliv through the influcucc oi Mr Banciyva, a lew 
others followed lu their ■^teps But tins state of tluugs is 
lung past Keteirmg to the statistics of the Free Church Mis- 
sion, and, fre^ ibout eightj ]*aptisins, selecting the cases of 
educated coruerts, we find twcuti -hit males, and thirteen fe- 
males, who been trained in the Mission schools, and only 
fmir who bad received their cducition m the Government 
institutions There were, indeed, bnt/^^o comcits hoiu the Go- 
vernment institutions for the lad hftetn rears , and one of them 
turned out tube a plausible but worthless impo\tor IV c bebev’e the 
proportion in the other two great schools — the Geneiul Assem- 
bly’s, and the Bhou anipore institutions — to be still more against 
the Government seminaries and, only in one of the Church of 
England Missions, where less attention and labour have been 
given to native education, and where the native converts have the 
prospect of obtammg salaries and emoluments more than five 
times ^eater than their less favoured brethren, is there any 
thing like an equahtv ?* But, taking all together, the numcn- 
cal argument, it there be any force in ft, will be found to be more 
than three to one in favour of the Missionmy institutions The 

• Npirlj Uw whole bodj ot converts from the OuTfrument institutions are to he 
found In die ffrmrch of En^lajad and the greater part were or are, in connection 

with Bishop's College Gning them all ciedit for sinremj, thin fact Itodb hut sbjfht 
anpporlto Mr Kerrs huhtuation of superior pimU of mow-ves 
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feet therefore, which Itfr Kerr takes for grants, is no fact 
at all, and tiie reasoning, by which he aoconnts for it, we take 
according^ to he a little gratmtoua But it has worse feuUs 
than being gratuitous One might suppose, from the confidBirte 
of Mr Kerr's assertions, that he was actu^y cognisant of the 
things which he describes, and affirmed them from personal 
knowledge • 

Let us compare the actual Missionary school with the canca- 
ture of Mr Kerr Taking again the Free Church institution, 
as the oldest and beat known of the hlissionary schoeda in Cal- 
cutta, and referrmg to the latest annual programme, we find m 
the school department tw enty classes, and of these tm) only— the 
most advanced — reading two of the Gospels The next yeai, or 
the year foUowmg, and always in the College department, they 
commence the study of the Evidences, studying at the same 
time Fuchd, Algebra, and Logic No citechism le taught m 
the institution The system of teaching, whiuh Mr Kerr des- 
cribes, as ” anawenng by rote, without any exercise ol the under- 
standing,^^ IS ‘‘ the intcUcctnal '^ynteni/’ which he ought to 
know the meaning of, and winch i&, at least well known to tho 
Calcutta public It is precisi ly the ojiposite ot tcachmg by rote, 
which wo thought every body was auaie of, and ho might 
quite as justly haie accused Captiiu Richardaon of neglecting 
literature m his prelections, and of being too enthusiastically 
mathematical Eien if he means to restrict the ar cusation to the 
Evidcttf-cs, it is no vain boast, but plain trutli, which may be tested 
very easily, that there are converts connected with that institu- 
tion, who can give a clcarei and more mtclhgent account of 
the ancient and modem arguments, for and against Christianity, 
than any Enghslimen ol their own age m tins aty and, we 
might add, than nme-tenths of the prmcipals md p^jofosw rs m the 
Govemmeut colleges We hebeve it also to be a fart, that no 
young man has been baptized by the Missionaries under the age 
of sixteen, which la fully equiialcut to eighteen or twenty in 
England To all these facts, we speak feom knowledge, and chal- 
lenge contradiction They disproic the charge that Chns- 
tianity is taught by rote, and prematurely forced upon imripe 
minds, and we tnist that should Mr Kerrs book reach 
a second edition, his own sense of fairness will lead him 
to repair, as he beet may, bis gross and inexcusable cardeasness 
of statement 

We do not mean to defend Br Duff, and his colleagues m 
the various Missiouaiy institutions, from Mr Kerr’s charge of 
Ignorance of the native character, or of credulity, and incapa- 
city fis teachers ,-^r, to say any thing against his own sn* 
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penor knowledge and cxpenenoe On th^ mattew tibffijpnbhe 
will form their own judgment But he hnTe expfiuned, 
we think, hovr the Mjssionsnes manage to get such a share of 
the loaves and fishes, aa to make it worth a native's while to 
flatter and deceive them, while, m Bifi presence of the Govern- 
ment, with all its power and influence, he stands upright as a 
rock, in all the pnde of conscious mtegnfy I It may be 
well, however, to examine a little more gravely the reajKons, if 
there be any, why the students in a Missionary institution 
should pretend to beheie m Christianity If ^cy have no 
intention of being baptized, it is utteily absurd to 8up;^e that 
they will voluntarily expose themselves, by auob false pro- 
fession, to the ordeal of being eiUcd upon, publicly, to avow 
and execute then supposed intentions — at the hazard, if they 
refuute, of being looked upon as livpocntcb or cowards 

Many, again (indeed all at first), question the evidence boldly, 
but are otten compilled to Euvsent, without being convinced, 
simply because thty can tind no argument to withstand its force 
and weight But sunplo assent to propositions, which they 
cannot refute, does not imply behef m Christianity, or any in- 
tention or desire of being baptized , and the Missionaries, with 
their handful of com erts out of tliousands of scholars, may be 
supposed by this time, to imdorstand that. it docs not 

Again, such as really seek to be baptized, neglectmg ex- 
ceptional casey fif there be such), mu^ do so either 6om 
conMction, o/ cupidity The best defence of the mission- 
maea from ^duly appealing to the latter of these mo- 
tives, will be an appeal to ficts Out of the small number 
of Free Church converts, five held the gold medal of their year, 
that la, were the most distinguished students m the mstitation 
and, wG believe, a large majonty of all the educated converts held 
the first places m their respccti\c classes Three of these arc 
now hcensed preachers of the Gospel, with salaxies of forty-eight 
rupees monthly , which is the largest salary ever paid to a Free 
Church convert m connection with the Mission The other* 
lire employed as catechists, t&ichers, monitors, &c , on eaJanea 
vamng from eight to thirty-two rupees One of these, Behan 
Lai Singh, who had been educated m the mstitutioa, was m 
chiu’ge of a Government school at the time when he resolved 
to be a Christian This was nme yeaiw ago By the advice 
of one of the Missionaries, who believed bin? to have pecuhar 
qualificatiCHis for the mimstry, and with the full knowledge 
of what ayaited him, ha resigned a salary of one hundred ru- 
pees, with the fisirest prospects of immediate adTancement, 
and hved ooatejotedly for years, receiving only etffht rupeefl 
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iiumtiilj He 18 iioir laibounug cheerftilly, as an actit^fi smd 
zealous Cate^^dsti on a sali^ of flurty-two rupee*. Another 
gjM'e tq) a situation m tlie 'ftnasnry that he might he more 
directly enqdoved m his Ijord^s causc^ on a salary less than 
one-tiurd of that irhich he formerly received By the present 
mlesj an ordained natire missioimry, as accomplished and as 
thorongfaly educated as the majontv of his EiuvpeanVdleaguos 
in the imustry' — such a man, for instance, aa the Kev ‘ Lai 
Behan De — can only look forward to a salary of sixty or seventy 
nipees Had he remained a Heathen, and entered the un- 
covBnanted service, he might have looked forward to seven hun- 
dred Such men can afford to ding hack with honest acorn the 
imputation of worldly motii es , and ther^ is not one of them, 
who has not entered the church through suffering, and sacri- 
fices and trials, most painful to fie'^h and blood One might 
see strange sights perhaps, if a test as liard were applied to 
European professors of Chnstianity 

On the other hand, Heathen students of far lower attain- 
ments have procured situations of far higher cmolumcmt, on 
the recommendation of the mis'^ionanes, with salaries varying 
from twenty to 250 rupees and even higher They hold lucra- 
tive appointments in the Government offices md institutions 
They are sudder amins, munsiffs, sub-aasislant surgeons,^ daro- 
gahs, and clerks in mercantile establishments In the mstitution. 
itself, the Heathen teachers are better paid than Chnstian 
teachers of equal or higher attamments jmd for every appoint- 
ment, which the missionanes have procured for a Christian con- 
vert, they have obtained, at least, ten for their Heathen pupils 
These are facts , and it is for the reader to judge how far 
they support the charge, that the missionary system, coi seioUi,ly 
or unconsciously, tends to tester habits of dissiniidation We 
have the means of knowing that a most friendly feeling towards 
each other is entertained by the missionaries and the Heathen 
students, or those, at least, who nev er professed a belief in the 
Gospel, which long survives their connection as teachers and 
scholars , and that the only class, that has draw n down upon 
itsell the rebuke and disapprobation of the missiaiianes, con- 
sists of those, who have professed to believe the truths of 
Chnstianity, and yet continue under the bondage of supersti- 
tion and caste Their dissimulation, if dissiraulatioa it is, 
deceives no one , and it seemg hard to discover what benefit 
th^ can expect from it, or for what purpose it is assumed 
But the learned Pruicroal has yet another (and the4:*rowntng} 
argument m favour of that system, which he delights to 
honour. 
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If VC are to beliere Mr Kerr, the most direct and most 
rffiaent mcaaia oi converaitm to the Chnstiaa faith are those em- 
ployed in the Government aemmanes , — that is, to exclude 
aU fcnowledge of that religion from the eouree of mstsTuetiODji 
and to thrust the students forth upon the vf orld, without any 
faith at al]> to the mercies of chance, or the hare posabdity of 
f ilJbiig m Vith a man, "who wiU, and can spcali of the Gospel 
The* utter absurdity of such n proposition does not need the 
corroboration of cxpeiicucc if it ilid, that corroboration has been 
abundantly suppli^ Om own expencnce knows nothing of 
that Veen rehtdi, and those pure and lofts inoti\es, with nhicli 
the Government stadonts arc supposed to approach the Chris- 
tian faith The Ust hit eon years have gisen our largest educa- 
tional mission but two baptisms from those whom Mr Kerr 
lauds so highly , and although the first three converts had, 
indeed, been educated m Go^tTniDent mstilutions, what 
they learned there, as wc ha^e already seen, taught them no- 
tliang but hatred, contempt, and hostility for the iaith, which 
they afterwards embraced All ol them, by their own admis- 
Rion, left the Government institution, opponents of the Chns- 
tian relzgioru It is preposterous therefore, to claim for the Go*, 
vemmeut system, not the whole, but any part, m that, which, 
under God, was then effected by the praters and labours of I>r 
Duft and Mr Baneijya The truth is, that a greater number 
of educated cobverts came oier to the Free Church, during the 
period in question, from the Tews and Mussulmans, than from 
the Government schools , and the Talmud and the Koran might 
an logically claim credit for the result, as the teaching of the 

G oYernment/CTstera 

AV© cheer^ lly grant, that a bettor spirit has been of late 
infused mto it, and that it is now conducted, m this Preaid enej 
at least, with as much elhcien< v, aud with as btt’e tendency to 
mischief, as ^uch a scheme admitz^ of But we affina, that, from 
the rehginus point of view, its work ib solely destruelive , that 
it in no way dispohos tlie mind to love or to embrace the Gos> 

E el , that it sets loose upon eoentj a multitude of infidels, 
ypoentes and practical athtiets and abandons the task of 
redaiaiing them to chance, or to an agency utterly distinct 
from, and unconnected with its own A\ e put it to any sane 
man, whether there be in the whole world, among savages, and 
the most degraded idolators, any class more hopelessly imper-i 
vious to the call of morality and religion, than tne highly civi- 
lized and polightened *itheism of modem Germany and France 
It will take hundreds of years and millions of money to raise 
Hindustan to the same mtollectoal elevahoa , and tiu^ m all 
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that the Government system proposes to accompbsb, or, 
its present ujBtrtnnenUHty, can effect. But, if effected, cw» 
60J10 f Is it a consummation, poliDcal or moral, so c&y desirable ^ 

Of course, xn a lar^e body of young men, taken chiefly from 
the better and more mtelligent classes of society, some minds 
will be found that are naturally thoughtful and inquisitive, and, 
with so novel a phenomenon before them as the religion of 
their Chnstian rulers, it is natural that they bhould turn to exa- 
mine it, if not with a keen relish, at least n ith deep interest 
and attention We beheve, that a few such exceptional eases 
are to be found , and one case at least, that of Babu Gyanendra 
Tagore, stands out m bold rehet This gentleman, to ms honor 
be it spoken, examined the matter for himsplf, and formed his 
own mdependent couclugions The habits ot reading and reflee- 
tion, which he had acqnired led him to an exammation of the 
Bible, and, aided bj the advice and counsoLs of one or two Kative 
Chnstian friends, earned him on to conviction, and public arowal 
of the truth of Chnstianitj But even were it possible fas it la not) 
to prove Ma baptism to ha\ el >ecn the direct fruit ot theGoveniment 
sjbtem all that could he urtjed in its favour, would only amount 
to tins, that it bad made thousands of livpoerites and mfidels, 
and ono Christian It is not by such a scheme that Hindustan 
can be regenerated The sole beacon lights for hope m regard 
to the future of Young Bengal, are that he is stiT young— -not 
hardened and petrified into worldliuess and rebgiVus apathy , 
and that Chnshau agency is at work on In* behalf 

We port from Mr Kerr in the liupe of meeting bun soon 
again, on ground where Me can walk pleasantly together ITith 
some cause for provoeatu n, we have endeavoured to avoid 
every thing offensive or recriminatory The (juestion be- 
tween him Eind us 1* a public qiieshon ot great importance 
We combat his opinions, chiefly, the opimona of a party , 
and we are not sorry that he has given us an opportunity of 
expressing our views on these matters, as freely and franklv , as 
he has put forth his own Tn bis own department he is a safe 
and trust-worthy guide ' He desenheB clearly, praises judici- 
ously, and dissents witbfgood sen^, candour, and moderation 
His book deserves to he a manual, and ought to be m the hands 
of all, who wish to know what the Government system is, or 
who are interested m native educabon When he leaves hiN own 
field to attack other institutions on careless and imperfect m- 
fbrmabon, he has not only gone wrong, but done wrong But 
the wrong regards chiefly a careless and unconscious mis-state- , 
ment of feets ; and his conclusions, though amved at very dif- 
ferently, are so nearly in unison with enr own on tim great ques- 
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twn of education, that we look upon him much more 

as an ally tmn as an opponent 

Before we leave this subject for the present, we must request 
the attention of our readers to a very sjn^Iar exhibition, wluch 
took place, not ion^ ago m the BomWy Presidencj We 
^ude to a Town Hall oration b) &ir Erskme Penj, m the 
presence of the Governor, the leading members of Eurojpean 
and Native Society, and the professors and students of the 
Eiphinstone Institution This gentleniun holds the high office 
of Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, and has been, for many 
years, President of the Bombay Board of Education Tlie 
speech, too, was a parting speech, put forth deliberately and with 
pretension, and mtended tt> be a gift to the community of the 
accamnlated wL«idom and expenence of lus Indian educational 
ctreer That career has been sufficiently ongmal, and more 
distmgm**hed for zeal than subnet) Of Ins more noticeable 
crotchets we select the foUovving As the most effectual means 
of extending the benefits of cdutation to the iveople, with the 
present limited amount of fuud'^, he ]>roposcs, that the Goi em- 
inent shoiild abandon its elementary \ emacular schools , that it 
Khould select the Brahmans as the favoured class (excluding 
the lower cartes) tor a gratmtous English education, Iea\7ng 
It to tficm to comm imi cute what thei had received to the 
lower castes^ aiulto the mass of their <ouiiti*jmen’ Another 
somewliat Icfis visiondr\ sj^eculation was, tliat of making Eng- 
lish a Inm^ fnmta tui all India The last, which wc shall 
mention blit noi die letst ihanctcristic, consisted m having his 
own image stamped upon a medal, and awarding it a* a prize 
for an essaj on the following subject — “The advantages which 
‘ would result to India by the establishment of a Serai, or public 
‘ bungalow, m London, wilh compound weds fcc , 'jiutable tor 
‘ native travellers > 

Such UtojiuD fancies and innocent vanities at the worst pro- 
voke a 'ujiile and might u ell be forgii eu to a f ir less able and 
distinguished man Were there notlnng more ubjectionable in 
lua Town Hall bocech, he might have returned to Europe with 
the reputation of a zealou= and euthubiastic bupporter of native 
education and the claim, which he makes to the title of “ a 
Christian philanthropist, ’ might have been left undisputed U n- 
fortunatel), tins ratsh and unadvised production abounds with 
statements, mischievous m their tendency, damaging to his own 
character, and most unbecoming the scene ana the occasion 
* It IS b«VQ*wifie he is a Bntish Judge, and a high Government 
dignitary, and because he took undue advantage of hia position, 
but too well calculated m itself to influence the minds of the 
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/(jurt^en himdred joimg natives who listened to him, that we 
feel It to be our duty, a«? public journaliets, to call Inm to the 
b<ir of that great Enghah pubbc, of which he is but an unit, 
and which has nothing m common with the privileged chque, 
or the aj^thetic and h^-heatUenish spint, so prevalent m Anglo- 
Indian Society 

On such an occasion, every word should have been carefully 
weighed. The treatment of his subject involved very senous 
responsibility, and demanded a correspondmgly serious spint, and 
its higher lieanngs were sugge'^ted to him b> the French writer, 
whose desire to hnow wliat intiuence ‘ Christian ’ Europe is 
HOW exertm^ on heathen India it was one of the protes^fed objects 
of Su: Erskine s sptech to batl^^J Here, too, was the flower of 
the Bombay youth, prepared all those external circumstances, 
winch work so poweriiilly upon the mind through the heaft 
and the imagmatiou, to give leady he'irmg to words, which 
imght influence their whole future destmy It was a noble 
opportunity, and cruelly misused That Sir Erskme was not 
unaware ol these things wiU be evident Ironi the toUowing 
grandiloquent exordium — 

‘ My Loid I have bflen now fur many vear=( preBidmg over the ©duca 
tiono] lUBtitutionB ol thia of Imlia J have necefifianU been i ailed upon 
to uonaider the hubject in all it-' larious 1/earir and I have formed such 
ptrong oonymtionh and dot ply rooted o]umon^ on nianv ol the poiutB on 
which the jiidgniPiits of many are otill hcbitatin^ lukewariV, or advorse, 
that 1 leel euro, were I but able to tb tbp uiv views in viKorsus and conoiae 
language l»could render some service to Uoternment, and to the cause of 
tnub But even without this poTvei, the tealiniony of en eipenenoed wit- 
ness possesses a certain value and as tins la the last oceaaion (X sav it with 
no pleasurable emntiou I un wliub I shall bu\r an opportunity of meehug 
an aesemblag© such as tJn^- i fiun my Lord, Tcqnebt the jnduJgOGto 

of the meeting to bear with me for a abort time, whilst I endeavour to die 
charge a duty wlmh thout,h ..elf iiDpo‘-ed appears to me iltruet not misled 
bv any undue iebhng) t j belong to iny position and to the period " 

Sir Erskme then jirocectls tn notice m article, which ajipeared 
in the Ann2iatrf dis TJcuj Mmdis' tur 1850, the writer of 
which notices with ujiproliatiou the e hurts to extend native 
education in India, passes u wanu and well-TueriteJ eulogiumon 
the late ^r Bctlmne, and laments the w ant of detailed rnforma- 
Uon as to tlio compiratiye results of the systems followed m the 
Government and Mis'^iouary schools, and tlie degree to which 
“ the idea^ mlormatiou, and feelings, winch form the patrimony of 
Chrisnan Eurojie,” have been appropnated by the native mind 
We shall not follow the learned Judge in his lamentations for 
his past lack of Government favour and popular applavs®, or 
m hi9 unceremonious appropriation of the unconscious French- 
man’s praise, winch for the first tune “ eonveved balm to his ho- 
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som, ^ and which he describes, m one of the queerest sentences 
n 0 ever read, as “ the yoice of a stranger sitting on a hill, remote 
m a distant land, echoing back our own sentiments, and in Jon- 
‘ guage at tmies almost identical with our own — ^though it is clear 
‘ the writer has never met with the reports of the Bombay 
‘ Board ’ ' 

"We shall not even remark (much a* it deserves the severest 
reprobation) <^ui lus teaching such an audience, that it is the 
‘ undoubted diitv of everv man of intelligence, m whate^ er 
‘ department of hie lie may he placed, to act m accordance with 
‘ the genius of the age, — ^from which it would appear that, 
according to Sir ErsLine Perrx the \ojLe ol constience and the 
word of God lia\e verv little to <lo m the matter 

We pasto at once to the following «.tdtement, which we reprint 
as wo hnd it in the HomlMiy Gnztitr — 

Tbero is still atiollier sulijert broa^hetl liy the irench wnter which 1 
do not feel rayBeli at liberty to hlmU lie de'tiioa to obtain exact inlomiation 
afi to tbo rfifoilte jjroduLed under tbe different BTsteras adopted by OoTem 
ment and the mtssionaiics A juudiut puhlic wan who has objects of 
amhition to serve, will uotwillmplv enoLiinlcr the vJinm iheologxcumy whn h 
an inqnir) ot tins kind to av prorolo and wbi< h otten, undoubtedly oalls 
forth asupprahundaut micturoLl anprv teeliugfl But it la a most important 
question v\th resp'^ettu c lu\ auon whether thv Ijcveimuont svatem or that 
of tho missonWi bis the rmh' one And ns 1 ftifl rDyM;lf m the indepen- 
dent pobition if one, who liOH nollonp to bop and nothing to feai, and 
raoroovur thoinupro le^pK't n huh I bear lui many of the r verend la 
bourers m thf hold vlioni i knuv perEonollv, enahlea me to 

ap)iroe h tljp quotrV^n r v Imi I iuDy liilieve to be au impartial fiame of 
mird I will not hc|iUtp to e-'pn fi- tie upitiioh which I have foi Died as 

0 Judge a a Citi ea and as a IiklIu r toi in all tliPae chara the ques 
tion has been beforej Tin tiiat tbe (joveinraenl R\«tem, with total absence 
of re]ipiou& msti uctrpn ib mt only tlio mo'-t expedient evsteui in this coun 
trv bjt it IS the nulv oue th it u our la wuli mv sense of wuet is just and 
right 1 w ilf not ute ^,1)6 opiuions of Hime 'lirines wLo hold that tho Mis 
eionary aystem ot education lu India lu endtrs /cypo/ri-n/ nor will L do 
more than point to the cvniutde of tliu Duti h in Ceylon who made 
tb© nornuiftl prnte aipn of Chi j-.iianity a condition preuedent to o&ee but 

1 content mv^tlCwUh the onnm letion of a dootune which af pears to me 
indieputable that it le tvranny of tho wni«.tkind on the part of the State 
to intorposp between the lather and his child in the inculcation of religious 
opiuions not approved of bv tbi parent And if it ib wrung to do bo on the 
part ol the State by the ofOK sa oi mere power it is almost equally wrong 
on the part of an individual to take advuntfl^'e of the plastic mind ol yoiitn 
to mtrodui e religious lmpre‘^3len3 by the oiiHrcise teinptatxons which a 
very poor and a rather cunning pienple are not able to roaist or are not iin 
willing to enconnt' r I dwell on tine wihjuct the inoie, because I know 
that many Bcrupubus find over nou^uive minds m the Government educa 
tjonol service, Irom the want ol any plai i fipoaking by the snpportcre of 
GoyornipeDt have at tunos boeu goaded mto djubta as to the propriety of 
tboir labors end attempts have Wen made which have required firm eon 
duct on tho part ol tlio authontus to resist, by whu h a departure fiom 
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established pnnoiplea would have been lotrodm^ed To all such men I 
have argued if pu are satisfied ae I liear you say that you succeed id pro 
dacing more truly Christian virtuoa mthe jouug men whom you are train 
mg, than those produced bv the MissionaneB and if you disapprove of the 
Hmdu 8 look of triumph which asBures you as hia boy retunia from 
school, of biB inward conviction, that he has made a vorr good bargain by- 
getting an education foi nothing from tho Padres — why do you not exhort 
these leverend gentlemen to imitate the system of liovei-nment, and con 
fina themselvsB to mtelleitaal and moral traioing, 9o long as the child la 
immature and m statu puj>iUari and only tlicn address themselves to re 
Iigioua instruction when the held becumes an open one and the vouth is 
emancipated fioin the parental authorit) ' I should be sorry to eee the 
labors of the Rev Mr biishett, ot Dr Wilson of the Messrs Mitchell 
above all of the zealous and Cathoii Ameiican Ml'^slon and the writers 
m (ho Dayanndaya, trom whom I have domed much instnution withdrawn 
from Education , but I cannot oiler an v apology for the systera adopted by 
Oovernment or let it be supposed lor a moment that wo think the mission 
ary system supenoi or ei|ual to our own and that our own proiieedings^iro 
nersftverdd id inereh bLcauae we lolievo them to be expedient and uuc 
because we are satisfied they wholU light 

There nothing, which the Eni>;liijh mmd endures -with greater 
dwhke and impatieute than to •-ee the erui me trailing m the dust 
of oontroTersy, and a Biiti&h .1 udge ahandoniiig lus own high and 
dignified position to a-.suuie that of a passionate and reckless 
partisan Public opinion surrouncL the hencli with a respect ap- 
proaching to reverenu? and o:udrd^ it with jealous pride It does 
not indeed confer upon a judge the attribute of mUllihilit^ but 
it looks for a spirit, tli it vull not lend itself to pi^iy —for t<dm 
and measured statements, fiir bound wcIl-< on^ \ed opinions, 
and uuhbiuling moril piiruiph d lie jirovid^^dc^s it Gou racsed 
vSir Erskme Perr\ from this pioud positioi'^^^® o^d ^ higher 
He was called upon as a Chnstian statesm'^cct/^ho^i^lantlmjp,^,^ 
to counsel with his parting words t native 
youth — the elite and hope of their cordu^ to^point 
out to them the only jiaili tint i m le^d to* national re- 
generation England will learn witli imazi^ment that t British 
Judge and Christian statcsmin shamefully niisUbed this golden 
opportunity, b> \irtually assuring these Mnteiestmg young 
men, that it was their boundeu duty, unti) they reached the 

H rs of majority, to continue m idolatry that their parents 
a right to teath them to dibhuiiour G<od by tlie worship of 
impure idols, and to bi mg them up In the prachce of human 
sacrifice female infanticide, caste Butti or,— if Thu g-s, to 
the profession of robber) and murder on the high road , 
and that it was “ tyranny of the worst kmd ’ to teach them 
differently, or to make known to them the Gnajitl of the 
true and hying God All this is most distinctly imphed m the 
doctnne de stcUv ptqnllan which Sir Erekmo Perry so einpba 

B 1 
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tioal]> pnt^i forward before the Hindu youths, m lius three- 
fold capacity of “ & judge, a citizen, and a father ’ Hib 
reasoning, as might he sujipoised is well fitted to Ins con- 
lIusiobs and consists of unsupported msmuations, and recklesb 
absertious that cut both ws^s, conceived in the apint of a last cen- 
tuT\ French ‘ philosophe If it needed an answer, we might 
urc;e — that hib ow n system is equally at \ ariauce wntli the rehgioub 
opinions of the Hindu parent, and as surely destroys that taith, 
vatU which It falsely pretends not to nitertore , that it is the 
parents themselves, who send their children to the tuissionarj 
hchooK, knowmg that they will W taught Cliristianitv , and that 
sneers and msinuatiuUb, without ain attempt at proof, fail harm- 
less to the ground Tho^e, who look upon the unssionary en- 
terpnze a» the giandest m the univeise and see alreadv m the 
gertn the di^Tant hut nio\ liable and glouons consummation, will 
estimate such cavils at their nitnusic wordi But they will learn 
with borrow and vvitli ■'hanie th it a Christian judge and states- 
niau, in the middle ut the nineteenth century, and m Ins ofiici d 
capacity as President of a Ijoaid o( educaticn laid down, before 
a large aew^mhlag* app) luded and unrehuLed, the following 
jiropositinns fur the guidince ui the nclive youth — that the 
youthful miud > jieculiarl> plastic , that Hmuu parents have a 
right to fall it pith idolativ that the attempt, m obedience to 
die commandment of (bitl lo teich to it the (iorpel of his hou 
bv moral suf^^ip, and fan aigiiment with the consent of ali 
parties, and wr u ojk u light of day, is not only wrong, but 
very nearly of the worst knid , and that, until the 

age of sistee'"''^ i'' passed, the soul may be left to its fate, 
and has no salvation 

lljlv ^ m uhe new Cliarter, due provision shall be made 
to avert thc’d^^liorial h'-grace of sufienug such statements agam 
to be put forth unde the im]ihed ‘•auction of a British Gov em- 
meut 

We refer all, whe ‘^'•b lor a really impartial and unbiassed 
testimony on tliese *t questions, to the masterly treatise of 
Sir J Einersou Tenyoot ou the hcstoiy of Cluibliaiiity in Ceylon 
There they will fagi iio mock tiiLsel, no self laudations, or 
latitudiiuinams^n » but the sterling gold of a profound 
and philosophical ^ud^ment, and the lofty moral tone of a genu- 
ine Chnstiiii philanthrtfpist ITie mo4 envuible fate for Sir 
Erskmes IWn Hall exlubition would be to be forgotten as 
speedily as possible, ami buried out of mind 
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Art VL — 1 Life of Mifham'iti.e'd Bmiihoy Trad narl BocL 
St^ndy Bomhoy, 1851 

2 The Life 0 / MoJuammed London Bdiyioue Imd Socudy 

3 Lite of Mohannv^d By Washinqfvn Imtiy Lomhn Hemy 
G Bohn, 1850 

4 MdidM Shaitf The Env(M(d NoUutv Lvd^now, 1265, 

Heg Camtpore^Vl^l B^f} Agra (1852) 

5 Kiidh z hUfidt (Btjol oj Qnfdvja'i) p 806 LuiLvuv\ 
1261, Beg ifl845; 

6 Hall vX IsUaX [Hie S dufian <f Dipiulfy ) A Bcplj to 
Kaakfxd AsUir, oud Kiiah t Idit'-ni Agm, 1847 


Within the last ten or twenty -voars the mind of Chnsnan 
Europe lias be HU directed ^ith more studious eamestriess and 
dispassionate enqiuO" tnwaids tin rise of Islam than in any 
preeodm^ period and the pro,^rcss made m searching out the 
truths of’ that cribui in the i\orlds histor\, is eharaetenzed by 
a corresponding success Indeed, the amount of iaets carefully 
collecteJ, and of data philosophically v^eighed within that short 
term is, perhaps, of m, eater value than all the labours of Chris- 
tian ivnters dimug the twelve preceding centuries 

It IS only neccssiiry to mention the neme^ of WniL of Cous- 
PiN DE PEBcrvAL, aiifl ot Sprencer — and ver\ nj^n) more might 
be adduced, — to to reeidlection thedepl^^M btudy, philo- 

soph-v, and OrT J wlneh 1;^^ " y bi*^iA , tt) p, ear 

upon the siibj ecP ^ gs portions ^se rs have been, 

cursonlv renewed C journal ^ o the^"l"^*^o, and will, 
we trust, jot receive ueepei ar»^ ^iuie '^^d su^ 
tftftk ife one. to wluch.^"% page^ may, be 1 

hues for the studv ar^, probablj greater n tUa ^ 

other portot tho^orll Vd the 

invaluable Wackidi, gives promise ui, perlm^{ UTl I 

snres, purch»«td from'thfi het, at semi tra- 

nches ot the MoliammeJan comiuerors ait'f P®”“4 ^5" 
be, BtiU emnt However, if the eierti/'^ aioirs an,], it may 
resulted mbnnpjngWaolaJ} alone to the , ° ^'’1* 

Btantial acquisition of remote hibtorieal 

are to iiB,the> are but baubles in tb.'^^^,^ 

they bear upon the faith and the of milboM of 
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Mohimmetlans about \i% that tkef^e investigations are possessed 
of an unspeakable value and importance 

Hitlierto, we have been able to address the MohammodAn only 
m the language of the we^t we ha-ve told him ot the dis- 
quisitions of Alaracci and ot Pndeaux, and he lias looked with 
contemptuous incredulity upon our words In truth, he might 
well do so for tliey ^ore mit poor authorities, who ventured 
with no tempered weapons into the momentous strife They 
ut^re posxess^^d neither of the native authoiities, nor, apparently, 
of the cool lud^ment and plolosopliv reqiusite for ilosmg hand 
to hand with Moslem advcrsarits 

But now we can buhll} take our stand uitli the best of om 
opponents Wo have tree access to their most authentic sources, 
Ion Ishick Wayckid\, lli^harui, Taban And ve Ciin, vithout 
feftr, controut tliem isith an arra\ ot liu^tih ^capons, drawn 
from their uv\n irmomies 

Hc-a then, it may bt asked are we bring mg these new advan- 
tages to btkir upon tilt, dnlusions ot the talhc prophet ? The 
answer is one of '^hamc and humiliatn'u Besides a fow tracts, 
generally of a quc'^tionabk composition the only Vernacular 
treatise'i iikel} to atted the Moliammedau mind arc the noble 
works of the Missionan Pfandcr, whith ve havt, m a former 


number, passed under examination hut e\tn these have httle 
reference to me Instuncal deduanms of modem research and 
deal more wit]i|ho (Jeep prmcipJos of rfnson and of faith 
The fust , It lliG heail ot thi>, article j fo 

dn(^t step oTTudi'anV^; 

^mislttUonii^ tong'ut.s ' The preface after 

’ tJ X Eaiopeah liiographies of the 

prophet, tef Asiti uic public, tlim states the object ot the 
treatise ‘"It wW therefoic thought adn sable to prepare 
another of M mth ‘^p*"cjal reforfoce to t/ic state 

' of mind and <iiiciln^^"'fanc("s of the people of tins countiy This 
‘ 18 now presented ' p 

This treatLse is ftu^ugbt forth undoi the auspices of the 
Eombav Tract and iVook Sociot\, ' an oiT-shoot of one ot the 
nobleet institutioub lOT^the ^orld, “thv, Eehmous Tract Society 
of London,” vhich ha 4 itself published a Lxjt oj MKihartimtil , 
and this life has been rf^xtensiv el_^ med m the preparation of the 
Indian work / 

We looked to see investotions regarding the nse of 
Islam, winch have beenc prosecuted, with such success^ in I ranee 
and (Jermany, m Ausuidb ^d India, taken advantage^ of m the 
Bombay Biography our eipectaUon was speedily dia- 
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afpomted by the authontiea quoted m the preface, which are 
as follows — 

“ In preparing it, many works ha\e been consulted, but the 
' foUowmg, and especially the first three are those Tilnch have 
‘ been most copiously used, viz — 

Butl a LtU vf Moliammtd 
Waahmgtm Iiixtij a Ihtto, 

Religious Trvict Soriety s i*iH> T onion 
Sales Horan ani Preliminaiy freihsta 
G i&uw ( Historv 

Of the three works thus chieliy relied upon, vt have no know- 
ledge of the first But the second an<l third png^iLSS no pre- 
tensions to critical accuTac\ homg simple digests, popularly 
constructed from the current historic', on the sub]oct 

From such sources a treitiso adapted for the nncntn^l 
portifin of the Emuptan public might perhaps, ha\e been well 
constructed, but it wa^ a wrong step to Icanuptm such aiitlio- 
nties, m the preparation of a bingmpliy of Mohammed, intended 
for tin natives of India 

The biograph}. of their propboi, it is true is not a fiivounte 
study with the MoliammeJau:. oi the present day , it forms no 
port of the usual course of sdud i4ic studj or theological read- 
ing , and IS onlv Uken up by those vhose religious, or 
whoso antiquarian tastes attrai-t thim to the faubiecL ^till 
the mam facts of the prophtt s hlo are gtn(|raliy known, 
and the natives ol India can, at an\ rate ascertain 

them by rcterenee to the lustoncal works oj^Jltered about 
the country Lives of Hohamuiid edited ’'U, ^^''hristians, it 
they attract attention it all, vill challenge )scst exa- 

mination If errors be doticted in them/, tL:i^ ^'^‘Ject wijl 
not ^imply be neutralized their tendentj will b^'^^ jsiti’ve- 
h mjuii.^u3 The natives will bo imprefesod v’lh the idea, 
that our sources ot inlonnatiun are impeWi ct and ‘ iToneous, 
and will conclude, that our judgment of Mohammed and of his 
rebgion founded upon tb< se, is miperfeet nnd erroneous also 
They will thus be fortified m tb> ir seoni^ful rejection ot ail 
ChrLsUon evidence, and in their self complacent reliance on the 
dc^mas of Islara 

This 1 -, therefore, not a mere speculative rnbcism, m which 
the reviewer may be accusod ot searching for fiiults, merely for 
fault-finding’s sake The most apparently trifling misrepre- 
sentation has a real and important rtearing m the controversy 
with the Mohammedans It is a sabieet in which every Chnstian 
man has a deep mterest at stake And as such we take it up 

Let us now look for a moment at the two authorities above 
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named, firoin which the Bombay life of Mohammed is mainly 
construrtod 

The Lift Of Mokmiim!, &</ Wa^ihoiigtun hmno does not 
aim at being more than a popular treati-«,e “ The author layf* 

no clam to noyolfcy of fact, nor prolandity of research ' Jus 
work ‘ does not aspire to bo oon'^iilted as an authontj but 
' merely to be read as a digest of current knowledge adapted to 
‘ popuhr Ubo ' Yet even in such abingraph\, rigid accuracy, as 
for as his authorities vr.nb the jiuldic had a right to expect , but 
in this treatise, the accuracy of truth 1=; soinetiiULS lost sight 
of amid the charms oi a romantJc style, and an enchanting 
narrative, 

Thia la not owing to any unhir bios m the histonana mind 
For the conclnsions diawn from his iarts are generally such as 
do credit to his fcelmgs ss well as lo Ins judgment It is 
owing to imperfect knowledge, arising apparently in part from 
want of diligence m u^iiig authonties aetuallv at lus com- 
mand, and m part from the disadvantag*^ which all labour 
under who approach the -iib]tc.t vuthout a knowledge of 
Arabic and havmg no acquaintance witli the early A-rabion 
authoiw. 

In one reiiert this is the more inexcusable, because Washing- 
ton Irnng confesses in his preface to have ‘ probtod by recent 
‘ hghtb throwy on the sul ijoct by dihcrcnt wnturs, and particular- 
' ly bj Dr Y bil n»wliOse industrious researches and able 

^ Qisqmsmofc.,<^ af kuo ^ ledges biinsell greatly mdebtgd " From 
such aiithorMijjjijic has, mde( d emichcd his pages with many 
facts hither^ aw to the English reader, and with many a 
story beautiC ^ y ^old But lie has not used them invanablv as 
lie raigbk ha *-Xfiched wnh dibgence the inviduahfe work 

oi Dr Weiyha wopld have aiouled nianv of the mistakas and 
imperfections whic% mu^t suzourf} detract firom the value of 
his bioCTaphi 

Anotlier ohjectipa and one that runs throughout the book, 
IS, that the authoV writCb too much for effect The stjle is 
beautiful A charm oi romance ls thrown around the lopic'^ 
so poeticahv pourtrajefi But truth is sometimes saenheed to 
effect And thus the veT> essence, and only worth of an his- 
toncal treatiso, is in some measure, lost It is true, that 
veiy often, if not always this may be owing to the indistmct- 
ness or imperfection of tlie author’s knowledge But the feult 
itself IS not the less to be denounced, 

A mqpt prejudicial result of this uncntical and rhetorical stjlc 
IS that the rabneated stones of sopematural and miraculous 
events, w^hich the pious creduhty of later days engrafted on 
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the biography of Mohammeii, have been wrought into the histo- 
ry^ and no means have been ailorded to the reader, for discern* 
mg the real from the fictitious events nor amongst the latter, 
for discrmnnatmg, which were pretended by Monammed him- 
self, and which were long afterwards, without grounds, ascribed 
to him 

The beautiful portrait oi Moliammod, placed at its commence- 
ment, IS a fit emblem of the whole work The countenance 
beams with mtelhgcnce, struggling between scnsuousness and 
lofty resolve — m the back ground is the caaha, with its som- 
bre hangings , and a crowd of f jUnwcrs ^re iiourishing their 
fecirmtars and daggeis with angr)" g< stiire at each other A 
charmmg picture 1 But not that of tlic real Mohammed in his 
Arab garb , for here he is sum[)luou&ly a^^a^ed m an ermine- 
bound robe , in ono hand he Iiulds an open volume, and tiin 
other is stretched alott to entoree his earnest address Now 
Mohammed never preaclied truin anj book , the Koran was m 
fact, not ucn collected during lus Ido rune but remamed re- 
corded m scattered shreds So much for the dcbghtfid, but 
fancy-sketches of Widungton Irving pleasant, nerhaps pro- 
fitable, lor tht. Enghdi rueler but m nowise suiteafur Mdliara- 
medon cotmtnes 

It would be ungyneious to suV>]ect the unpretending httlo 
treatise ot the Lon>loii Tuui to too clost a sonitiny 

For the purposes ot that institution and with thi.1 matenah at 
their couimand it is m many respect^, an adw^^^de abridge - 
ment How lir it is htted toi the giound-w^®[ an Indian 
work, will Appear from the following ‘^'tncturi on the Bimi- 
iKiy Zfre 0/ Moharti'ni((f, which has bonow^edf^oiheatvery largefr, 
— frequently entire and successive pages — eApeci^y in 
toncaJ parts ) V 

The first paragraph of this biiigTaph\ cor^tams the lolJowmg 
statement common both to the London a^ul to the Bombay 
treatise Jtohammed “ w'as h it in lus chddluood to the core ot 
‘ his grandfather, who, at his death, nitrustccl the orphan to his 
‘ son Abu Tahb, on whom the htnoiii^ aini the vralth of the 
* family then devolved The uncle tramedl the jouth at a pro- 
‘ per age, to the business of a merchant ti iveller He eontmu- 
‘ ed in the employ of his uncle, till ho was twenty -five ^ears 
‘ old , and this is all that is known of his early history ' — Lon- 
don Lije,p Si Bombay Lije p 2b 

This passage is erroneous in more than one respect Abu 
Talib, instead of being wealthy was extremely mdigenh A »or- 
i wH of the honors of the family did, mdeed, devolv e upon bun, 
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bu+ ]i 2 s porerly forced him to abandon them to his brother Ab- 
bas ♦ 

hach Abd A1 Muttalibfl Tode gmg das Reobt, die Pilger zubewirthen an 
scinfo Soha Abu Talib ub*'r, Jei aber bald so arm vrard, daas er as satueoi 
Brudar Abbas uberliefts wekhcr danu auoh die pob^eiiith© Auasichtuber dm 
lempel erbialt "After Abd Al Muttalibs death the nght to ontertam 
the pdgnras passed over to bis eon, A.lin Talib vrbo however eooa became 
BO poor, that be left it to bia brother Abb aw who received also the political 
charge of the temple — 'fi'ali Vof'imPKfi, p 10, ^nd to all Arabic 

It was, in fact Abu T ilib’s povcrly, wlucb obbged. bun to sug- 
gest to MohammeJ, that be sboul't seek for a livelihood m 
Khad'ijs’s somce Tl^Ui. "W ackidy — 

IS ben Mohammed reacbpJ bis five and twentieth year, Abu Talib thus 
addreBs^dbim — ' lam as thou well knowest a man without substance and 
tflb times deal bard!) wuli me Now hbre is a caravan of tbine own tnbe 
about to set ou t for Syria, and Khadi|a daughter of Khuvulid, needeth 
men f)om amongst our puoph to spliJ foith mth her uierLhandiao Jf 
thou Tert to otiir thvself in this capaLity, bIio would readily accept thee 
&c — WaAitJy j) 24 * 

On a previnu-i occobion ubun ^^lohamuK J was a boy of twelve, 
Abu Tdbb t^i led bmi on a nn ri an tile tnp to Syria but this w as 
simply because tbe orpbau bd clung to his paternal protector — 

When Abu Vulib WRs on the point ol stalling Mobammid was over 
come bv affeLtilcn and by pnd at tJa prospott of beirg separated i>om 
bun aud 4bu Eahb s lowp(S were moved and bo i-aid, I will take him 
With me and h^i-balf not jait from me, uoi I from Imn forever — Hahd 

Aei3, 

These ar^kuo only two itu n xintile expudmons undertaken 
by MoharLUiibia^u'i h we hive an} count and the pro 
J^bIhtle'^ ho never entered upon ant other IVhat 

tinenbeeftota of '"training at a projici age to the business 
‘ of a merdhint tn’iellcr,t mJ contmuing in the aiqiloy ot his 
" uncle tiU be v.arf t^fnt}-six > tars old f 

Equal!} laulty diL the conduihniv words, “ this is all that is 
knotvn of hn? earljy history ’ Mucii more is known and that 
too, of an importa-i^t and interesting nature 

A htUe brtliei ion, Afohamroed is descnbed as haying ‘ a 
piocino lid and lively itnagination ’ Tht latter he certainly 
thd possess, but tempered by a solemn ilignity, which delivered 
Itself in pregnant abAi weighty wonh Hi was given to silence 
in society, and h'jt^ed rather than spoke much It he had 

* The refpivncpa to and Hiehftmt are U> the ulcnti il MSg deambed in 

Dr Sprengcr a book to h ise posse aa the fpiod fortune of Ivaving aewss 

t Dr Sureuger alsv ip VA ) speaiift of -iba Tibb " up Mohammed to the 

caravan ookmneTce ” but, appar«ntl> without adducuiif any authority for th« swr- 
tiom 
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tto matorials of a pierang wit, lie seldom or never exercised 
theiiL 

The following passage, regarding the evidenre for the miracles 
of Mohammed, is entirely WTong — ■ 

By some of the more credulous of Mohammed b followera, there are, 

It XB true, 60 veral miracles attributed to him ae that be dare the moon 
asunder that trees wout forth to meet him , that water flowed trom 
between his fingera tlmt the stones aaliitcd him that a beam proatted to 
him that a came] lornplained to him, and that a shoulder of mutton 
informed him ot ita hemp |ioisoned together with BO’veral others But 
these mirai les were never alleged by Molianuned himself norarethry mam 
tamed by any reipectable Moslem ante) — Bombay Life p d7 

On the contrary, the=!0 miraclas are moinbained by every 
Mohammedan writer whether rH^-pectable or not Even the 
honestW^kid} (a^ Dr Sprenger well stales lnni,i excepting 
the hrst, gives the whole of tlie imraclei spcciiied above, ana 
very many more IiescKftb Indeed, a Mohammedan would not 
be regarded as orthodox, who denied any of those miiacles 

An anonymous but carcfulty prepared UhIu LcJo of Mo 
hartvn&i (written appaiently at DlUii ) contamspai titulars of tho 
following, among a multitudH of other miraculous works A 
dirty handkerchief cast into an oven came out of die fl tme^, 
white and unsmged because it had been US'" d by Mohauuaech 
His spittle tonied a bitter well into a sweet one removud a 
bedd, cured the ophthalmia , lestored sight to ihlmd man, 
mcndeil a brtikon leg, and healed mstantoneuuslv-^’deep wound 
A mans Iji'^nd was severed in Uvttle liom Ins ar ^®yic carried it 
to ^Mohammed, who bv applying his spittle, rc]<y - it aslieforo 
Catada's eye was knocked entnelv out tho pjrdb 1=4 placed hi a 
hand upon it and henlod it A dumb boy vas c^^eu bv drink- 
ing the water he had unshed his mouth and hai Jsln lie'iaad^ 
bis> hands wpeu a Im atic chdd w\io was cStimH, ivvkick rcptilo 
being immcdiatcl) discharged fiom bis body A gieat \aiiety 
ot animals opened their mouths on diileront Vcasions and gave 
tebtimonv m his favour He laid hold of a goat,, and the mark 
of bis fingers, imprc'^sod on its descended to its postenty, 
and stdl remamB a living evidence > hJotwjtlistandmg the-^s, 
and scores of other equally ndieidous stones, an intelligent 
Mohammedan, mtmiately acij^uaintod with the original Arabic 
biographers, declared to us his convictiOD, that the book wts 
throughout credible, and based on welldbunded traditions ' 

TI10 same author abuses a set ot heretics at Delhi, who, he 
sa)s, do not receive “ the miracle of tho foot," viz , that stones 
received the impression of Mobammed's etep, while iti leit no 
mark on soft or sandy ground “It is a matter, ' says he, “ of 
‘ extreme astonishment, that a latelj eatabhshed sect, notwith' 

f I 
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‘ ^Uoding their claims to learning, deny the miracle ot the 
' blessed foot And what is still stranger, thej prohibit the 
‘ mention of the holj nativity the IMDraj, tlie nnraeles, and 
‘ the death of the prophet , — =tonie calling this, abonnnsblo 
‘ veneration of the creature, others heresy They seem not 
‘ to know that to make mention of Mohammed is tantamount 
‘ to making mpintion of God himbeh, a duty enjoined m the 
^ Koran ^cli people may well trx^mhle, lest tliey draw down 
‘ upon themselves the wrath ot the Lord, and a fearful pnnibh- 
' mtnL^ Considertibh pains ait then taken to prove from the 
Koran and tradition, that tlie mention of tho prophet is eipial 
to tho mention of God and that it la laiiful to invoke the pro- 
phet in prayer, sajang ‘ oh Mohammed ’ ’ a practice repro- 
Lrated apparently hy thcsi, Pn kstaat Moslems *■ 

•"But to return from thisdisgrtssion. to our English biographies , 
— when the persecution of Mohammed the Corel sh became 
very hot, Abu Tahb, nith the prophot and Ins kmsmon, retired 
to a part of Mecca, whoro the\ reiaained shut up for three years 
The\ are desenhed as ‘ finding a sholtnr in the tmUt o/ Abu 
Tahn ' (Lo^*lni L}fe, p 30 , BovJiay L}fi, p 40 y, 'Wash- 
ington ImnW {p jfi,y ulls mto the samo mistak And still 
more strango\ Wed h cs also \ ‘ lAstle” of Abu Talib (Moham- 
jvd fit? Prny>»ct p fiO , and p 0) ‘ entfemte er ihn 

' aiLs der imil bricbte ihn aut sf in bth stigtes LandseWoss 

‘ — ho took » ni out id the city and brought him to Ins fortified 
‘ country ea» il, ' Spn ngor h n shown (p 1 K9 i that the <SViu3 
(w>^) of i’ll* 5^alib Ls notlung morn tlun the Lpiarter ot the 
town m whiiVe live tL Itpmbablv ouaipied one of tho de- 
files or ravn^/runmng up towiids the moimiam Abu Cuheis, 
■^hich OverhaSgs Af^ca on that side and having a narrow 
entrance, wA piotfcted ngainst the atCiiks of the hostile 
Cbreish. / 

The Mira] or norturna] inurnty to htaven, is given in great 
detail, and the fieu/uns eoiinectod widi jt arc brought forward 
iw the atatcmenla of Mohamnied lumsclf No orthodox Miiham- 
medan will obpot to this Imt a more intoUigLUt cnticism 
would trace the extravagant fanen s of this wontkrful tale to a 
later era, and would place ita bare ground-work only to the 
credit of Mohammed Indeed, throughout these books, the most 

* The peopJs hrre repruh^nd tl roUj^fl »re iiu<1pr>itan/!, at>d theu- 

oritr>Q M probably cunnpc^d in hv>me wav with the iy«Ac(f»»cs of Arabia. Equally 
■wiS them, they reject mm h ot tho raarvtUouR 1 loJory aiiJ eapcratitions of tho modem 
Mftslsmit §Dd b*>e learnt to submit the current notions receive J from their fa 
thera to the judgmont of rtia^m Are tbev not heuce prepared, in aomc me amre 
to appreciate and to weioome oiir tnlKism <A the early lustntdcaJ sources ^ It woiil*’ 
be interesting to kno?v soim-tluug more uf these Delhi Wahftbies 
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marvuUouf, and improbable statements are recorded, without the 
attempt to discriminate reality from fiction 

The battle ot Badr i?, related with more circumstantiality and 
correctness in the Bomba\ edition, than in the London ona The 
latter makes the unpardonable mistake of assortmg, that Moham 
meil left Omar behind him to ditend ilodma (p 51 ) while 
the fact IS, that Omar took part in the council ot war on the 
fiold of Badr, and in the action itsolt The Moslems have care- 
fully noted those who were absent trom tliat memorable battle, 
ana no tradition notes Omar amongst therm 

Tho accounts of this battle arc singularly inaccurate, both m 
Irving and m the Bombay biography A sliglu reference to 
Wed, would have obviated tho mistakes It assumed that 
the Mussulman force intt rposed itself botwf en the caravan of 
Abu Sofi^ and the Moccan army, vhile m reality, the camv^yi 
had securely escaped Inwards Mecca, some days betore cither ot 
tho armies reachi d Badr 

The spies of thft propl)?L ibfnmcJ hiui tl at their nth and apparently 
easY prey was withm his prasf> He aii\ tn^cd with a few followers m par 
Sint of It hot before ho coiihl ovutabo the improtc clod band Abu Sotiau 
had despatched a messeuRer to hia bic’tbiv.o ot Alef f a, lui a re iiifoio-raDtit 
* * * ’Mohammed vfa.s -posled hi tiittn the i uiitH7i titid thfi approaihtff 

fuciour with only 31S aoldinrs * ^ * Tho tiuops wete pcr'juaded to 

engagfe the superior foreeg of the onemv abaudoumv, for the pro'^ent tho 
tempting pnze ot Abu hofiana wealthv oaiaian + v A slight cn 
ti'enchment was formed to oover the fl uik ol his troops ai^^l a luulet ilow 
ing patt the spot he had ihoeen tor enoampmeun, hiinisl^y* bis minv with 
R corj^tanl, supply ot water ' + + \t the f of the battle, 

fhepiophet together \bu ‘Deher mounted a kimljj me or ]iulfit 
Pam eetly asking of God the asai&tanue of Gabriel wi angele but 

when Iiie amiv appealed to waver be started iioiiii b , Vio ot prayer 
ihrffic ktmxelf wj/ok a horve and castmp a baudliil^ ri tbe Rir, 

evtleiiriing ‘ toufusion bit their facts ' rusliv 1 up,ou thefmmhy, 

Tina sum (tlie ransom of the pnbrmtrsl wi'Uld co^yipen t? an n measure 
for the escape of tbe booty ioi nofaithstfinJirff df^t Ahu Softew 
mnruiged to ejf ('Ll: a deetnl ntieat, and to hrnT^c solely at Mec n with the 
gnaier part oi tbe caravan Ihe spoils however Rising trom Ae ransom, 
ot tbe prisoners, and tlte parti d, pi indet of the amounted to a 

considerahla earn, the division of winch very nearly proved fate! to the 
Motors themselves • • • A furious altercation ensued, , Sx ~-r>p 
bo-6'1 

The mom fechi nrehmmary to the engagement, are these Mo- 
hammed was on the watch fur the return, from Syria, of Abu 
SofiWe caravan , and as the time drewnear, despatched two spies 
northward to Hawra, who were to brmg him intelligence of Abu 
Sofiki s awroaoh They waited there, however, until the caravan 
had passed Mchamm^, meanwhile, anxious at their delay, and 
suspecting that Ahu Sofito might have given tliem the shp, 
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marchod forth towards Badr, before their return. The event 

Abu Sc^nSS received intraiation, while m Syna, of Mo- 
hammed’s. designs, and from thence had despatched Bham 
Dham (not Omar, as Irving says) to rouse the Coreish at 
Mecca, and bring them forth to his succour As Abu Sofi^ ap- 
proached Medina, he was kept m continual alarm, and travelling 
D\ forced marches, anxiously looked out for the Meccan succours , 
and well he might, for Mohammed’s army was not far oft, and by 
a rapid detour towards the F.ea coast, might pos&.hly have cut 
him off As Abu SofiAn appiwicbed Badr, he rode forward to 
reconnoitre the spot audlu the well of Badr, came upon the tra- 
ces of two scouts of Mohammed, who held shortly left and whom 
he recognized by the Meihna shape of the <late stones in the dung 
where their camels had been tied up * In dismaj he Immed 
back to his caravan, and without a monatits dtla\, leavmg the 
road to the left, '■truck off towards the coast, and fc\ forced and 
rapid marching, was soon out of dangei He then sent off a 
messenger to Sie Coiei^h army, to mform them of fcis safety, 
and to recal them but his mandate not being obeyed, he join- 
ed the army lum&ult 

Soon after he left Medina, Alohammenl had gamed intelligence, 
that a Coreish army had set out from Mcdma and he likewise 
Icamt, from the tn o scouts on thoir return from Badr, that the 
caravan was /. vpected there immediately After a council of 
war, he detfiAn ud to -^et forth and attnek the arm>_ "When 
he came up t >ff,’ Ir, he was still ignorant that the caravan had 

E assed and i m* ^J'lng party of Coreish was seized and beaten 
y the Mosle iri the vain hope ol extorting from them a cou- 
J&giop that 4'‘t?v belonged to the e uavan and not to the army 
It was a dav J>r two ^fter this that the battle occurred 

M e baxe^oeen piAticuW in noting those facts to show that 
the statements ol Moh tmmpd s arm^ “ bemg posted between the 
* caravan and the ^]*proachmg ruccout,’ of ** the partial plun- 
‘ der ot the caravai/^ and the accoimt of Abu ^ofiAIl, ‘ notwith- 
* standing the defeat, mona^jinq to efferf a deceit 'iUreat, and to 
‘ amvo ^ely at Mecca, with the gitatn jgart of the caravan,” 
are not correct 

* Irviuft iDaccuracy h^re dc^erres noUoc *' Kt )eng^ he raai« npon the track 
* of the litLiy arm'v of Moliarumod He knew rt from the of the kemeb 
‘ of the da^ee, wl leh the troops had thrown by thf wayaide as they marched/* 
p 98 MohaJumetTs aany had not passed that way but was, at thr time, far 'behind. 

The date kernelb wwe not thrown by the wfl} but were coutamed m the camels 
diiiijf amt the traditlonb are particolar in doscriliing how Abu Sofiia took cm the 
duB^ Mid cruinbltd it m lus hanefe, scmtiniimg ttw fcerwla ^ 
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So likewise the descnption of the “ nvulet" flowing past the 
encampment, is not home out by native authorities, which 
Bpeak only of wells there.* The assertion that Mohammed 
mounted a “ kind of throne or pulpit/^ and that he threw 
hims^ upon a horse, “ when the troops began to waver,” are 
equally unfounded, and occur in no original authontj that vre 
know The disput^ as to the distribution of the spoil, are also 
much exaggerated. There is no foundation lor holding that they 
had “ \er\ nemly proved fatal to the victors themselves” 

The Mohammedans regard the victory of Jladr, with more 
than even then usual pnde and vain glor\ It is therefore 
of the last importance that m any history we put mto their 
hands, the facts should he so supported by acknowledged autho- 
rities, as to inspire them with trust and contidoncc in our means 
of information and the care with which we use tliem • ' 

Let UK take another instance of the looseness with which 
MohMumeds mihtar} exclusions are related The expedition 
to Muta against tho Greeks, three years before the prophet’s 
death, is represented as ending m a triumph , it is added, 
“ the account of this % ictorv so dt lighted Mohammed that ho 
‘ bestowod on Khaled the title, ‘ One of the swords of the 
‘ Lord,’” (BoTiiba^ Lin p 91 , Lowlon Life^ p 75 J Irving 
goes farther, and saysthxt the Greeks ‘ were pursued with great 
‘ slaughter Khaled then plundeied ihcir camp m wh,ch was 
‘ foimd great boot\ ” 

The ^Mohammedan historians arc, no doubt, particularly sensi- 
tive m descnbmg anything like a reverse, m 1 B 3 ^'vour- 
ed in the present instance, to patch up th \ ittei ^ :5 lucure, 
by counter-traditions of a later iahrioir p Bqt the facts of 
the cai>e, as dehvered m the earliist accoi\nts of/ Hish&mt taid 
W&ckidj, are mimustakcable Tlie ddco^ of the. Moslems at 
Muta was complete, and the nmage amongst tlmm * earful , it 
was only by the mo=5t masterly generalship, that Khaled ma- 
naged to save any portion of tho army , and when its remnants 
returned m disgrace to Medina, the inhabitants assembled to 
meet them, and cast dirt m their laces, with taunt* like tho 
following, ‘ Ah yo runaways i shame upon you, that ye tliue 
' to turn \our backs when lighting for the Lord I” Mohammed 
stilled the people, and comforted tho fugitives, saying, “ Nay ^ 

‘ they are not runaways but they ore men who shall return 
‘ agam unto the battle, if the Lord will ”f 

It is very right to brmg, formally, before the Mohammedans, 

• Burkhardt ftrax els m Arabia, toI II, p 301) ipeaks “ of a coriiutu nvolet 
flowing throu^^b the town” of Badir, but the field of Badi lav a mUe to the south 
t Hiahiml, p 369 W/lcIodj, 12fiJ 
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buch defeats os tlus — tlie reverse at Ohod, and the tem- 

E eran, but nearly fatal, discomfiture among the defiles of 
[onein. They have an important bearmg on some of Moham- 
med s own arguments in the Korun, where victory is quoted 
as a miraculous mterpo^^ition of the divine arm in hia favour 
Agaon, in the vork before us, sevL-ml essential features m 
KohanmiHi s hfe have been treated with great curtnesB, some- 
timos hardly aUuded to at all The frightful butch eiv of the 
Bam Coreitza,— the whole of who‘>e adult males, to the num- 
ber of from sLs to nine himdred, were murdered in cold 
blood, Mohammed hi ra^elihrokuig on — nnd the numerous a'isas- 
siiialiuns conducted bv the pi-o] diets express sanction and 
directaon in the most (lastardl;^ und infimous manner are suf- 
ficient to brand Ins cbaraLteT with an ind( lihle stigma of disgrace 
-•These madents hivo nut bc< n dcif-luped with the fiiJn<,&s 
they deserve 

It is strange that Washington Irving, with all hib sources 
of mfonnation, conid haw been led into so strange a misrepre- 
sentation as the following — 

He hiiDseJf ^Molammedl is charp^(i wtJi tit*’ a&e ot iDSiaioug /reaas, 
1 Mid lamwlf of HD Pnom j fot it is saJd, that be eeot \mia ibn Omeyd 
OQ H secret erraud t'» iJtcca to uasabniunte ■^bu Sofidc lui that the plot 
WB6 diBCuverccl, and the a'^sabbiu only eeiaped bv rapid fliglita Thtf 
(/ iijie hoirever iv not Kell iubiitantm^ed, and le contrary tv ktj genetal 
i-haroi-ier and I'im Zu't — p lls 

The ehirguV proved on the evidence of the earliest and 
bi-st antliontirfs and is m entire kuepmg with the character 
ot Mohammed 

Not to wean t)ib reader with the spt< liicatiun of inncciiracies, 
which abounJ eiervwhcrt, let us tde tao horn the closing 
scene 

After the iff at h of tfu prophet, 'the 6oif> was placed in a 
‘ magmfutiLtieat ^ When these prep nations wtro com- 
pleted his taiialy h d Htaial j'rocC',smo followed by the 
‘ sumving compauiuns ot Ins tbght by the pmicipal citi-icns 
of Mecca, and bv a silent crowd of mtn, women, and chil- 
‘ dren .” — [Boaoiati Life, p 109 Lo n/ Ion Life, p 84; 

This IS pme lui^mitjon. The bo<ly was ne^er removed 
from the little chamber m Ajeslia s houBc, in which the prophet 
died and there it was interred under the couch on which ho 
had breathinl bis last 

Throughout both works there is an utter careleasnoas as to 
the correctness of the namtw , the most palpable errors being 
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ha& blindly copied from the former The foUowinpf are speci- 
mens of the mistakes common to both Jeie^ for Jezeera 
Hamya for Hamza Tatif tor Tayif Klinzrai for Khazraj 
L(dra tor Sedra Amzv lor Amru Abdul Kahmiin fur Abdul 
Eahnmn Safizo for Saiia Cthuffari, for Ghatfan Zeinah for 
Z^mab But the most ciixiou'i m-^tance is, the substitution re- 
peatedly of EiHleih-tgi-a for Hodoibis, the famous spot where 
tho ten years' truce was concluded wjth the Corash So, also m 

quotmg from Sura I Til 8, the word ‘ ' lias been in- 

advertently prmtod in the London edition { p 161 for prophet/' 
and the mistakt has been t opied in the Bombay edition ' 

Tho rtader of Washington Imng oiiglit to be cauuonod 
against smnlai literal errors is tor Otba Gatheb for 

Yathrcb for Kiah oj/ for Nueim Ac 

The histoncid part ol the Bombay la+e closes with the 
lowing pamgiaph — 

SikIi ave tlie paitioclars It it <niTie (Ii/r'n to u9 of tlio life ot 

JloJjQmroed Ih#* ]i > r fai mar -nr tliese a couatf 

aa trustworthy Tl hen tre ouvstOt > (hut 4(>uU< lx thi mi st judixiraB of 
MohanmeiT i /ui qraplu rs <h J hot hif V/ 700 yean niftr Mahizinmed v e mav 
nuittrally tatei tain iluvhtB in innintj n> uty thMujs tlin* are r^corfftii inriLein 
Viff him What gnarautei haveve that the UgendB im-eu tod long aftsi the 
death of the prelumUd pKjiliK iui\e not tisauuitd the lank of liibtoiKal 
faota ’ If it weie not lor the Ko) ati we would ho utt'rl\ at a loPS for 
ground to stand upon Mam ihnj it rs and a jniiltiiude ol paspnpuo m nos, 
ha\ e evidpntlv sjiiuDg mit ut t'lOi ular exi^oju t m ihetiitPi uf Moham 
ineil, and the\ very ealplv guide iia to rnuie knuwlpdg&Al tho CMUt as to 
which th^y roler Aud pt^rhnp** we may axoi that \yy a Buftuiemy ot 
creJiLile lutorination to enalle ue 1 > ttirra an e=itiniiit Ba character and 
to uiiderataiid the lueaua hy wliicli hi tcliguu Lf^c^SCefitahhshed lu the 
woild —p 1H» ' jea 

The reference mado m tins passage to Abunata, is mubfc m-^ 
conclusive AVith cipial justice niitrht it ^e apple d to''ClialTea 
the Filth, and his historian Ri bertsuu — when wV considi r that 
‘ Robertson tiie most ]udiC]ous of Charles tfie Fifth sbiograplws, 

‘ did not live till three centuries alter him, we may naturally en- 
‘ tertam doubts concerning many things that are recorded con- 
*■ coming him I ' There were many creLblc lustorianb ol the 
emperor before Robertson, and many ot tlie prophet also befoie 
Abultedft. 

The remainder of the paragraph is sound and important , but 
the truth it contams, ought to have been developed, and not 
barely stated It is evident, that a philosophic^ dibcnimna- 
tion of the classes of alleged historical facts, handed down by 
the traditions of the first and second centuries of the Hegira, 
and the assignment to each class of its real value constitutes, 
along with the Koran, tlie true ground for a satisfiictory biogra- 
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phy of Mohammed If the Mohammedan mind conid be led to 
such critical study, it would rapidly produce distrust of the 
doviuas of Ifilam. 

The concluding chapters of the Bombay biography, which 
omtam general lemarks upon the character and system of 
Mohammed, are, upon the whole, eKcellent, and the comparison 
with ChnstiamU striking and jast. The estimate of the 
prophet IS usuaLTy fair, but on some occasions it is too severe 
V^Tnie it is allowed that he decei'vcd himself, lust and ambi- 
tion are adduced, as the real and sole motives of his conduct. 
Doubtless, he was moved also by other less questionable prin- 
ciples of action doubtless, lie commenced with the sincere, 
and, perhaps, single, desire of setting h^rth t]ie Iruih and some 
vestiges ol this smeenty unquestionably clung by him to the 
of hrs rareer It !>> not only unjust, but Inghly mexpedi- 
ent, to indulge in such strung and unqualified abuse as the 
lohouing — 

But Mohammed ahadowed truths h\ mixing them with fables eon 
tradictions and blabphemies with tuolish mummenea and with fawrea and 
hlaody principles and tlie entue system vas mouhi d to the on^ hast pur 
pose of bringing the sam tiorts c i nltyicn to support his schemes oj last and 
conquest -^Bombay Lift p J >d 


Our chief object m dit( uq^mg the subject now, is to show 
the inexpediency of publishing any Veinacular version of the 
Btmhay LiJ'e ef Muliunitntd m its prc'^ent state Mueh it con- 
tains that IB ai.i^’'.'iable, and well-suited to the natives of India, 
but it require q ^^retul revi^jiun the numerous errors in the 
biographical d should fir&t be rectified by natne authontv, 
the gaps and iif gre elurniig a\er of important passages, should 
be hll^ in al:} completed, and a more equal proportion un- 
"^arted to thexarioua incidents, before it is presented to the 
Mohamraedafi/ur the Hindu public 

It IB, ludced, high time tor us to bestir ourbelves, and give to 
our native fellow eubjccts a Vernacular life of the prophet of 
Arabia. We hate as yet presented them with notlung of the 
kind and their own current biographies of Mohammed are the 
\ yenest inamtiesj which, by any possibiUty, could be imagined. 
To gi\e some idea of the style of these bio^phies, it may 
be advisable to present extracts from a treatise in Urdu, which 
has met with a iA\ ourable reception, and is much sought alter 
by Mohammedans. 

It 13 called Maulud Sharif, oi “ The ennobled N x- 
TmTY," but 13 not confined to the birth or childhood of Mo- 
hammed Three editions of this work now lie on our table, 
the first printed at Lucknow m the year 1265, Hegira, 
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(1843^ containing 46 pp royal octavo the second at Cawn- 
pore, m 1267, He^irft, (1845), 68 pp the third at Agra, in the 
present year, mu eh enlarged, pp, 94 No less than ten or twelve 
editions are eraid to have been already pnnted at Lucknow 
The author is Gholam Imam Shahid, a polished and ornate 
writer of some celebrity, and formerly an officer of standing m 
the Court of Sndder Dewany, at Agra, 

The work professes to be formed of traditions, each new 
story being introduced by the words rxwdytt hat, or naqi hm^ 

“ it Id related,” or “ there is a narrative to the elljpct that,' &c 
It lb mlersper^^ed with pieces of poi^tr> , generally m Persian, 
sometimes m Urdu, lauding Mohammed, and appealing to the 
hearts and affections of Jo^ out Moslems 

The great bulk of the book is compo'>cd of traditions of a 
late fabrication, such aa ire not to be found in the eirly bio-*^ 
grabbles, as Hishilmf and Wilckidy , or are disfigured by gross 
additions None ot the early Aribic authorities appear to 
have been consulted, but buth life nnfr antiustworthy Per- 
sian works, n't the Rottzaf uI Ahhab, the yindnj ul Nabuwat^ the 
Maddry ul Nubvwat, ike Mouhi (jtiiuliin Imam of course 
Ignores criticism in any shape 

The legends recorded in this biography are mcredibl) ex- 
tra\agant. The improbabilities are to great, that the moat 
eluldish intellect, honestly exen iscd, would not, foi \ moment, 
entertain them And yet all is tuld,— the \ioits^\ angcL, and 
their conversationa, scenes of Heaven and -^th past and 

prosper tivo, and above all, that wild fiction, trai^c. mortal 

imagination, of Mohammed’s existence cycles (if^'\^before the 
creation, — with unhesitating credence, as meife of 

The first eight pages trace the progri^ss of the of 

hammed,’' from its faxst creation, to the conception of^he- prophet 
After the usual introduction, the work open^ ,iiu 3 
lue that are lovers of tli6 facet of Mohammed and ye thatbe onaroourecl with 
the ciuIb of Ahmed, know and bo well aware, that the light of ilohammed is 
the origin ot all exietmg things, and the eaeence of emry thing that hath u 
being because that when it pleased the Great Creator to raanifeet bis glorv, 
he first of all created the light of MoliamniLd fiom tho.Jight of his own Unity 
and/rom the bght of Mohammed produced every isietent bt.ing Now thm 
glorious personage was made the last ut the piopliets solely on this account, 
that, as the rising aun chaaeth awa\ the splendours ot the moon and stars, 
so doth the gloiy ot the religion of Mohauimed aiiperpede all oLlier religions 
bad therefore that pre existent light oisplsved iW briUianey at the first 
then would all other prophets bar o shiunk into obscurity and been Bboru 
of tbeir Apostolio dignity 

After tracing this light into the form of a star, its history is 
interrupted by some stones such as the following * 

A tradition runs, tliat m tho days of the children ot laraol there was a 
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siufal and flas’itioiis mao wlio, for the ftpace of 300 years weant)d every ono 
hj the euormjty of h*e offewces when he died th^ ihretr bis ooipse iipoo a 
dunghill — uo flouuer had this been done than Gabriel coming to iloaed, 
spake thus — Inus sailb the Altuighty God Ihii. day my friend bat?/ de 
parted from the aforld tiinl the people have cast his corpse upon a dunghill 
Now let that corpse be dn seed «ud prepaied for burial, wftbont delay and 
ye feball ^peiik unto tlie children of fBraol that they lorthwitb reote the 
bnnal scrvi/e n\er hie bier it tbey are desirouB of pardon" Therefore 
Muses mar velfrd nyccedingH nnd enouirod why torgivei/esa waa required 
and God aubwortd lime — The I ora well knuweth all tlie sins whioh that 
sinner hath, during these 3Uii veurs, eon/nutled and verily be never oould 
hare lieen pardoned hut om day this wicked man was reading the lowiat 
and seeing thcro the iisuie oftl c. Ltis ed M/ haminod he wejt and pressed 
the page to hia e>e;> I his huuom and rt erpiioe shown to my beloxed was 
jileasiiig uiitL) me and from the blessed elhn ts of that 'single ai t T have 
H tt-dout the bins of the ^ hole 300 veors lovers of the blessed Mo- 
haijimerl' H> joii e m yo u lunits ani he assured that love tor the holy pto 
yhet, — the Loid of the creation i-' m evtry poosible condition the means of 
ealvation — / T 

A tradition follows ri uaxdmjr the judgment day, the exa- 
minaiionrf of which tiiE to be conduetod solely with the object 
of fchowiog to Mohiuioicd h/iw much the Lord forgives tor lus 
sake’ Again, tvhen Adiin smned and tell, the sentence went 
forth to expel him trum Para<luc He begged and praved tor 
pity, appc^llng, in c^ay variety of wa} , to God’s mrrey and pro- 
mise ot future prophets liut it woe of no avail , after eveiy 
fresh cntreaG, the command was repeated lor the ongcle to 
carry him a£yav At last, as they were dragging him off, tlio 
blefesed ^oi/ ip^^ed his lips-, ‘ have locrov on mt tor the sake 

* of Mohxin^ I ’ inatantlv the Lord commanded the angcia to 
let bun go, i ^rcven to neat him with reverence, “ for he hath 
‘ takfn hul<^ rt a great intercLSsor, and his tins are forgiven for 

_'_Alohttiantoab hvkre ’ ^ 

Where '^iich absviid Itgemls are recen ed ae facts, to what a 
state of superstitious credulity must the Gpintual and mtellec 
tnil faeuUics ot fl(ie Mob tmmedarzb be reduced ' Another ex- 
ample w lU sulfice batan used every day to receive from an 
angel a blow upon his lace so severe, that the effects remained 
till tho ff/llowing dav When the Lord of creation, the pro 
phet of Islam, appeared, batan besought that he should not be 
shut out from the benefits ot Ins advent, seeing that these are 
promitfcd m the Kijuan to all creation the LodI therefore eom- 
Diftnded that irom that day funvard, the blow bhould be <li6Con- 
tinued ** Oh JVtosiems consider this f If the rejected Satan 

* was debvered from these calamitous blows, by Gie appearing 

* of tbo blessed Mohammed, what wonder that hia followers 
^ shall be kept safe from the pains ol hcli-firc r^— p 6 

After this digression, the history of the Light of Mohammed'’ 
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IS resumed The following is a brief sketch of the wearisome 
details "Wheti God wished to manifest hnnself, he formed the 
“ Li^ht of Mohammed,” athoueand years before the creation This 
light performed m the Heavens, the duties of circuit and obei- 
eauce for a lon^ space of time. It was then formed into a sub- 
stance, and di-vuded into ten portiona vi7 , the throne, the tablet 
of decrees, the sun, moon, &c , and last of all, the SriiilT of 
Mohammed This spirit spent 70,o00 years in adoration about 
the throne nt Go<l, and 5 OOO upon the toot-stooL Gabnel and 
other angels then descended, by order of the Lord, to obtain a 
small portion of the earth , and the earth, hearing the name of 
Mohammed, Bjdit asunder and produced from the spot ot the 
prophet’s gra^e, a white piece like camphor This was tlion 
wrought up with aromatics into tlie esc-ence ot Mohammed's being, 
and earned round the worlds, b} Gabriel, who sounded the glad^ 
tidingb to all creation, " This ib the e<iTth ot the belovid of 
‘ the Lord of all world‘s, the intercesbor tor the guilty,’ &c 
Long before the creation of Ad im, this remained suspended 
like a lamp, or sporklmg ‘■tar, fi om the highest Heayens. It 
was, m lict, the ‘ Faith ” which, according to the Koran, waa 
offered to all creatures, hut the n spuusibihty was shunned by 
all Hash men alone accepted it 

And tbua the ‘ Light of Mohammed’’ was given to man, and 
beamed torth from the forehead of Adam It dcNcendtd from 
generation to generation, tlirough a iacoured chjjlta, and at last 
phono m the brow ot Abdallah the 

The prodigies related of Abdallah, may lyHeUagmed fiom 
the extravagincie* of tho preceding narrati At times a 
bnlliant lustre encircled every thing around d h the earth 
saluted him ms “ the Liu lit of MohHmmed at hisApjuoach 
withered trees revived, and agam drooped as he (^^lartcd , the 
idol demons entreated him not to cume near and pr^ipit ite their 
destruction, and his father, Abdal Muttalib, prophesied, saying. 
Hail Abdallah ! F rom thy loinij shall be begotten the lord 
of the pi unhils,” &c 

Then follows the transfer of thie light to Anuna, Mohammed’s 
mother The night of Mohammed’s conception was marked by 
prodigies in heaven and m earth 200 di-rasels of the Corcish 
died of envy , the dm ot the angels’ joy was heard oven on 
earth Gabnel affixed a green crescent to the caaba, &c 

The birth of Muliammed is at last recorded , pious Mohamme- 
dans are stirred up by hymns and prayers to rejoice and to bless 
the prophet The prayers are composed ot stale repetitions, hut 
the hymns are ounous, and might help to a model Chnstmas 
hymn, adapted to the native taste 
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Tiie fttllowiDg are a few apecimfens of wonders that fcdlowed 
the buth of MoWimed Amma relates that she heard a feartui 
nuise, which cast her into an agonv of terror, but immediately a 
white bird came, and laying its wnng upon her bosom, restored 
her confidence she became thirsty, ana anon a cup of a deli- 
cious beTerage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, waa pre- 
sented by an unseen hand, heiyenly yoices, and the tread of 
steps, were heard around her, but no person waa eeen a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voKe pioclaimod, that the 
hlesped Mohammed a as to be screened from mortal view nu- 
merous bird'^ ot Paradise, with rubv beaks and wingw of eme- 
rald, btruttrd along, legalinajher with surpiissing warbling , men 
from the mid heaien t-caUercd aiomas around her, 8tC 

Nosnonei waa Mohammed bom, rhinheproatrited himself on 
Ttie ground, and raioing hit hands to heaven, prayed earnestly 
fur the pardon of hi-, people. Ho was then sw opt away in a 
cloud of light, and earned to the four rjuarters of creation, 
that all things might recognize the glorms of Mohammed, and 
know that in him all the excellencies oi previous prophets 
‘ centred, — the Mcegereney ot Adam the beauty of Joseph, 

‘ the grace of Jesus’’ 

Safia, Mohammed s aunt, wa.3 pre'«ent at his birth and testi- 
fies to SIX memorable mcident" J^trsf the new-born prophet 
performed obusance, and praved with a slow andfhstinct voice, 
" Oh Lord kylon my people, p^irdon my people ^ ^yecond, 
in cleir and q b£ienl tones he repeated the Creed, “I bear wit- 
neos that thei or »no God but tlic Lord alone, and that I am his 
apostle” TmiFq the light of Mohammed obscured the lamp 
F(mHh, she L xs about to wash the new-born babe, when a 
veiC'^ from ihe unseen world said, ‘‘ Oh Safia, tioublc not 
thy^elf^ I h jvG sent forth the blessed Mohammed washed and 
pure he w^sis born circumcised and with hia naael out 

on hrs holy back the seal ot prophecy was aisible m 
letters of light, nioie resplendent than the mon^g star, \u. , 
‘ There is no god, iic ” 

Three persona brilliant as the aun, appeared from heaven 
One held a silver goblet , the second an emerald tray the 
third a silken towel , they washed him se’v on tunes, then blessed 
and saluted him with a glonoua address as the pnnee of 
mankind 

Abdal Muttabb, was, at the time, in the coaba, w here a num- 
ber of prodigies and voiues from the holy temple a]>prized him 
of the wonderiul e\ ent He matantly repaired to Amina, and 
finding the bght departed from her, insisted on seeing his 
grand-chdd She inlonnod him that its invisible guardians 
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had ordered that no one sec it for three day a Abdal 

MuttaUb thereu^n tell into a rage, and threatened 
either himself or her She was about to produce the child, when 
one, with a drawn sword, stepped between, and exclaimed, that 
no mortal <»hould set eyes upon the babe, until all the favoured 
angels had visited him Abdal Mutt abb was affrighted, and 
the sword dropped from his hands 

All the !KingB of the earth were struch w ith dumbness, and 
remamed inarticulate for a day and a night the vault of Kesra 
was rent , fourteen of its battlements fell to the ground, &c. 

After further prodigies of thib dcsciiption, there succeeds m 
great detail the story of H dima, the nurse of Mohammed. This 
legend, in its earliest reconled form, is given by Dr Sprenger 
(p 143) with a sufficiency of fabulous matter It wiU not 
be doubted that Ghulhui Imams version advances mcompa- 
mhly farther A few of the marvels of the prophets child' 
hood may be added hero — 

There is a tradition, that the Lord of the universe — the 
‘ blessed Mohammed, used to advance as much in one day, as 

* other children m a year When two months old, he nmdeliim- 
‘ selt understood by feigns and heckomngs , in the third month 
‘ he arose ot him^eli and stood upright , in the fourth he began to 
' walk, taking hold of tbc wall, and in the fifth, without assistance, 

* in the sixth month, he could walk last, and in the sev enth he 
' could run ui the eighth month he could talk, and m the ninth 
‘ speak with the most perfect eloquence After the tenth month, 

‘ he contended with the boy a m archery, and, when m his second 
" year, he appeared like a tuU-grown youth ” 

Halima adds, that the fiist words winch I'^sued komhrS bless- 
ed mouth were the Creed that he never took ujJ anythmg in 
hiB Viands without sa'^iUg, “ m the name of theDcrd ” that Vua 
infantile gear was never dirtied as is usual with clidilren, nor 
ever required to be waaVicd, &c. 

Mohamme^himaclf related to bi^ unde Abbas, in after years, 
that when an mfant, his nurse happened to tie his hand rather 
tight, and that he wept sorely But the moon addressed Kim 
thus, If a drop of thy tears falls to the earth, it will never 
‘ again be green and fresh until the judgment daj so for tlie 

* love ot my people/ continued Mohammeil, “ 1 refrained from 
‘ cry mg, and the moon talking with me, kept me eu^ged with 

* her m prattle, lest I should cn ” Abbas expressed his asto- 
mahment that bis nephew should remember mcidenta that occur- 
red when he was six weeks old but Mohammed only added 
to hi8 wonder, by telling him, that he perfectly recollected facts 
which happened when m Ins mother’s womb The noiae of 
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the eternal pen on the tablet of and the sound of the sun 
and inoon making obeisance before the Almighty ' 

Next occurs a long description of Mohamm^’s perBon and 
inannei-g, to which is ippcnded the following notable illustra- 
tion of Mohammedan ^upersitition — 

Moharura^’d HuseiQ ruauager of tJie 2£o\aniniedy press, respectfully 
urges U[nm all those wfiu love tlie propiiet of the Lord, that they trausfer 
to the iiiLrrnr ot then lieaits thi» oruiobled doBCription of the personal ap- 
pearance of the prophet wbi h is a literal trarislation frota the tradlUooB 
flt linmdrT m order that if perehanoe in a true vision they should see 
tlie bleaecd prophet li met 11 tliey mav know the vision to be a real one and 
gije thanks tu the Lord lor it Btoauwe aceording to Ins own words, 

whoBo bath =t-en mu Latb s-'cn the truth " that is, whoever hath seen 
me in a vimoii hath rcahv ami truiv ^leeii me the hlesseJ Mohammed ' such 
fiD one shall esi ape the decejitnuis uf Satan fur Satan is unable to 
^ fleaumo the glorious apjieuranre dee nbed above but oft times Bhowe 
U^maelf in othci forme and ilaimmgto bo a prophet begniloB the ignorant 
wurshippers in their vision s and rev i nos —p 

The legend of Mohammed b chest bomq opened, follows in de- 
tail And alter that the dtath of Amina and of Abdal Mutta- 
hb , Abu Talib’fc guardianship, MuLammeds momage , the fits 
ul inspiration the com crsion of the early Moslems, S<.c , are 
all disposed of with a few meagre and apocryphal notices, m 
hro pages ^ On the sab]0Ct of miracles our author finds a more 
congemal theme. 

Jo give nn'> bn-tjdruJth or even a thnuBandth pait of the notonous tciia 
cles pei formed the bolv pruphet — 1< van if tbu wavue of the ocean 
were turned uito pena it? waters into ink and tbs expanse ol beaxen into 
one vest at mli ‘—would be utt ily imftuseibie ibu least of tli^m aro 
as lollowB —p 

This graniilof^uent opening is but faintly sustained The 
absence oi alt sliadow ( which is followed by a mo=>t blasphe- 
mous applicrjtion •) tlie si>litting of the moon that birds 
would not fly over, nor flies alight, on him the evidence of a 
corjise interred 100 years be lore, ot the stones, of a porpoise, 
and of a golden peaiock, which ismcd trom ihe rocko, are 
stated to be too notorious to re(|Uiro farther de«idhptiOTi. But 
the author, as is u^iial, enters into a very copious aetad of the 
MuAj, or heavenly ascent, which occupies eleven pages The 
absurdities and extravagancicb of this narration are inconceiv- 
able, but it ifl needleee to recount them 

• “Abt VO who Inv e the bloased Vfoluraraed ’ a beautiiiil thought, of the omorood ulaos 
here oecnrn tu nu whiih wil] be pJeaeJu^r to Oic pniw-heartea siiHes It la this that 
tiud AJmjghtv detJmtfa hima It to w In loie with the gitat sunroe vt luve 
(MuhaomuiiJ ) but the lover loth, iiut like to eee hia twloved acownpaiuod by a 
Shadow — 

“ No shadow near thee lot me aee, 

Leit love beget fond jealousy T— p 25 
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Passing over the rest of hik Meccan history, and the whole 
of hiB Medina career, the author hastens to tne last scenes of 
the prophet’s life, w^ch he deems it necessary to introduce m 
an apologetic strain, os it it were a matter of astonishment that 
he, for whom Adam, nay tor whom 18,000 worlds, were creat- 
ed,” should be required to die. The death-bed account is 
made up as usual ot a Dumber of apocryphal traditions and 
conversations. Ghibnel visits the prophet with messages of 
condolence and enquiry from the Lord , and he offers him hte 
and health, should he dc=iire it at last, ho comes to him, ac- 
compamed by Azrael, the mgel ot death, whom Fatima takes 
to be on Aaab, and refuses to admit, Gabriel dehvera his 
message, that 4zrael was commanded, implicitly, to obey the 
prophet’s orders, and either take his spirit, or retire at once, as 
he preferred Mohammed, in consternation and distress, appli: 
for counsel to Gabncl, who then pictures to him the glones of 
Paradise, “ the bUck-eyed hounes adorned from head to toot, 
and waiting in expectation of hi> gloiious approach,” the safety 
of his people secured through his merits and intercession, 
&c Mohammed, le-a^tured by these exciting prospects, gives 
the command to Axrael, and dies 

Till the hour ot his burial, a thick darkness overspread Medi- 
na, so that one could not see his hiud or Ins neighbours face * 
when Abbas lifted up the winding sheet the liji'> ot the deceas- 
ed prophet were seen to rao.e, and to repo it same pn^er 
for hiB people, as issued from Ins lips when uevlly born. The 
angels ofiered to convey his laidy to Piradiae, hut !Mohammed 
pret erred not to be scpaiated from the creatures he had come to 
save , a tact which is thu-. irapruvcd — 

Ve lovers of iloliatnmed I con'iuler ior a moment tlis youdtrful Locopas 
Bioii and praoe which showered eni }i favonra upon U9 ilinortliv hand till b 
of the duat * verily it is intimibint npen ue to ^iboritUe oiv ittv Bohes f r 
tho sake ot Bucli ft rnmpasaiouatP mteriffutu ami t«i become ennobled by 
visiting hib gloriou’’ tomb and ftnered resting place — -Itl 

There is much moie in this »tnin but we have already 
trespassed too for Two more extracts will suiliee — 

Jn liw la:^ ilInesB, Mohammed entered the mo‘^(jue of Medina whuh 
filled to overfinwHoj; and as his luial rupiest he heBOiight that if any ono 
had suffered wrong or iniurv at hia luindH he would there without oero 
moDj, deolaro it, and taking retnbuuon fur the irjury done, ibua ecablo 

• Thia H a good Dlufitration of tho vra> in which such marvelJoua Btorlea grow up 
Tho pennmo traditions of Wackidj speak ot the ulnom ^9oo^lll cast o\er Medina by 
Mohammed s dvHth tlua was tran-itnniied mlo a phyumi {,looui utd that ovaiii magui 

tied into rtuA darf«tM? Tho anonvmoua b nla life qu'ited before, gh ea flu tnflawiug 
correit tradition ’• Aiiis iMohaiimxdf. tenant) sai<h that no da> was so aii that 
in whith Mohammed entered Me Ima, and none so dark and diamaJ is th it in which 
he died ” I iio metaphor became a iai t 
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hici go to HoaTBu wtib Mi easy ootiflcience Heanag this, Okaaba ex 
c] aimed ' Ub Prophet of the Lord^ on a certain stage, when marohiDg wuh 
thee tltou once, witboqt due cause, soourgadst my back I should nevei* 
have desired retnbution, hut wiien thou bo straitly cominandedst, I foU it 
lucumhent upon me to declare the matter The prophet answered ' The 
Lord have mercy upon thoe, Otasha 1 Dost tliou deaire retnhution Yea 
apostle of 0od r 1 hen the Lord of the universe the blessed Mobanmied, 
commanded Balal to go to batimae house and “ bring with thee ’ said he, 

that BCouTge, whith J used to take with me in the war Balal, m ooO 
stemation and diBlresa, proceeded to tlvat noble lady* house, and brought 
the scourge Then the prophet made it over to Oktisha, and Bitting in the 
yard of the mosque said “ the roerev of the Lord be upon thee, Okasha ' Taiw 
thy retribution, without fear or favour Okasha receiving the whip prepared 
hiiuseh to administer stripes upon the piophet But a mighty noise like 
that of the judgment dav ar'^se trim tho aosbmbled throng The pronhet’s 
companions one after another stepped torward and expostulated with Ok usb a 
oil the fearful b»raentY of Swour^mg Mob«imned,the messeugt^c of God who 
moreover in sO infinn a state aud dose upon his heavenly journey 
Tliey effered to receiiie upon thnv own buLks a thousand lasliee m hia 
stead lut Okasba replied that vnai a us retribution was not permitted bv 
toe Lord At Is-t ’ilohammed, hoc imiug iiripsiient said ‘ pertcirm thy 
work quickly, oli Okisha' God toihul that Jeath should rob mo of tlio 
upportumtv and that tt is cliuru bliould reniaiu against me to till eternity 

Uktisha replied oh blessed ol tim Lerd ' win a thou btouigedst me 

I was naked and ihnuart at this tune dad in raiment llie blessed pr> 

II bet thereupon took off his lainient mid forthwith the whole assembly 
purst into the wildest grid and jiassionate I amputation andtheangpls 
nearest to the Throne, poart^d foith their deproeaUous expostulaUng with 
the Lord, ifcc 

At laat OkaBhi^ aro''® and kissed the seal of prophecy — the Bignet of 
apostleahip and^hen he ^pake as iollows ‘ Oh, beloved of tl to Txird ! It 
wa® my earnest d Wie that at thy last hri ath I sliould he ennobled by look 
ing upju the aeal^ot jtropheev and by the atiatagem ot rutnlmtioa, I have 
obtain! d this hlhbSfd fortune and ncithor didst tlmu moat holy prophet 
ever touch me i^;|th yba scourge, nor oould 1 have had the tementy really 
to demand retnb^treu ' 

The prophet iJsoked a hlet,smg upon Okashu and departed to bis own 
ahodo— p f, ‘ 

It 13 liar(llj» necesB$-ry to add tliat thia, from Legmning to end, 
IS a pure Tjork ot fancy, anti tliat the early traditions contain 
not a vestige of tho tile. 

The following IS a common tvpe of the childwh legends, by 
which the later traditionists ha> e endeavonred to digercdit onr 


ecriptureb — 

A narrator relatcifl that there wag m the kingdom of Syria a Jew, who, 
while busjli engaged one Sabbath dav m penising the Old Tealament pur 
oeiyed the name of tha bloesed projihet wntteii m four places , and out ot 
gpito he naist that leaf into the fare On the following day, he found the 
same name written m eight places ugain be burnt the page On the third 
day be found it wntten m twelve flams The man mwveUed exoetdingly 
eeying within himeelt the oftener J cut out this name iiom the Old 
leetanieuCiha more do 1 find it wntton therein if I go on at tbia rate, 
1 shall aooa have the entire aenptures filled with tha name ' At last he 
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beoarae desirous of TieiDns the prophet and filled with this anxiety, by dflv 
and bv night he lra\olled tiom btage to stage till he reached Medina 

The stoiy goes on to sav, that when he amred Mnbamiaed had been dead 
three days Ilia followers conoealed the faettrom Uie Jews feanog it ini^ht 
atagger bis faiLb At last learning the truth he tumbled sen^ieleba on tlie 
giound, beating bis head and ealling out ‘ Alas ' olae ' my yournev is m 
Tain Would I bad cerer been born He then entreated to be shown the 
olotlioP Mohammed wore and they were Irrought iortli tmm tatiraas houe"* 
psti hed m seven planes Imraediably he smelled th^- tragranee of them, 
and clasping them bi his evos exolainicd 1 ot mv soul be a Bvcriflefi to 
‘ the eweetuess of thy fragiance oh Moharamoill Alas, tbit I mias' d the 
‘ sight of thee 1 He then rcjmaed to tlie tomb r^pf-atidthe croed and 
praved thus ' It rav orv be aocpytod in tlio mint ni bea^ej tht^n pall me, 

this very moment to tbo pieaonre of my b'lovcd ' Ht loll ty tbo gr^mnd 
exelatming oh Mohammed ' oh Mohammad* and o\pir<’d in tho arms ot 
his lovo — 4.tl 

It may be thought, that far too much attention and space 
have been allotted to tbm pitdnl work But a httle icflettion 
tviU jubtify the pains we have dcvuteil to it 

The book lb a type of the Mnhanmieilan mind of IrJja 
ere<lulous beyond belief It an luiiiortant lUimtr itian of the 
pobition laid down in a preynuib nmnber of this Rntoo* tint 
although Muliammcdans are eaptjou^, jud j>^fudo-cntical to the 
utmost, when attacking other icligioU'^, they arc incre<tibly 
snoplc and superstitious, it may be viilfiiily bbud, in retcrent 
to their owm f uth. 

This biography has Viren f^yoniably reeenrd h^ ilie ot 
the peojile it has lieen eageilv huutrht up, and has gone 
through repeated editions f It thLrcluic b'-ars the stamp ol 
popular approv il Farther, it<^ author is a man oi ktteis and 
intulligcnoe lot many years he held a ministerial office in our 
highest court ot judicature and was there promotrd to an 
honourable post, impljing that he po^ses'^ed rnont tlum U'^ual 
intelligence and ability The work ot ''Uch a mau may fxirlv 
be yicwtd as a "Ud_,i ot tin tfjtuahd and liteioiy ruind lif 
India 

Rtganled thim, as an index ot the ideas and dogmas, Against 
which we have to cuntuid, too much strr-ss cannot be lail upon 
such treatises. It is mcumbcnt upon us to know well oui adsei- 

* No YIII p 470 

t T1 e la^t pdjtion was forwarded to u^ bv tlif publisiur, at Agra, just a. tbn 
irtick Trrig going tu prt s ntb tbi" follow i tg note ‘Tli work Mailud ''b ii il 
conipobcl 1 V our poiron, (TimUm Iniura Xh iliii, is well known thn ughout evm kiu^- 
duui and distnet In Bvivh domanl is it, tkat ten ar twolve ndiUous, imd thou in Is 
ot i opiGB, have beonpnuwJ at LncJcuow and ujp idjll hemg prinb d Thon wiU 
in tunad hardly a villa,g( or town ii the countrv ivhitbd this hook has not n ached’’ 
Tlii^ IS, ijo doubt, aomcvihit ' xa^toratpd, but it is still proof of iinmen^e i«.pularil\ 
Thi III w 4^ra edition Is cnusidtrablv oiilarg d containint, ruupfV'lour tjuartj 
p ipi s A grrest di il (if Unhi portrj has 1: eeii ad ted to lU 

E I 
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sn Ties’ gi ournl , and it is only by such enquiries as the present, 
that we can hope to reconnuiUe it. 

It 18 \ cry sad to find amongst educated men, so utter a want 
of the faculty of hioioneal critic as we seo here With such 
peieons our great ditheiiUy will lie in placing before them the 
mtaus tor discriminating the grains ot tnith fiom the nns^e^ot 
fabueated traditions The Ilonibay biogi iphy his b^t alluded 
to the subject, Ia culor the unbii&etd mind and mtelligence of 
the Lui ope ill, the wf>rL of disentangling truth from falsehood 
m thc'O tnditnmc one cncompa'Sed l>y gieat diffieulfiee 
him much more difficult then to lead the Mohammedans them" 
fcehee to ■'luh principle^ of ciitni-m* It is howerer a ta-k, 
towards which much hi- been contrbuted alreadv, by the 
fttuJm't of our leauicd men , and we '-houM uot bhnuk from it^ 
" farther pro«ei ution 

The contidciuliun of this subject is albO useful in pressing 
upon us the neccosity of extreme caie that the bistoiica,! de- 
tails which we place be fine the nafnc'’ arc thoroughly coiTcCt 
Under the 1104 po-^siblo anqiici they will leceive our advances 
with difitrust, and our mtic^sm witli incredulity But it wc 
paf to them siuh histories i-t, ourLngli''h “ Ltips of J/o/tammnT 
Invc generdh bcon, we slpxl) place {uiroclves in a still wozsc 
position PineiMug wanj^ ol uiaiic} m our relitiniH, and 
iiiipcrlcction in our mcaiw of intormation, they will naturally 
duuhi all ou^ a—crtions lud guminuily deny our conclusions 
But if on tlie o/niinr’i er*. canfulh aiaJ our^th e-- i»f the on- 
gim! scull cj i’- ImmPyfgc which the imc=!tigatious of a bpren- 
ger ind a Koi ha> e pi accil m uur hiiul-^, — fsniures ais gooil a'=* 
m opfn to them, an^ better than those to which the} arc 
m the habit of reAr^jg, ^ P cv he romptlJcd togivi credit 
To'*’ t usten with dctcrfiice to our conclusions 

If wt th r tiini look<-^ piO'^o to them that they 

arc deceived anti bUpeistUi<>U'=< in many important points, and 
cxn tiius c-’tahlish the nntinablenc s of some of their ptwitiun* 
— while we at the same time admit those bfattments which are 
jrroiiudcd lu fict , — wc sli ill have gone a great way to excite 
honest inquiiy, and to induce the sincere investigator to follow 
our lead 

The native mind is at present not inseni^iblc to the subject 
The Urdu biogriphv of Ghulum Im im la, by no means, a sob- 
tary instance There are manv others Om of the most re- 
markable i&,pt rhnps.that which appears weekly in an Urdu news- 
paper, the Ai^od hi Ahhhar , — published at Agra. Ever emce its 
Cfiunnertcenient, on the 7th June, 1847, the biography of Moham- 
med has turmed the leading article of this paper, and the sub 
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jett isnvt yet concluded. Thi-. biography is conjie((uently mach 
more extensive and elaborate than Ghulam Imam’s ‘‘ nativity,” 
and e^oes m great detail into all tlie historical triJitions and 
legendary narratives These are tMiiaUted from the late and 
credulous Persian biographers ol Moh imiued, whoso narratives 
a±e possessed ot no histoncal weight whatever* 

That an article on the biograpliv ot Mohammed, should have 
rcguiailj appp ired foi the list five yeir^’, as the lender m a 
miscellaneous T^rdu ncw'-jiaper, is CLrtainly not one of the least 
remarkable signs ot the times, and warrants the hope, that in- 
telligent and thinking Muhaimneclans aro turning their atten- 
tion to the luBtoncal widenccsuf thur faith, and are comp-irmg 
them with thobe ui Chrialianit} 

Thc-e stirrings, however, ot the native mind boar but mdi- 
recth upon Chii-tnmtv Let us cn']inrc whaibis been doneot 
late direi tl) towaids the AIoHAvriEiivN CONiRoVEKhT ^biid 
hi it It nnj bt. btaled, that Lrg repimts of Mr Pfandei a trea- 
tises, both m Urdu and Pefbun Inve been published duimg 
the list few vear^ This his bom clKf ted bv the eonlnbutioiit* 
of the public t to whom an a] peal w is not m vain, mule in a 
tonner number 01 tins Hxieic,) uni b) the ever hbi ral aid of 
the noble London Tint Society 

The long threitened v\oik of Mr Pfmdtrs opponent, S}ad 
Ah in t made its ap[icarvnce m lgbl,Ibgirn \ L U4 j j 
It eonum-' h06 1 irne oi tavo p igi => , and is ihnomni],ti d ‘ Ki r vk 
I^ jii^AT,’ or the Book oi I'LEblioNs I( is V ijtten man 
ei«\ but d( ^ultoiv ''tvh , 1 nublmg from one ^uble^.t to motfici, 
With hlllt logic il prensou o’^ airangement ' 

♦ The f litur Cji irod Diri t uct \ Ijmihir ^»ith VraliH irt e li-vl In 
h eii auaUa d iv^uh th "i i Ar 1 i uu+'i r O s it U- d ueyul v kd 

Ml nl I li i e d >ri< u tis tin 1 1 i iriti Mriti i , m tli tl i ii in n \< II uis ud lit) h hi i Uk 

Hull] mins r toiiil t ]i\ iinmis Tin in it i jji rlinn nt Ikn utiil 

tr iii/iliiU 1 tr<>n the n/ tL< 1 tVr trom the jif i// J/i/n)'; C nn- 

rad bui k l)^ Vii I kudt r bt \ insisted hi u ni uanslatmti; in 

w )] hs mto rrdu He i tli nt n lhu(Uf,hK ici]uiniit^ i loth the l hiistmu aJfe,u- 
ini lit I m* stjh li Vk III at aud <.1 I'aut 

t bie iiii V HI ot this Pi uni p -) ih where nt hei. w vs ^iTeu that dli Hisiaii ‘ is 
HUM prniUfl? u wurk at Lnit m m in n tuUtu a id ( hnstiimttv and ui (h liute 1 1 the 
Aorttii at wTituli hi has hnu lahkiunriff tin niUeiJ iinJ nhn h i* li\ tin wat to 

t-untoju tt fiiH r< ptj to the Vi. h5, wi Ii is thi L*m H oiq It na btate I in thi Faino 
nrh le that tJiu inithor an i 11 os GIiuIhui Im iin was an oOi er ni the Su Idi r t jint 
Jit Virra dUei jmhlisliiu^ Jus bonk, uid hunliiii; Ill^ inntruurRi with Mi Pfiuder, 
ho was prDiatted to tho itij pendent post >i Munsih kjr native ju lift. — * t iit whn n 
mTiwt have watial * torllv pvto ed to his i uimtrjnu u tint, under thi Ciinir iiiv Oo 
1 eminent, IT trj man u free to hold, and pnhililj to maiDtauL, hie uwn reb^jioas 
withont preiudiie to his worldly prospi nty or oftj ul btanduv, Sim.^ that 
true however both he and Ghnl ldi liaam hive l>etn ohlijjed to rLbijjn their posts 
and the Company 8 Bomte, in consequeiiLt ot thmr hanmf hu.n inipJicaU.d m the 
aoousatiuna lateh hrouifht a^iunet th miiuacerLal ofiiuera ot the eoarb 
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The fiiBt fosT qaestiozm, oocupytiig ferty “tiix »e ^vot- 
ed to the refatation of the dootme of the Tlw next 

ten, ejttendiijtf over 1$7 pe^ee, attack the ffeaomeiiedflafid autho- 
rity the Bible. The mam argument here u deduced from 
vcmatio^ m the difierent oriental veraions,— eaeh variety m the 
trandlationB being triumphantly adduced aa evideoaco variety 
and corruption m the ort^nal / The word of man, it le assert- 
ed, IS mingled with the word of God, throu^out our wnpturee; 

unlike the Koran, there ir no proof that every writer was 
in^ireiL There la farther no proof of the early existence of 
the fleverai hooka, from the time of the prophets to whom they 
are attributed, to the penod of publication , e. y , from the time 
of Eira to Ptolemy, and from that of the Apostles to Constantine. 

The fifteenth question, or proposition, asserts, that the miracles 
fif Mohammed are the only ones of any prophet that can be proved 
by testimony, those of all others being dependent upon his evi- 
dence, (pp 183 — ^245 ) The sixteenth holds that, notwithstand- 
ing the oormption of the Bible, it contains more prophecies m 
favour of Monammed than in favour of Christ This subject is 
treated at great length, and with much sophistry, (pp 245 — 385 ) 
The seventeenth and mam proposition is that same objec- 
tionemay be brought against Moses, Jeans, and the other pro- 
phets, and their books, as against Mohammed Under this head 
IS embraced the refutation of the Mizin, and Din Haqq (pp. 
385—709 ) f 

The eigntejnth proposition closes the book, with a chapter on 
the beauties and excellencies of Islam 

This work! is written in pleasing language, and m a more res- 
pectful style khan generally cliaractenzes such productions faut 
this ju^ise iswnly comparative , ter religious bigotry and igno- 
rant pnde ofV™ overbear the author’s natural ^ood feeling, and 
dictate respecting Christianity, which the dogmoa, 

even of Islam, should have led him to shrink from, Ado^ to 
the usual materials brought forward by Mohammedans on such 
occasions, there is an ostentatious display of some shallow Eng- 
lish learning, and ideas which the author has picked up from 
tranBlations and conversation On the whole, the spirit of the 
work, though abounding with the usual blasphemies which 
niflke the of Chnstiane to tin^e, is better and more rea- 
sonable than we nsnally find. A few specimens, taken pretty 
maoh at random, will, perhaps, be interesting to reader 
Thirteen pages are ^ent in labourmg to prove that Mohma- 
med the pnnee of this world,’’ spoken cd* m the New Testa- 
ment. In di^oaing of the objections to this view, he endea- 
vours to expto away John v 19 The w^le world Ueth 
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tn wtch^iu** * £inbitf list oti^r versioiia translate lattef 
words ** in tbe wicied te adds — 

Belidld t Tfffli dopiM It oneway and tfate® tbo olhw wldob 
Bhali thfi prefflrenoe ba given ? Hoiv conelusiveJy the oomiption of ^ oil- 
gin al test is here prosed 1 This la what } call oorruptioD, (' tahr^)-^p SSd. 

In treating of the vamtiona, or as be will bare if, corrup-’ 
tions of the MSS. of the Bible, such argumentfl fts tbe ft^ow- 
mg freq^uently occur — 

Urbaaua 'VIH , of tbe Romish Ohiircb, Sergius Hardnt and otbeorlaamed 
Christiana, admit, that in the oiiginal manusoripU, both Hebrew and OrcHsir, 
ftome degree of corruption has crept m, and that worda and modes of oon 
Btnwtion opposed to the genius of the original languages, are found in these 
boolie See now bow my argument is proved bv confession of th* defen 
dants! There is this attempted explanation indeed that these errors on 
gloated m the oarelestneBS of the wnters, or want of ability m the transla 
tors But snob a fanciful theory cannot impugn the confirmation afforded 
by this eonoeBsion to my claim Again they sav that tlic Holy Ghost and 
the prophets themselves were Boouatomod to write in this strange and enone 
ons manner fgTiO^at palat ) But this is m effect rov very argument “ that” 
(in the wciida of tbe Koran) " they write passages with their hands and then 
say this IS from tbe Lord/ i e , they eay of what they have themselvea com 
posed, that it is the woid of God lyow to attnbiite such errois to the Holy 
Ghost and to tbe prophets, is the same as attributing them to God —p 488 

He endeavDure to rebut Mr Pfander’s argument, that the 
Bible ww trom an early date m the hands ol multitudea through- 
out the world, and that it was impossible all should unite m 
corrupting it, m the follow mg manner — ^ 

Tweltb proof It is evidently y>o«8i?>Je that any book /sav the Shuh Nameh, 
might bo in the hands of every man tbioughout the who^ world and that 
every matt might, in his own pLce, make the same alterat^n therein This 
lenot an intellectual mipoBaibihty at tbe very most it wqfuld be a miracle 
Seeing then, that this is not a logical impossibility thenroof of it might 
be established by the same speoiea ot evidence as that by Xhich the mission 
of ifofles or iTeeua is estaWisiied — tiiat is to sav, 6y fum wiio is emiowed 
with prophecy, and showed evident miiacles — the last <^the prophets, — ■ 
and who hath evidenced both facta cquallv by an inspired afeolaration 

Seeing how that copies of the Bible at that early epoch were not apread 
abroad to go great an extent as is now tbe case, but remained for the most 
part m the hands of tiiose alone wlioee perfidy wae foretold by Jesus add 
ms Apostlas and that it afteraarde reached you throogh Aose regarding 
whom you yourselves testily that lor oenturieB they held an undivided power 
and authority over that book, rt results that its corruption ifould not 
amount even to a miraole, and must consequently be admitted on the testi- 
mony of the prophet of Islam and under any ciroumetances, the assertions 
of such eotruptiOQ cannot be regarded ae refiecting on the prophetical claim 
of Mohammed (aaifhe had advanced au luteUeotual impossibility ) 

And the great injusfcioe, and departure fiom right, which ye oommit, is 
this, that yo do not regard tbe assertion of a logical impossibility to be an 
argument agamit a claim to prophecy while you here bold the assertion of 
a simple miracle to be so 'ftiat is to say, tbe statement of the Incarnation 
and manifeetation of God, and of the equality of that which is prodiwed to 
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Fodiieea it vou bol^ with regard to Tesua on tho autbonty oP 

lif Sli r by jou ^ falsifying the daim to prophecy , and 

yet ye hold a etatement regarding the commfeioii of the Bihl^ which would 
n? ^ common miracle, to ha a disproof of the prophetical 
jJT^oe-ZtO * marvellouB tbing - 

Mr Pfander had referred to the evidence of the Koran as 
proving that our Scriptures were not altered pnor to Mohammed’s 
appearance, and to the evidence of aiKientmanuscripta, that thev 
had not been alter^ bince Tht Itdlowing n. an example of the 
way in which AL Hast,an endeavoins to avoid this conclusion — 

According to tb© abovo interpretatmu of the pneKage* /Snra 
T 8 } It might indeed U lield that thv^joy hnKs ngarding the Just of the 
prophets were not corrapUd imtil his appuarance else why weie the people 
('ounng and read\ to boherc upon him > ily renh^iR 
ttot even Buppo.nig this argument to he correct all that would be proved 
therefrom, would b© that only tliose passages contaiDing piedictionb i!f Mo 
hammed remained uimonupteJ until tns appearing nit bv any nir an. iLt 
throughout the whole Bible no etlui piJsage Li heoL cLlulT Ihl 

Ir^o^nd that the fo; tc- Bible remamed intact, thus falle to the 

And if any one say that the paKsfige^wlmh contaiu tho»epi datmoa (thus 
asserhdin the Ko.an to h ive leenateicdalterMo1jaQim.de ui.put mg! 
are still identn alii the eame with the eorTL^pendiug pJa.es lu tlmH, 
maou.c„pt,lo .lu. b , a,V l,a,rH„re 1 „i, r.plv’./.h.ul.Tll'l.," la.m 
Of Iho padre, as to the ey^teure of mmiu rn| ts thuteen oi hftcai luiudred 
^ea^sohl 10 not wonhy of hiing lisuned t. espocutllv as his ” 

tradictions, and bipotrv have already l.en fnliy^^pesed Jhat papn au!l 
writing >=houia rubam so nmn^ ages aud yet be 1 g^ble v.m\a he mna 

cuWmhecd Scum popi r other simh pa-sormge m order to casrsus 

picioii on th Mifis lumaiid mu«t Imxe piodiiLcd loro, d uumvi . j 
declared they wer* older than tlm tune of ^Johammed^ ft is mureo^a iTrv 
unlikely that the .haraUe. r ,uol, a manuscript could be oven decinlmred 
by auy one now a^Jaje-7/yi d-tn 44^ ccjpjjorec. 

To Mr Pfandei © a. count of the annent manaccrints of the 
JSew icatamc^tt the v atican, Alev indntte, Ae , and explaiution 
oi tbeir \aliic, Ali HaH'<in makes the tolluiying rcpij 

It IB evident that the padie f-nhib is not on Wms of mnrrm^v with anv 
of the d.stmguiehed gwithnicu -ho pi.Hide m our ronris orh-=rwL I 
would have kn.wn that il loi.undmg pmUesadlu^e fli.eient docuraenU m 
favour of tbeir claims nc r.lmn.e whatever ^enbe phmed on thu L « 
imuernuMol Ibe paper ami ul .ha data If tlieu m .orldlj maltara tt a 
oldness of the paper i= no test nf the age of Urn writing how shal] n 
a test m religious affairs ' And espei ihII^ ,3 tins to be daiL ted w ^ 
reculleet that 11,6 baada at the Cln.at.aa lebg.on m tbnaa day„ Z 
inch aa we fltij the Eugbah gam emalr nu«,to be but were rary pnbdioua 
ind deceptive m thur faitb such as those whom they oftl] 

Therefore, until due proof Ip advanced I cannot cfnido'th© 


‘ “ Neither were thi>a© wliu possessed the Penpturefl 
mill after the clear ondcuce (IbUm 1 had come nato them 


divided among therasoUcs 
9«© Sale H note 
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ancientnpss of those manuBcnote, ae assumed by the padre And the more 
80 as such a conolueion would be id opposition to the eommentators of the 
Bible, Orbanua VlII &c for if these anoicnt manusoripts be really gennme, 
vihenoe and how came tbocorrnptions of the text, whicli they adm t to exist 
But all thi 0 reabouing would only then be necessary, il it were really ad 
nutted, that the padre spoke the truth and that these manuBcnpts really do 
exist and hear the dslc of oompletion inacnbed on them and are cleaily 
lugible otherwise, the whole Btatemeut seems to me to be untounded 
~]ip led 45b 

With respect to the wntinjrs of the fatherc, and the quota- 
tions from the Scriptures contained therein, the following is one 
ot his rephes — 

It ]3 oyident from the way in which the reverecd gentleman spoala that 
Iheoe bodks are not wnttcu like our commentanes which giye the whole 
text piecfrfficBl but tliBt ibe words ot are qiu-tnd in them as m our 

scientiOc or religious worl s m which the Tvoran aud tiie traditions are often 
referred to But where have J evur held that the u htJt ci the UM and Nei'’ 
Testaments has been altcn d or thst tlio pure (Jusj^el was not written by 
some of the Ajiostles * 1 bus even admicrinp wlm h I donut tli at these books 
areieallv true and correct and the authority of their wnter'i acknowledged, 
their cjrrespunJence with the manusonpts handed doiia, would neither 
injui 0 mj argument nor benoht ynurt, —pp 4 4 d) 

The IMouhTs remarLs on thw advantages of conquest, and 
its legality, as a means ot spreading Islam, arc Aery curious, 
especially as he makes many ruierences to occidental history, 
to the hpread of Chrifetmiiity m BnUin under Ldgar, and to its 
jircsent taeuimble prospects under the prestige ol British vic- 
tory in India. i 

In concluding his aneever to the AIl^an nl Ila^jq, he evplams 
■w^hy bb hub nut quoted lus adversary at length, and annyerod 
him word lor word It these unprofitable disquisitions were 

* confined by the padres, to two or thiec treatises, and they 
‘ weic puch soit of people that when the urnundbssneb'. of their 
‘ assertions had once beui proved, other padres would hide 
‘ their heads aud English genthmen would koe^ them back 
‘ from advancing such absurdities in lutnre, — then, inuctd, there 
‘ ncro bome object m replying to their arguments word by 
‘ y or<k But such is far from being the case nay’-, thousands ot 

* padres earn their bread by this very trade, and tticir hveli- 

* hood conaibts in attacking the religions of other people, — quite 
‘ apart from the consideration ot whether those religions arc 

* supported by reason or not They are constantly writing 
^ and pnnting new treatises, without any sort of rational 
' ground, but simply, in ordei to support their families, they 

* labour night and ^y at this work Besidet, if you prove 
^ never bo well the unreaBonablenesB of a padre’s statements, 

it seems to have no efieet whatever upon any other Chnstian, 

* and no one endeavours to persuade such a writer to give up 
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‘ theae irratiODal aigumenta Seeing therefure that it does not 
^ constitute wr livelihood to spread abroad relif^ion, and that 

* Engbsb gentlemen, though they be lovers of fair argument, 

* yet maintain only these padres in their eervice, and give 

* nothing to the profesv^ms of oihr religions, for the came pur- 
‘ pose, say, bow can it be expected of us to reply word tor word 
‘ to the arguments of these padres f Indeed, we ought to re- 
‘ gard ourcol^es loTtunalL in not being hmdrreil by the 

officers of the Sirkar Coinpinr, tiom replying even to the 
‘ pith of OUT adversaries objections , and hiich ol these of- 

* hcers as are of a philosophic 1 1 turn of mind, can themselves 

* appreciate a well-fmraed lefutatnm The roalobjections, too, 

* are, in fact, confined to nairow ground , it seemed, therefore 
^ sufficient to rcpli only to them ’ — yp hOo — fiO? 

Ah Ilasuan does not treat the Doi Hipj with so much rcs- 
pet t even as the Mtzan ul Jiaijq 

Know sai'iho ttal i lifltpvei j/i 't n asonublo (Impute — n Ii 
as thev aie— the A’nistmns liavf aijiiubt t'a il-islenn- are (a) mg h 
much nnrefifloDftbte mattf r ^ i ontamert in the A? ni ui Hnqq Kow as to 
tlje otlior treatise —the }hn Hnqi kt fjhqrq wberover in aurae little meahnre 
jt m tho ehfldow ol eeitam jiortious of tlm 3ii^ati iil Uaijy it la upon the 
whole reasonable But the rfuiRimtii? anil bj far the ^eaU at portion is 
mneb more mare looriable than the unre ef nal U btaf t toenlB ul this Mi an — 
j/ t07 

TTc had Diarkod man) other pasj,agcR for tnuslition, but 
shall tonfiuf Ol rsilves to one onlj 

The luthor ot tlic Din lla<{(p after albidmg to the prophe- 
cies and hittorical te&timonn s, Jewi-h Unman aud Cbrietiau, 
in la\our of fMui&tb death, aJd^ that the Koran opposes them 
lU, and that “if author ImiI hnd the slightest acquam- 

* tanci nith h :^t(^^y he would neiur Iia\e wntten so” 

The denies the picduimns an 1 piocpcds thus — 

“ The padre does not peuene that the Koran it-elt admits, nav 

* tLxpiebal> a's.'^erta, the i vet, that both Tesvs and ( hnstmus hohl 

* the cmcifixion of Jetus, and vet he it rites, that tlie author 

* of the Koran was una''quainted with this historir al fact ’ such 

* a babbler shall ha c e his ansever from the Lord Keflect fur 
‘ a momentj and hide your face ^Mfh contusion Say, what 

* advantage could he, who ga\e forth the Koran, possibly have 
‘ in view, when he ib-sortcd, in opposition to a vast and inffueu- 
‘ tjal multitude, that Jesus was not skin, but had ascended to 
^ Heaven m hia mortal body ’ Had he made hia assertion to 
‘ accord with the views of these immenBe multitudes, then 
‘ indeed he had gamed an object, vi/ , the lebsemng of their 

opposition, and he had obtained likewise an ar^iment to 

* strengthen fus opposition to the Divinity of Chnst (drawn 
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‘ from the fact of bis mortality )”-*-/> 637 He proceeds fo say 
that the Gospel is perfectly correct, because the stmhlanv*' of 
Christ was actually taken and crucified , “ but there is no rr ply- 
‘ mg,” he adds, to the argument you bring against us, yiz , that 
^ where we agree with the Bible, it is plagiarism — where ii\ e dis- 
' agree, itib mleel”* No less than eighteen pages are deioted 
to the explaining away, with ex.traonlinar\ sophistry and diHiu- 
genuousness, the plain declarations ot the Gkispel on the subject 
of the crucifixioD , but it is needless to multiply examples ol this 
style of reobOning It has rather been our objeot to give spe- 
cimens ot the more uncommon and IcbS unreasonable portions of 
the book 

In 1847, Mr Pfander published a treatise called Hall ul 
IbHKAL ’ ("the solution of difficulties ” ryp/i/ to Kashi 
DL Anitas Ki TAB i IsTirsip’ The AhiA/* has 
already been noticed at some length in No VIII ot 
this Jinviw Mr Ptanders rejoinder is brief and pertinent, 
occupymg eighty*four lithographed pages. It is. followed by 
a translation of the remark" <in the Ka^hf ul Astir uhich 
appeared in this Etcirvb Then follow ten. questions put to 
Mr Pfander by a MouKi id Abdallah Sabzwan ol Luck- 
now, with their replies f After these comes the reply to iVIi 
Ilassau’s Kitab i htit'^ar, the work we have just been ronew- 
ing (p 99 — 164 ) The chief points of tlie Muayfs desultory 
attacks are ably noticed and well refuted The book concludes 
with the entire correspondence, which pitted between Mr 
Pfander and All Hassan, and which has been pr|\iously des- 
cribed in the No referred to above J ^ 

» It niav be profitable to obacne m what bjit tluh Mooili rtjj.ir<b. om uf our 
Bonal practitet, fljaj; ot danoio^, ^ 

II( eudoavunra to turn th' tables (ig'amst the Din Hatjtt m Tb^li ir a’viru.td 
aoine ju^t btrictnrca upou tertaiii mdfbcVr p’ibt.appa m Ihb Koran n as". rtiuir that 
v't "ire in the habit ot justitvJno: jndeluati prattioob the authontjy of tti Uiblt 
‘ Mcrittms dauctD>f Hith cytubaL. is addiuxHl bv Clin tiatih us pro'niijf theuuiDcetiuy 
of any hiud uf danuu^ and supportyd tv tins aud nther inBtajnts in tlw Bildo 
your cmmtry men tlirir yuts duUKhters dud Bisters to dduomc: idrtiPb, arid 

ri ^ard the tuaturu as one appriiv '“d b> r«"b;Tn,n iiiv you look upon ttiu kissinff nf 
the provro-up daughters sifters and wives ot umtr peopic and piiasinsr the bind 
ronnii their wai-ita pretty mneh m the baiiit ii^bt as »e do lor oien to ^hake hitiuls 
With each othir or to iiiinUe Jittla chililivn - 1 e , as right aud propi r If it bo 
reaby thus aa I have hoard, and such thlna> arc, in truth m t hold by you to bt f r- 
biddiaii b) Uie Divme law, then it is deep distrain to voa *’—p 6d2 
Tins p 4 fi»>age tot whnhtiom necus-ntv wt have settened miuf* ot the eipru-noiw) 
9h twB tliat either the Mnulvd mfinuants or his own bij^i itrv hav ^ri af-ly mlsc( j; ro- 
pented our social practiecs stiU it is niattrr for sermus consideration whe thcr some 
uf our dauuea, — as the Polka and theMaltz do not leaJh offer to th( Mjs ulmaiia 
> vTilnerablo point, of which they are not slow to avail thoicsclveb m their stCieks 
upon our feith, aad la btdattn m;, them in their self-ooncoit with then uwn 
t \ translation of these appeared iu the ChrirUmt InteUi^encer and was tue 
cause of Bomo correspondence la that Joumtd 
: Yol IV No VIII P i4& 

n 1 
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Mr Piandor hw not, tiore the publtcation of this volume, 
entered into anj farther written discnsbions with the Moliam- 
medans But although this contro\erBy la for the present 
euppended, — and it is perhaps well that it should be bo for a 
time — it must not be suppo‘=<'<l that the native mind is inactive, 
or that the attention of mteiligcnt and tbrahnig men is with- 
drawn from the bubject 

The following extrurts from the Beport of the Agra Tract 
Society for 1852 will be read with interest, a's giving eatifciac- 
tory evidence on this point — 

At Deiili oopj{^ of (he saiptuies and Chribtian hooka ot a controverbiai 
character ha^e hern m gieat demand in eonseqiiPtjce of the controversy 
betwoen Borae Kindua and the Oa?!, mentioned above Wanv Muham 
medans *>cem 10 have heen aroii'^pd Irom the slumber of their blind confi- 
dence in their pretended prophet and Ins by the Astounding tact now 

presented to (hem, that they are attacked not bv the Chnatiao^ only, but 
even by the flmdiis, and that with a result net m anyway tiattenng to 
th^mselvts 3opripareloi (he battle they bare betHken tliemselves to 
reading oiir bocka many no doubt nuh a dosuo to find arguments against 
U8 bnt *^1111 thie excitement amongbt them can only be viewed with interest 
ftnd no cannot but hopo tliat it will have a loutfieial result m some way or 
ether 

A Hindu tnend at Pebh (hrougli whom many Mohammedans have 
received tracts and houkf. wiiteson the mbject T beg to ml Orm you 
that I have reoeued tho hook'^ you torwarded to me They have all been 
given away to learned Mu=i3iilmaiiH who rc'^uired them very earnestly At 
their own request 1 made over to them all ■ opies of the Mivun ul llaqq I 
had I have cv^n hr-pii obliged to give them my own copy But they 
require st 1 mom copies and loiiM qnently, i beg that voii will send me 
another euppiy^t an early ojiportimity 

In another luter he lemarks ' In my opmmn it would be very definable 
to publish ft gnat nuraber ol Bmfil] nampbiet^ coiuaiump that part of tho 
Alihan ut Haq<]s which thows tliat Mohammed preformed no miracle, and 
that Also the jyoran is no muacle iliis will bring numeious Moslem 
readers to one point a point which is quite sulfii lent to show that tiioy 
have no firm/ground to rtand upon lu delending their creeik It is this 
point in w^ich the Mobainmedan lehgion m most palpably vulneraide 
The igturaijce of this vpiy Piihicct in my opinion makes the majority of 
the Moesulmans'lhink that Mohtunmed woe as good a prophet ae Moaes 
and Chnst ' 

In a auhsequent lettm he wiites ‘ A learned Mohammedan of Kumaul 
has written a large work, of nbont fihO iiagog the duet ohjeot of which 
appeajB an atti nipt to show that tbo same orjeotions which Cbiiatiane make 
to the Jkoran can be rererbd to the Bil le He has studied I believe, 
with great care all procurable trans'ations of the Bible m Arabic Persian 
and Urdu and all controvemiftl works and lie is very probably sineore in 
hiB enquiries As to his look, part of wbioU I have read, I think he will 
find that ho IS highly raiBtakcn '* 

* Tbe other day 1 saw two MoLammodans disputing among themselves 
about tho ob]ectionB contained in tbe ‘Mu'an ul Haqq regarding the miracle 
0 ^ Mohammed One of them was endeavoring to solve the difficulties, 
but the other was altogether diBaatisfieJ with hie evplanatione “ 
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The same intelligent Hindu, witli another Hindu co-adju~ 
tor (both of them, by the way, Bpecimens ot the good efieeta 
that may he produced by the eystem of education pursued in 
OUT Government CoUegoe,) has lumaelf entered the lists with 
the Mohammedans. The following account of a controversy 
held W them with the Cazi of Dchli, is extracted from the 
same Keport — 

A Cfintroversy het}ce\,n a flmdu, and ist of Dthh -This ii a vt'ry 
inter^Ung argument it 13 the one leUriod to at page 1 -^ ut the last yearj 
Keport anJ was made over to the Oorainittee bv tin Riudvi who le de^ir 
0U8 that it sJiould bo printed It is enludy aggre 6 ->ivo on the part of tho 
Hindu who carnes the battle into Mohammedan temtorv the chief 
ptouud occupied beipg the ininlfi leuuy of the evideata for the mirai leg 
alleged to have been wrought by Mohammed The argument opens with 
u short paper by the Hindu who states bis doubts, espeuaHy as regards the 
‘ splitting of the moon, and nsts for evidence J he Qazi answers in a 
paper of considerable length endeavoring to fiolater up the tottering 
edifice of traditions and to explain awa> the damaging admissions wbicli 
pervade the Kotiin The Hindu reioms in a long paper, in which he 
completely demolieheg tlie Qazi s argument proceeds to impngn the 
morality of the Koian and closois with a decided cxpressiou of prefer 
em« for Chnatiouity and itb evidence'’ Hie Qazi made no ruplv 

The Committee are preiiaritjg a short piper h^ way of i^Dnclusioo, and 
opportunity will l>e taken to add soraetiiing on the in snfhcienoy of the 
lliatorical evidence m support of the Moliammehm tiaditi ms The Coin 
iTuttee truot that this puhhcutiim will }*« received with u ceptftnuo by to© 
11 ndu community and witli mtero“t b\ all ^ 

TIub work 18 now lo tlic prcrs an I a most ^portint Jolu- 
ment ^ as placed in the hands ol the comnnttt^Xnfi time to be 
added aa an appendix It consibts ot t*'" ^Ath aOiree questions 
gent by a Mohammedan ol Kerach, S Modlems, 

Avith the view ot eliciting prnoK — if '^•^exist J-of the truth 
ot Islim The paper opens ttuis — 1 

I was born a Moliammedan, and, at my t wen ^-fourth year, 

* am still of the same religion but I now perceive bv he excr- 

* cise of my intelloct, that the JMobammedan religion is false and 
‘ the Chribtun true because there is no proof \yhatever of tho 

* inspiration of Mohammed ” He proceeds to state that ho 
considers Islam to be wantmg in evidence and muaelcs , that 
there can be but one true religion in the world given by God, 
and that if he neglects that, he incurs the [Knle of hell 
“ Therefore I am urged by the tear of iuture punishment to 

* ask the sages of Islam, if their religion be really true, to prove 

* it to me. And it is their boundon duty either to prove or to 
‘ forsake it. With this view I have prepared a few questions 
‘ for my own peace of raind, and entreat a fair and reasonable 
‘ answer, such as shall aid me m reaching the truth May the. 
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* dirccfc me to Iiimself,andlet Hmt not ba diapleaseO 

' With mol 

Wo believe this to bo the genuine effusion of an anxious, 
burdened spirit, and heartily |Oin in ite concluding proper 
The twenty-three questions embrace the grand points of con- 
troversy discussed in the Miz^n ul Htuiq and are short, but 
oondiwTe. 

Such appearances are encouraging We receive them as types 
of the intellectual enquiry and spiritual thought now at work 
both among the Hindu« and Mobammedanfi. A few singular 
cases hav e m-en to the eurlace and attr voted our attention. How 
many similar instaners may be occurring, deep and unknown, 
among the masses ot the people, we liave no means of know- 
ing It IS undoubted, howcvei, that more correct and exten- 
sive knowledge of Chnstiauitv is gradually permeating all classes 
ot oui teUow-i-uhiectb and that t. slow, but bure advance towards 
enlightenment la in progrcbS It is true that, m the view of hu- 
man agency, there arc mure hoiicfiil tnkene among the Hindus 
than amongst the Mohammedan'^, but this ehuuld not discourage 
us ironi our contruv et'^y with the httor, which indeed must 
exercise a powerlul, though mdiTcct, influence upon the Hindus 
aL<o Thi^ important fict has been eatvbli'-bcd by tho contro- 
versy at Dchli The Hindu, sickened by idolatry, turns to the 
other ti\o ri'liuions which suriound him, and enquires into their 
respective claims, and we must be rcadv at baud to meet him 
with the prooi* t our uio-'t holy tuitb It is interesting to watch 
on such an oc/ft«Dn the convincmg eflccts of a comparison be- 
tween the Vy ot the Gospel \nd of the Koran, apart from 

all questions external pi not Ihc Hindu, who has cast off 
hifl hereditary idolati V, ib bound bv no family shackiee or na- 
tional prejudices tn and if his runacicnce be really awa- 

kened, the comparison of the ti\o religions — Christianity and 
Mohaiumedamsm, cannot fail to he of essential service, and, 
under God s blcb^irg, to load to practical results 

We must not then grow wearv m following this noble voca- 
tnn Britain must not faint until her milhouB abandon the 
false prophet, and the idol «hrine^, and rallvaiound that eternal 
truth, winch huj been brought to light in the Go&pcl At every 
point of contact with IsUm, Christianity has the temporal as- 
ocndani^ T he |)obticaljprestige of Mohamiaed is departed for 
ever The relation of France to Africa, and of Kuflsia and 
Austria to the Turkihh and Persian dynasties, evinoes m a 
utnlong bgbt the d^rossion of Islam But it is to be feared 
that the i^pirthial influences brought intei play by these Eu- 
rojtean powers are comparatively puny and inefleetive. The 
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corruptions of the Greek and Roman Cburche? cannot but in- 
jure the usefulness of any effort'; made by Rueeia or Auetna,** 
it any such be merogreae, while the Government of the former, 
by their ea:pu]sioh from Shueby of Mr Ptander and his band, 
have oast aside the Protestant asaistance that was so generously 
afforded by Germany Little is to be hoped for from the Ro- 
man Catholics oi France , and we have no information ot the 
proceedings of the Evangelical Churches there. They have a 
noble field opened for their endeavours in Algeria, and ought 
not to be slow in occupying it 

From this review the mind reverts with pleasure and with 
hope to the efforts now made in. British India. Let them be 
prosecuted Viath patience, with vigour, and with dependence on, 
the Divine bleBsing, and m due time that blessing wdl be vouch- 
safed 

* A late )oarna] illastratea Uio prar ticil efie t'l ol this corruption iii a ory pamtul 
manner After the Jon^ Btamiuij, iisputes hi U‘t,i n the tTryi,k nuil Boman 

( hnri-hes, tur the sacred places in Palestine tlie riv ilrie^ and hatred which not an 
Ireqacntly end in ‘ blnody battles even inthin the ininiur ot the Churclits,” and 
inspire the Mol lammedaiib witli contflmpt and disi^nwt, — tin, wr^tr proceeis — 

The qoancl ot these mjiiks aud pd^rrims has lati Ij reached ib, ifri ateht htiijlit, 
Dipluinacy ensued On the one side the < hair ot Kmo' , and Fraint , snpT "rti d the 
domauUB ot the Latins. On the otVu r sid the f ahinet ot St Pf b labu) in defended 
the c lose uf the Greeks * * • 'T},, n ^^di uons lasted a In i;: time Tin Otto- 
man Pjrtt WTfl very emharrassed Ia thi se tpp •siu), rlaims and knew net how ti re- 
Loneilc them At lencrth the disi ute ipjcaitj lime been arrui^t*^! Tlus was tin 
decision hiTot, the Loim-. ^ball lux tin onxrkej d theipa?! ehurth ot T ethle 
Lem, and the two keys ot thv. side ites kc * * * Thus dl the noise that ha.-, 

b^n made, these stritet. battle ate'diutiors hplomatu de<.piiia,l]cs and long ic- 
bberations ot Gm Ottoman Porte nmeerTii d— what lie resutncion nt tvjo or three 
keys the mine ati on of a silver star the jiarticipation in buch and aneh a i-ompiirt 
raeut ot ttu uldedihci , what piairilitv ' what pitv ’ — Evany Chnniuidtjfnt April, iS5-, 
i? L)4 ^ 

ThU IS the Chnstiauitv dusnlajed heture the Torts these are effirte made by 
the (.reofc and Bom -HI < luinhes bn li the c rntrsM b^fw< m tur rtobtietd ascendanev, 
and the aplritwal humdi dion to which die c< rmptinn ot oor faith sabjected u» 1 



Aet VII — TUt Txmti Nevorpofer 1863 

A TEA.B ago, our bnef remarks on tbe su^eot of the fatore 
admuustratjon of India, were introduced by (looting a touch- 
ing lamentation of that emmentlv liberal memDcr, Mr J<»eph 
Hume, who had bewailed the sad fate of India, treated in 
general, by the House ot Commons, as if it wore some minor 
colony, scarcely woitliy of a moment’s consideration The 
observations of the aged economist were not only perfectly 
just as respected the past, but they also prove to have been 
singularly prophetic , and that too in a manner which was hardly 
to have been anticipated, unless the theory be adopted that a 
prophecy has a tendency to originate and cause its own fulfil- 
ment In tbe present instance, the year scarcely completes its 
circle when, proA our Nestor himself catches the infection, 

and, oblivious of the right* of India, winch In had so lately cham- 
pioned, most unceremoniously cuts short a conversation be- 
tween Mr Herncs and ^Ir An'itey on the subject of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the laws and general management 
of our Anrfo-lndian empire, by asking the intentions ot Her 
Majesty * Government, not with r< fere nee to the East Indnin 
Charter, but with regard to the future general puhey of the 
Derby adininisrtatiun A quc>^tinn of such nniversaJ scope, 
even if the Ch'fnrtll ir ot the Exchequer hid been present, wae 
not bkely to elicit a very epu ific or satislactory reply but 
when Mr D Israeli was not in the House, tbe question was as 
apropos as wuilld hav e been the transition to a question as to the 
length of ft lady’* bodkin, or tbe range ot a Mime nfie. The 
occasion was fkvoura’oie for cviucing a sense ot the importance 
of that mvesti^tion, which tbe President of tbe Board of Con- 
troul, scarce instilled in his office, lo'^o thus eaily to promise 
the House, surely a word of encouragement to induce him to 
persist in his avowed intention, would not have been out of 
place and a timely show of cordial support to Mr Anstey, 
oould not but have strengthened that gentleman s lauilabie zeal 
for the welfare of our Eastern Empire, But the veteran chartist 
preferred an abortive attempt at catecbizmg the understrappers 
of the ministry, and got his due, — a quiet snub from Mr 
Walpole, for his pains. This little episode of consistency is, 
however, perfectly intelligible Last June we noted Lord J 
Russell’s disingenuous mode of evading the weighty questions 
raised by Mr Anstey ’s motion, and the premature develop- 
ment of the tactics of the Court of Direct'irs, through the in- 
cautious eagerness of Sir J W Hogg and Mr Mangles to secure 
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tbe acconij^ekcflent of their notion of a satisfactory^ inquiry, 
by early difisemiuating their id^s upon this important sub- 
ject Whig measles, or promisee of measures, like soap bubbles, 
had become provmiial , so that at that time a general expression 
of sympathy for India, at the expense of the character of the 
Houses of Parliament, formed as good and as safe a cloak undei 
which to conv ey homage, and adulatory rera irfcs to the East 
India Directois, as the most astiite friend of that body could 
have desired The cravings of liberalism were thus cheaply 
satisfied, at the same time that Mr Hume not only be-praised hia 
allies to the public, hut also avoided compromising himself on 
tbe score of any real practical endeavours for improving the 
AW gyea,t Tli^ esAe. wba 

when a President of the Board of Controul, new in office, but 


old in ofiicial experience, rose-, and without any flourish or 
exordium about that “body of 'very able, and very expen- 

* enced men,” simply enunciated the fact, that it was “ his mteu- 

* tion, on a very early day, to move for a select committee to 

* enquire into the operation and result of the i^cts in force for 

* the management of llerilaj* ^ly s territories in Imba.” Deck- 
ed out with no prefatory corapliioents, this plain, straightfor- 
ward anuouncement betokeued a purpose of acting rather than 
talking — of earnest rather than of mikc-believi it waa even 
free of the conventional cnrapliiuent inherent in the penphra- 
S18 used by Mr Anstey for, iri'^tead of “ the jemtones under 
‘ the Goverament ot the East India Compairiyf there was the 
ehorter, and more regal formula ot “ Her Mpjerfy^s territones 
' in India Now, the general feeling in Engim^ at that tune 
being, that, so far as a tnctiou^ opjKisition wou^ ]icrrait them, 
the new mimstry were bent on hiving no shami|, Air Hemes’s 
words were ominvus of no mere matter-ol-iorm inqiury , 
portended no mere parade of -elected mtonnatjou etherea- 
bzed in the Leadenhall-strcet alembic, but good hone-t inves- 


tmation, and an impartial grappling with this, great question 
Mr Hume, with his directorial leaning'^ shiunk from the 


very shade of such a probability, and to divert attention, 
threw hia sparrow-hawk at nothing, or every thing, as the 
case might be Meanwhile, the Times was blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath,— a strong and but little disguised 
partiabty for the Court ot Diicctors was evidently somewhat 
painfully in conflict with a shre'vd perception ot the real exi- 
gencies of the case , the wants of India, and of England ae res- 
pects India, were but too much apparent, and difficult p" holly to 
put aside , so, to reconcile antagi)niat influences, a httlc incense 
was judiciously burnt, ^hich, doubtless, was tngrant to the 
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people ot England, and to the magnates of LeadenhaJJ-etreet , 
but which could not haye proved quite bo agreeable to the 
eensee of the new ininifltry The latter, at the same time 
that the possibility of improving the Home administration of 
India was represented as most problematical, found themselves 
twitted with shunning a matter of paramount importance , 
and the anticipated neglect of Lord Derby and his colleagues, 
Vm ao momentous a subject, was adioitly turned into a charge of 
deliberately eacnficmg the mterests of India to the satisfaction 
of a bbnd, uncalculatmg hostilit} to Eree Trade. 

Keeping entirely out of view the conantency and justice of 
a charge gra\ely adNauced after such admissions, there was 
bomething galling m the purpn<se to which it was applied , — 
India made a lam e lor the chorupiun of Free Trade, and rather 
unhandsomely dug into the rihb of the eon-vCivati^e leader 
This could not have been agree ible, seeing that aa both comba- 
tants bore the same dcvjee on then hluelds — the Company’s 
lion, with his paw on the Crown — theie was somewhat traitorous 
in the tdt, and, po-sibU this passage of arms may hive aided in 
precipitating Lord Derby into a mea'^ure which, unprmoked, 
he would evidently have preferred avoiding, namely, the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take mto consideration the future 
administration of India 

Tlus measui^, though only a preluninaiy one, senously 
alarmed and tnf*k by ‘surprise the btauaoh adherents of the 
East India Cij>f oaiiy They were lery confident, thit the 
^mbarrassmentyer a new Goi ernment, ni-^ecuie in its tenure 
of power, an<t ptrngghng agiiu^t a formidable and factious 
opposition, wciaJ find th) Dt-rby administration enough work, 
without any augmentation of its perplexities bj so senoue 
an enterprise h* the rcvi‘>ion of our Anglo-Indian aJiauiistra- 
tion Sanguuie, therefore, has been the tone ol the letters to 
India, that all was well m the cifatlcl and coubidcxable hoe 
been the exultatvon accordingly at the i onsolatory piospect that 
the i>taiu 3 quo was ^nod for the next two-and-twenty years 
Suddenly these comfortable anticipitiuns were over-clouded, and 
the question of the future adoimistration of India, instead of 
being “ rudely shelved by the animosities of parties at home,” 
is made an open question, and the Government pledging them- 
selves to be guided by the reports of the committees, lay the 
subject before the House of Lords for deliberate consideration, 
" by what means and by what instrumentality (remembering 
‘ that this 18 no party — no political question — it 10 a question of 
‘ empire) the great and important interests of that ovcrwhelm- 
* ing empire of India can beat be promoted, and most steadily 
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* advanced Thug spoke and pledged the head of the adminis- 
tration, and although crumbs of comfort are sought in the evident 
leaning of I^ord Derby, the “ strong opinion,*’ which was implied, 
but not developed, it as felt by the mtercsted advocates for the 
permanence of the existing state of afioirs, that the point of 
the wedge was in, that edile and sturdy men were at hand 
to impart cleaving blows, and that the probable results 
scarce warranted the panguinc prospect hitherto entertained, 
and sedulously diBseminated m India, that the directorial mono- 
poly of patronage and influence would outlive, tor forty years, 
the conclusion ot the Comj)vn> s trade monnpoly 

Lord Derby, on the subject of monopoly ot patronage, spoke 
apologeticallv for the Court ot Directors. lie seemed to feel 
that it was a weak point, and labouring to pkcc the matter 
m as favorable a bght as possible, he ovcr-diJ it Far be >t 
from US to hazard a surmist,, as to the venerable and patriarchal 
director, whom Lord Derby may have selected as the original 
of his portrait , it may have b.cn any octogenarian whatsoever 
of past or present times , but ccrtuinlj , unless there was a 
vein of sly, but subdued and dignitied humour pervading lus 
remarks, the unpression letc upou the nimdby the picture of hia 
Lordbhip’g drawing, — sons nephew a, and ^d^o graud-sona, group- 
ed around the feet of a Lcadenhali-strcet sage, who is holding 
forth upou the good things ol their land of premise, India, — 
13 not precisely that at w Inch the Fiemicr’s bar.^gue ostentibly 
aimed On the contrary, it well caloodated to bnng 

down upon his ideal ])atriiT< h ti, o' quotation ftiat patronage, 
like chanty, will hardly water i\ ^»round where it must firs? 
hU a pool,’^ and that m this ca^e tiere must bo filled not one 
pool onlj, but thirty pools betnie there could bepan overflow of 
patronage to be dislributed imonir those who wctc deserving d 1 
it, for the services they had remlcied. Thirty ^pooL, each of 
that depth of sons, nephews and grand-sous, whi< h, fur some 
reason or other, seems always to appertun to those who have 
the precious liquid to dispense, undoubtedly swallow a 
OTeat deal of patronage, and Loixl EUenborough incontestably 
bad jt aU his own way when he quoted Bacon on so abstruse 
a problem We are not, however, gom» to repeat what 
we said upon this subject in September last , but we ar e 
te^iptcd to give instances, and those veiy striking ones, illustra- 
tive of the powers of absorption of the pools m question, and as 
a necessary result, glarmg instances of the utter hopcieosness 

* of obtaining the least from the Directors for the benefit of their 
' families,” by distmguished scrv ants of the Company and of 
Her Majesty, who, though the best years of their livea had 

r 1 
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been con5pn.uf>u‘*ly i]e\ote(l to India, had not the more pro- 
6t iblc merit of belon<;ing to one ot the thirty pooh* This sub- 
ject, however would be a trifle too peraon rl , and the observa- 
tioa‘< it must elicit more caustic tlian m5;:jht be effrecable tor 
we should have to die sect the «tnteinent of Sir f AV* Hog", 
^‘that an inquiry which had been inmtutcd, lud ehewii that out 

* ot 2,900 appointments, 1 ,11 K I were "iM.'n to the sonool servants 
‘ oi the Company,! 700 to the sons ot tlienyinht}, gentrv, and 

* prntee'-ional men and the red were they ought to be, to 

‘ toe Si n= ot naval and militirv ofl’ccru in tho Qui ns «cniee, 
‘ ud the 1 digest pTO|>ortum ot all to th' oterrj This '-on ot 
gioipii" goC' with us tor as miteh is it i- worth, extremely 
litl V, but Su d W Hog2 ui d rstands his tiuit, ind he nin'='t 
haM 1 j U iihe 1 in his elcive at the -miieitvol bn Jl Ingh-ib 
atiai.aide “tor hn vei'y \ iluibL eontril ution oi Inets and 
a gum' nts,’ n 11 n" no wi'h oriuti ntiuu to wound individuals, 
VC turn from the subject of the di-inbiitin i ed pntioDtige, to a 
con'^’d rition of pome ot the more il views wliu h wero 

Liovehcd by Lnids Dtrlw ami Elhnl oiouLh the tuimer noble- 
man With CMil ut hoMtat on, an I \h avowed comciousness ot 
his compamtue iftnnruiee ol the v i®*" sea'' of enijuiiy on 
which he was lanmhing the lloimr ol L vd-. the lattei Peer, on 
the contiarv, v.ith a i onfideuf c uid know leg*. e*t detail charac- 
teristic ot theTuiaii and of lus adiiiutv^d abihty AVe cannot, 
iicihdps, do better than uul e a lew lunning coniiaents upon the 
idarl ed EllenWimagh ? notice of uj uion not turcgoing, how- 
ever, our intcBtion ot ulumiteij troatiuj, m -M-parati articles, 

neces'-arv, the several head^ uokd at the conclusion ot our 
Bcccmd ai ticlcivnz., the home hianth ot the Indun admimhtra- 
tmn , the Coiwt ot Director®, incl the army, with its associated 
tlepirtment®! I 

Fictioop, in/ the present day whether judicial or political, 
do not meet lAith much rcapei t , their day is pietty well over , 
and every fresh inroad ujion the ^till extensive territory of 
those two trusty aUies, faction and lallaey, is pretty sure 
oi success The advocacy ot avowed fie won has become a 
forlorn hope, and be must be both a very bold and a very 
dexterous pleader who faghts under that banner Xow, the 
boldness ol the Premier was apparent enough but we think 
his dexterity foaled him entirely, when, after a tolerably 
Bucemet review ot the senes of changes in tlie home branches 
of the administration of India, he closed his retrospect with 
the following candid summing-up — '' When looking thus 

* to the working nf this anomalous machine, conducted, m the 
^ first place, apparently, by Directors, elected by a body ot 
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propnetorB, wbo ba'ie little or no interest m the affairs of the 
: * country which the Directois arc to govern , — conducted 
^ again by those Directors under the controul of the President of 

* the Board of Conti oulj and literally i educed lobe, in fact a aub- 
^ ordinate Government Board —the question naturally suggests 
‘ itselt, to what puipoee is it to continue this complex and 

* anomalous machmerv i' "VYhy not vest the nominal authority 
‘ in the same hantL which arc now pos'^essed ol the real ^ and 
‘ why not altogether disponse with the unnece'^btuy mtervention 

* of the Board ot Directors This comes ot defending a fiction, 
and the important question thu“ concisely and correctly put, 
will be readily enough answered by the public Simphty your 
cumbrous and expensive machmery, which presents no advan- 
tage, except the sinister one ot eluding responsibility , and 
wipe off another legislatuc falsehood, another practical im- 
position on the people Thcie was more ot dexterity in the 
leadmg article of the Tinut. on this subject , but, of course, less 
ot candour The defence ot fiction necessarily disingenuous, 
and that able journal could onlv cs( ipo a controveTsial dilemma, 
by having recourse to tiansp ircnt filLcies, and to the assumption 
of that which is the mam point av lasuu After slating that ‘‘the 
‘ Goicrnment ot India, by the agency ol tho £a*t India Com- 
‘ puny, is a fiction, inasmuch as the real luthontc la vested in 
‘ the Boaid ut Controul, which can du tatc unconditionally to 
^ the Directors,*’ — it asks tlie qm ■^tion, ‘ Why, tnen, should this 
‘ cumbrous niachmcrv be retained '' and why •should ten itorial 

‘ dominion be nommiUy lodged m a Couit of Dircctorc when it^ 
‘ Id actually exercised by a miinsleii-il board''’ To this most 
rational question it proceeds to reply , by adroitly cijpfouading the 
essentially chsconnected subjects of patronage and dom]nioD,“-of 
the first appointment of wiitera ind cadets m Ledjcnhdl-atreet, 
witbthc Government ot India and then concludes with doubting, 
whether “ it will prove desirable to dispamge an authority whitm 
‘ we are forced to preserve, and which must needs be tho visible 
‘ reprcBentative of British dominion m the East ” This mode 
of reasonmg is novel , the very question at issue in, whether this 
fiction of the Company’s rule, with all its acknow ledgecl anoma- 
lies, mui,t needs continue, or conclude and because there is a 
general willingness to leave the bone of contention, pationage, 
which has nought to do with sovereignty, a good deal in the 
hands of Duectors, rather than wholly m those ot the Crown, — 
to argue from this, that such initial patronag^e-holders must 
remain the visible representatives of our Anglo-Indian Empire, 

18 to confound the administration of a mighty domimon with 
the function of fcatisfymg some thirty deep thirsty pools of sons. 
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nephew 0 and grahd-sons, to place the privilege of starting 
m life some fourteen or fifteen young gentlemen, beanng the 
honored nnmc of their progenitor, upon the same footing as that 
ot beanng the repponsibility, and the honor, of the cares of an 
“ overwhelming Empire " The Corami^ioners of Excise enjoy 
'Mjme degree ot patronage, ^'o do various coqjorate bodies in 
England , but we never hciid it argued, that any ot these 
corporate bodies, m virtue of ihoir pation ige, must needs be the 
visible representatives of British dominion Argumentation 
of this description may be all vciv passable as a d" esprit , 

but if meant for moie it oerramly fails of effect Single-speech 
Hamilton’s book ot Parliamentary Logic is not now very fre- 
quently to be met with, but Bmifutm s Book of palhicies lo often 
enough to be seen and among the amusing parts of that work, 
the fallacies ot confusion and tallacn^s of authority hold a high 
place The Premier set ms to have devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the latter, anil to hive approjimtcd what Bentham 
designates the ChmcbC arguinont, glancing oceasionally at an- 
other section, in which the kohgolhn argument, or tint ad 
figures but the leading journal with greater tact, has 
cvidentlv been revelling in the turiner, taking uire, however, 
to blend the fallacm^ of confiis on with no small spu e of 
those which belong to another department of this world- wide 
subject, and wfoch the great pun^'t designated vituperative 
personalities, the fallacies cut othum “ Of the fallacies belong- 
ing to this claef,” 6<aT8 Bentham, “ th« common ch iracter is the 
‘ endeavour draw Oo^ide attoution fiom the 7ncnsure to the 
‘ rnan , and this in such soit, as, Intmthe puppoocd imperfection 
' on the part if the man, by whom a me i-.LirG is =upporti d or 
* opposed, to cause a cinrotpnndent imperfection to be imputed to 
^ the measure jo suppoitcd,or excelleiice to the measure so oppos- 
' ed ” However exquibitc theuse made of thitjauggcstive8enten.ee, 
we hold it entirely iirclevant to the matter m hand, whether 
the impugner of Lord Derbv & laudatory remarks wore influenc- 
ed by love or hate ot the Ea'^t India Company , the question 
with US IS not whether the Earl ol Ellenborough and the 
Court of Directors have a bruthcily affection lor each other or 
the reverse Judging from the aitirles ut the Times on Indian 
affairs, it m clear that there is no love lost between the magnates 
of Leadenhall-gtrcet and the man whom they are pleased to con- 
sider as siding with the regal, against the corporate element of 
Indian Government, and whom they seek to rendei obnoxious by 
incuicatuig, that he is a partisan with the European army, 
as against the Civil Service and the sepoys. These animosities 
are nothing to tne purpose and we venture to predict, that, 
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ultimately few thinkera will be cajoled by rccouree to snob well- 
nnderstow modea of diverbion, but at lost the Bimple question 
will be, how does this veiy obnoxious individual grapple with 
the monster fiction ^ This is the question we propose to our- 
selves to answer, and we leave the adjustment ot tlie balance 
ot prejudice and hate, to those who have time and inclmation 
^ for the discussion If it be true, tbit a fiction ot law may be 
defined, a wiltul falsehood having tor its object the stealing of 

* legislative power by and tor hands whn h could not, or duist 

* not, openly claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced, 

^ could not exercise it,*’ — we affirm that a fiction ot jioliticfl is 
singularly analogous, and that the consequences oi the delu- 
sions it produces are piacticallv lir more noxious and objec- 
tionable 

At the same time, we are willing to admit that the line ot 
ai^uiucnt adopted by the lea ihug journal, was for the tiin^ re- 
markably successful Mr Heines when moiing for a com- 
mittee in the Hou'^e ot Commons, threw oil the rcbcrie which 
the Premier liad deemed it exjirditut to observe , instead of 
merely adumbrating bis laiordblc opinion of the existing 
machinery ol the Home Coicrnment he spoke with more con- 
fidence than Lord Derliy, and < oncluded his laudatory exposi- 
tion of the working nf the existing system by del orrmg, indeed, 
to the wisdom of Pirlunicnt to ado[it any new mode of ma- 
naging the aftairs ol ludn, which it might please to apjirove, 
though, at the «ame time, ‘ he contended that the present was 
the ^Bt *’ With the exception uf hir An^tey, others took up 
this key-note, with more or loss of reserve, according to the 
party to winch they chanced to belong, and the possibility ot 
the question becoming, at a lutuie day, >&omenhat ot a 
party question But our friend, Mr Hurae][ mad^' out the 
ryots extremely comfortable on the whole f the Court ot 
Hirectora impeccable save on the score ot imgatton and road- 
making made an auto-da-fe of the Board ofi Controul , and 
proposed as a panacea lor the maladies of India, tree Trade, 
and that the Court ot Directors should be the Council ot 
the minister ot the day ' This display of the wisdom ot 
Parliament,” proved somewhat consolatory to the alarmed 
dependents of Leadenh all-street , but the Times ^ rather more 
astute than its followers, and feeling the dangerous weakness 
of the cause, when it came before the pubhc in such giu«e one 
m winch the public might chance to perceive no great difference 
of opinion between an Indian Council, os proposed m the Upper 
House, and the burkingof the Board of Controul as proposed by 
Mr Hume, with the view of rendering the Court of Directors the 
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Cuuncil, adopted the very extiaordinary line of argument winch, 
in order that we may not be «aid to imsrepresent, we give ui 
t^xkmoy for the editorial la admirably jienn^, and its only iault 
iB, that truth is misapplied — 

*' Ibe vast questions JUTol-vod lo the debate on Indian affans were treat 
ed by the speaKors in the House of CommonB^ on Monday ertmjDg, with 
more than oeual earnestness and by the House ueelt with itB ordinaiy in 
ttttention to lemote dependencies Ary one unacquainted with the manner 
in which business is got tbiough m ttie House of Commons, would find 
It uupossible to believe, tbai duilug a discasiiou involving the destiny of 
one hundred and fifu millions ol ppoplo whom TroMdenee has oommitted 
to our care it was several timo'^ dim cult to keep tngetboi the luity members 
lequired to foim a quorum Iheie waa nothing about beer or highway 
rates, to mteiebt the countiy gentlemen , no question ot taxes oi taiiffa to 
arouse the zeal ot the man ot coDimer^-o fiea tiadei and protevtionist 
found no ground for tuntest in the ailairs ot A Company whose extlusive 
pnvileges have long I een can ell nl tbe debate was only as to the 
afiaijp of au Empno ae large as hunipe and five tunes more populous 
than the Bnticb Jalands for whose Woitaie we aie losponsible bemre 
God and man It la sad to think, bow little byropalby the chequered 
annalb of lbs ] ast have lai ed eitbf r in tlio minds of oui leading Btatesmen 
or of the great body of ojr le,,!slatorg liom the time when Buike almost 
et booled bmieelf to feel as a Hindu id lug intense m sue to present to Pai 
hameut and the country, a tiue aud luciy picture ot Indian rDonuere and 
safferingi.. 

And yet we cam ot miagire a sti dy moie iru ttul m leasons of weighty 
and jirartical exper erco, and more lub in imjioitant results toun a i are 
ful oonsideiatioQ ol the }uiu iphs whub oiiwflit to legulate the relations 
between iis m a gov^r»’ir^ stam and tins vast and d6pt)ndt,nt ompiie hhall 
tlio uevemment be vest 1 like tuit ul oui Lolomes, lu a minister respon 
feibletoPaihairurt tel pati unact ami a lininistiat on — sliall the Hoverument 
he morelocahzotl tl^o it is andits-^ lateitered with ti urn Lome ' — or shat] we 
adlitve to the pieitot svstmi ennmabius apparently piovmionfll m its 
character but pus^saiug on its site tue teeUmoDv ol expeiieuie and the 
advantage of bavir^ been pra tically worked and tboiougbiy uiidtr Uod 
IVithuut protouuii i? to soha this weighty piobltm we mav without 
temerity, adduue o im oonsiaeiatiaus wlimh may teua to assist otVcio m its 
solution 

In the hist j aec, wo mav le"rn from the s<an1y ottendame on Monday 
night bow impossible It 39 tbatanv minister to whom the aiTairs ct India 
maybe committed abculd ever act imaer a really ftXatut Parliamentaiy 
re&|H)tiBibihtv India is preverbielly the 6 nticr bell ot the House The 
ministci wi ] neyei seriously di ad bis n sjioueihiliti herause be is well awaie 
thattomplainte against him will alwsvs be made 1 eluie thm and inattentive 
audienoes, Ibe House will not undirstand the accuBatnui or bateu to tbe 
detenee It is not eyeiy centmy which juoduces a Bi rk^ , and yet even 
hia genius ai d devotion were imable to prevent tbe piosecution ot an Indi 
an uelinqueut from lauguisliing and dying out J bo case ot oiu Colonies 
ought to teach ub this Inhabited by peopleof unr own lace, speaking our 
own language connected by blood and albmty with many of oui selves and 
poBseesing qur national impatience of arbitiary and centralized jiower, the 
Colomats ha^e never been able to interest Parliament in their behalf tufid 
ciently to make the Colonial miuietor feci the weight of a real responsibility 
How then bhall AsiaCias, aliens m race in language ard m in&ntubons 
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anJ igoor&ut aud unable to ootopiehend, our Parliamentary system, create 
for tbemselvpa that sympathy, and lor th'=-ir oiinigter that oonsequent reapon 
sjbihtt, \»hiib persoiiB lu eaery way so rmitb more fayorably bituated, baye 
failed to obttMQ 1 he ooudiUon then, of gn^e^olng India more entirely 
irom borne would be irresponsible admniibtration and patronage the 
appoiutraeut of inooinpotout servants and the adoption ot ill tODsidtied 
measures Ihe Cilonies up to a oertain punt, mav be mis poverned with 
impunity bat in India we can ntifhoi aPord to ant wjtb rashness, nor to 
pereist with pertinacity The stuke is too great the game too harar Ions, the 

f consequences of failure too disastrous to permit oi our bonding over our 
Indian Empire to iireBponsulile caprice and ipnoracte 
lathe roloniea every one sees the remedy fur such a state of things 
That i-eepousibihty whiv.h 18 sought m vnin withm the bntu-h Parliament, 
13 ea«ily found within the walls cf (.olonul u-^suinMiea Make but the Go 
I vernmentreaponsiblp to tlip Colon and it- pni upal omI is remoilied But 
K tbns analogy eoti''PlT lulls wlieu applied tj Imfia Mr Aiistcv dues indeed 
I sav that two ostnhli’-hitieuts one m Camion How, and on ' in I cadenball 
f street art kept up to do that nhi li the people of India esn do butter for 
tlierasehes hut there wull bo v<iv fi w found to eoho an opinion so niaui 
fesLly at vaiianee with the tPHihiPfis of expciieuce e uannot look to 
6 cM got orn inert as a renirdy In the djirKultiLS ot Inthan Government 
beeau&e that GoTcrmioTit IS p^tahli hed overarato wLioli fioni the times 
of their beiors and d^mi gods never dicamt f any rule evoent lliat ol au 
eLeulute Rlonaioh >>op euii wc tui^t \erv inuch to natno aid in directing 
the higher functions of udminibiration 1 ho extraordinary cede of morale, 
which most Hit dns }i Issey'S and vdnehtPuhej them to con'^ideT lorgery 
and joijuiy among the nio t venul if elToucPb lemlcia it quite necessary 
to place our r lianee on unit thing more tiu-t ivorthy th m n uive purity or 
integiity 

It seems fiom tins i/viow lliut n are dm cn to loiA foj good Govern 
inent foi India, fi* m suiueos quite dilh rent from ihoso *n ^hiuh we rdy m 
rogulatiug the eiUira ot the Biiiibh (-.lauds or their Colonics An Indian 
Go\0iiimout respon ihle to the natives is iiupub^itde from Ihiir meapauty for 
self reliance and union and to Parliament Irom ils iguclrani e and apathy 
ou all but dom' Stic questions Wemust then hi. lunte^t horn necessity, 
to sutler out nolle eastern empire to t e ii led on prinoplcw wl nh we would 
iaci'tK4¥ tyi'iiftte tlti i»TfG?s it it we’-e ww daUe ta 

apply to others There is no help for it I\c may allfrinamee and futms 
We may substitute ea Indian nmm iJ for a Luard of Virocto s, and the 
naTiie of Oaevn \ utorm for fuftt fd V le HovumA 'e Cvwq any B it stdl the 
result will ho that wlicress in lias f<j uitrv Guiernnmnt is guided by jiublio 
opinion, in Imlia Its courbO must he dincttd Lv tlie personal chaiacter of 
those to whom it is entrubtel, and b} the amount of thnr local knowledge 
and experiLiice 

The main problem thin of Indian Government seems to be to select 
peisouB for the office ol administering its diffprcnt functions possessed of 
the integntv, ability ana bmnatuty requisite to rounteiact the iiccs of a 
system ot necessarily mip^Goct responsibility It may lie doubted whether 
this can be better etfei ted tlmn b) the present plan, under which Q deport 
ment of the Government and a number of genileraen poege^smg local 
experience act and react upon eai b other, so that eaeb in seme degree 
checks and controls the other s motions This is a fit subject fur inquiry 
and diBCusBioD and any siiggeatjon, whioh mav have the effect of elevating 
the charaotei of the board of Dircctois, by lehoving them from the neoes 
eity of ft laborious and humiliating convtibs, or which could secure a better 
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diepoetil of the pationaRC would be of the proatest practical benefit Pessi 
llj also a system might be deTiaed by whn b the reteut precedent of 
malipg writerbhipg the rewards of sup'' nor meritSp might be extended At 
any rato wo trust that the time of the committee will not be wasted m 
speculations how to unuait to our Indian (ioTemment em excollenoe which 
the nature of things rnrhide it to possess but rather in tho consideratinu 
howto traiD and appoint eseoutire oihoers possessed in the highest possible 
degree ol thoee qualities wltuh ai-o reipuired for the direction of a semi 
cmlizod empire It is afti r all, net so mubh by force of arras, as by 
supenur mtelligonce and high cliaractm that we govern and retain India 
and the best ntorma will be those winch ele^’ate that intelligence, and 
exalt that character to the higliBst possible stanaard 

Now reduce this arirument to its simple terms, and it amounts 
to this, that because India the dinner-bell oi the House ot 
Ckimmons, and under cxistinfr circumstances, from the pre- 
sent difficulty of fixing rebponsibiLty on any one, the reepon- 
Sibility of the President of the Botiid ot Control to Parlia- 
ment is shadowy, thereture, no attempt is to be made, by sim- 
plifying that complex machmerv, whi^h is a main cause of tho 
CTision ot responbibihty and ot the imlifferencc of the houses, 
to mitigate an evil which all deplore, aud which evidently cannot 
be remedied otherwise The question is nut tliat of govern- 
ing India more entirely from lionu than at present. That is 
not practicable, aud nu one wi'<he=< it but the real question i^, 
whether the iue^ent w linUy irresponsible, and avowedly anoma- 
lous admimstration can, bv being simplified, be rendered prac- 
tical! v re'^ponsiUe to Parliament, and freed trom those lunda- 
mental errors constitution, which render the defecation ot 
the local admiWtiation of India virtually irupobsible This is 
the munpiob^'Pi , and the matters advaui^ed b> the leading 
journal os the It subjects toi cousideration by the Committees, 
arc, however important some ut them may be, quite of setuuda- 
ry and anf Ularjy import ince Moreov cr they are inv ol\ ed in the 
decision of tb/ mam pioblem as nitural consequences ol real, 
instead of purely fictitious responsibifity 

Throughout thedebate lu the Lower House, there was a con- 
stant reference, mentally, if not verlially , to the following notice, 
all more or less 'qiokc at it Although difienng m some essen- 
tial points from the piopositions contained in this motion, the 
fact of its thus influencing the debate, renders a comment upon 
itsproYifiions advisable 

The notice is as follows — 

Tho Earl of Fllraiborouph Jo move that it 19 expedient to ameud the 
lawRielatmg to the BilraiuistraUni of Indian a& JoUowa — 

I That from and after the 8Utb day of April, IRBi the connexion l>c 
tween the East India Company aud tho Government of India do cease aud 
determine 
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2 That proneion be made for the duo tianstnisston trum lodia of the 
requHite tunda to meet the dmJends on East India stock, and the loteiest 
on East India bonds, and tor the payment ot sack dnidenda and interest 
at the Bank of England on the usual daja 
8 That the poweis now vested lu the Corn mission ers for attans ot India, 
and m the Directoisof the East India Corapani, in legaid to the Qosein 
ment of India be tianafened respei lively to a President oi ibe ] udion OoudliI 
appointed by the Crown and to the members of the Indian Oounoil elected 
as Mreinafter mentioned 

4 That the persons qualified to vote at the election of Eiioctors of the 
East India Company and all such person*, as shall have avUially soiyed ten 
years m India, as Judges m the Siipretne ( omt* oi as Ei^hops oi in the 
diacharge of an ec<.le*ia..tiual tunction or m any eiyil euiplojmenl under 
the (doveinm'^nt of India oi aa LominiSoinued officers ot the Itoyal oi of 
the native army, or of the Indian co\y sh dl be rntitled to vote at the 
election of memhors of the Indian LouhliI piovideJ that no mte at any 
Buoh election ah all be giyen by}iro\j and that no person sIkUI have more 
than one vote and that evciy pmson claiming to \oto shall ha'io been duly 
registered as a lotor tlurt\ days before the ol< ction 

b That the Indian Council shall consist ot tweUc Mombere pleetod 
foi five yea s and re eligible and that nine of such Membeis bliall ba 
pereoTiB qualified to lote at the olectiun ot such Council b\ n asun ot actual 
service m India 

8 lhat the President of the Indian Council shall have control over 
dll payments made from the Hotnt. tioasuij 

7 That an Andiuii of Indian notoniit be appo utad by the OfJwa 
H lhat one fouith of all cud^'tships and autaibhips 1 e oold at a ti<ed 
pnoe the eadatslups at ihe discietion ot the Connnandn in Chit t of 
IJer Maiostv sfoices and the wnter&hipa at the disLietiozu uf tlu President 
of toe Indian Council [ 

h That the Commandei m Chief of the aimy m India tnnd of the native 
army ot each Pieeidency diall bo ajipomted by the 1,1 own and that 
eimh Commands in Clnef shall bo os otfjuio a Member of Cuiinc I at tbo 
Preaideucy nbereot he shall lonimaud the artnv 

10 JhuttheCiown shall from time to time fit Ibd r u ubor of the 
Hoyal troops it may bo deemed etpediont to employ ui fndiii, and 
that the whole charge ot all such liojal troops bhall borne by the 
leyenuo of India 

11 That the appointments ct Members of the Council of India and 
of the Councils of the seveial Prcsideui/ies bo subject to apj ' oval by the 
Crown 

U That the Crown alone shall have the power of rentbying from office 
tfc Coyemor General, and the Govemoia of the eeveial Piesidenoies and 
the Members of the Council ot India and ot tiio sereial other Councils 

13 That one Member to be selected fiom the Pioaidcncy ot Madiay, 
and one Member to be selected from the Presidency of Bombay, shall be 
added to the Council of India 

14 That proviBione be made lor defining the respective powera of the 
Governor General and of the Cououl ot India when the Govemoi General 
shall (b'<“m it expedient to be absent from the Coom il 

Ifi That provision bo made for lemoving all doubt es to the power 
of the Governor General to over inle the Couuoil wheaever be may doeta 
It expedient 

1C That all appointments m India be made by tlio Govt rnoi General 
and the Goiamois of the several Prcaideiioies , and tlia^ the Indian Conn 
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C(3 tLall bare jiower to cancel any appointmeut and to direct tbe le ap- 
pointment of any prraon removed without suffioient cause 

J7 That the Gorenior General and the OovemorB of the several 
Prefljdencies shall have the power of eppointiug military officere to 
Bituations in the Civil Service hut the special prounds of any such 
appruatment shall ic each case he n corded, and forthwith reported to the 
1 ndiaa Connnl and at the cxpimtnm ol one year, d\ cry officer bolding saoh 
appointment ehall he d'^emed to hive letiroJ from the military eervice 

ly That Uie provisional appoiiumont of a Govemor General be 
d posited with the Council of India in a sealed packet to be opened 
only m the excot of dtato lesi^uaMou or d parturo of the Governor 
General wuh thu loiention ot leavin,' India 

Id 1 hat all ordon addressed lo Turlia he bigued bvthe President of the 
Indian Council and Mi at PiO Ooierument f India be ooudiicted in the 
name of the Ciowu 

There cannot be a doubt upon the mind of any impartial 
pej“o^^ thif tlietcudenny of the let, 2nd 3rd,otli, 6th, and 7th 
“let tiouft of this notice are eminent] v ealci dated to annihilate com- 
plexity, and lo Eiroplify the Home Branch of the administration 
of Indian affairs to tubstitute rc-jHineibilty for iire8pon<^ibility, 
economy tor pr-iiusenete. and to soeure all advantages of the 
present system vvitliont its nuimfold disadvantages, contradic- 
tions and baffling involutions^ In lieu oi two Indian councils, 
in which tlie one paramount ind controlling authority was 
alwRTB so composed, a-i to hi\o not a soul in it jiractically 
aC4uaiiited wuh India, vvlnl-t the other, entirely subordmitc, 
ani] oulv bv tsction govcimng was composed ot sea captains, 
Liondon banter**, and ht n oi antiquated connection with 
India, these p* ctions Bubi>titutc one Induu Council, the 
Prc'ident oti which, as a member oE the ministry, muat 
nfiessarily hh directly responublc to Pirliament, whilst the 
members ot that Council bv ita very constitutiou, must, m 
gre.it part, b^ men expentneed m Indian aftairs and their 
tenure ol ofuce not being permanent but subject to a real, 
and not a nonunal ro-clection aftei five years of incuuibencT, 
there would be a strong stimulus to exertion and to effi- 
ciency Every member would feel that the Council need 
not suffer under the inenbus of a useless or ignorant man, 
beyond the penod of the n. xt election , whilst glaring cases 
of an mtoler iblc nature would be open to remedy, under the 
provisions of the twelfth section, which lodges the power of 
removal m the Crown, and thus renders the members of the 
Conned, as well as its President, directly responsible to the 
Parliament of Groat Cntaun This would be a great point 
gamed, and one which last year was, in this journal, marked 
out as (fi pnmary importance 

On the score of economy, not a doubt can be entertained of 
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the Yalue of substituting one complete and efficient establiah- 
ment, for two neither complete nor efficient, but very costly , 
that in Leadenhall-Btreet being notonously extravagant, and 
alone amounting to upwards of £132,000 per annum, in salaries 
to Directors (£7,558,1 to secretaries and clerks (£95,572) and 
contingent expenses (£28,972) Were its influence in originat- 
ing extra and unnecessary expense, traced through c'very depart- 
ment, and the burthen of pensions to home ser\ants also 
estimated, we should be found far under the mark in considermg 
that the substitution of one well-organized Council, and its 
establishment, lor the two inefficient ones now existing, would 
produce a saving to India oi at lea^t £150,000 per annum 
This sum, added to that which we before estimated as easily to 
be retrenched from expenditure m India y itbout detriment to 
the efficiency of administration, -viz, £250 OOO per annum, 
would give a total on the lowest cUculvtion of £400, (KK) per 
annum saved to the State, and which uc should rejoice to 
find devoted m equal portionb to education, and to great 
pubhc works m India, 

The advantages from such i eimphhcation of the Home Branch, 
would nut be hmited to a real, instead ot nnmmal responsibility, 
— nor to an economy favorable to the public purse ana not muti- 
lating real efficiency of administration , — but the , would extend 
farther, and be of a higher order Fictions caunotbe worked with- 
out additional fictions, and the} m variably cntkil questionable, 
if not dishonest evasions Thu*^ all the Acts of Pa liamcnt may be 
searched m vain tor authority, sanctioning the stem of unoflicial 
commumcationa, btyled “ previous commumcation* ’ These aie 
an expedient for avoiding coubtant collision between tho India 
licaid and the India hcA \\> vn expedient,, destructive 

of the responsibility ot either of thc'e Boards ^for ii Ims the 
effect ot blemlmg and commingling the action ai'd rcxction of 
both upon any question in such a manner, that it become^ the 
interest of both, if it be sought to ventilate a siilject by 
mqmry, to niistify the pubhc as much as possible However 
divergent the opinions of the respective Boards may originally 
have been, they lose,,?n the cour'^o of thc'^e unofficial pievious 
communications, their individuality . and it wnuhl often be 
extremely difficult to dissect the ultimate official dn-pitch, and 
to push home responsibility to its proper quarter Hone c the 
battledore and shuttle-cock game, in whicli these tuo BoarilM 
excel before the Houses ot Parliament, except when on an old, 
and from elapsed time, a pretty sate subject, a Hobhouse 
chooses to " ;^ow, that he alone did it, i e , ht the AflgKan w ar 
All this 16 bad utterlv defeats re^poDSibility , iinvs two 
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erganizcKl Boar<30 against the public and on the side of myeterry , 
and drives a coach and tour through tho provisions of an Act 
of Farhnmcnt, whn b sought to render each Board., both the 
< on trolling and the subordinate, clearly responhible tor its 
own opiDiuns, instead of in\’iting them to contederate for the 
coDoealment oi their several \ilws, and thus to shun individual 
responsibility Section X.XX, Cap ot Sand 4, Wm IV , au- 
thonzes nothing but ofl&cial and recorded commumcations, whilst 
Section XXXfl and XXXIII condnn this view, by the provi- 
sions they mate m cases where representations liaveto be made 
by the Direr tors in>on tlic urdcis ot the Board The act evident- 
ly ne\er conleuiplatcd ^ueh an c'vasion ol its intentions as thit 
to which we In^e adverted, and which is contrarv to its whole 
Bpmt and p\u])osc Ihe proposed Indian Council would have 
BO need ior any such questionable, if not positively illegal 
bhifts 

Though the modification now proposed, bo thus in general 
harmony with the views before expiessed in this Reoitic, some 
of the details as conci^-rlr stated in the notice, appear to need 
revision or further explanation Thus the nineteen sections of 
thib motion kavo it nrcenain whether members ot the Court ot 
Directors are, or are not, to be ebgible to the Council ot India 
Xow tine IS dll omr-^K n ol i orv jrrave moment fur it Directors are 
eligible to tbe iCuiincil of Indu, the whole scheme is vitiated, 
and that ^ep irapon between the < hiet dispensers oi nominations 
to tlip tervifca civil and niilitarv, in Imha, and those charged 
with Ihi LOniol ot liiduu affairs, — a separation ol distinct 
fum turns, whifh is c^^entlal to the future good government 
of India, — wifl not jiracticall) exist Patronage will give the 
Directors a monopolv ol the nine scats in Council, and that 
body will thu^ lte< orne far more mischievously influentnl than 
at pre'ient, trom eiJ]o> mg a permanent majority in a Council 
of greatei direct weight and dignity, than is the buborthnate 
Board, now cilUd the Secret Comnuttee This we regard as 
an omibsion cilculated to increase vastly the difiSculty of 
carrying out mea-uros of cconumu al and mmistenal improve- 
ment in India , and as one so quick-sighted as the recorder 
of this motion, was not hkelv to have over looked the point, we 
can only suppose that he cqnsidtred the first section effectually 
to prescribe against any Director being ot the Indian Coimcik 
But this the wording does not seem to bear out , as though 
the connexaon bf tween the East India Company, m its cor- 
porate capacity, and the Government of Indn should cease 
and determine by its T'rovition on tho 30lh Anril 1854 vet. 
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private capaaty, canvaBsing for a seat in the Indian Council, 
nnlees it be clearly stated that they are dieixnakfied by the fact of 
being Dnectoffc. ot the East India Company, which la not done. 
Either Lord Ellenborough la no enemy or hia enmity waa asleep 
when he recorded this motion, without a distinct disqualification 
of the patronage-dispenaerg from a seat in Council We do not 
observe that in the notice, or in the speech in the House ot 
Lords, ^6 Directors of the Ea^t India Company are to be re- 
duced m numbers to twelve, but if this were the case, the greater 
mcreaae of patronage, and therefore of mfluence, which such 
a modification would yield to the lucky tw elve, would render 
the seat of eight or nine ot them in C ouneil pretty certain it not 
of the whole round dozen The proposition under this aspect vir- 
tually coincides with that of Mr Hume To the oonatituency, to 
whom the election of members ot the Council of India is, by sec- 
tion 4, proposed to |be entrusted, wc have little objection to offer, 
except that it might, m these days of rapid communication with 
India, be extended with markcNl adiantago to such persons, whe- 
ther mthe serviccsoroutof it,adarepO''Sesbed of a certain amount 
of Company’s Paper Nunc are more interested m the stability 
of the Indian Goveimnent, and the proper administration 
ot its affairs, than those who'.e incomes depend on the state of 
its public funds, and fixing thin money quahfication at a good 
high figure, say Rs, 5U,(H>0, held at least two years by the voter 
at the time ot registry, the number of voters on this qualifica- 
tion could never over-beir those quilified to vote ou other 
ground'^. This portion of the Lon«tituency, and this alone, 
should be permfited to hive more votes thm one to each 
voter, and to vote by proxy, under carefiiJly prepared rules 
The suggestion is mule with reference to n variety of 
consideration^ Among thorn may be stated thpt it would, m 
a thoroughly safe manuer give the wealthy nativ^cs ol India an 
indirect voice in Indian ittane, w'^ould en^' outage them to place 
confidence in the public funds, and facilitate Government 
transactions, whilst, at the same time, it would give a higher 
value to Government becunties than they could, m any other 
manner, attain Wo ire convinced th it vvere a vote attached 
to each £5,{XK) of Government Securities m a mans possession, 
not only would Government Paper he in greater request 
among the nch and influential nativoo of India, but also Bntith 
capitM would find its way much more fieely to India than at 
present. As the Government his guaranteed a certain profit 
upon the capital embarked in Kail Koads for India, the rule 
might be extended toall jiroprietors ot stix-k ofthit description, 
upon which £j,(K\0 had been bo>ta Jtde paid ujj , ami as in 
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Govcrmnent Sectmtiee, every additional £5^000 paid up should 
vest die holder ot the stock with an additional vote Such an ad- 
dition to the pTovieions of section 4 would woik well for India , 
it would afford to those most interested in its peace ana wedtare, 
a voice, though an indirect one, in the controlling Council, and 
it would encoumge the flon of Bntish Capital to India, and m 
some degree make amends tor annual dram on account of East 
India Stock and Bonds. The noble Lord, who propose section 
4, and who, at the close ot his administration, left the 4 percent 
Croiernment Securities ncarlj at par, a phenomenon not since 
witnessed, would surely not oppose a modi/ication calculated 
to benefit India and to lacilitate the financial transactions ot its 
Government , it nnght even possibly re-produce the wonder 
ol the 4 per cents being some dav again nearly at par 

However just his remirks may ha\o been, oa to the proprie- 
tors of India Stock lepiesentmg nothing but their £l,000 of 
stock, — and that of 1,800 such, nut abov e one-sixth ot the whole 
were really connected with ludn, — these remarks could nut 
apply to the holders of £5,0OtJ of Indian Government Securities, 
or ot £j,U00 paid-up capital in It id Roads Rich, well-intormed 
nativew, pubhc servants ot oonbiderable service and steady 
economy, and English capitali-,t8 engaged m developing the 
capabilities of Indu on lier own soil, would form the classes 
enjojing the money qualifi ait ions , and these are the classes 
whose mfluence'could not but prove idv antageou^ to India 
Sucli a step bo a sale amanco towards the gradual 

admission of tha natives oi India to tho bench is of f.elf-guvem- 
ment , a step m the right direetina, that is, by the enlistment 
of those whoac wealth and gv.ncral intelligence led them to 
appreciate the privilege of cu-opcratiou with the Anglo- 
Indian commujiityj in the selection of fit instruments lor 
the Indian Council We aro aware that diihcultics ot a 
iQinor character may be raised against such an extension 
ot the sufirage to India , but oo lielore observed, m these 
days of rapid steam coinmnnication, such difficulties may be 
easily surmounted. 

The tendencies of the age being decidedly democratic, the 
fears of Crown infiuem e, m matters ot patronage, are an anti- 
quated bug-boar The Crown need'^ all the adi cntitiou& strength 
that can bo gii<n to it md though we before advanced our leasons 
for preferring that the bulk of the initial patronage to Induin ap- 
pointments, should lemain in the hands of a Court of Directors, 
it ws OB no noachrumstic jealousy of Court mil utnee We so*., 
no valid obiection to set tion 8, therefore on the umtr iry the 
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servioea ot India Three-foartba of the patronage rernaiiimg 
in the hands of the Court of Djrectors, the other fourth tnay 
be conceded to the Prcbident ot the Indian ConnciI, and Her 
^Majo^ty’s Commander-in-Chief, that it, to the people of 
England m general Our q^uarrel with the motion would be, 
that it leaves the present constitution of the Court of Directors 
altnobt mtact the basis ot their election in no wav exmnded, 
and, thOTefore, that the flow ol patromige would still hold on in 
ita old channels. Section 17 should ha^e contained provisions, 
by which a Govern or- General, and Governors of the &e\eral 
Presidencieb, would ha\e been vcstcil with the power, not 
only ot appointing miUUTv to bituation<i in the 

Scniee, but al^^) of makiiur use ot the services of un- 
coienanted residents in Indu, <|Uilified by their attam- 
men{’^, their previous empluvnn-nt in subordinate lines of the 
service, and a certjin period of actual le-^ideiioe Section 17 
appears too to cn in jiroposing, that at the expiration of one 
year ever> imlitirv uthcer appointed to a end situition, «‘hall 
be deemed to hivt- retiCk^d from the military senicc lor if 
intended a ponod ot probation one year is too sbnit a time, 
and inoreoior we wliolh doubt the pobi v in India ol ili\estmg 
Government of the optnm ot odlmg, when rcqui'^ite, for the 
service^ ot men who e eivd tr lining and oi cupation-^, 8up( ridd- 
ed to pirvious exptncnce in t)io military il|‘partmcnt, have 
given them a tbutough insight into the cliaru ter and habits of 
evciv class ot our native '.ubjLCts &m h ofliceis, instead of 
being 3tru<k off the roll ot tlie Aimy, should be retained ns at 
picscnt on the list ot then coip'^, and should tnough regarded 
od supernuineranes rise in their giades, and thus always remain 
available in case ot emergency l<ir active serv^to Whatever 
Martinets may s.iy fn think, such men often*pro\e the best 
offict-rs on acrviic They need not be called itpon, however, 
except m cases of eracrgenc} The anomaly ot some corps 
having mure officers on then h'-t thvn others, in coneefj[uenLe ot 
having a greater number ot supernumeraries on civil employ- 
ment, would be no detriment , as the promotion would be regu- 
lated by that of the officers with the corps au<l on military 
stafl employment, the use ol a ■^upemuraerary being dependent 
on the promotion of the officer below lum in the regimental 
hsk 

To section 9 we have no other objection to make, except 
that separate Councils at the Presidencies, being wholly unne- 
cessary, only the Command er-m-Chicf of the army m India 
should, ex-officio, bo a Member of the Council ot India , the 
Commanders of the forces at the minor Presidencies ffiould Imvo 
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a subordinate dedignation, and eliould be regarded as tbe Lieu- 
tunant« of tbe Coramandcr-in-Chicf Section iO is undemabJy 
reasonable, tor no apprehensions need be entertained, that any 
admimbtration will eier beep one Luropean eoWier in India, 
more than is absolutely neoes-^ary From tbe multifaxioud calls 
ot our wide- spread Colonial Empire, and tlip smallness of the 
Koyal army, tbe fear is, that the European troops ttlwa> s 
be too tew 

Sections 11 and 12 arc both absolutely easential for tbe goM 
government of India, and are in exact accordance with 
the view formerly exprcs^sed in Xo XXXL of this 7it- 

VK IC 

The same remaik applies to section 13 But we entirely 
differ trom the purport ut <;eautn 14, nmntimiug that the 
only proiisiun upon this subject i-hould hi to cancel sections 6lt 
and 70 of the 3 and 4 Wm IV Cap SJ, and to e^tabbsh by 
Act ot Parliament, that the (TOaoinui-( rencral ot India, where- 
ever he mav piocced must be accomjunied bv the Council ot 
India flu some pietcnee oi other, it i« ahvaae voted expedient 
hi a Gove raor-Ce nerd, to bo quit of his Council , and nothing 
but a positive piuhihition aviil preaent this most jiemicioua 
eu-stom — one, |too, for which then n the lcbf< excu-^e, as the 
C^ovcrnor-Gene^l can in (£ULbtion=i invohung the bafet), 
ti*am|uiiLitY or inlcn «t3 of the British posscs'^iontj m India, or 
any pait 4 them, \\hcne\ei he may deem it expedient, oaer- 
rulc tbe Couu4l, and act upon hxa own sole icspoubibilita 
Although we a)fe aw ire ot no leasonable doubts tint can be 
1 aided as to distinctness with which such exercise ot Ins 
discretion is, dn momentous questions by cxistmg acts lully 
\< sted in the (lo\crnor-/Geucia!, — yet, it the acumen of law} ers 
has entertained doubts iJ]>un a point so dearly in our opinion 
foreseen amliitoMded tor let thr mstter, b} all me ms, be placed 
beyond c-avil, and the proiision called for in section 15 be incou- 
trovertibly Cstablisheil , but nev t r sanction directly or indirectly, 
an expedient by winch the Gnyerncir-Geneml can act indepen- 
dently ot hi3 Council by bring absent tiom it, and thus perhaps 
virtually ov cr-rulc that body without there being anything to 
hbow that he has done so, and therefore with far less of pur- 
sonal responoibility for his icts Indeed, if a Governor-General 
is to be permitted to ahclie his Council whenever tho humour 
takes him, it is a farce to t ilk ot rendering the members ot the 
Council of India retjionsible to tbe Crown , and the cost of this 
cxiensiyc, but then usilces puce ot the adoiinistmtivc maohi- 
ctry, had far better be saved to tho Exchequer 

AVc have no objection to olici to sections 16, 18, and 19 
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llio Object m view m this article was circvnnacnbed to* a ge- 
neral and an impartial glance at the speeches and notice with 
which the discnssion of the East India Charter opened m the 
Houbcb of Lords and Commons. It will have been seen that we 
coincide neither with Lord Derby nor LordEUenborongb, though 
we considerthe recorded motion of the latter to have higher ment 
than the habit ot mdiscnminate vituperation is likely to concede 
to the Buggestionsof one who is regarded by all under directorial 
influence, much in the light that Luther must have regarded the 
devil when he flung bis inkstand at him The contents of many 
an ink bottle bave oeen hurled at this Arch-felon’’ who 
‘ In contempt, 

At one slight bound o>crtcaps all bound 

Of bill or highest ’iral), and shear nithin 

Lights on hia feet 

but we reserve our own patent Mordan,” with its sharp comers, 
until we see whether or not a section 20 be added to the no- 
tice, utterly dibquahfying the patronage-diepcnsmg tody, the 
East India Directors, trum having a seat in the Indian CounciL 
Formerly we laid down the that in order to secure a 

sound, wholesome, improve able administration tor India, the 
independence of governors from the control ol the dispensers 
of initial patronage is absolutely indispensable. As the pro- 
posed Indian Council would havo to exercise thi^ siijicraision, 
whatever the adi an tages it oflers in ciinplicitv,|ecnnomy, r< »- 
ponsibdity, and ease and rapidity ot luiBmess, all will be Mtiatcd, 
bO tar as the welfare of the Indian admmistratioil is concerned, 
it this fundamental axiom be lost sight of and tlreretore, unless 
all pobsible doubt on this head were removed by a distinct dis- 
qualification, we must regard Lord Ellcnburough as the very- 
best friend the Court ot Diiectois have, and la insnliously 
working to invest them with a certain imparity m the Indian 
Council, and thus doing Ins utmost to cnhanc", secure and per- 
petuate their direct and indirect control over ev crj thread of 
the adminibtration This point must he pronyncntly dwelt 
upon, for it IS clear that among the unprejudiced and thoughtful 
Lord Ellenborough’s speeches have made no transient impres- 
sion That able journal, the i^ppctator^ by no means partial to 
the man, wntes — The subject of India, which engagdl the 

* attention ot the Lords at the close of last week, has been 
‘ twice again pressed upon them by Lord EUenhorougb. It was 
‘ felt last week that Lonl Derby, in the explanatory speech, 

* with which he prefaced his motion for a committee on Indian 
‘ affairs, was not eq^ual to himself even as an orator He ap- 
‘ peared like one who had been ci*ammed m liable for the occa- 

1 1 
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* Bion, but had not fully comprehended the leeson he repeated by 
^ rote. Lord Ellenborough, on the contrary, epoke With the 

* weight of observation, practical experience, and matured re- 

dexiom Allowance being madelor the exaggeration of his ama- 

* teur military taatetf, the view he took of the condition and wauta 

* of our Indian empire was sound and comprehensive Hie com- 
‘ menta this week on the war with Ava, and the abuses of the 
‘ Indian press, heightened and confirmed the favorable impreesion 

* he had made He placed, in a dear light the rashness with 
‘ whioha quarrel with theBurmese Court had been precipitated , 
‘ the unseasonable time at which warlike operations have been 
‘ commenced , and our ininunent danger of being led by the war 

* into cumbrous and embarra^Brng territonal acquisitions His 
‘ remarks on the Indian press were not le&s pertinent That 
^ press 18 too much in the hands of officials, and the reckless 

* manner in which secret inmutes, and despatches of the utmost 

‘ importance, arepublished, ha's onseieral occasions, been bigldy 
‘ detnineutal to the public ''Ori m e ’ Pniate communications 
from a vanety of quarters corroborate the fact of the deep im- 
pression made by that nobleman’s remarks , and if further proof 
were needed, none could be more convincing than the whole 
tone of the debate in the House of Commons on Mr Hemes s 
motion for a committee. The speakers, whether movers, sup- 
porters, or op^nenta — a Hemes, a Hogg, an Inghs, or an An- 
Btey — all almd spoke at the observations and the notice of the 
Earl of Ellen Iforough. We cannot, therefore, be too careful in 
difcbectmg Ihatmobleniana propositions, and m makmg sure that, 
under a guiso, the principle of corrupt and sinister in- 

fluence, intitronistic to all real improvement, and which ought to 
bk. expelled from the system, be not, on the contra^v^ strength- 
ened and pre^ved, instead of being eraJicated for ever If this 
fundament aHerror be mamtained, the tinkering in both Houses 
will be waste labor, and ‘loiry botch work the inevitable result 

The existing internal adnunibtration of India is as far from 
altogether rpenting the black in which the Spectator arrays! 
it, as it IS from deserving the couleur de rose with which 
Air Campbell would clothe ih Whatever the pr^ortior 
of evil, much or little, we defy a Governor-General, or Govern 
ors, really tn cope with the evil, and in any practical degrei 
to remedy it, so long as they are under the thumbs of th( 
four-and-twenty or thirty gentlemen, whose sons, ne]>hewfl, am 
grand-sons form the admmietratave machmery This is the ou 
plaguo spot which needs the kmfe, otherwise you gangrene th' 
whole torporate system , unless that be cut out, away with th 
flimsy tw^dle of elevating the character of the Board c 
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* Directors, by reUeving them from the necessity of a lahorioua 

* and bumiliatitig canvass it la hke tellmg aman writhing with 
flfaamodio cholera to curl his hair by way of a remedy 

Many most important subjects, wbch must press themselves 
upon the attention of the committees, aa eminently connected 
with the tuture welfare of India, are untouched by the notice on 
which we have been loosely commenting The motion m ques- 
tion 18 a mere skeleton of a modified administrative organiza- 
tion, and does not aim at giving more than the main features 
of such a scheme AU-important as tlie primary wheels of a 
Government may be, and essential as the true free-woxkmg of 
the parts of its mechanism undoubtedly is, still, alter all, you 
have only secured an engme, and how and to what purjioses 
the engine’s power is to be apphed is, to the fuD, as momentous 
a question as its fabrication But for this ill -timed Burmese 
the cominittees might have been congratulated on the op- 
portunity, will oh peace and the acquisition of our natural fron- 
tiers afiordcd for contemplating India, not as an empire to be 
won, for that IS fulhlled, but as an empire won and to be kept, — 
vast indeed, but compact, and the theatre on which the civili- 
zation, the arts, the knowledge, the religions of the East and 
"West being in hourly contact, rnusf henceforth struggle for as- 
cendancy The war of material force being or, that of opi- 
nions and ot mind remains to be fought out, and la necessarily 
imaviudable A an owing the view to the empite of force which 
IS won, are we to ignore the empire of the moral, the social, the 
religious, which is not won, but which must be won if our rule 
18 re illy to benefit the miUione of India? Oi are the great 
ends of Government ot this noble empire circumscribed to tho 
comparatii cly paltry consideration, whether thathii^v pools, to 
which allusion has already been made, be filledno overflowing 
or not ^ There arc mdi cation a that eome memb^s of the com- 
mitteetj will take a more comprehensive new of the great sub- 
ject before them 

The religioufl aspect of the question cannot be limited to a 
recapitulation of the mcrease of bishops and chaplams When 
you have stated that there are three bishops, 130 Englnh 
and SIX Scotch chaplain^, you present a veiy inadequate 
idea of a single phase of this momentous subject. W e admit 
the great value of the labors of the chaplains of the Churches ot 
En^nd and of Scotland, among the Europeans in India 
The effect and mfiucnce of the example of the European com- 
munity upon the natives of India cannot be over-e^i mated , 
and though we concur to some extent in what Buxton wrote to 
the Bishop of Calcutta — ** I am far mote of a Quaker than you 
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* are as to thcs^Iu^isva wikts. I know every one ot them may be 

< called defensive, bat the principles and root of ail are aggres- 

< 6ion and conquest I cannot conceive how our miBeionp are 

* ever to prev^ against the aignmente of our cannoa Six 

* thousand Heathen alum at Gwalior ore a temble eet-off against 

* our converts / — yet we have no hesitation in aeserting that 
the peace-conduct ot the European community is a far greater 
bar to the Buccess of Missionary labours than the heroism of 
our troops on ihe field of battle. Equivocal as the causes ot 
our present Burinese war may be, the slaughter in the stock- 
ades committed hy our shot and shelb will not produce bo violent 
an ftnti-missionary spirit among the Burmese, aa would the rise 
of a Calcutta, or a Bombay at Kangoou, or, which is more pro- 
bable, the transfer of a Mouimein tbithei Incnlculably im- 
portant in a Missionary point of iiow is the be mug and con- 
duct of the Euriqiean m Inttia and hence the chaplains ma^be 
designated not only the alius but the feUuw-Jabourers ot the 
Miacionaiy How are they selected Mhth or without refer- 
ence to the infinitely imporKnt conbequenres which miint result 
from inefficiency Iffie. Amines'^ and the neglect of their ever 
t banging docks? Ai e thur appumtments merelj a question of 
directorial patronage, m ot earuest endeavour to secure the does 
ot men alone fit for such a held ^ 

Anciilar\ to regular minieitry of the ChurchCb of England 
and Scotland i^/thc cousidei ition ot the provision for the Chns- 
lian education o|f a very 1 uge class, to whom it will not, fur an 
instant, be bv one pretended that the Anglo-Indian Govem- 
mtnt scheme ot? public education for natives is applicable. What 
lb the prOMsionlfor the mord and religious training and education 
ot the children of our Bntibh soldiery ^ At best, utterly 
inadequate, a^d where, ae in the European artillery, com- ^ 
paniea ate dtfftLhed, there la no provision at alk But mrge as 
this tlosa of children i*, there is a atill larger one which is desig- 
nated Chribtiau, and whuh is to the full as nouch neglected, 
except at Agra or the Prc-fidencies. The Eurasiau cmrks in 
our officee, civil and mihtary, men worked from morning to 
night, and enjoying small leisure for the instruction ot their 
own families, how are tlioir children taught and tramed ? What 
sort ot credit do they bnng on the Chnstjan name ? How is 
this field occupied ? Yet ready tins class has souls, and standing 
on intermediate ground between the European and the native 
races, their conduct and example as Chnstutns being under per- 
manent review and r omimnson, has no slight infiuence both on 
llmdns and Musaulmaui; in imparting notions ot the value of 
ChnBtiamty 
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ICo one will argue, that these are fields on which Government 
may not, with propnety, encourage religions and useful education 
No one will be bold enough — coward enough would be a more 
appropriate epitliet — to reason that a Chnstian Government 
should here be ashamed of its rehgion and suppress it. Why 
not then devote the £200,000 per annum, which may bo assign- 
ed, as has been shown, to education, to the various Protestant 
Missionary bodies, who will undeitake to open schools under 
competent teachers, wherever our European soldiery are station- 
ed, which also are usually the points where the Eurasian chil- 
dren ore most abundant r* In a lump the sum mtiy look Urge, 
but divide it among the btations ot the Bengal, the Madras, 
and the Bombay Army, with th^^ir European outpostb, and then 
it will dwindle into a moderate provision tor so urgent a want 
We write advisedly, the vanous Prohstant Mtsmonary bodies 
because whatever denominations hxve struck root m any neigh- 
bourhood, be they Church of Eu^land, ot Scotland, or ot 
Americo, Episcopalian, PresbYtenan, Baptist, or Wesleyan, 
let them, it wdhng, undcr<' %ke the labor ul the education of 
Christian children m the neighbourhood of their Mission head- 
quarteiB You will thus secure able teachers, and at the same 
time secure for jour Mis&ionarv tcicher that sympathy, sup- 
port, and society with his fellow-laborers m another department 
ot the same held, which cannot but be encouraging and bene- 
ficial to himself and them Wc do not undtr-rate the present 
regimental schools , thej are bcttei than nothing, and now and 
then n tolerable school-mahter sergeant or misCre&s may be seen , 
but let any one turn to the pay and audit dpgulationa ot the 
anmeBof India, and a glance will satisfy the utter inade- 

quacy of the educational provisions made bv ihe Government 
Wherever there are magazines, stations with European troops, 
or considerable detachments, a good teacher is imispensable, and 
the regimental school-master sergeants might, inhere existing, 
bo his assistants 

Such schools should be open to the natives, if they chose 
voluntarily to send their children It would soon be seen that 
they would be very well filled Not one farthing of the 
£200,000 should be assigned to the Government schools as 
established under the fostering care of the Education Com- 
mittee. We would almost as soon recommend additional aid 
to the oriental colleges, where the “ moral and religious tenets 
* of their rcsiicctive faiths” are supposed to be beneficially incul- 
cated upon Mussalmans and Hindus, with the practical view of 
rooting out peijury and forgery Every Indian official of 
expenence will attest tliat the eensible effect produced m these 
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respects is too slight to be appreciable even at the seats of these 
almce matres ot looral and religions mstruotion whilst the 
Government system of education is producing, with a small ad- 
muture ot good, the results which Archdeacon Come foretold 
118 the inevitable consequencea ot its eHtabliahment, all the evils 
oi a vanity inflated with a superficial attainment of Engbsh, 
and a Bniattenng of European science, without anything to res- 
train the corruption of the human heart and mind, and to check 
it in its excesses and extravagancies- Whilst the oriental coUegea 
and the Government educational committee schools might be felt 
precisely as they are, aid to such institutions aa the Lawrence 
Asylum, or analogous ones formed elsewheie, would be quite in 
harmony with our proposal Scientific institutions, such as Me- 
dical Colleges, schools for civil engineering la all its branebts, 
but prominently tor the study of steam machmery and rail- 
road works, and foi all connected with canals of irrigation and 
nangation, are of course excepted from the obnoxious category 
of Government schools m general, and cannot, being thoroughly 
practical, be too much encouraged 

The cause of Missions inav be left to England, to Europe in 
general, to America , but the Anfflu-Indiin Government, thouffh 
lUdintaming its dhsconncction trum any Missionary body as bu^, 
need not apprehefad the dissolution of the empire trorn e\ racing 
greater care thaii has hitherto been shown, tor the proper and 
Christian educatnm of the children of her British soldieiy, or 
of that large claJ, the Eurasians , albeit such sedulous atten- 
tion to the cbaldi 4 n ot these classes were exhibited through the 
instruraentahty cl well-tramed Missionary teachers. 

In the course m the opening debates on the scope and objects 
of the committo«, it is curious to observe the tendency to con- 
found respect fomhe nghts of others, with respect tor their reh- 
gions. A Chilian Govemmeut may, and is, by its principles, 
bound to show the utmost resj^iect for the nghts of all its sub- 
jects, of whateve^r creed or denomination , but by those same 
principles, it is equally forbidden to compromise itaell by 
the exhibition of respect to the religions of error, whether 
directly by upholding and encouraging their institutions, or in- 
durectiy 1 ^ shrinking from acknowledging and acting up to 
its own Christian principles. Connection with idolatry, in 
whatever form, whether fiscal, or merely conser\'ative, is a clear 
breach of those pnnciples , and so likewise the establishment of 
a system of education which, by being ostentatiously weeded, so 
far as practicable, of Christian morality, is virtuaDy to the 
miiuotiB of India, a sacrifice cm the part of Government of its 
own religion to that of its idolatrous subjects, and has not 
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even tite merits of a amcere sacrifice , for as it is impossible 
to free our literature from the Christian elements, Tvhicn, often 
unconsciously to the writers themselves, pervade the works ot 
British authors, so there is no little hypoorisy in this pretended 
religio-neutrality of ground occupied, On tin's score we object 
to the Govemment system ot education Morally, ita pretence 
ot neutrality is a talsehood, it is a public and oflScial tergiversa- 
tion, the more reprehensible, as the lie is in homage to Mammon. 
We aie no advocates for making the Bible a mere lesson-book, 
and lor cramming it, with or without lea've, donn the throats of 
all men , but we do object to Government opening schools un- 
der false pretences, and shrinking from avowing that, so far as 
Government is concerned in spreading the knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature and science, there was no intention of suppressing 
the Christian morality, which more or less pervades the w'holc 
mass of all that is wholesome in the English language, and that it 
scholars objeeted to this, they could keep away from the schouls 
In India the question is not whether one denomnidtion of 
Christiana sh ill prescribe to otheis a course and sj stem of edu- 
cation , but whether, in the face ot a great variety of idolatrous 
creeds, some of which have been paramount m their day, a 
Christian Government shall alone be afraid or a'^liamed ot 
avowing its own creed, and actmif up to its principle'’ We 
roundly assert, th.it so far as the natives are concerned, it would 
be tvr better for the Government to wijhdraw altogether 
from the field of education than to demean itself by a 
lie m homage to crroi and idolatrv It n^id to avow the 
Christian morahty and pnncqdcs, which are thp very life-brcath 
of all that IS sound m the English language, i let Govemment 
witlidraw, and leave the field to those who aranot afraid to tell 
and toach the honest truth, the !Missioniry-Rclool teacheis. 

Howr difterent from the open behav lourof citlW Monammedan 
or Hmdu, has been the tonduct of the Ang](Mudian Govern- 
ment I We have before us an amusing account, furmshed by 
a friend, of the manner in which a convert from Hinduism to 
Mohammedanism was not long ago receiv ed by the ruler of a 
Mohammedan court The durbar, the embrace, first by the 
ruler, then by the chiefs, the public fe8tmty,and the unconcealed 
^oy of all Moslems present, has something honest and open m 
it. We have no Wish to see, and certainly no expectation of 
seeing, Lord Dalbousie hugging a Christian convert, passing 
him round for a brotherly embrace from each ot the digni- 
taries of the Council , then banding bun over for the zealous 
accolades of the Secretanes, with a whole hne of subordinate 
Civil and mditary ofitciale,and finally winding up with a grand 
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dinner pi rtj at G-oYcmmcnt House, tho concert bipping chain- 
and conspicuously placed as the man whom the king de- 
jghteth to honor But, although we should be extremely sorry to 
eee a convert put through such a course, the contrast between tlie 
exhibition of feelings m a Chnstian and Moslem Court is 
remarkable Our readers can picture to theniseh cs the shudder 
which the bare idea ot such a scene would create both at 
Government House and in Leadenhall-street, and what appre- 
hension for the fate of the Empire would be entertained 
What wise saws’’ to “ our Governor-General in Council,” and 
V hat admonitions to the gentlemen of that Council ' In 
short, though perhaps convention \1 propiiety would forbid 
the word, the whole administration would be thought, it not 
called, mAdmem Ytt we venture to assert, that among the 
nati\e community Hindu and IMu'^salrn'in, eo extiaordinary 
nn extravagancy on the part ot a Christian ruler would bo 
deemed a perfectly reasonable and natural occurreuce, and 
would excite no further snrpiise than fhe contra-t it would 
offer to the worse than indiifercm e, the unmanly dread winch 
our rulers have exhibited m all raattcis connected with their 
own religion, and the degradmir m inner in which m homage to 
]\Iimraon and idolatry, tliey have •shrunk fiom acting up to its 
principles Never did a more dastardly fear assume the mask 
of prudence and re-'pect for the religion ot others 

Ilow far are tlVi jire^ent revenue sy'^tems of InJ.a compati- 
ble with the prowess of its million^, towards a state of higher 
wealth and civnVzation •* How far do ficta bear out tho 
Corollaries whi< hi Mr Hernes sought to deduce from hgiirts, 
as to the grown^ wealth and merchandibc-oonsummg ability 
of the people rThe first is a very serious Ljue&tion, and 
closely connccte* with the second and the committees might, 
with advantagef give thought to both Again, how fnr is 
the Lcgislatio/ now pouring forth from Calcutta, with a 
volume and velocity emulous ot Parliamentary acts and 
of their ngmarnlc, suited to the wants and circumbtance- ot 
India i The gentlemen ot the two committees might, with 
no trifling advantage to India take up a ftw ot these Cal- 
cutta Act'i, and having examined them, though we despair 
of their facing some of them, pronounce on the clearness, 
the precision, the absence of all redundancy, and the lucidity 
of arrangement which pervades them The committees might 
then ascertain at what rate per annum these regulations and 
vets arc spnngmg into exibtence , what arc the colleges 
or mrtitutious which make the study of Anglo-Iudun law an 
*VijL.cl and what the means taken by the Government that 
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tii j^nonnt piople "lull have mipartel to tliun r\un a glim 
monng of the r-alntan^e ot the npull^ mil- i ng cm! iml 
onnunal code ot laws on wlueli then being md wcU ire depend 
The c-'inniittees tt)o might, ^Yith no diud\antago to India, 
instead ol licing satished v ttli the imy ot a few puhlie woiks, 
Kf duloii'-ly made the mo-t oi on i,\eiy oei a-mn, -i^certain cx telly 
whit IS doing itli ■'pu t to Rail U uUs, I'vhethei tin e umh i-* 
likings are on thit cuinpr^hen lye sc ah, which is b -t ■'Uited t<j 
the commeionl to tlic bOeiil, tnd to the poliiioal u < , the mili- 
tary ) w intsot [mil i Opium r ultiv -ttmn thank to thcpoiUbihty 
ol the titide whi 11 m mnt ictujo_d,aud to tilt h t^hl y runancra' 
live jinci it has lung returned to those < oncerm d m the trvle, 
hi- h^cn ripnllv devciopt 1 Is there nopt* >s]ieet, !)v tlip combm 
ed tid ot irtihiial irrigation and <d H ul Jlonds, ot Ininging 
i ottoii and bugtr under more 1 'vuiabh cucuni'itantcs, 1 oth as 
to (|U ihtY quantity and <iHt, to tin th ur 1, to tin points 
ol Liub irkation ' Whth little lif'>iie- )ici raiv agncul'ural 
produce leit hci, m < oiis<<|uene^ ot the innilijlatiun o( lioi 
texhii tabn^s by th'^ suji rioi rheipnc-s of the Btitish inina- 
t (tuie- mu4 India b*^ stitmuai} with Ktiieiiu to tli^ 
rcmiimng staple (. oiuinodines on ’^hn h hei wcltar^ de- 
ne ndt The cise ot the ignum cultivation prnri tint, 
however ]Wt)udieed it inav be the eu-toni to i onsnler the 
nilive igmulturi-’'’, gam, (hit inpultm iiiotn*, muki > him 
as ready to ihvolojK tip pTviduetion at anv igneultnr il arti- 
d(, as the most corton-thiut) soul oi the Ai-inchester school 
could wi-h How IS it, that Amcrn a with the eoot ot labor 
extrcnielv high, hi-i walked ahead uf Bnti-h India sueoinjiktc- 
'* Iv an spate ot tL» chcipnesa ot labour nithodctt r uumtry 
Opium IS the sole exception to the sou noh tic^ ut th agricul 
tiiril in-iinctsof India yet it piuvc- amply tT^t vvh n routed 
by lemuiK ritive returns, md tolerably in vourablr cireumsjan< es, 
there is both great cksticitv, and great energy m the agiieul- 
tiu il (upabilitie- ot the people and country ot India 

Connected with an investigation ut these important consi- 
derations, would be the quebtion, what cheeks the flow of British 
capital to India '' Is the alleged want ot secnutj remediable ^ 
or in other wor'ls, are the Government measures and regulations 
at fault, Ol the character and institutions ol the people, and 
the ignuranee of capitahsts m England f 
The fipld widens and expands as one proceeds, ind we mnst 
confess, that the committees, if they put thui shoiihkis to the 
wheel, with a heart to do their duty , will find vbuqdance of 
important matters demanding their mvcstigition, far more than 
can be compressed, howcv ei ijketchily, witbm th< limits of a Rp- 
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“Article Close, however, wc cannot, xvitijout one 
rcnurk In the structure ol this colos'^al Empire, the nrniy is 
the iron column anQ ratter that torras the skeleton, and braces 
the whole vast edifice together it is tlieretore both its strength 
ami Its weaknesfc — its strength, if sound and well arranged its 
weakness, if tliere be faults m the casting and in tlie equihhrtum 
(){ the parts The question, whethei the armies ot Imlu 
should become m name, what they aie m tict, the armies ot the 
Crown, is one ot very grave moment n<tt Avith reiercncc to tla 
cliinge ot name, for tint in it=clt might be made a high com- 
pliment to the anniep who, on so many hird-l«)ugbt fiel'K, have 
home the Ro'yal rolurs to nctoiy , but with respect to tin 
organic changes whieb might follow the tr\n-,fei Managed 
VMth attention to the present Lonptitution ot these armies, niid 
to the ptculmUies of the i Jndltlon■^ d servKk, in Indn, the 
change might he highly advantageous tor England, and no 
detriment to Indm — on the contrary, a heneht But efiect- 
ed under any nanow spirit ot class or service jealom-y, the 
re&ult might be lapidij evil For England it ennnut but be a 
gieat (h advantage, in case ot necessity, tli it the Crown, instead 
of having the whole ot it-i armic>> trom whence to g< h ct instru- 
ments, bh( uld be Imiitcd to a t-mall poition, and that thui the 
count! V fcho’ild be deprived ot the services of trained and ex- 
perienced men. Because two-thirds of the Brit j^haimv, and afar 
iaiger prc(portioi|ot its artillery, axe designate 1 Company &troops 
It 18 evident thal, had the Indian armies been Koyalones, in the 
< oursc of relic fsl exchange-., and the like, there would have been 
now, m I isc of iLonihct with anv European Joe,raany an experi- 
enced ofheei avylahic in England — am itter of no small moment 
m every arm, »r of all trader, war is tb it in which expenenee 
is most indis] leasable, and usudly most dearly lioiight. Though 
devoted to India’s weltaie, wo are national enough to wish 
England to derive every possible advantage fiom this great 
school of soldiery , and provided this were not done at the ex- 
pence of the efficiency of the Indian armies, and of the good 
Feeling which fortunately pervades them, nothing but satisfac- 
tion Lould accrue from a measure calculated to improve the 
position of every man and officer in them, and to render avail- 
able to the Crown a greater mass of military experience AYiae- 
ly, generously, and judiciously, however, the measure must be 
Lamed out, otherwise the present anomalous arrangement is 
under present cireumstances best and safest- 

Instcfvdol entertaimng apprehensions that the interests of the 
Indian army would suffer by that body becoming an integral 
part of the Royal army, we anticipate the very leverse , and 
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are confident that m ca&e of war m Europo, her India-tramod 
ofiicers would ouamy an analogouB pobjtion to the Africa- train- 
ed ofhccrs of tho French army , and England would have as 
large a field from which to select the men of established skill 
and courage as i 3 enjoyed by any European state France 
mav boast of her Afra^n generals and ofiiccrb , Kusbia of those 
who have served in the rough school of the Circassian frontier 
and m Hungary , Auhtna ot the soldiery that saved the empiie 
when revolt seemed the spirit ot cvcrv pro\inc3 , but the men 
%vho ha%e fought against Afighans, who ha\0 shared in the 
bloody conflicts with fdeikhs, who have seen war m marshy 
Pegue, on the and plains ot the Pun^aub, and amid the iron 
ridges ot the Hindu Kush and the Sutkid lioh, need not hesi- 
tate to compare then apprenticeship to the profeosion of arms 
with those who lu the Westj have learnt thcir craft amul other 
nes and cncumstances The transfer of the army ol Imha 
to the Crown needs bow e\ er, a more i aretul disfj[Uisition , a mere 
casual notice in the midst ot other oubjicts cannot do tlie ques- 
tion lustiee, hn it doinands a grave, delihcnte, and irapirtul 
review of the whole eiicle ot its many most impuitant bearings 
and asMO lated ditheulties. 


Nott— O n a quc^tn ii lu^ohin^ nitftrteti »o 'sast nl uioiarntona aa that 

ti-fH D<i u] J 11 tin in I \ il ot the T I'.t ludia Compau'i s 4 hut* r it wnnis n< i, -^saiy 
tint 'le sbi uU pioiiuiditlv 1 rtorv oat loalPis, the iniudplt on 'ahii h t'lc 

4 n/ortl-i /^(di u. w s <>r]^ 3 iua.'l> » tal liblitJ, lalrnahnnit UaK tf^'D hitlifrtu ion 
diJct“J litdt piJiioiplo IS tilth 1/ liy Tlie Editor do^s not ajp<t with aJl tlio 
SI ntmiPnt-. t\prt sc , in the ana I - that an inserted in ite It becind to ho 

not OHt ot pUcL- to itproiludv bin aitli refemire to t'K pnecedm^ utieic, and 
to such as m IV hi n atf i ippi ir in our pa^e resjn ctmif tbt. qai^tiou ot tbe eliAtur, 
dportnnol the adiciUst aiiut tJut was pup-^id tu om hist ^siipUi — 

Of tlie nurnl prin ifl-s itiwliijifur R v )i wil le i ( i-'iirttl ; id' s*id in 11 (v 
plari ai la ttiM foUun me iwg tli > in- luftnientv ajj irint but tli rt* la on 1 1 it, in c ii 
I ii r TvitJi thib omtti 1 HI iJi \s i oiisili.r il of so ii i 1 1 in p rt i n In* tti Hj ut ill nl J 
Plat w< nijfil bi-ro lii t te i f * ^7 r is in in iiilt. liplili liji uIi t 1 itj 1 » ti u eiai/e in lu 
tui ! ot lb Rn t thue is hi I 'iiubL, th il th i] u k w tK d n hr ulll dp out ciaoj shuLI di 

iiMluntn b ul 01 iiiiou Ij thr J£i * /i e i in urgin of o > ponr loid tin I hr j porh i[h> tlip lust 

of lilt atanv nnun, aioetiDg t „ith t m it. uattohe .u oun cieirii art- ■^oTlty to l)H 

1(1 iierUl int > a pMtrustin iHil ii i Ihi mutiUu >ti if tle-r oien expi itiona icnipl a tiarmony 
oi orani a on Ipssct pu iiti ol faith la Ui irlT a t to be Cijn-Utid In hJI nliante upon th 
ill iraciei of our asson »u s iht w unducBs i f then jinn jpk« tiv- pn tv ol their inteiiaimB Hieir 
irneJ Bbptia i lu. athr thi p lOd of tin it f I1nn th gimral &jt om 1 1 rf their npniiii b ,iitU 
tar dm «e aru ir M >u th a barJi bhould enjirf+t iiluiiH If with ut n btriinC ibp ui dly u] on sue i 

quwt on ifl netissaiilv in Dhe the puttinj, 1 ih 1 1 uoTcl vutrstlon* fjr tiip reform nt ixi tin., 

iiilb it I* pistil li tint ditfeirsii wnierv lu iv woit b> Jiftenm rowli, tr wards tbe mm pud 
an 1 tbit ulidarent »eli nw» f ir th p-mi val it txi ( ip Imtet an y h< propounil d in th ‘si } upot 
by diftpieut I peup a of the wiiiu Rtf jrtn it <in V btlievo, that thu. bo fur from unj urni* tba 
val w of JUT work wiil gi ally titenl tl r sph ru of m uPlitJ 

On a qeesti n, or rather a multitadc 1 1 qnestionn, n spet tiOo which “ much may 
hi said on hndi sidt s ” we 5 je]u.ie that wc sViall best hilfu the objet ta fur wLii h the 
tcdmlla Krrini wat i rip oidH irojtttod, b/ aUowinp several honrst and ( anient men 
to I xpn Us tbcit opiniiim-, thouph then siutitpints should difl i wiiiU liuoi eath 
othir and all shoull ihfttt moic oi h ss tioni our oivti — Ei* 
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AkT a hi — Modnn Iifiha n skctJi of the sy^tnu of Cod 
Goternmeniy fo wiaih i', f at aunt of the No tit** 

ovd Nodi, tustihitit 7? T By ( r-tonjt Cnmyh 11, E'^q , Bengal C tvd 
&er} ire Londtnu John Nurraq, AJb<-)narlt~st) eet 

A Ri'ioK or pamphlet on LiJia, or on any part of it, written 
■v^ ith an\ degree ot QtruraLy or witlj any pretension*^ to fctyle, 
Would be almost cerUm to < ommand a ftir proportion of atten- 
tion at the pTe-(nt juneturc It a elerk at tht India House, who 
had hardly been out ot the sound of Bow BlIIb loi the last ten 
yoirs, were, bv permission ot the Couit ol Hirectora, to compile 
% few chapters on Modem In<]ia liora the reuirJs ot the India 
House or wero m aristocritic tra\cller to t^i\o to the world hi^ 
jinpri.b'Jions ot our admiiii’'ti it ion 'isgxtbeted fiom a tour in the 
Hpper Proymeeb, during ihe e^dd neither were a philanthro- 
pist to con^iirp up a dr* irv piituic ot misrule or a gne'vance- 
ruouger skUfully to distoit tacts in twooi thifc hundred pages, 
the puhhcation in cich instance woidd nut fail to attract 
a certain amount of notice But her*- we ha\e a goodly volume 
of "iSd pages, toiuhnig on every topic ot past or present in- 
terest in the history ot the Company on wliirh intonnation 
is now (Icbiralde and coinpiloil from documents published 
imder odicul aiictiun and set utf by xstyh, which though 
not whi 11} taultjess lu v' r u i ines or re[iels 

Wc deem it tnc more incumbent on ub to notice Mr Camp 
bell s book at thjp present inneture boiause the unnmr in win li 
1 oa been handled hitherto, may ]ai -iblv coniey to rcadeis at 
a distance an erraneoiis notion ol it_ coiitcnts, Mr Cam[»bcll 
has attacked tbrindian Kewspaper Fre-s and the Indian IS ews- 
papers, in a bym\, haie retail itc<I on Mr Campbell let the 
notice accxirdM to the touitli estate in India, does nut, ineludmg 
the objectionable foot-note about Juti Persad, which every 
one must allow shoul I never have been written, fill more than 
tliree or lour paffcs oi the yolumi Leiving therefore the 
Indian New spaper Picss to fight its own b ittles m its own wav, 
we proceed at on< e to -line} some oi tlie inteik.stmg topio 
groiipe I together by Mr Campbell 

AA'^hen an Indian jiroie-aional author fhallenges attention, bv 
a voluminous work on India, we naturally inquire what arc 
hia credentials '' A\ here did lie gam hib inlurmation In what 
departments ha'a he served ■' is he one of the “ crack. coUectorb 
and “^‘capital district ofhrcrs’' or has he delighted to pore over 
old Sansciit in script ion- and Persian parchments *' Docs be 
favour the Ononfai or the English sysiein of educating the 
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liatucd ^ It- he Thtlju ntift tti/s an Ar^s ^ A north-west min ora 
Bengali One ui the old or the new school ^ An anewci to this 
will DC rcidily given. Mi George CampbcU came out to this 
country just nine years and a half ago Having paa^ed roUege m 
about hve montha he proct^eded to the Uiiper Brovin ces, where 
lie was employed hrst under the Lieut -Gov ernor and latteily 
under the Lahore Boird, in the Cis-Sutlej provinces, a locality 
which — cum pi iH) ng soiuG of the most remarkable tenures in 
India, the pertect vilhiro ciunmunitics, — when brought under oui 
exclusive management atlcrJed him ample opportunities foi 
the observation oi that curious Bpectaclc, the junction of the 
old and the new regime Mr Campbell, v\ e should state, is 
known to possess a strong turn tor the exact sciences, and m 
excellent head for Law We = 2 »eak with a well-grounded con- 
fidence, when we eiy that liad Air Cmipbell been destined /or 
the llngh'^h Bar, he um-t hive gone some w ly towards makm^ 
the taiinly narac, already illu-tiatc 1 by his uncle to assume Ur 
place m foieuaic aunaL by tlK ;ide at other well-known 
di rolfL Lut his tat^ led him to India, before it 
could be ascertamed wlut dcgice oi legal eminence he could 
have comjiaRsed, and he is now known to the Indim authorities 
IS a man ot great energy, consider iblc experience, md original 
views, while to the geucril reader ho is. not ,v holly unknown 
as the writer nt the Ictteis signed L( oh,oviisT, pubh-hed 
throe ypai- ago in the Moiii^sdch * 

We have he.ard it whisper^’d m -gme ipiirte^b, that tho stvh 
of the volume betore us is ut)t t (|ual to that oh Iho&e celebrate d 
letters. Without at once pionoLinemg liow fan the'c allegation^ 
liny be corrc' t, v\ c will fir-t mpnie into tlje circ unittanccs 
undci -which the letters and tin look were verilly written 
Tlic cnsifa which dic-w forth Li omimisi, though hiralv to he 
iorgotten by our readers nixy br bnifiy udvcitcd to A ficr< c 
and important -war was going on hi tween the parimount power 
and its worthiest foe The two nval anuic^ had just been 
engaged in a bloudv'- but indecmve battle A toitre-'S, a-i 
celebrated as Bhurtpore, had just falhn, after a protracted eictri 
The eves of all India were fixed on the plains between the 
Chenab and the d hclum In one pirt of the picture there 
wor an enemy united by a nation il -<piiit, such as we had ne* er 
yet encountered combining the appucntlv discordant elements 
of strict discipline, loose morals, an 1 hot fanaticism, and iidi d 
by resources, mysterious in their ougin, and unknoun in their 
extent. On the other sidt* was a British army, higldv crj^uippc d 
and admirably appointed, which bmned to avenge the bloody 
day of Chilhanvvvlla The prize for which thesi, two opponents 
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woro contending, wo* a province, not so fertile, perhajis, as some 
ut onr oldei acq^uuitions but atill oi CTeat prorait^c, to which, rc- 
markubic tor ita climate, position, and cultu ating population, tUo 
OYC8 ot statesmen, ot captains, jnd of admuu'iti'ators had beiJi 
turned with many an anxious glance Lastly, to complete the 
picture, we had a Dohleiuan ot barcl> one year’s Indian ox- 
jtent.nce, but with the heid to contrive and the hand to 
execute gre it tilings, wbn, tearing no respon«>ibility, was quietly 
•waiting until events nngbt enalAo him to carry out a measure, 
which, after the trial ol three vears, expediency cannot question, 
nur the atnetest morality condemn But at that moment the euc- 
CCS9 ot tlie General, and the intention'^ ot the head ot the Govern- 
ment, were entirely inatteia for Bjieculation Just tlien afipear- 
cd a senod of Ictteis, m quick Mitcesbion, ehotvmg their wiiter to 
pOfcsesH an intimate knowledge of the Sikh character, of the 
tenant propiietora, and of the caj) ibihticB of the tract on both 
bide'' of the Sutlo} Coudenbod, \igorou'i caraeiit and animated, 
till '■e lettu'* contmued to pour forth on the importaut subject 
a flood ol infonnation nut attainalde eke whore There wa^, 

evidently, no attempt to ( ram for the oeui&ion Tlie writer had 
dcilt with Jat ague ul tun d", and he knew their value as rciit- 
piyere he liil ej^K'ken familiarly wuth grey -bearded Sikh 
suldicro, and he 'toret.aw that, under gcK)d management, tliey 
might be indut cd to settle down quietly in then villages 
he hid eurvcMj^ ^lie ixtent oi our iroutiei, and he buw 
that the tune hid come for one de'^tsiye step Writing fiom 
the lulncas ot fcuow ledge, gradually acquired and carefully 
digibted, he hia no need to ret< r to statements, to compare 
authorities, to ^cigh discrepancies, to reconcile dibcordant facts 
He was on the n>»t, am (1st the bustle ol preparation, on a dis- 
turbed fionlicr *at an important cn^is Could another Pun^aub 
emerge from the ocean and become tlic Beene ot two exciting 
cinipaigns, E( oNovti'ST we doubt not, would be ready with 
another eerie'- But it is one thing to wiite as the spectator ot 
1 great war, md another to condense from a dozen different ac- 
counts oral ami written, the extcm-iye subjects of revenue, civil 
and ciimmal administration, in the four 1‘rcbidcnciea of India 
A minute research into lacts, a laborious inquiry into the 
various theoncs concerning rent-payers and rent-takers, a (on- 
densation of documeutn procured from the India House, and 
of seLcted papers pubhbhed by the Governments of Agra 
and Bengal are not things likely to improve or embellish 
style hlorcov er a w^nter cannot be alwav e straining after effect, 
aud cniDg uttcianee to sharp and pithy eonteiiff s throughout a 
whMe volume The diffciencs between Mr. Campbell as 
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Econoaiist, and Mr Campbell as a reguhr author, is no more 
than what might have been expected trom the nature ot their 
different tasks. But in the lolumo before us, barring a lew 
blenur^bee, Mr Campbell is always clear, always logical, and 
soraf' times eloquent , anti we hope, prescntlv» to put beioro our 
readers a selection or two from the more attractu e jnrts ot his 
\olume, which shall fully convince them that Economist has 
not forgotten his cunning 

It xa no unplea&ing tabk to trace throughout tUe volume 
before us, the views held by its author on Mnous stock 
Indim subjects, which hive divided, and mnst etdl divide, all 
residents m India, who take any interest at all in t)io welhue ot 
its inhabitants Mr Campbell is equiUy removed, as it aji- 
poars to us, from the class who see in m English edue^tion, m .in 
clectnc telegraph, in a line of railway, and in mumcipil insti- 
tutions, (good things in their wav,) an adetiuatc remedy tor all 
feocial ills, and from tint clast,, which vt one stage ot its cvis- 
tencG would have retained Sutti and saenhccs it Sangor, and 
at anothci would idolize and cxilt the old native clnractci, nid 
think th it rvots could never be hapjiy, e veep r under the good 
old rule Mr Campbells sympathies arc evidently with ten mt 
riiknatort, good bird- working village compiimities, uetne 
Pont^hes, aud able-bodied thannadars He has no regal d for 
o\er-growm zemindars, whose veiy ninic, whep translitcd into 
Englibli, 13 an imposition on the public, and who ba\r appropri- 
ated to tbf lubcUcs all the good things of ow/aership, without 
touching, even with then finger, any one of itsMuties, Tc'-ted 
nohts time-honoured pnvileges, u''urpation sanctioned by pre- 
bcription, whrn inlorfrrmg m any way with j|thQ comfort of 
the agncultun^t find with lura no iavour F is no idmircr 
of men who wall not wuik, and is much more lender to v Jat, 
even ibougb he should t< 11 lies in a good-hnmom^-d way, th in 
to a Kajput spoiled by prosperity, though the latter, to the c) ea 
ol an enthusiastic admirer, should exhibit a manly bearmg and 
a clmalrous spirit On educational oucations, Mr Campbell 
looks to tho village Eominie and the V einacuLr schools, and 
would educate the more aspmng student, by a course of useful 
science, for which he conceives the natural temperament to be 
singularly fitted, rather than let loose on the country a host ot 
young Hindus, steeped in Bacon and Milton, but destined to 
prove inefficient mmistcnal officers and inexpert thief-catchers. 
Young Bengal would clearly be no fviourite with Ml Camp- 
bell, and had he had any experience of the creature s.upsrart 
pretensions, offensive 6eU-coniplacency,and down-n^ht lU-brecd- 
ing, he would baie been more than ever confirmed in his vicwa. 
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A <it aire to rcJace the hurJen of tilx^tlO^ uu the i} ot-', per\‘\ih 
ihc booi ibJ tliF would be eifocted, he rfays, weie we to make 
miue mdepeudent atutea contribute to the d< lencc ol our 
natural tiouticr, and ti> the m*>ty of tiom external 

agj^res&icn , oi would hu\e b(en clbLUd long ago, hid we nut 
bLOU needles liidulgi-nf b> th < i upanti of ni t-tno tonurog, 
and m tln» way ahcnatid 1 ikh- ur lupocs Not thit he would 
interfcie with the lU'-t and ica-iontble tlamis ot luthiul ''Ci- 
^ant 3 ol former Go\crnmenta, or with grant® devoted to leligi- 
ou' or dunUhlc pinpi-e- oi with tho leprescntatnc'S of a 
icullv ancient Knd^.1 uri>toi ru y but he w oidd luiv c til i8®ign- 
nieiu^ to the Buckin_.h oi oi the La&t, to the “tiddler ind 
hulFiion ot some Dneatal dyna-^tv to couitezin-i and ladts, 
and pimpoicd iaiuartv,t, twept into tho coffers of the 
Tred,®my 

In thi Court'', c-pt I j illy in the Civil C mit-', ^Ir Cimphcli 
hds great loum l»ii napincmeiit, and in ah he write^j 
ilierto ii3 a laaiiile tlendeuev to u-'sei'^ lb i laiuis of siuiple pn>- 
( edurc, '•oiinl liw, iiid subAantial lu-itiee, oylt* the btnimng 
liter ti chuji aliT^ , ind the iiunute oh ervauee ni turm^, wliieh 
are '^o ipt to mark the dii.i'iion® of unproft^nun d lawyer^, HUeh 
jv our end ]u On tbi-> Milueet there is a verj yaluahle note 
drawn up whde Mr C impbell waa mthia country, whuK ahowa, 
how in cimI '•uiLt lu nun regulation jirovinccs, a luelgc niiy get 
rid of eni uui!>ri rg forma, masbes <'t irrelevant licts, and the 
vvViolc tube ot p ote®-iunal mguca mis-calLd Vakila, whu-'C sole 
oLjtct i*. In make muncj , darl en the eati , and myotify the preaid- 
ing ufheer IVlenj who an iign tbe elcnsion® of Companj s dudgcs, 
should mike sj/nic illon into i >r tbe difheultic-i experienced, 
nhen the Jl n "usi-tv of a set of low, cunning, ‘ brokers in 
htigatiun,'’ IS lue native'- call them, who are prepared to asoert 
anything, and to deny, on principle, even the plamcbt, clearest 
anl riimplebi;. laetb, advanced by thcir opponent 

The main axiuias of INlr Campbells social and internal philo- 
sophy, arc, as we luteqwet them, that we ought to preser\c jea- 
lously the mtere-ts of village communitie&, tlut we should not 
commit om^clve® to any decisive measure m revenue, before we 
have well a'-ccrtained our ground tliat m police matters we 
should endeiTour rather to ditectthe guilty, than bo excessively 
apprchen^iv c of the safety of the innocent that mild timid, and 
norv eless judges who think that all policemen are praetibcd tor- 
turers and that all dacoitu are unfortunate yiUagcirs against whom 
the policenien have a giudgp, should find no resting place m a 
judicial cntcheiry that oui buaineh* la to lake the natives aa we 
find them, to give them free scope for the development of their 
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natural abilities, their ijuickness of apprehenBJon, their leathueea 
of hand, and their power to do much with small means to 
a\ail ourselves of their services in those posts, which ihe oapa- 
cit) of the low-bom to suit themselves to lughcr dirties, on ibics 
them to 611 with success and to abandon the preposterous no- 
tion that they can readily be converted into belf-govtinmg 
Anglo-Saxons a notion against which Sir T Muuio long snioc 
warned all Presidents of the Board of Control, and on which 
the Da 6/ Ntn^;, and some othci English papers, seem deliber- 
ately bent. 

Kot kbs interesting is it to mark the merd ot praibo or c en- 
sure which hlr Campbell awirds to cevcral in the long hnc ot 
“ProconBul on ProcuUsul” arren H isting« is a n in, win, 
thwarted by couneiUois and nppo-^. d by t^ic 8 npreinc tourf 
held enrrett views regarding intern d adlaml^t^^Uon 
dcavoured to do Ins <lut^j and met w ith jicisLCutioa lu icturn 
and it la nut uninstruetive to ob one Jiow in litc years the 
tide has turned bumewhat in Ha-ting- fivour, md jos- 
tle e i* now done to his large local experience, Iiw nnelnirkinu 
firmness, and Ins statC'nL.m-hkc views Lord Comw ill's 
a pbilantliropip old gentleman, who d' alt m iiupisiig 
gcuoralitie' 5 , and thought that a land-owner in one of oiu m J- 
iand counties at home, and a zeni’.idu m i Bengi ’ di-tria, 
Weic m» n east in the biUU iiinuld But ho Lijcw what nr w i" 
about, when ho had to deal with Tjur tpeans '\nd duo leknow- 
leilgment is given to tlic siuolss oi his va 'ous cnaetm^-nt 
anil general idmun&tratiTe Pleasures Lord deignmouth dd 
wbat men m thi- eountrj are constantly forgetting it i their 
duty to Jo, and that is, he gave a iair chan e the nieasurt^ 
involved an Ike peipetoal -i^ttlement, whcii unec ittcvo* abb 
although he had been -troujly 02)pooCLl to that mea&ure (jctorc 
it had passed Li t ali tunction incs high an<. Vv , tollo v the 
c'^' ample ol this high-tnmded, honourable, aud cxe Ueut mui It 
IS fair, that while auy debated measure is etill unbiassed (lOveru- 
ment bhoiild j,iv 0 to jiublie seiiauts an ojipuituni j oi '•tituig 
their views for or against the [iroposal ibit the oidei once 
issued, the fiat om o passed, the Draft Act once beeomi guoj 
hw, it is the imi>emivn doty of every man, whatever be Lis 
views on the exjicdieHLV ot the ineisuri not to cast unite u- 
nients 111 the way of its working, nor to encourage tu uut! i 
hand or factious op^iosition on the part of n itives easily hi by a 
'siipeiioi, but bv every ineias in bis power, uad by jione-t ind 
hearty co-operaiion, to allow tlie obuoMous ordonyiayicc decent 
chance ol success We pass over the mfernal and external 
policy of hubsequent Govcmors-General, until wo come to Load 
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TTiHinm Bentinck This nobleman, though regarJod by Mr 
Cinjpbdl as crotch etty, and m eome things impracticable, rcceiTes 
amide justice m the volume before ue, for the depth, solidity, 
mi cAcdlenue ot hi'^ reforms In hiB time all fees or commiSbiuns 
vrere aboli-hed merit icwarded, natiTCS largely employed, 
educational establishment^ founded, cmirts simplified, a detective 
police orgamred lor thugs and dauniis, vcxvtious transit duties 
ftbolifcheib And administrative reform promoted in all quarters 
This to Bav nothing ot the one grand act, the abolition of 
Sutti, IS a verj fair catalogue of improv ements, to be handed 
down to posterity, iii connection nith one man, ind must place 
"Lord ’’yVilUani fir^-t in the ranh^ ot Anglo-Indian reformers. 
'With Lord William cnd« our financial proqienty Lord Auck- 
land was a nnld and paternal Grovernur but his amiability was 
closely allied to nliat termed by philosophers the adpeent 
vjct of neaknese Ltad Ilnrdingo ua^ with the exception of 
fijs regard lor oducatnin, a fightm.r man, f-cut, by the good 
turtuue of the Company, to gave thor einpir< at a critical 
period Lord Lilenborough, we mu'^t give m Mr Campbells 
own words After admittuig hl^ talent and nbibtv, and illow 
ing that he did much to infu-e energy and methml into nub- 
ordinate ds partmeul'-, tliat he abolished vexatious duties in 
Bombay and Mwlrv^ and consolid itcd the sjatemot CuBtuius, 
Mr Campbell aa Vs — 

fi t I 6 '^a at f a ti UP so sIy aod itoona firata ah< wed ao 

ueh 1; M ai 1 i jisonal bo^tuity tn tlm tivil eniplo}( if Uia Rtrito 
adid t > I iK 1 fo'*'/ f ' ripur onji ht rt Hnd uiipm!! table in nova 

tmn- £,pit. fiLn\ dil^’-e U m fllne "r t, ]a t,,' ii man^ iiien di tinRuisbbd 

I foiviu i eiwuca t d Id 11 o n v=t iini on uit ] oaia bo many men -u+twlv 

inevppj jf-mud but biHungio^li*. J bv Lis ituj eiuil wloin and favior, alter the 
iTiflnnei oJ capnCiuii auto la d>i ot'-J cn murh o| ]jis alteuliou to 

j HTip «ir um t’ucc and jiaCfeeut and coutnveu to eflert all the evil so 

It whil” be had ntt tune to niituxe U good purth ot t is prcjeol- 

II at Loin a 1 iIk&o cauboa be |iili8p did more harm than good 

arc indu'^ed to think, that in the atoye estiinate and m 
other or casional mention of Lord Ellenborougb, full lU'^tice is 
not done to Ihit. nobleman s gre^t discernment as a statesman 
lie saw the coming events even before the ir shadows announ^’ed 
them, and theie can be no doubt, that, eccentric as ho was oc- 
casionally and often unjust to djstingm-bed men, ho manifested 
groat insight into character and capacity, and detected sharn‘> 
with abtoni^hiny corroctnesa But he made fearful Iiavoc of 
the acting allovranccs” ut coyeniintcd ufficei^ and this fault, in 
Mr Campbeire ove^, is not eatilv piidoned 

We ob^'erve, tliroughout, an imhcatiun m Mr Campbell, to 
place men, regulurly hied to cud businei?^, and master© of all 
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Kamuto mternai details higher m the Beale ot Cio\eiuois, than 
men dustinguibhed by stnkin^ pohtual or diplomatic betMces. 
In this he has onr entire sympathy and hcirty concurrence 
Tu this day, in England, amongst all per'-ons who aftect the 
slightest knowledge of Inchs there is a tendency to think 
that no man can attain to real eminence m the service, unleoa 
he has been either a readent, an em oj , oi an amha'^sadoi The 
pomp and circumstance, as well as the hicdi emoluments ot the 
office, haye something to do with tins. “^cott intioduces Mi'-s 
Julia Mannermg as reminding her f ither, tin Colonel, of the 
times when they had their own cbapl un at the “ Residency 
and Sftmcthing of the tamf feeling exists now CVicntal di- 
plomacy, fights ot eleiihanti and tigcis ceremonious meeting'*, 
durhare, im^ioging lied up with til\cr thicad, xcpic- 

sentati\es ot Mogul eoyereigns aid great Maliiatta Jlousts, 
wi-ic Mzirs with old saws on then lipi*, ini]>ortant slate scuct'-, 
female fat ourites, whogoieiu th^ leiguing priiu c, hv thepowci 
ol their clnrni^ as well a-' 1 } tiue U mimnc tact and <iuicKncsv, 
mumuth, ^uddfes, f^tfAhah, and all the othci high sounding 
plirascology — these are the -vauoiH lojucs to tlic ^tudv ot whnh 
the best JCU3 ot a mans Ide may be wortUilj demoted, and 
which may lead him, at Icngtli, to P ircll House oi ti ' Gumdy, oi 
to a place m the Supreme Council AVe cntiuly agree with Air 
Campbell, m thiuLmg that a tboiough Lno^vlcdge ot all the 
details ot internal administiation gues ibc best sccmity 
iui a man’s efficiency is head of a large piotoncc oi 
Governor of a Presidency A nnn like All Thoma-.on is worth 
all the Politicals m the woikh A man like (Air John Eiw- 
pence, regularly “ bred to the trade,’ loboi rowan expression 
iruin EcoN 03 risT, wiU do more to org inize a good in 

a new and splendid aciinitition, than the bt t Pcrsirtu scho 
lar, or the mo-^t experienced d]}domatisf 

AYo are not sure that we r^uite igrco williAIr Cimphcll, m 
what appears to us, his opinion of the relative merits ot two 
great Indian Governors, Alunro t».nd Llphm'donc- That opi- 
nion, it IS true, 19 nowhere fully or torcibly exnicsoed but 
from scattered passages, and noU< es of citlicr, we arc m- 
clmed to flunk that he pi ices Elphinstone above Munro 
Certain it is that he deiers to Elpliiu&tunc’'^ views on revenue, m 
the same manner as a joung nicmher ot the Hou-.e ar borne 
might deter to an opinion expressed hi the late bir K Ikcl Cut 
he directly impugns the concctnci-s, ot Alunro’s views on 
revenue matti.rs m the Aladras Presidency A writer must 
have great confidence, who Jiould venture to lircik a Ume 
with a man whose knowlelgc was drawn fiom the foiiotain 
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head, T\ho^o tjpen^nce had been attained by an liabitnal jnti,r- 
cou] Hc, for mouths together, with yiUagers m the Bararuahl or 
the jungles ot Canara, and whose opinions, on delicate point* 
oi re\ennc, <tre, to this day looked on with adanration b> able 
members of the Madras We have, howe\er, neitliei ihe 
time nor the minute knowledge sufficient to go into the matter at 
issue betw een Monro and hies “ wrong-headed” board, whose cause 
Mr Campbell manfully e«ponfcCs we mu -it be permit- 

ted to tijiiuk that ^lunro, as i Go\ a nor, bears away the palm, n(»T; 
nifeicly from Illphmitonc,bnt fiom evrry other Taember ot either 
the CjmI or MilitaiT Sctmcc, who became a Governor, being 
uau iG del V in India. \ perbon ot whom thcmottbnliiant orator 
ul die daj s ud. that Europe liud not produced a more aeeompbsh- 
ed 'stafe-mtii, nor Iniha lertilo in h'^roes, a more skilful soldiei, 
who-e n inn+c* are models of uffif lai coinjioBitiou, who 10 looked 
wu by lyoT'- to tins day as their fathej, who-^ doings m the held 
With raw leiie'’ contemptible means, and msuftieicnt supplier’, 
diew flum one ot his most distingm^ht d eolempoiarieb a tri- 
bute of honest ulmiritum to ^ Tom JIunro the mastu- 

jteMw/ “ who was rijually it home and m hie plue, wliethei 
he cfuuh i the c mI adr um^ration of the Presidency, nr m his 
iiwn u inlv and open fi'lnon, cnticised the military upei-ations 
of the girat cajitiiii to the great i aptain himself— has eurdy 
clanno to a ran* i'p the Iiidixn giHerv ot worthies, winch die 
hardly pu =* vv^d by h ’'phin''tirne, by Hastings, or by Cine 
T*) a<’t' ir^ T lo w, in cc^^iun, all the aarjuus subjects, 
w hioh hat e been, LilfuUy gionped, and lucidly ariange'l, by ilr 
t'anipbed, aoui<|l be too gteai a task This would lead ua into 
c\u) topic ui inieie-^t wlu< h, tor the la^t ten or twenty ycai^, 
has bien vuion-'y dis* a<=sed m eieiy oftcial circle, or forinod 
ih ' E-t'plt nn’^i'^'* for agitation by the pre^-s We thall theietore 
enijtf^nt ourseic^ with brieflv enumerating the mam features 
ot he book, and Ti;ser\e fei more piolongcd notice two or 
three point- which seem to po-sess geneial interest A 
lucid cLetch of vauoii'i tribes of Hindus, with thwir in- 
stitutions and settlement m the Upper Pronnees, clears 
the way for a sketch ot the counfry and the people, as we 
found them and affords Mi Campbell scope for displaying hia 
knowle<lgc of ihe social charaeten'-tics of the Iimdus ind 
Mohammedans of Kortliem India, with whom his tune of 
service has b,,eii chiefly spent This chapter will be found to 
contain n fan a^.-d candid estimate of the good and bad qualities 
ot the natn es, m which full allowance is made for the kmdly 
fcelmga which actuate them, m regard to the treatment of poor 
relations, and no di">guise is cast over the general want of truth- 
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fulness, wliich is our Tvoi«t opponent in every reform ^^ext 
Lomeg a dnpter, written on the ^O'eat principle, that before wc 
e-m ihoroujrbly under-'tand the uatiiro of our present rule, and 
llie f^fiieTal »79teni ot onr ndnimi'>tTation we must have some 
acquaintance with the kentv which the formei masters of 
India had lelt u^, with the foiindationB on which we ha^o 
leaicda souieivlut complicated i-h uctur6,and with the machmciy 
* »)f natue Goaernments, iilucli we vanoudj adopted oi d^^pikcd 
Our < xteiTuil jailicy, and tlie cunr c of our internal lelonus and 
improvcmcnis, arc cliseut“cd m tw o clnptrrs more One ( haptcr 
is ar corded to th< Gui erniucnt, i-^ it nuw evi-tt, undci tlie last 
Chartci, and anothci to the ti unin^, <[ii iliii( itiun^, charaetei, 
pv iml cffiaciic'' , md mih ot the eoieiuntid and uncot euanO 
ed semcc'? hut ai^^o ot the otfu cm of tlio police ind h venue 
ekhildisihim ni^ Tn< i!4'3ptLM uuu liiii^ im througli the land 
revenue in ever) Pie^nlency im ludiut^ the 1 itely-^cttlcd Pun- 
jil), and il c othei ouices of laco u eut tlic opium, 

the cx<iee the salt tax, and tin niimn id lifions itlordcd hy 
btimp'^, tribulcs, or lo il taxc'^j Ft i n i diaplcr the lub- 

tury ot our hnancial jiO'^itjon ttic -’tudont ot Indian kiduci ts 
willkiinthi (uif^in ot oir ^ National debt and t lie *5010 ot 
ilie balance bhtet a-, it noi, is, an 1 li w di der£\e inatduL tor 
hope in the ]mtuic thirem dMiUjed P,vo ihqteris nioio 
eiokc the hook One itui s the c and ci jmiFjal aduimistrat on, 
the ottier the F-^c-tem nt t ivd jidtrc, and we vt^pturc to piophcsy 
tint llie st lUatie^ ot criuic, and tl e det uls ol niu polwe managi- 
ment, wiUnotbethc IcJst lUteie-tmg to the Fngli^^li reader at 
liomc Tt n of com-* not to ho imagim d, tliat i ‘ di uhnp- witli all 
the ahoie varied auhp„i i he author < m t tik with tin* tulnesg ot 
eonfidener, wliKh eirclul pcrM/nal cvaminatiou and prr longed 
intercourisc alnnc can wtrrvnt But tlie tl ory whvh pci- 
vadcs his bonk IS, that in ejulc ot local ^llf^ere^( c.**, lor which 
he 18 dispobcd to make allowrnee, a vJtnVmg eimilaiily in 
general matters chiiactenscfc the t-oeiil ystem ot India, eten m 
localities and amonget tribes remote from each other Bearing 
this m nund, as well as the fael, that ISir V impbcll s experience 
lies mainly m the countries between the Jumna and the Sutlcp 
the leader, to whatever part of India he may belong, will find 
much to interest, much to instruct, and aa a natural con-ie- 
qnence of th^. comx’rehi nsi\e (baricter ol the book, soim thing 
ocLasionally to be questioned He wiU re id a gnat dc J 
that bears the imfragable cvidmcc ot personal enquiry ind 
local inveetigation and a great deal more, that shows the piin'» 
taken to arrive at accurate mtormation, b) recourse to authentic 
docuiupnK He wdl, m short, find to hie hand the most copi- 
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rju'i dc tills of the present Government of Indn, packed into 
tlie sniallcbt compa-^b and explained m the cluuest manner 
On no points does !Mr Camjibell 8 txpeiicnce enable him to 
‘■peak, with more cfFoct thanonthc revenue a f' stem of Xoithern 
Jndia In fact, the chapters on the revenue will be, to the Indian 
othcidl at least, the most mttieBlin^ of the book, Tney evince 
that sound knowledge of tho lutt principles of Bcttltment- 
imking, vihich proven that its ])Ossc'>3or can both settle ’ a 
vilKco feat I'^tact only and write a good book. Light is tlixowa 
un that troublesome cj^ue^tion, to the ownership of the soil, 
which h is been bo repe itedly discu^'^ed, not merely in minutes 
and reports, and ncw-paiier i ontiuvcibies but even m Indian 
novela, and it is satisf o toiilv Ind down, that various piopiictarj 
lights do exi-t toj-cther, and that ‘ (hfhieiit pciaons maj have 
‘ duhrent lights, duties oi ]uni]ege'j, in the same thing or undei 
* tljv. eame mine ’ The ae diltf rent kinds ut tenui ta and rights, arc 
then divided into four kinds, cvv.lu no oi jaghinlarb ortnbuiaij 
ebicl^, and the mode in whi< li ie\ enue is eullcctcd, eitbei honi 
a villige community undci one head man, or from a pci feet 
vilhgc eumnmmtv, demoei d t, heh-g<iverniuii, and a model to 
all bcttlement nun, or from i vdhge zemindar, or fium tho 
zimindai of a dittriet, who^e pos® s•^lons^nly be a^ largt as tlie 
tlmnnah oi the /dlih it, is then dosciibod with iliainess 
and prec'-ion as thcro is no ]»umt by wliioh Mi Camp- 

boll t poweib, a* 0 1 Indun aitlini,au liettersot oil than by tbo 
tcvenuo av bit m, got in th it ^v stoin tliore is nutliing which is more 
attnetne than h’s oLiboratt do'-oriptutn ot viUige euminuniticj, 
liom their impc^toct tuim under a liuid man, whether he be 
known a?. Vatd W Mundcl, nr MoL • luva, the HvU g’-o'^n, 
i\ cll-developed, a^d mnietiioal e(m''titution, where the v ap- 
point thf ir own^ lan igei-., and icknow ledge a due sense oi ret- 
jionrfibiiitv (hi this Utter tubjeet the author is mtirely at 
home lie speaks and wntCb as i m m who his conversed with 
lUncheSjinstiuo'^ed Tillage accountants watched the progrebt ot 
agiiculture, and even attempted it as in amateur, adjusted 
buundarv disputes arranged raasbes of lecordb, touched the 
luvcnuc due on account ol Government to the last coinio, 
and rcgaided with a jealous eye the entrance into a vil- 
lage, happy and united, uf a stranger who would bow there 
the elements of diocord, litigation and decay In no work 
that we know ot, have the pc< uliar characterifetn oi these 
remarkable constituencies been di. pitted with so true a pen- 
cil, and i^n such appropiiate colours Every remarkable fea- 
ture of the village community is pnurtrayod to the life 
Thfir vaiious degrees oi etrength and stability th u mai- 
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•sellout. cobeRion the organization which remamod unimpair- 
ed, whole successive invaders overran the provincet, ond the 
Mahratta ca\ahy made forays up to thoverv walls ut Delhi 
the corn lands and the pasture grounds^ on the boundaries ot 
which many a bloody nffmy ha» taken place tbr interior 
survey of the village, whieh recordt mmutcly the dimensions 
of every -fielJ, the name ot every proprietor, and the nature 
ot the \ariou8 soils the rcgistiy of rights whieli enables the 
revenue officer to decide, at a glance, any point eventually 
disputed the village banker, who lias no landed interests, but 
who soon finds, that capital, under ^ny tircum stances and m 
any community , is strength the village in counlauts, who have a 
thrce-fold duty to iiertorm to CrO\ eminent, to the proprietors, 
and to the tenants the ^vatcin in short which aims at a middle 
rourbe, and studiously avouh the inconvenience of dealing with 
each individual cultivatvu and tho error of throwing too 
much power and jnfluGn< e into the hinds oi a siuglc land-hohl- 
ci the [Oint le^’pou'.ibilit/ and flu cumnum advantage — all 
thi'^ and a great deal more ]« so clcarU forth in the volume 
before us, that it ought to leave no emjuiiLr into our iCveuuo 
syfctem, no young civilian conimcm mg bi'j work, luy cxcu-tc 
Im not tlmrougblv mastenog tin subj< it Tet it mav be neces- 
sary to warn some persons igunst mtemng fiom the picture 
drawn by Mr Campbell, that tlietc commi nitu s would be 
willing to undertake a mint re^^ponsibilitv , in t-ubjeets othci 
thin the timo-honorcd land-tax Becau'^c IVIr Campbell biis 
dt'-covcied a lematkable re&ctnbKucc between a Jat village 
and an Anglo-Saxon V ill ige (pagt )2j, h t lUi person nuagme 
that he will hud it an ca y ta^'k to iiupl int in n Jat connnuni- 
ty the energy, the self relimci and the sdt-government of an 
Englibh corporation We aie r^uitc ci rtain tr nn other ptrtb of 
the work, that Mr Cuupbcll would the fir^t pei-on to 
protest against anv such inli renre The reason ol the thing, to 
a person who knov’^s anything ot the native character, oi who 
interpretb tliH volume u’ th cuuiinon candour, 13 not far to 
seek The land-tax, in the eyes of a good J d, or indeed of 
anv other decent cultivator, is the mdefeasihlo, imineniorml, 
right of thf paramount pouci It the part of a good ^ubjeet 
to pay it with rcodincbS, bo li he not excessive, as a tiibuU ot 
obedience and an expiCcsiun of good will Where communi- 
ties, hound togetker perhaps, by the ties of caste, and cor* iml\ 
by mutual interest, hive been u^cd to the agennes of Pimclies 
and Lum^irdurs, from time out ot mind, it ic no wonder 
if a Government, anxious to adopt md improve the lc«t instru- 
nients oi the native system, ran manage to make a-'vOf lationa 
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hive tliCfcC to ■vrork wonderfully well But let any thcoruit 
]U 3 t try to indui e a sut ot Rajputs, or even Mr Campbcll’a 
sturdy friends, tlie Jate, to agsess thema elves at two annae a 
head, to raise a sum tor conservancy purposes let him endea- 
vu ir to nuke them apply the sell^oveming principle to the 
diixgiDg ot wells, tke Uymg down ot roack, the tjeotion ot 
bciiools, or the foundation of dispensancs — and see what the 
TLFult would be The retepfion suib i philanthropic indi- 
vidual would meet with, were he to try first by persuasion, and 
next by “ salutary comiiulsion,’’ to cajny u\it Ins favourite views, 
Is not difficult to conceive*^ Wtre he one of the prophet-^ ’ to 
<]Uote a pliTise to wbicb Mi C imj'Lell cvodentlj partial, he 
would iniiUibly be sent back from the village, bj a denionttiu- 
tion whiih would liavc notliing Anglo-Saxon uhuut it, save its 
extreme vigour 

The mention of thcsc village Mtinmund and of the great 
FiiteeSB which IiQ'. attended then working in Ujtp' r India bungs 
113 not unnaturally to a louolitv in wiinh village cummuniLies 
are not, and to the systeiu prt valent m the low u division of the 
Piesnlency, winch is placed, m this bouK m unlavtmiablt 
umtrist to that ot Agra and the riuijab It u almu'-t ^uper- 
flu'tus to sav that there aie no village commumti^ i- noi any 
veij distinct tracts o+ thorn, in Bengal Proper We liave 
head men m nrmt, but not m function, villuge goDiadilab's, 
i£-=pectable and stbstimtivl ivot'^, with lluii bullocks and then 
bufiidoes Imt we have no Punthex, no symboln il plou.dis, 
no viUigt ofihei'als i vet})t the watchiucn, v,ho arc invc'ted 
a,ith ciindetjucnrt and arc n ■^punbll>lc In tli\.u cuB'^titu^nt^ 

It 1- clcai lot>, Irom thi- bouk that as mafleis -t ind it prr- 
ccnt, the vitality and efirne nev ot thcsv- temiies tre in the }uah< 
rat 0 between the Sutlej •'nd the Jumna lliatsluv deoita e in 
the Doab ot IPndobian, buoiue laint and mdulmot in t)ie p^i- 
vincce of Beuare-. and P>chu, and ari. cntinlv io'^t m tin inli 
plainsof Lower Bengal iN n doubt, ts the value "i thi we < oiu~ 
inunitico WA^imoieappi ceiat< d,and is om u u uue expcri ncf ni 
Cl f isfd,wc excited ouifcclvist » ie-l)nild, i<i conslrui t,oTtoeon- 
ooiidatc them 111 iho late tefth unnt of tlieJsi rth Mb st Provinci , 
ind, the other diy, in orginuing a sy<^tcu) h>i ihc Punj d> In 
these locilitics we iound them idt<wU instinct wilbbU,tndoaii.d tn 
the people, aud understood by the native rewnjc autUoiifieF 
dTe divl well to watch them with fiistermgearo, ludto guard theni 
from violation by men of pre-oonceiv cd ideir But wa inudi 
doubt, whether the "C communities had ever any dehut il evis- 
tence in Bengal, whotlnr m the la^t century we inimd (\en 

t)Mr frame or Aeleton whether d th(\ ever hul exited 
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lu full force previously, we could then have pieced them 
together, and ^ven to them coherence, unity, and shape. 

are induced to think that what is now the case with 
these tenures, has always been so, and that they were either 
not generally introduced into Bengal, or if introduced, that 
they poon became disorganized m localities to which they were 
not well suited Xo Bengal collector, who valued his peace ot 
imnd, would wish to have hu district over-run with these coni- 
mumhes, if they could be suddenlj called into existence by 
some miraculous agency Amongst a people ^ hero litigation is 
far more common than in upper India — 'Whore unity, or com- 
bmition, or steadiness of jnupusc, in a rightconb cause ior one 
common object, is almost unkmmn, — wheic subletting seems the 
normal condition of the agricultural population, — it is difhcult 
to believe that these communitiC'., iF con'^truf'ted on the most 
Scientific prmeiplc'f could hoj 1 together ttir i month Thougli 
it lb true that various casti s prevaJ more in some pirts ot tlic 
country than m others, that ic la not unusual to find Bengal vil- 
ligcs inhabited wholly by Mussulmans or by some low Hindu 
c.i^’te yet wc have not tubes who like the 1 its or even the unruly 
lUj puts, herd together in paiticulor villages, without inter- 
nuxturc and have a natural adaptation to the j nnt system 
Bui independently of our strong doubts as to thc'^e eommuiutica 
bein^ suited to Bengal wc see pasbuges in the voik belore U'^, 
which raise some uncertainty to their guj^orUtive good chi- 
racter, and undeniable excelknte These vilBbe'-t be seen }jy a 
review ot the objections tal en by Mi Carapocll to ibc ‘ Ber- 
petual >SettIement, ’ under which he says thvt we have the 
jiiisfortune to live 

In all that the author says regarding the unperfoct informa- 
tion on which that great mea-jure was dcvisrd, perfect! d and 
cirned out wc concur The boundarieo ol estates were not 
defined The capabilities oi the land had not been aaeertamed. 
The lights ot under-tenants and small proprietors were not 
always duly protected Lord Coinwallis vamly imagined that 
n landed aristocracy in Bengal woidd turmsh, m every genera- 
tion, mimerous specimens ot the gentleman ot the old school 
The zemmduTB oi the prosentdayarc an unthrifty, rack-renting’ 
set of people, who oppress their tenants, and only care to make 
the largest profit possible Many ot the advantages calculated 
on by the tounder of the system, have proved visionary In 
all thifl we agree with Mr Campbell, who laments over slighted 
opportunities, and CTeat chances negleeted, and who L lost in 
a'tcni&hment at the habte and presumption with which 

M 1 
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iinjiortaiif amoaMue waa diepobed of Bat we are unable to 
concur with him, when he aeeuniea that the increase ot popula- 
tion and the spread of agriculture in Bengal, are to be wholly 
accounted lor by “ eighty years’ protection from external war, ” 
and by thr “ absence ol any great internal calamity or when 
he thinks that the fertihty, population, or productiveness of 
Bengil ha\e, perhip=, been esi^gerated or when he bcheves, 
on what data we know not, that rent, as distinguished from 
revenue is miidi lower m Bens d “ than m the best diatncts 
of the tapper Ifrov me es’* (pige Ml) 

Now we haic to observe that large zemindanes have alwav-^ 
exittcd in Bengal Thev aie to be tounJ m the rent-roll at 
Akbai, where lannlni nunea ufc families ovi-ting to this very 
hour, arc mingh d with oth* rs w Inch bav e entirely taded away 
from amuniT'^t the Iiuded gentrv It is true that when we took 
]‘i^'=t>C'^sion of the Country, wc iound that a great deal of the 
3 1 venue was colic < tod hy farmt is ui hcreditarv supenntendant-^, 
whom we certainlv nictamori)h>)ved into land-holders, with some 
degree ot prec]]utiuj, and whoso descendantb, m the third or 
fourth generatnm, aro now the Bo }9 and Chowdaus of larc:o 
lindod c^tato'^ Tlic raistake, however, was not m the recogni- 
tion ol tbe‘'0 m< n a-' zciuiiular=<, noi m giving them perma- 
Dono\ but in n^^glecting to socuie the just nghts and titles 
ol otliers more TJfiilv conn^oted with the soil A zemindai 
w 1 10 know tint ''he .an onlv be turned out for delault, even 
ihoughhcbc ‘ '^aek-icutuig and unthnlty,” is a better man 
any div vhan a taim< i vvlio^e term 13 only for ten ycai® 
01 ami who rtt the ('pmitmn ol that time, must give way 
to ms feuccewsoi .It f/ie pt^petuai settlement, we had no < hoioe, 
except to ountinijf the i irming ‘j'steni, changing the collectors 
at any tune, 01 to rccogm/c louie set of culkctoraa'^ proprietors 
m the Engli'-h ‘^ente of the term The raise lue^ was, that 
tilings were lione m too gre it a hurry, and the con ^lition ot 
the undcr-ten ihtd, and actuil < idtivators, vva-v not properly 
iiDdprato<«l But these tenants or mfciior holders, whose 
rights Mr Campbell say-., have boen iittorlj swept away,’ 
have rather emeiged into a bettci position than they previously 
held, and have become village talukdare, or hold by Mourusi, 
or Jlfukarran, or some other Bimilar title As to the poverty 
and misery of tho actual rj ot, so much insisted on by several 
wnters at the present day, we deny that matters are as bad as 
represented What strikes the eve most in anj’- viikoge or set 
of villages, in a Bengal district, is the exuberant fertility ot tho 
sod, the sluttish plentj surroundmg the Gnhartha’s abode, the 
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rich fobage, the fruit and timber trees, and the palpable e^^” 
deuce agamat an thing bke penury Did man ever go 
through a Ben^b village, and find himself assailed by the cr^ 
ot want or tamme ? Was he ever told that the ryot and faia 
family did not know where to turn tor a meal, that thej had no 
shade to shelter them, no tank to bathe in, no employment for 
their active limbs j' That villages arc not neatly laid out like » 
model villnge m an Engbsh county, that things seem to go on, 
year by year, lu the same slovenly tashion, that there arc no 
local in^roveinent^, and no advances in civilization, ip all very 
true But con'^idermg the nretthod con<lition of sonio of the 
Irish peasantry, or even tlic biLOlch, and the ini^trv exp* - 
ritnccd by hundreds in the purlieus of our great citii at honir" 
compared with the condition of ryota who know neither cold 
nor hunger, it ib high time that the outcry ibout the cvtrcHK 
iiiihajipmLSS ot the Bengil rv ot should ocuse 

e do not, however, charge Tilr C inijdell with cnmuraging 
any outcry ot the above kind, but we ire convinced that h( 
hfia j lanagcd to undei-rate the li nilily of th’s provmco md tli it, 
hid he cuvy^d tin. same f icd ties ut yb pivation tor only a vr 
iiiontlis_, 111 a good-''i 7 td di«trn t within i eou])l' of hundred nnh ^ 
of f’alcutta, a® he has enjoyed m Vpper Indi i hi-* jncturc ot ihi 
Bengali would have bet u a- correct, as erri} Inc and n- aniinat(.d 
IS that of iliL Ihiuibc- uid tin ir vv<utli} loi stunents 
The pel petu il sctlh mr nt i-', thr orcticilK ,ubQ kind ol s\ -t' m 
niOot caliulated to cncounut the “pit-'ul nl i ern iJtuic tin Joun- 
dation of new villages, +hp c-tabhshment of u w hvuta oi b i/ u s, 
and the chirmcc of he ivy ]unglc Thcr*. i- no tear of ev«.ntu d 
domindon theput of (jfivcrnmcut for revenue on culturabk J md 
brought into cultiv 1 to *1 no jcvlous ciutmv w hu h c* nuts thi 
n onth and V tirs fb it h i\v, yi t to run. In foie the oh 
meut thall eypirt I n hr h i systi m, tb ^ oioinit «i( na n v 
dciivcd from 1 -ind, ahich ciiLulatiy cniucS mi ^hi ilriij i 
amougttthc land-holdei md nudcr-tenauls^ will ]>r<'b 1 1,1 > b( verv 
conaidcrabic In, a ra h country to*', vv here enoiirv ind vurorous 
managemeni iie not tlie char icteiistics of zcunudais ut h i 
system would natural h ciU into existence i coiioidi i dde num- 
ber of middlemen, vvlio would unfinuc to bi eiippoited aJinu'^t 
eyrliisively by tbcir rents It tl ts be granted is ct'irc<t in 
theory, we have but lu cnij^uir^ what vtc the practic vl ti uUs <d 
the niea^ire IVc find then, that in -ume disliicts tin pmgl 
has culirely dnapjM ared A man may tro for inihb in un dircf- 
tion, east and north ot the metropolis, and piun^ ■^u » ted* 
mg to plains, where there iti not one lig»b c( unpi shutui 
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sntKantl where many thousand bi^w give their return of 
tv,o crops lu the year, without iinratioiij and without that 
cart, tul labour wlueh seempindispensablejin the Upper Pro^Tuces, 
to t?acc€S3tul agriculture More new hazara, (a very profitable 
source «f wealth, if the zeminJar or lalukdar onlv Icnowe how 
to minage tbemh will be lound to have been established within 
the listtiiirty years, tliaii old bazar» to ba\o decayed. The cir- 
( Illation ot money m the intf^nor ut such dislriLt^, is very con- 
^iderihle Ihe number ot men who dome competenie and 
I oust fiupnv.e troni thv- i.ud la large la it fair to sav that all 
these results are independent ot the perpetual settlement ? 
Hut Mr Campbell mamtama, aa it app ara to ub, two positiona, 
Bomewhat incompatible with each other He gives it as his 
Opinion, that whatever increase, in wealth, population and ( ulti- 
vation, lias Liken pin ... m Bengal, ba^ t ikcn pi icc in ■'pitc ol the 
Btitlement ot Luid Cornwilh-i, and he then cinirludes by say- 
that ftftei ill, tlio “ fertility, jiopul itmn and [iroductivcness 
of B ngil liive, pcrlaps been exaggerated ile at first seems 
nnwdlmg to iJunt that the ubi oxious measure has ended in 
the axoamukitiou of wealth and the increisc of leiits from 
hnd, — both of whieh fo ts, howevei, lie hlld^ it dmost impo'^i- 
blc to get over — and then he thro ah m n qualify mg sugire''tiun, 
to the effect, that the highly *huded tility ot the Ijrangctic 
Helta IS, perhaps, it highly wrought fiction We do not say that 
^0 acute a leasoOv..^ as Mr Camp) ell deliberately plaics those 
two oppu-ite Bill inuits lu ja\ta-p • itiou, but we think tliat 
anv \ Li-iun who mil weii;h Uk statemeutb made in pages 320 
and 121 of thi fcuok, wol be of opinion that there i.- some 
blight contradiction in the te'^h Uitlui it beeiua to ue, 
the peiputual oGittleinent mu^t have had a very beneficial 
tcndeiioy, or thcjfertintv and icbuuii es o(. Bengil arc tm h a 
it lb almo'-t irapO'.sible to exagger itc, or withrmt neT->jnal in- 
vebtigition, even adequately to conceive But it mu^'t not be 
insinintfd in one and the same breath, that the perpetual set- 
llement I'.a bad measure, and alluvoal Bengal a poor sod 

Tile tiuthi-J that both onuses, the preidiictive resource'* of 
the couuliy, and the tendency ot the revenue system to idd 
to those r4.-omcCS have, jiiubably, eontnbulcd to make the ap- 
pearanee of the countiy wliat it now is The famme ot wluefi 
Mr Campbell spjaksas having occurred just bofoie the per- 
petual settlement, or, at any rate, jurt before we entered on the 
enquiries winch led to that result, toi»k place c-ome twenty years 
pienoua to the ri-^h aLt ol Lord Cornwallis But ob a «pecimea 
of the comparative icitifity of Bengal and the Upper Piovincett? 
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we Will give first Mr Campbell’e. own account of the “imouat of 
rents m the North West, and then our o.rn account of rents 
m Bengal, drawn from personal observation and enquiry In 
pfigc 336, Mr Campbell says — 

Generaliy BpOoting rfntaio dio Nurth ProiiHLes vary ftom to 
2^ acre tolerably good gram laud id gpnoratly from 4« to lO^ good 
cotton land ib not to be had tor less than lb# to 1 and sugar cane land 
fetches up to the bighpht price which I have menliotipd and even more 
At Nuttiiah, m Kohilcuud the eugai canc Jan 1 ai meUmes bring® as mutli 
e-i (Z ir»« per acie \bout one third of the whole cultuated land la 
iirigatcd fiom wells 

If bv rents wc arc to underbtand the return of the land to 
tlie cultivator or the tenant propnotor, lor the crop or crops 
wluch are Mo^tn therein during the jetr, ^^e can only say, that 
the fertilitv of Bengal, as compaied with that of the Upp(.i 
Provmtcs, IS eien greater thin wc supposed Tlie lughest 
amount of good gram laud with Mr Campbell, is, m Indian com 
hve rupees an acic and an acre ciiuals, on an atcrige, about 
thicc bigahs But the late crop of Bengd i ice, re sped about 
December oi J iiuuirv, fre<{UcrtK produces fi\c, six eight, and 
somehaies e^eu ten rupees a higah, that is, ni any caise, inoic 
than treble the amouut ol the highest late oi grun laud in 
Ippei India There u eertuul-v some ambig-nty m the e idv 
part of the passage just quoted, and we ue not non certiim, 
whether wc me to uudeistaud tin term rentes sigmf>ang the 
sum which one of Ml C impbelPs Jats. gets as *bc letum ol the 
eiop of gram, or is the sum whieh he h.inds oior to the village 
zpQimdar, if be has one, or ts the sum tor w inch land can be 
had or rented by a speculator, or agrieultimdt , but we me hue 
to the former mteiiirelatiou But there can be little doubt as to 
the statement rcgirding sugar'Cane This i daable piuduet 
bnug«,^ that to sav, rep ij s to the cultuati^, soTuetiiuet* as 
much Becentv slnUinga or thartv-hve rupees an acre, in a 
faioicd locality in Kobileuud Now sugar-cane is estcusiieU 
culUvated m ruauv districts in Bengal, where itTeqiuros (onsi- 
derabk capital, labour watc}iluLue*s, and core But it is often 
known to pay at rates > arj lug li om twenty laipres to forty rupees 
a bigahj that is to s n , at a rate winch at the lowest much more 
than equals, and at the higliest far transcends the retiun from 
the most favourable instance winch the author’s expentnee or 
eni^uirv can suggcfet In fact, to satistv all doubts as to the 
. iirtihty of the rcspectne countnre, we think that an enquirer 
lots ouh to glance at them Independent ot imgatioH, e we- 
hss about wells, the Bengal rjut tiums up hia rich loam after 
ihr fii-t fa’^ourahk shower or plants his nee, and leaps 
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o)thor OiiQ magnificent, or two very fair crops, from the same 
«,oJ, witlun the period of nmc months In Upper India — vpnii 
viltsiitna reruTfij hic aqua — imgation is actually paid for m 
tracts bordering on the canals, or is tealously doled out by the 
Village corporation, from the village welh With all this, the 
one country is to the eye and, barren, and desolate The other 
spe iha to the painter as well as to the f irmer, and even durmg 
the hot season, appears to dcly the \imlencc of the sun In • 
vaiictv of crops, in fruit's and in \cgetation generally, the fer- 
tility of Bengal is patent to the most careless observer Its sup- 
ply of rmn-watci, and the number of its nvers, give it an advan- 
tage*, which It IS vam to arrogate fur I pper India Tlie rota- 
tion of ci ops, n huh IMr Campbell speaks of as wcU understood 
jii the jigra Picsidcnti, ib almost unknoun in Bengal, at least, 
as a coiupulsoTV -istein hcciusc t is not re jUired The ncvci- 
fiuhng rice crop coieis the a hole countiv, for one season of the 
■veai nhile, m the cold weathci the \aricts of other products, 
nearly inals the variety i f < rops ui the T ppier Pioi inces, nhci l. 
no one st'iplc is^o ( \eliibi\e]> gronn, as nee i-n m Bengal Htri 
\ie huso pear, iiost rd, oits halm, Ihitc oi four sorts ot 
1 etches, tin sola or gram, miiltt in shojt men thing but nheat 
Old m Jnhir enn t’nl In these viuttr crops, the superior 
lertilitv oi Ih uC 1 1 n pobsihh, bi ii » quite so m ini/< st But 
the B< nj, J Indigo cunt i dl\ r inks above that oi the T^ppi r 
rrmince*!, and r,i otht r kinds of euhii ttiou such aa tobacco, 
ninlherrvglate tries, sue: n-i phcie^urn hen ne muchht-\oiul 
thus of the Isdrih \\ i t Tin u taki. tlj<. appeal me c of tin 
Nitlig'" tlitiuselie^, thf m-1 Jd is old nnlcts would hive 
tuimd u inco^itri djsti icfiun to (he out-fsid M hat ajipearb 
to a siroiiger a ^tnse m oJ uiilienfliv vcgitatiou ahicU giics 
sjicllcr to njld'^ avtb aiia ongiLiatLse[)ideruic diseasi, is, m reality, 
a senes of p 0 ()ucti I pi uit Ltious, such a>., m the course of a 
icw jc irs from its fniind Uu n miaii ihh spntjg up round every 
Bengab village (jimcs oi the m mgo or the jack, ^hut out 
even rav of the suii Clumps of bauibus affoid (heir onner 
the matinals V here nth lobudd his hut or irc, some^imts when 
w alcr-caniagc is av ulahlt, c irticd to a considerable distance 
foi sale, and even, to Calcutta Other fnut and limber trees, vihilu 
they appiear to cumber the grouud, m ri dity gre itly mci e x?e 
the rent In short, when wc considei the quick grovitli and 
large returns of the staple crop m Bcng d, thi shoah ot fish that 
nrc vearly jirodiiecd not nnrtlv in eveiw toik uid n\er, but lu* 
f^cry jd<^ swamp, the redimdaut V(g''tatKm, tin hnUiint co- 
) curing, and the eoniiiarativ * 1 small imount o( lihoorwbKh 
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IS expended on the sod hy the cultivator, it is almost impossible 
not to allow to Bengal a natural productiveness bordenng on 
the marvellous 

Leaving however, the question of the relative fertility of Ben- 
gal and Agra, we proceed to notice a pomt bearing on the re- 
venue systems m force m either province, on vliieh 
Campbell s book leaves us m L tile doubt Tin pomt is, which 
^vstem IS, by its facihtv hiF expansion, and its nds]>lation to thi 
geULTally ircproangcireiimstnucLs ot tho country, st calculated 
to stand in the long run ISo-v mthis, it is cleai to lu, th it the 
be^t system is that viliieh nnl e land to lie re ulilv market ibk, 
vhieh iftordi scope fm the c nplumrnt of capitai, almh invili s 
commercial euterpn7e and encour iges spi culatiou which hn;s 
no particular privileges toeruud with jedousv, and no extlu ive 
rights to protett, and nhuh is not to break do.vn is 

society I'lianccs, cml rclalam-. hi come mure complicated, ''od 
foicign elements arc mixed up mill native ouis Chit such nc 
nut the characteristics ol the village comm unities, so much 
pr^'iscd, and so suited to the Upp r Pi minces nc have ihundant 
cvicli nec from the m umcr in nliieh Mr Campbell almost fore- 
bodes llieir dissolnhou After d senhuig the syst m of the 
ncwlr annexed ti ndonesm the runjab, he wtarns all adnnni‘>- 
tritors, tint the vilhgc e uumutuiic' must be protected in thru 
pnnntivf mtcgrilv, and that tin Mbolemaehni, mil go to pieces 
il a strange 1 i- h t uiTo the in igu cirde Afiyr dcscrihiug hon 
the ciptrience ol the Noitli Wist iiiddcd us to mmage mat- 
ters skdfubv m tin run] ib, Ik go i on to v tv ipige 3 to — 

but tb' o IS yuf jiL'int ttif prat tae ou ft hull ja yet to bf* n yi;loV<J oud 
ain't ftiiu h I am au vi U'> A Uiu nn mtr^^n are juintlv li d le amt i mtiv 
Dftiuntf i!)p wb'sle Tillfl I I do rmt lliiLik tb it the i oii la ]ioss ion nt 
eaih 60 lar a eepaiato ( iiijicrty tb»t mdiViil iiil caiy^i 11 it to a ani,Hr 
ftitbniit IIm oouaeut ut iht commniut} It uiMi lias V tii so "Hild aoU. d 
ie bliould ovi r m tbt-so tarn tori' s Jm'< f cint lourts, oil b as tho'-o in llio 
proMuces and the sharp e aro b'lbl m execution ot dnoiee^ a Tcry f^Tcat m 
justjiie 19 aono 1: the other lu'ldt-rs and the coiisutntioft ot tbo village Ik 
inp invaded, will fall to pie s fm uo extraneous or disfnmilar inMnhci 
will amalgamate in bo lomph ated a inarlnne ft ip wonderful that Oh =10 
eorp raiious work si veil as they do but ftbilo aiLoptiog the fa t the m'i®t 
UBohil and nrobtiblo la t that they do woik m tlicir native roudunn fto 
must remotn her that ft 0 euniii-t ensraft 01 them me anpatiMc insmutiona, 
without spoiling ttU and that m thu ftuj we 1 are nuued and are riuiiing 
the communities lu thu pruvmceB No jiresent dt Its were contra Kdou 
the faith ot sale of landed pjopeity forbitberto it has not buon soli and 
• yet the cultivators ba^e, as inembora ol and witdi the as'-istanoo of the fom 
mumtv quite iredit enoiigb It is by n> means depirablo to in^rpafee that 
credit by making then landed rights aucuonablo hy onl froce^ pu ii a 
course le incompatible with the rights, and otcu with the H\n;ttuu, ol the 
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comraiinitics I think it ehould as before Ibat if a man bioak down lj>< 
land goee to the community who are liable foi the re^tnue Gretlitora will 
thea manage pradeotlv matt ad of throwing raonp\ at carol 095 |iropnetjrB 
m order to anpropnate their landed rights as i3 every day done lo the pro 
Vinces Some rights are ot much greater value to thoir pos-A asora than 
thev will tep h m the market, and should not be dealt with at^er our raer 
cautile fashion 

ThiSj to oitr tliinfemg, m dccisirc The villages are models, 
so long IS they rem un m then siraph, origiual, and primitive 
shape But there mn»t be no eivtl aetiuns Land rau-^t not he 
red property b> themd of which read r m on fv can be advnnced, 
or credit be aiisurml^ ind raercautilL trail suctions be earned on 
The i ollectox is not mei* ‘\ to be the nt ot (juveruraent, to 
reconcile bound iry ui^putcs^, to w uu liildiry eultUAtois that 
their shares will be taken h om them tnd given to lucn yho 
can and vnll y ork, but he is In st md over his nil ige wiUi a 
watchlul eye and 111 a thitattnuig altiUidi, to drive avv iv all 
intruders ftoin Ihi hallowed gioimd (Sn tint stem be so ad- 
iuirablc, as it his been dcbCniied^ where ds hr-^t vital piiiitijile 
li the cxelusiou ot all piogrei-s Is that bod? likcl? to possesb 
the elements ot vutablv and idvinccmenl vvhieh is thus ic- 
duced to be recruited tnhrilr trum itselt, uid which, if it 
does manage to l^e reuov ited and icvavcd tioni withio, dl'^^olves 
away whenivt^r it corner m conlif t w itli anvilnng from withoiil ■' 

Xo doubt, a viUigc comnmmtv, careiully constructed, and 
manigea by a t ot native or Liiroju an othcers well up to 
their work, will icileet gre it ciedit ou our csicutiiL, tiovern- 
luent and present a pit a^Jing picturi, ot tlie fishion alter winch 
the C ompanv pal emdll? admimstu s it® rev euiie code Iv 0 doubt, 
too, the introduCftiou of litigition m the (hvd CourN, with its 
cumbrous tornis,uts endless delavs, and its host of eiaftr piac- 
titioners, is an C d mucii to be deprecated But is this exclu- 
siveness to go on tor ever f Are wc alwavs to be resisting the 
mentablc march ot civilization with its good and bad eflccts 
Shall tlw divcTb-ified, mtncdte but yet bciicfitial interests of 
our social system be never allowed full plav, without lit or 
hindrance'^ There is ao me thing nut altogether satisfactory m 
the thcoiT and first principles oi a revenue administratiou, 
which avows Bueh maxims, and contemjdatcb such ends 

A^ery dificrent is the case with the abused perpetual settle- 
ment We contend lor this measure, that it lias uothmg ot ex- 
clusiyenessj or limitation about it, and that under its operation, , 
land m^y one day become the true basis of credit, and the 
pivot of "honeEt commercial adventure There is, no doubt, 1 
great deal to be done m several wavs to ameliorate the 
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Rb it On ihp one liand^ tlic lights of uiukr temmts re- 

quire protection from the oicrjiowcnng inflimacc ol the ztiniii- 
(lai, and on the otlicr^ mtcudmg luucha^irN rcqmre some U8!>ur- 
ance, tliat if they purdiasc an tstaU, tli^\ shall icqmrc not 
uommal, hut real posscbMOu ot th'U haigaiu l^cr 3 person 
convLisuit ivitb landed interests m Beng^d, Kuoii'' too well tli 
dtlavs, and the inconit luenccs, and the nunmous oh'^tiuctums 
to he cm ouutered h\ m Eughshm m ui foreigner hoeievci 
dcternuiiLd Mho wnhe^ to become a ])io}jnLtoi of laud But 
these aro enJs not he yon d the poMt r ot i lorm noi inhticut ui 
the SI '-tem Land nin ehaugt li nids In silc for dtlatilt of 
icvcimc, Id i decrei oi th< fh\ilCiuirt oi In pii\ Ue imiTigi - 
mentd iMthont i erv h' mg raised Ih wt tlie m im spnng ot tl 
le^cnue admimstration h.is bc< n Un rchy d ini igt d TJiere uc 
no '■pen d imnnnetics to ht jiniteetcd no “-fie niic'' into iiho 1i tl ' 
cntrnice ot a strum'ci is as r hranil ol disi atl no * omplu iff d 
maeliiiu ry wlueli lequrf^tohc isulited m oieh th-t"" i’' ni y 
work 'i hen again take the 1 iiuiiug s, sa uq f i hit cf gniug 
Kudjs in /]ctrah, for i tiun of m irv, aguiiis-' i Ineli o imn ' hni 
heen MTitten Tlie eonipaiitne tiediti Avith huh this is 
efleeted lu Bengal has proifl espeddB te' hir >pt us of flu 
'em 2re itCbt aJiaiitngL Isfitlnng is uioit eon uion ihm lui 
thf ni uagers of a I uge Iiitligo conei in 1o «>1 * nn iioin flir e- 
imnihu's the 1 ern of ancstite Tins } uilit ifi s flu eulti\ .il ion 
vjf Ini^igO otteii II uli to l mom pnni ^ i d call iliotl ot tin 
(juicrniuent 1 n I mu , and jnt u ^ts sih In d( f nilt md isni 
1 dU eonueetf d Mitli the flee eucuiifionuf i 'out d thmugij 11 
elLstiiet Murexnir i nicasiuc oi tins kind inn t' lui lo nu 
ptovc the e nuhliou of the ni'* V’ Jui'^go-phidi t uh > ( In 
1 mis i poitiun of m e late in i niij^ wul he endihiltm n\ oi 
bis culti-vutinn eMth iinuh less <ippo>.ijfin as <1 l lU wj U In 
own iTOts, th in e»]'e mIio has to enqilov nuniLtsin tins q in- 
1u, and adieatirs in th t nJ to i \lubit a leatlcss letn t* 
(\'i\where in eirder that th' nt mbhoniuig zcfmindsirs nuiy h 
indui edto alloM their 1 vuts to on mdi go for him lhienfjr_, le 
sa\j his thus a eh nu r ot h»,ttei tre krueufj for no Euio| e m nid 
bemcieileas tou irdsflu oultnafors m twomodcSj it one and lli 
samctime^in cxicimg Ins icnts nitb seieiity, uid in coiiipcMmg 
the. eultnatiou of ituligo iuithei then yiU bo i re mis am a 
thi seAerlt^ of the cullcclious, ortlicrewdlheui) me re a e, to fh< 
amount ot land set apait foi Indigo But the nee laud uill no^ 
be cneioached on, and rents hai&ldv exacted, b\ the s^me pv.»- 
aon, on the same estate I'ndcr the {HTpetaal si Hh u i in all lln., 
li coiistanth tpkmg place and matterb <irc mmi’ged ^ullimd 
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coDisulrmg collectors or Boardb, as tbey could not be managed 
under any excluan e or different system 

Of course^ we are wdlmg to admit a bundred timeSj that 
there is much to be done in Bengal for the tenantry of large 
estates, for the clear definition and registry of rights for the 
landed interests of aU parties, except the yemmdais, who seem, 
however, to thinh that thev have not got all thej are entitled to 
But what we maintain is, that under the Cornwallis Keicnuc 
Code, close corporations arc unknown Tliere is no call lor 
Tigd an ee in this ijuartei against intiiijlcrs, or for anxiety in 
that in regard to cultuators who haxc become hstlcss or ictrac- 
torv Tlitre is an open field to cirr) one, whatever be hib caste 
or coloui, who wishes to become acquaint i.d with aU the mys- 
tepcs of vcmindarrv luanagemcr t -md ZLinindorry acbounis 
The ^tai selected by Mr (''ampbcll, to illustrate the working 
of the i(,\enue sydem, in both Agta and Bfngd, is that ot 
1818-19 and uhiJc we idnut that he does fair lusticc to the 
facts that the Bong ihs now undi. rstand our sj stem, that the 
reienuc is re dozed aith considcnihle puuctuohtv, ’ that if a 
good manj sales tike place, they oie those ot small estates, 
and that SCI era! Instate', irc desipHcdh permitted to go to the 
hu,mmcr by men whtf wig'll to git a good title, or, as is often 
the case, though do not think Mr Campholl has noticed 
it, to eject certain obstructiic middlemen, — ye must complain 
that he allows rofrit !(► the perpetaoi settlement, and that 
he refuses to acknowledge it*, broad and comprehensive principles, 
and Its entire adaptation to the wants and requisitions of an m- 
creasing population and an advancmg state of soeieh 

^loreoier, the woiking of the revenue system, under the caic 
and attention no# devoted to it bj some of the most cnergebe 
and expeneneed^ officeis of Ouvernment, is becoming mnie 
efficient eniy .ear, md we arc tempted to give the foUowing 
extracts from the prnited report of the Boaid of licvcnue of 
the Lower Proimces for the year 1849-50 being the year 
subsequi nt to that taken by Mr C mipbell, in order that those 
who ha\e followed the author m what oic a|ipartntly depart- 
mental and exclusive question^, but yhich aie intimately con- 
nected with the real prosperity of the country mav'' know how 
matters have lored up to the latest available date 

Tlie extracts from the report givon below, refer to two very 
important subjects, the amount of revenue realised, and the 
amount of property that ha;* changed hands The Board tshall 
speak for themscU es — ■ 

The total current demand, it y 11 hp eeen, amounted to Rb 3,1C,&9 ^7 Or 
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of wljich Ls. ’5 1(i^7 4T9 or about 51|- per cent was collected Trithia 
the year 1 he balariue amounted m the gross to lla tO,^l 709, including 
Its 2,00 3«T remitted, leaviiig a net balance of Ka 23 »l,il0 outstandiog 
at the close of the %ear 

The deinand for past yea*^ <'bukya) rvas Bs d0 54 261, of which 
Bs 0 or <dJ or per cent was collected during the year, Jeavuig a 

gross balance of Ra 6 46,R2f) or alter deducting remissions to the amount 
of Rs 3 L2,3h9 a not balance of Rs 3 34 4 >9 

The whole demand, current and for past year“ was Re 3 33 43,310 
of which Rs 9 in 44 9121 or 90^ per cent was realized withm the year 
Raving a gross balance of Rs jllUKflJR which was further reduced by 
rt nils. inns amounting to Rs fil2 7j2 leaving a net balouca of Rs 
31,H3,y7() or hJ per ,,crt cjitl 6 deni^iiid 

As obsorvyd m tho Board last report, payment of the last two instal 
ments cannot be enforced within the year tho collections during any ono 
^ea^ thcrelcre include the last two instalments of the precicusv^ar and 
esclnde the same instalments of the \ear of report If then tho coHoetiops 
on account of the vear cf report, added to those on account o I the nreced 
ing yesr are found to be CL[ual to the tctal cui-rent den and the result is of 
course satisfactory Judged by this rub the c"*! tec Lions of the year under 
review could s< an ely have been better havinpf been for the current and 
preceding year in thu aggregate and cxi Iusito of leriiisai ns cmlr 1 Mi fii7 
rupees short of the corrert dcuuind of t 4ii » rupees and exclusive 
of the surplus collected in some distnots, and of lemissiona as before, only 
4,31,713 lupecfc sboit, distributed as follows 


PiSTItICTR 

Turiviit 
<1 lUQU 1 

Collti t' il on 
ai c unt of the 
jcirf 1 port 
audo the pro 
Moasyrir « 

Pt ficiency 

Huglui, 

12 io 7t.7 

12 21 634 

1 073 

Nuddeo, 

11 00 121 

11 t2 ^50 

Ifi 0*^4 

24 I orgunnahs. 

16 7«fo2 

1 j 61,S62 

1 14 790 

I ubna. 

3 ulS 

3 51,316 

2 122 

Baj Lergunge 

10 33 019 

10 H 134 

. ”25 

Dawa, 

4,9s S12 

4 ',><06 

i "06 

FumJpore-, 

S U"' 

345476 

4717 

Myiuciiiiug, 

8 19 S13 

3 Ifc sC, 

1 427 

bvlhct, 

{Rl,2j3 

,>,79 ,>r>o 

i 1 69 . 

Behar, 

1 . 150 

15 4H 186 

1 2,”C4 

Patna, 

12 14 ■»23 

1 1193t9p 

1G028 

Bhaugnlpora„ 

S 4s 404 

! 5 34 l>bO 

14 8o4 

Dimgeporo, 

ia,15 644 

’ 18 06 442 

7 202 

Maldali, 

2,66 536 1 

261861 1 

1 2 692 

I omeah j 

13 00 top 1 

12 j3 301 

47 0)2 

Balasoro, 

3 90 

3 08.144 

22,680 

ruttack. 

3 20 378 

7 32 912 

2^3e6 

Mjdnapore 1 

{BiiOuali, 

19 72 152 

19 60 9^6 

,,716 

b,57 376 

5 98,422 

5s9ol 

jChittagong 

7,33 363 

7 C3 605 

11»7j8 

(Tipperah, ' 

9 73 324 1 

9,29,081 

42,743 


Passing by those distnots in which the deOcieacy falls she;;! of say 
10,009 rupees, explanations soom to be called for respecting the balance* 
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iti Niol 1 tie 2i Ptf''^'innali<i Pabna Bhant^nlporo Pnrnealj, Bslat ru 
< lif til k and the tlir'^e di^tnct'^ rtf tlie rbittagrttii^ diT’i'ijrtn 

\iiI(t>’iT — D* b 1 II ' I Til < Ilia (hbfnLt the JtLnuriot la jitou 

t' HU recoimU T Jur hy BUEjit'U-.ions tmni the deni uid acfHin t ni-nuKd 
n itlr ^ estate- ti the Hmounl nt riip<'e-‘ }iDmii)ig ciiqniriia mto 

tnplKHUsof urer a-aessmeut 

-,1 Pti I m?,rtN — Detieiei cy La 1 U Tjh lire d ft i nov is mure llinn 
nf'f'ji iite I loi li? 1 1 halaoLts outstanamg fr ni rirnrhannugaeu, lihouL U 
’111 in lift iS irrefc cjiiV'a 

Fi,i, / ^] thueDcyTle 1 > I lie df fien roy la mure than acconuu <3 

1 I V I 1 im I irrraTdi^ ilcms, pot fi reji rird nnJ sine niidi r ripnt fm 
'’Mil ni \i- till iVci nt the fils i_jaarter ol tne «iiiCKJiiig 'em, tho 
f tal ' dll ir-s irtuH rnlu d Imn Ro 1 -7 to lis j l,i) *) ol win h nuly 

ti.fl 1 ’ ' lirlons: d tithe cii n m roToniin and iTp i.htto pr^ViOua M*ars 

bung llip rmuins of large aiini\ nt nl old 1 dam ps wlimij have Lneu 

[riittilmddi] bid Ilf ) nuLi]! I Ij diiting till ja I tlneo ypuih 

Putiijpj ( — UthM I y Ks 11 ‘'bl Iho \tho]i> mi tandnig lialanot 
t It ‘in (- ( s on in ( 0111 t f nuifnr reyftto i \ot | tnvi R- {j t and 

111 wliflo ns r all/ 1 witlnn ti o Hist ijiaitu of the siiucn ding joa'', 

> .'r t R*- 1 » u n lit ipvrnuc 

J JI 1 ii^ — T' Q in y R‘' 47 ilM 1 li i d ii n r i v mm h moie than 

'•lOutRil r h\ un II m i t rt (is,j (],,e fm-, 4 sh i,lL (p+imiho ^ah 

rf h *vaH j -vrspu Tin i t t wusi old and ilm whole amount n 
p I’ero 1 "illii 1' 0 sei "'ud ijuauci et tlm ‘i o'^mlu g yeoi witinu wh li 
Ktiil aK ho ml re oulslauiuin, haiatiec n* Rs J 1 ,s. ' i wartHiUi^od 

cxcpj f IS R-, j 1 

I lu it' lit/ f'tRc ' / —Ihh'i no\ Lotlapor Re tfli Citlaik Rs 
« s,, 1 he sa s Hi tnm^ (u-huU ju Ijc' 1 jrily lioU^oain and it V’as 

f n +1,1 that thv^ VI I Ir ntil tamhnf: j Ttioimt- v li h PLali/cd m tho 

I mu hi it the /mi \uitM of the feuctenJins t car in the cuiirse nl whitl 
Ml 1 lu h a an 1 t 1 ' m 1 1 ssary were to lakni'Dio The ( nttpsk pi ov luco 

I it 1 ingirrtutm i\ atitl 4 a RbS Tigci at s\ uin Ol Sihe fi vftj'i? nu 

II i t 0 pr Kis) I- 1 >i I'sij linn in tlic ponTUim ntly sitrl d 

d rats 1 hi +" corn aio in i nu ej-midnjc wiUi tho tn'icrumcnt on Dm 

I f nlLCHiijthe avstem lu LulUsJi unJ a bimilatino it moro tu tli it 

III f^nreo tRt’rlicre 

1> iJiipi — l* tn i^n “ R'^ I*" 'Ml 7r this di h it the yhile outoiand 
nt,halaiiio excinl^ is 1 fT4 v-iin ut rm-enue, wao ieali''^nJ uthui tlie tin>t 
'pi irtcf ii! the bufie/dinp year 

Chu] hjt »j — lipuMpm f li Ih I iS j he entire halarttp cntfetaniRng 
at the oRse td t'n hist giinrtor ol the =10 1 1 eding yi nr wnsnoimoru tliaii 
Ks 11 twothnus il wDitii wQd nominal, and rtrjaired omy to ho 
[3 +inettd m count 

V'jyip / 77 — Iiititienc} lie 4 In llua distm t Rs Ri 4f T remaniMl 

fjtili I nreahznl at the end of the liret fjnarUr nl the sucoecding yeai, with 
ent any etiftiLi ut reoboa, tyliich was duly noutod tj the Collcotor at the 
time 

Ami a^nin at? to estates said ■— 

Three Inirihtd m d City esinte, more were eold in tlie year of repoit 
t! an in tie piei u a year i he inirease w i& in. the Patna Ilarca and 
Sfurshcdal ad uiubious, mu chmHy m the aiyiaicns of liliauguipore and 
i hittepoug In the Cuttaok duie on the nnuiber was less and m Je-ibOro 
ueaiR thn eome as m the pre nhng yi ar the average pimma sold was 
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nil 1 jt ono half of that so''(2 3Q the j'reeeJmp year, siulicjt lliat tltont?h 
thonnmbti of sales was greater the uiefials “^old ■?^ele uf sraalhr extent 
T JO >rtioTi ol the mnjius sold to the wliole reTcnno demand was Ich'^ 
1 V onf third m the year of report being n onnag '» pio and a qnaiter 
I ho }iropnrt)on sold m the Miirshodahad J>r a Patna ard Chiliagoug 
di\i Qo wan gretUer, and in the utli r di I'.inTis it wig losa but m no 
divi'-mn exrppt Patna and rhailgulpoio i\ is it so high as to d. r\o 
Tiotue the pne iPidij-td w aa tn Jio than quitiLnplo of tlie rcutHl cr jiirn 
ma whoicos it was only three and a bad times tlie ]iimrDa tfie previmm 
Xeat Tfie pill c realized wag about the saniH m tin Daxu divnsiuii little 
i'niu) 111 the Cuttm K fiviHinn <'on-idmiib)y lu rein tin 1 hamnlpore oirt 
fnn and double m tbe Patna diriKioii hut in tne Lhittagoiig ditiann 
It was somewhat le ^ and < onsidi lubly l^s^ m ttie lessoro and M m-ahi li i 
1 ad din ions 1 ho lowness of the pi i o is pirlic daily apn irent m the 
iiiatnitsot Itbsjiie PTuddi a and J t Ptr'^minalia in the desbOie dinsion 
Ilia distrn ts of Palm s and hajsliahif m tlie M iirBLi dabud din-iun ant 
the distnetfi ot li^lliiah and iipi'eruli irt llm Cliittnpong divi uni In 
tie districts of Tessoro Ntiddea I’lhna and Palin ill llio ]iauliase° nn 
ai I omit ot GoYernmeol 01 dt tn im iled efltntos at n min-tlprnih prohaiiK 
ti til tbe total s d(' pi u d 1 iit the ' ituoe of tlie low juim i htuiiiMl m tho 
<i4 r ngnunahs J ipperah and llKibliiil \e m uoi o ujpuent In none of 
tl tSf dislijcts was the rjimiher ol on iialc s- d ui tlie rn mltr pimlia t 1 
by in livi Inilh ri marLatilp ncr wa^ lU .mr (1 o inmma bidJ or tin dtmind 
fur the rLali7ation of which sole was had ri i oui se to si,ch a ti attin t 
partimi ir notn e 

\\ a must now IctAt of ptrt of the auPp ct tml 
iCfTiLt tli'it TM hn-M, neither linir' nor sp tec to lollou llu nutlitir 
tliToUfth mtuy other topics ol ccjiini intcicst uid, mijiirtinre 
On GUI point tvt iiL,ljowerer tt i' sin uitli hiJji mil 

tliot ts the laliK ol tlie tunc spent m ‘ collehn^ ' ns it is tctmed 
On tins irc are told fp — 

At tuB coinmcuc riDPiit nt tlio can r oF the y ning ivilian in fnJiH tho 
(joveiiiment haye a len ingdouiui, jplm ft r nt omo hjJly den lojung und it 
inny be expLiiding all liit. bad qimlitit" Jl is ptd ged >b it he mn t >ea I tlm 
languagt 6 to fit Inuj fur th” pubiu senjae lie pen (oi< reruj i h fur i 
tirnii in i ollr^e asitisiidhd — tit it is to any lie s and anni ts 1 im 
selt as be likia in PHlcu^ta (Muhari oi IioniLn) dP tlieha e niav l>fl aud 
om e a montli tJ h hn 1 m c niveuient ex' use drives to thi ullegu itiio 
bliade of tfiat established by 1 i rd Welioslry, n iw fit out for moiubants* 
WHiehoii-cpt to gue tlie examiuer there an ojiportuniiy Of flscertammg licw 
ha lb getting on hut foi the first loar at least be la literally not any way 
reqmied to do tlnug On the tnutrary ha is allowed foi passing many 
limts bmeor than IS nenssary Calcutta is an extremely pleasmt gay 
and expensiTO pinto he receiTos witlnn a JiuctiuD the same pay as n work 
ing assistant bus always at the Di-st a ecrtaiu amount nt tindit and 
thtio Hic ploiioug traditions of the dmiigs A fortuir days, when Ifie oeiTue 
uas a service, and a Uw thousand pounds ol debt was a trifle flie puvi 
lege of remaining to enpy all this in toad of Li mg forthwith fianiPlmd t"> 
a remote up country station, depends m n/it posbing and bting for the 
first tune thoir o vn masters, all who are either naturally last (jr have any 
lurking piopensittea that way, capable of being developed by puliciouB 
temptation, stay in Calcutta aa long os they tun, lead an idle dibsipated 
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]]f«, and gpt into debt, Dot, m of old whan QaUvo bankers trusisd them to 
any amount— that msgotficeot oredit has gone by — but tbey go io banka 
and money-Jenders A goes seounty tot B , B for C , nod 0 again for A 
They got naoney on tretmoos terms, and »nffi«entiy into debt to interfere 
Tery sanonaly 'mtb tbeir future prospects , for fast men seldotn turn good 
managers, and, promotion being alow and pay diminished, they do noteoon 
get olear 

'Hie tune allowed for passm^, may admit of curtailment, and 
tlie test of qualification of being unproved, but we deny that a 
residence m Calcutta inevitably entadsi a load of debt on tbe 
young civilian, and we must not forget that there are worse 
temptations, more lasting evils, and more contaminating influ- 
ences to be encountered at “ remote up countiy stations,^’ than 
at the metropolis of India, The expense of Calcutta, it is not 
incumbent for every body to mcor The pleasantness of its 
reaidence, consists m the very legitimate advantage of good 
houses, mterchauge of ideas, and choice of society The gay 
doings, beyond a few evening parties in the cold weather, and 
some admirable 'amateur concerts, are comprised m those huge 
dinner parties, which are fortunately not now so ranch in vogue 
as they once were, and which remind ns of Talleyrand^ a satire on 
Geneva Geneve €st enrmy’euse, n’est ce pa9 said a fnend to 
him “ ^urtout quand on iy amuse/* was the reply The young 
civihan of the present day may live with a fnend, or relative, or 
with companions ^ the same tastes and pursuits as himself, 
without invariably leading an idle or dissipated life The College 
records of the l^t few years, especially of 1850-51, present ns 
with several notabl'e examples of young men who have taken high 
honours m the lanjpiages of India, current and classical, and who 
have established {i complete mastery over that book learn- 
ing, which must bq an important anxihary to a good knowledge 
of the coUoquial;^jliid which, certainly, could not be so well at- 
tained by any other system, at a more advanced period of the ser- 
vice, or in any other place The advantage, too, of having a 
fair sprmkhng of onentabsts m the covenanted seorvice, ib not 
to he under-rated, although we attach paramount importance 
to famihanty with the vcmacular, so repeatedly and so justly 
insisted on Again, we must not lose sight of the good effects 
of bringing young men, who are to fill responsible aitnatioriB m 
the country, jn contact, not only with the seniors of their own 
profession, who we congregated at Calcutta, but with enh^bt- 
ened members of different professions, with the moat enterpaiz- 
ing of the mercantile ootuimin^ , with all the talent and the 
acumen of the Eughah Bar That society will be moat liberal 
m thouglit and action, which w composed of n variety of ele- 
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ments, where the kadmg members are not solely the ornaments 
of the mess-room or the cutdierry, bnt are, some of them, 
men who have attained to emmence m vanons walks of life 
Men who affect to sneer at the restricted and narrow views 
taken by residents within the Mahratta ditch, for^t that a 
figurative ditch *' inevitably snrroundB all those who are toO 
mocb shut up m one social circle, whose con\ersation is con- 
fined to diflcuseaons with others who have been emploved all 
day m exactly the same pursuits, who know nothing of the 
healthy friction of opinions, and cannot sympathise with the 
bustling energy of men devoted to other aims than their own 
Can it really thought that the best way of openmg the mmd 
of a young man of nineteen or twenty, would be to banish 
him to an up-country station mrmediately on his amval ? Is it 
right that the dispositions, predilections, steadiness of charac- 
ter or otherwise, of the dozen cinhaus who annually report their 
arrival as members of the Bengal establishment, should be 
known to no one of the leading functionaries of Government, 
by which they are afterwards to be employed, to no one of the 
heads of society? We are ready to make every allowance for 
the danger of the peculiar kind of temptation to which a young 
man is exposed, for the space of a year, in Calcutta He may buy 
expensive horses He may spend more than he ought m jewel- 
lery He may waste his tune But, supposing, on the other 
hand, that he does think it meumbent on him to do somethmg 
for his pay and allowances, he will ha\ e such opportunities in 
the metropolis, as he will find no where else^ Here are good 
native scholars in ajl the languages in use on this side of India 
Many of the men, who have acquired any (jLstmction in any 
one branch of his own service, are assembled here He may 
consult men who have been crack collector k revered judges, 
and magistrates well versed in the intricacies of provincial crime- 
He may be kept straight by the general opinion and example 
of society, large, mfluential, and comprehensive enough to have 
considerable weight on mdividuaJs, and not large enough for 
units to become absolutely invisible If chmate proves inimical 
to his constitution, as is often the case during the first year of 
residence, when the test is most severe, he has the proximity of 
the ablest and most experienced of the medical semee If he is 
to keep up his English ideas of reverence for the Sabbath, he 
finds Churches rising m every direction, firequented by a com- 
munity amongst whose fadings a want of regard for sacred ob- 
servances, or a wjBit of substantial chanty, is not to be number- 
ed, Taking then the chances of temptation and check, we are 
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content to see young men xim tHeir career m Calcutta, 
But aU tke above would Hr Campbdi and others do away 
with, if we are to attach meainog to his ohsemtm that the 
collegian, when appointed aasiatant to a magistrate and collector, 
commencea the ^ucataon which he sho^d have received at 
first? He would apparently deport every man on his amval, to 
the society of the b^nioEen individoals who compose a Mofos- 
8il station, to be subjected to every variety of training which 
fancy can suggest, and to leam forms before ho knows things 
Ko doubt a colloquial knowledge of the langoagea will not be 
attained withm the walls of Fort Wilham College But there 
are other points to be considered in aiming at efficiency, besides 
conversational fluency, and there is no reason why a man 
should eventually speak the language leas correctly and gram- 
maticaliv, because when in college he has translated the 
Bagh o-Bahar with accuracy, and turned into veiy fair 
Bengah a piece of good English prose The same reasons 
whi^ make Calcutta the fittest place for the residence of a 
Legislative Council, its wealth and siae, its vanous professions, 
its number of hberal-mmded inhabitants, all of which have 
been repeatedly set forth, by all the poweib of reason and language, 
whenever it is gravely aimouneed that the seat of Government 
13 about to be translated to the North West Frontier— make it 
also the beat place for the previous location of everv young 
ciTihan attached to this Presidency, whether his future lot shall 
be to preside over Punches, or to keep lawless and powerful 
Eemmdars in chock, or to spear hog on the vast chun ot 
Eastern Bengal, dr to kill tigers m the Boh^cund Terai It is 
not the mere presence of an English statesman and four reve- 
rend councillors, Wpth a staff of secretaries, that mi ests Calcutta 
with its import^^ce as 0 metropohs, but it is the lanety of 
information there attainable , the bustle and activity of its divers 
professions, its eloquent bar and its free discussion, which make 
Calcutta the fittest place for the dehberations of the Supreme 
Government of India Where the heads of society are well and 
judiciously located, there can be no great harm m placing in 
that locality its junior memhera This w difierent from re- 
assembhng the di^ec/a nMwbro of Hail^biiry in an Orients 
college in Tank-square, or from isolating a young man from all 
hiS contemporanes, by a summary deportation to the MofussiL 
’Pbe present svatem, which prevents a second fusion of combus- 
tible eJements into one mouldj and docs not re-unite aH the 
turbnlenjt spmt& from quaiteis C and B at Haileybury m the 
bmldinga m Tank-square, in proxamity penlpus to the peace of 
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it» fartt wluch st tbe same time retamg crety coie 

intlim jade of aocwty, appears to ua, thongt baUe to sqb- 
dry obvious usproveiaefnta, exactly to have hit the 
medium 

In all that Mr Campbell saya, about the dehcxent traamug 
of the service, of the intimate connectioii between the civihaa's 
purgmts, anroaementa, and duties, of the ^)titude for buainess,^ ^ 
which la generated by the gradual systematic education enfoarc- 
ed m every department, and of the opening for improvement m 
the judio^ system, we miturely concur We stend m asto- 
mahment at the complete transformation effected m men, who 
formerly were notorious at Haileybury for disturbmg the rest 
of its professors, for breaking lamps, for spending their whole 
time m visits to Ware or Hertford, for devoting themselves dx- 
duflively to cricket or boatmg, for being plucked as often as waa 
consistent with the retention of their appointment These men, 
to our knowledge, are now steady, active, and eflSment retam- 
mg just BO much of the restless energy of their earher days, as 
IS necessary to make them successful as quellers of crime, or 
collectors of revenue 

The following extracts are favorable spenimenfl of the au- 
thor's style Here is first a pregnant summ^ of Mr Thoma.- 
son's adnumstration and its merits, due credit being given pre- 
vious! v to Lord EUenborough, for ha-vmg sel^ted a Lueutenant- 
Govemor possessed of sufficient expeauence, ^d yet not too old 
to prevent hu doing long and good service Mr Campbell 
gives to Mr Thomason's executive admmis^tion this just, 
gratifying, and appropriate tribute — \ 

By personal supervision he haa very much inoreae^ the efficieaoy ot oil 
officers, European and native, introduced method an^-vnergy in all depart 
menta, eom^ted and worked to the best advantage ^ new settlement of 
fte North western Provinces, defined and explained the rights of different 

E arUefl in the eoil, improved the efficiency of the poboe, done what was in 
18 ^wer to make the most of a vlgioqs jadioial ^9tem) applied himself to 
the veraaoalsT edacation of the meases of the natives, and given to the 
npper claasee opportunibeB of acquiring practical acienoe, earned out ixo 
portant public works, mode good roads and canals, render^ travelUng «aay 
<aid Monre, regulated the mode of procuring euppbes and carnage for 
troops, and supenutended with personal knowledge and personal energy, all 
the minute details of civil government, only understood by those who have 
made it a proftemon 

^ The occurrence of a burglary, its discovery, the subsequent 
enquiry theremto, the advent of the darogah— not as is too 
oftra the case in Bengal m a palanqum, hours after the rob- 
bery— 4he report to the magatrate couched m the choicest On-i 
ental phraseology, are tiiu* described. There m a touch of 
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fcuiaour m the "whole thmg, which i3 too good to be onutted, 
though it IS probable that some of our readers may have seen 
the extract we are about to give, quoted in some of the Eng- 
Ubh papers It has a grave humour in it, which reminds us oi 
Boiue part^ of EotUen — 

JUnll shopkeeper, geta up m thft mormng tinda a hole in his wall, and 
all his moveables gone whereat he lamenta ex< eadmglv and, raising a 
great outirj suionioug the watchman and the Fuooh Xbo watchman de- 
ilares that it is most extraorJinarv be kept watoh all night but saw no 
tmef Punch obeervo that they are very sorry, — hy all laeane send 
for the poVc so the watchman is despatched to the la'^psotOT Meantime 
dilail seeing that he is not likely to get mimh satisfai^tion if he truate to 
other people, himself seta to work m earneat He has probably mtiuence 
undoomiactiou lu the Tihage, and, knowing the right person to ftppl) to 
pajfs something handsome tor mformution, ai tiog on who h, with the aesiot 
ance of the Punch he securoa a smal! bov suppose i to be mivcd up m the 
ahttir and lajs an emlnrgo rm two or three suapoctid houses By this tune 
arijves Mahommcd Khan the police daiogah a liaudsouie buily Moham 
medan mounted on a comlorlalde Iriokiog ponv, vrub a cljstingnisbad look 
ing tuibau ot extravagant prop^inons several daggers m his belt and a 
posse of fullovrera biowitiaa verj fiequentlj ba\tpen6\ no clue Imd Iwen 
tonuj, and the case had seemed a liopcl as cue ilohamraed Khan would 
hare s'-e lorth in bis report a do7cn evcelieut reesous to el ow that Jilall 
never was robbod at all, but mads a bole m bis own wall, m order to 
dofiaul hie creditors, and would bavi. railed tue hanennoso of las state 
menta rath many excellent ^Vrsian and diabm iphonema and obaervetione 
on the fuitblecaneas of sbripkn perg m genejal and of Hlsll ni partioulur 
In this mbtance howuror flu ang that a duo lias been obtained ba proha 
bly goes about tbe case actively The soepeLled houses are e- arcbeil and 
the lUian a ^irwatu lutorylew with the smaU hov the result of 

•whiob IS that some of the property i'. louud aud tho boy cjusonts to naino 
lua asso judos ‘Hoiis, or lli’iug paities are si nt oh to pouu- e on tho 
dibt tut I tndtzvouB ori the principal biir,.iars tiny are apprebioded, and 
the whole aflavr com^ to light Mohammed Khan probably takes this 
epportamty ol despatbhing b> espr^sa to the reiagiatreae, the folio wiug 
report, or petiaon ’ fea it is Lalhd m onental f hraaeolngy — 

“ Cbensber of thr poor yom good fortune is great \ou wil^ have learnt 
from jt&terdaj’H diary, that upon blearing of the burglarv in the iiouso of 
Jilall, Bhopbeopci vourslaie girding up his loins setoT defcurmiued to 
discover the cruinuale or return with hie fare hlai keried iur ever Not 
through any merit of this bumble one, but solely through the fa\oui uf 
God and the overpowering good fmtune of your woiship, tho efforts 
of the lowest of your slaves have been cro-wned with sjcoess and ‘ In 
ehaliattftUah (please Ood; the thieves ehall be rooted out trim the face ot 
the eaitb Pour slave, immediotely on hiy arrival, adopted athoueand 
devices and deep etratagema and expended a large sum from bis own pocket 
in bringing mrortnoia, and with intense difficulty insmuated himself into 
tbeiT ooiiSdeD' 6, co great was bis deaire to gain yonr ajpmvaV Hut not to 
these pei'sevenng efforts of your slave aiiuplv to your fortunate star, is due 
tho (IiBOOvorv of a olue to the perpetrators of the crime 

‘ 'Sour slave being thoroughlv acquainted with all tho bad cLaraotera, ap 
prehen ded a desperate burglar and so managed him, that through your 
gcod iortune he gave eturther clue, and eventu ally ithe elfortfl of vour ^ave 
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beiDg uQremittmgl sis burglars and two receirera have been seiaed and tbo 
whole of the property recovered, except some few articles, whiob Jilall 
doubtless inserted m tbs list from a mere spirit ot exaggeration It is im 
possible at this moment to furnish a detailed report therefore I despatch 
this preliminary petition for your information The regular report, with 
the parties the prisoners and the property will bo sent m to morrow morn* 
lug Your fortune is myincible The petition of your humble slave, 

“ Moqaiimed Khai 

' ThanaMar ** 

Doubtless the Magistrate is duly impreasoi with belief that the good for 
time BO often referred to.tonBiste m the \ oaeession ot su invaluable a treasure 
as Mohammed Khan 

Wc strongly recommend the above pat-sage to the notice of 
the membeib ot the Bengal BnrivU India Assouatjon Instead of 
making out a catalogue of imaginary grievances or represent- 
ing them^'erves as the suftt rmg people of Iniha, or framing 
ih'iiird constitutions for the future Government of the country, 
thev had much bettor he eniplov ed m looking after thou* estatts, 
tud m tnmg to infuse info tlieir r^ots or the buimedu ot 
their 1 irge haurs bomething of the ppirit < f our hiend Jilah 

c have room only fir one nioie extract It lolites to the 
duties of i civilian in tlie Upj'cr Provmces v boro the olhce!> ot 
magistrate and col lei toi are unrti <1 m the saun nidividu il, md so 
umted have beenfnnnd to tvork weiltheio hemise the airango- 
ment l sinted to tlie iha aitor of the peojilo ih^^ fi aturev of the 
revenue ulmimstration, the conijiartrive d < m e of litigation, 
and rlie moderate amount of crime It ls pieciijeh hecams^-^ the 
normal ieituies ot Bengal Proper are of a totdiy different 
thaiaLter that the lunction of the two offites never has wrought 
well, and never tan vvuik well, m the Low tr Prov mees, and 
we have by degrees, got rid of this uTHuuahh alhantc and 
(hvorttd the mm who is, to capture dTcuit-t^ainl organize the 
jKiIice, from the man wlio m to look after the estates of minon-, 
the revenue ot Goverumenr, and the tieamry acoountg But 
the details of a camp-hfe in the cold season bhe mumripil im- 
proiemeuts, the pertiniuons old woman, the mormng rule, 
and the police reports, are pretty iimeh the sime m both dui- 
wous ot the presidency The tavalr) grass-cutlers, the camels, 
and the inspector of pnsons, are all pecuhir to the Bpper Pro- 
vinces, and the 1 itter ofheer, w hen lliere i* one m Bengal, wdl 
have plenty to do m vL-.iting the district jailij and introducing 
into them something like an amended system ot prison labour — 

The ebief station of the magistrote and colWtor is usuallv near the moat 
important town in and os central as poesible to the district H/'re are hia 
bead-quarters, and b* 10 ho spends the sooeon unfavourable for juartbicg, 
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fxcept when emergencies ftnee But from the nixture of hiB duties it la by 
no means desirable that he ehould be etationary , and eveir cold season 
goes mto oatnp {hb it J8 called), pitches his tents leaves toe current duties 
of the chief eUtion with one of his eubordmatee, and, taking with bun a 
sufficient portion of hie establishment, be marobea about, pitche® for a few 
days here and a few days there sees all that is going on, and attends to 
local matters liis manner of hfe is a pleasant one, and leads all to take 
an interest in tbeir work When he is at bead quarters, hia mode of pass- 
inghis time may be flometbing in this wise People nee early in India, « 
and ride a great deal, so he is probably oat on horseback but be generally 
combines buamesa with exercise, he has tmproTements going on roads 
making, hniges building streeta paving, canals cutting a dispensary a 
nurserr garden &n , &c He may look in at bis jail, and see what work the 
prisoners are doing or at his oitv police stations to see what is going on 
there, ur canter out upon an outlying patrol or go to see the locality of a 
diffionlt rase Every one he meets Laa somethiDg to say to him for m 
India every one has or ba' had, or i about to have, some case, or gnevanoe, 
or project, or apphoation, of which be takos every ocoobion of diaburtheoing 
bicnaelf wlienever the magistrate is lu eight, and the old woman whose 
cla^m to a water spoi t wea decided egamst her years ago, but who persists 
in cnusidenng her case the most intolerable in tlie whole world, takes the 
cpportuuity (or the hundreuth time of seiring bis bridle caating beraelf 
undt^r the hor^e e feet, and daraorouely demanding either mstant death or a 
ii; etitution. of hur right=i Though he has not time to listen to all, he may 
pick up a good deal from the general tsnor of the unceasing fire of Ian 
gujge which IS directed at him as be passes He probably knows the pnn 
cipal beads of villages or DitrcbauLs, or characters m different Imca and 
this le the great tun^ for talk with them If anything of interest ts to be 
discussed (bey obtaan admittance to his garden, where he sips his cup of tea 
under bie vine and bfi tree on his return from bis nde Then come the 
reports from the telibildam and police inspectors for the previous day 
thuge from the outlying elatious basing come in dunug the night These 
are all read, and orderfe brinflv recorded the police inspector of the town 
and pfihxips other nnhvo offiiere may he in Attoudanre noth parson j 1 as 
plaimtions or represei^tations and all this done, the senshtadar bundles up 
the pspei-s, and retiree to issue the orders passed and prepare for the regular 
woik in court, while the magistrate goes to breakfa£t At breakfast conies 
the pest and packet of lofficial letteis The Commissioner demands explana 
tion on this matter, and transmits a paper of matmctions Irom Government 
on that the Judge calle for casea which have been appealed , the Secre- 
tary to Government wants some statistical information the inspector of 
p'lBoners fears that *the pnaonei-a aie growing too fat, the commander of 
the IbOih regiment bege to State that Ins regiment will bait atoortom places 
on certain days and that he requires a certain quantity of flour, gram hay, 
and eggs Mr Snooks, the ludigo planter who is m a state of chronic war 
fare with bis next neighbour has submitted his grieyanoea m six folio 
ebeets, mdifferent English and a bold hand and demands mstant redress, 
failing which Le threatens the magistrate with Government, the Supremo 
Court an aspersion of his honour as a gentleman a Parliamentary impeach 
ment, a letter to the newspapers, and several other things beeideB Aftor 
breakfast be despatches bis putlio letters, writes reporta, examines re- 
turn'’ &c 

Daring ^is time he has, probably a suooession of demi officials from the 
beighbounng cantonments ihere is a great complaint that the viUagera 
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hare utterlr, without prorocation, broken the heada of the oaraJry grwa cut 
ters and the gmaa cutters are sent to be looked at He goes out to look at 
them but no sooner appears than a about announcBB that the viiiagers Mra 
waitmg in a body, with a slightly different version ot the story, to demand 
justice against the grass-outters, who have invaded their giasa proserveg 
despoiled thoir village and were with difficulty prevented from inurdenng 
the mhabitanta So the case is sent to the joint magistrate But there are 
more notes boine want oom&ls, some carts and aU apply to the -magiatTate 
then there may be natives of rank and condition who come to pay a wri 
OU8 formal kind of visit and generally want something, or a chatty native 
official, who lias plentv to say for hitUBelf 

All this despatched he orders his larnage or umbrella and goes to Out 
cherry — his regular court Here be buds a suffitiency of busiueea there 
are police aiid revenue and mi&cellaneoufl caste of all boiis, appfula from 
the orders ot his subordinates obargea of corniption or miaoonduct against 
native offioiah 'bll petitions fiom all persous are received daily in a 
box read and orders duly passed ihoae setting forth good grounds of 
complaint are filed undei proper headings otlnrs are reiected, for wnltou 
reason assigned ■biter sunset oomes his evetung which la probably, 
hko hia morning ride inived up with official and doini official aiFaira 
and only at dark does the wiaiied magistrate retire to dinner and to pri 
Tflte life 

We must now conclude an imperfoct re^ie^i of a really 
valuable work but we should be wanting in our dut\ as re- 
vievi ers, were we not to notice a lew errors of fact into which 
the author has fallen In jiage 1 > we are tqld that Akbar was 
bom ‘ while h's father Bd her was a fu^itivi Hie father of 
the greatest of Mohammedan Emperors vl as nut B lYier, but 
Humayiui, the old gentleman whose death was caicsed M a 
fall from a terrace Baber was the grandfather of Akbar and 
many of our readers must, no doubt, be iamiliar with the ^le- 
moirs of Baber, franslated and published ^bout twenty-eight 
years ago, m which tlie nutnerons ad\enti/res, the lirukuig 
bouts, and the lueturj of the fugitive king k bdon componiuiis, are 
detailed with a comic gravity peuubar to tl^e merrj monarch 
of the East In page 150, ami also m page 104 we are told 
that the families of former Nawihs of Bengal, receive allowances 
amounting to nme lakhs of rupees a year, uvef and above the 
sixteen lakh>, which is assigned to the prebent Nawab ]Sra7im 
The very < outrarv i-^ the case Both the present Nawab, and the 
families ot former Isawabs^ are paid out of the same sum of 
sixteen lakhs, the relatives and dej^ndanfb getting about nme 
lakhs, and Hib Highness consummg alnyut six lakhs to hirui^lf, 
an mcome double that assigned to the Prmce consort md eqnal 
to that possessed by many of the first peers of theEughbii lealm 
In the figured statement ib page 157, we read of petty states on 
the NorthEastern Frontier of Bengal, thirty -one m number This 
IS entirely new to us Bevond the uttle district of Cachar winch 
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lyas a fortunate lapse to tiie State in 1830, and tbe agency m the 
Cos^iah tiHa, we know of no petty states whatever on the 
Korth East Frontier Tiie little prmcipdhty of Koth Behar, 
of winch an account was lately ^iven in the printed Selections 
t>f the (Toremment of Bengal, ls independent inter nallv, though 
It pays to Government a j earl} tnbute ot 66,000 ruijees But we 
find no notice in Mr CainjibelV'shook^ot thi^i state which contains 
feomp of the choicest localities for tiger and rhinoceros, in this pan 
of India, or of Darjeehns with the tract latelj taken from, the 
Rajah of Sikhim We com lu Je that flip mistake ha'* arisen from 
some contusion betii een the petty states under the Agent to the 
(Governor-General on the bouth West Frontier and the pettv 
states known as the Tnbutarv Mehals under the Cumnussioncr 
of Cuttack The former are alluded to m Mr Campbell’s tabular 
stitement, the latter are not The former comprise a number 
of wild jiinglv hilly and nn? ultirated districts, w hich extend 
in one direction to Berar and the Trunk Fme to Bomhav, and in 
another alinost to Mirzapore and the Saugor and !Mtrbudda 
\allei A tall account of the lattei or the Tnbutarv MehaU, 
v^Iuch ire eighteen m nuinbei, insy be found m ISo III of 
the jumted ‘^elections from the ro< ord*^ of the Ben^d (Jovern- 
inent nith all the pirticulars which the ripe oxjienence of 
sii,,o ofiicprs Mfr aIiIj^ and Mr llickett'. can supjdv Few 
irc more rciWtU'kablc m their way, than both the above 
^ei nre in ineur tuitnessp^ m uci ■i&ible in their situation, and 
Jioldiiu: out no temptations to the cupidity of invaders their 
pettv sovereigns Haave lem lined unmolested for centuries 
\yjtli the cxcqdioh of the Mahratus, whoso petulant activity 
•-UI mounted all o vstaefes, no conqueror has thought it worth 
while to over-run these tracts, ind ihev figure consequently fmt 
lutie in history 'Jhe antiqiut} of thc'e Raj is if weaieto believe 
the tamJj gcncdlogies is something extiaordinarv, and we 
liave been told of one chiei who numlier') filt) and of anutlier 
who nuTubeis eight> predecea^'Ors What to this is the pedigree 
of the ohie^t English families if w e estnndte them oulj bv the 
number of tlieir stemmata 

A remarkable error occurs in page 22-3, where Mr Camp- 
liell IS discu&sing the powers entrusted to tlie suitor dinale Uo- 
vemmente, that is to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Agra and Bcngak, who are all on an equality m thi- respect 
After stating that they cannot add one fai thing to their fixed per- • 
maneut establishment, (nor even to their femporarj establish- 
ments, Mr Campbell might have added,) we are told th.it they 
have been autbonsed hv the Siqjreme Government to incur con- 
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tingent expenses not exceeding 5,000 rupees, or i?500, for any 
one object ’ Now we hear a great and verjwust ontcry against 
the system of Indian centralization, which delegates httleor no- 
thing to subordinates, though men of long standing and ex- 
perience, but there is no use m maiing out things to be 
worse than they actually are The sum which Lord Falkland, 
or Sir H Pottmger, or Mr ITiomason, or Lord Dalhousie, 
as Go\emor of Bengal, may spend on local objects, on bridges, 
roads, public buildings, and other works, is just double the 
amount stated above — lOOtH) rupees These are the main er- 
rors of fact which have attracted our observation on a perusal of 
the volume , and we trust that Mr Campbell may have an 
opportunity of amending them and a few tritling misprmts, and 
of omitting some rather smart rein.irks about the Supreme 
Court, m a new edition of Ins wurk at an eailv date 
^V e could have wished to ha\e journeyed With Mr Campbell 
over other tracts of India besides Bengal and Calcutta, to whicli 
we have mostly restricted oui selves m entering into panic u]ar«, 
and we should ha\e disiussed t>ith pleasiiro, m his company, 
many other topics of real mlere''t, such as the extent of educa- 
tion in Mibsiunarv and Goveinmeiit sohooU, the absence of 
ofSeidl publicity, the senioirry system the adminihii itiou of 
civil and crimunl juste e, and the detection bf cnmo On the 
latter point, e'lpecially there are <jome very" \aluahle remarks, 
winch It 18 qmte refreshiug to read, after the theories wluch have 
been poured forth on this agitated <|uefetion , , theories the more 
crude and impractical >le, becduse of the acluiltwledged difiieulty 
ot dealing with the subject But we must leaie all this to 
others, m the hope that our notice may lutroouce manj readers 
of temper and judgment to take up a work into whnh is 
condensed as much valuable mfomiation ah ',o Modtru Indui 
and its (To^emment, as anj volume, or select report, has ever 
managed to contain Mr Campbell we understand, after em- 
ploying hib leiaure time in the tods of authorslup, is now holding 
a legal isiluation of some emolument and re'^poubibility, under hw 
relative, the Lord Chief 104106 of Englaud, and is reading Law 
He could not study English Law to better advantage than 
under the great authonty of Lord Campbell, wlio has over 
shown himself a successful advocate, a consistent politician, a 
revered judge, and an enhghtened law-reformer While 
other civuian& at home on furlough, are seeking liealtliful recrea- 
tion on the moors or m the btuhhle fields, or enjoying a life at 
the clubs m Town, or m a tour on the Continent, are v isitmg every 
object of interest which maj give activity to the intellect and 
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refinemant to the taste, Mr Campbell, though we would not 
deter him from any of the above enjoyments, is gradually and 
steadily adding to his stock of experience, and examining the 
working of a different svstem of junsprndence, to that of Abu 
Honiiah. and other Mohammedan doctors W e liuTe no doubt 
that Mr Campbell will mossL careluUy aioid the fault against 
which he huuself warn* the Company b Judges, that of imaginmg 
that law consists “m a hhnd adherence to tochmcalities,” and 
that the English lore he may acquire, wdl be acquired on the 
prmciples oi Rolle, of Blackstone, and of Hale ISot cramming 
precedents, studymg Uw, not as a man who wishes to become 
an advocate by the shurtest route poa=iible, not as a person 
stininlated to activity by the sharp spur of want, but ciiltivit- 
mg itas a science or a health) exercise ot ilie mtellect, he ma-v 
return to India, with a temperate (bHhko ol all unsmtahle forms 
aud intolerant English ideas, and with an adimratioii for all that is 
valudble and excellent in the great science, its broad compre- 
hensir ene-'S its analytical spirit lU adaptation to new combina- 
tions of facts and its sv&tematic reverence for prescription sym- 
metry, and right 
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1 ^lichele OromheUo , or tke Fatal ^enct A Tragedy in thre^ 
Acts By Gtorye Powell ThomaSy Author oj “ Views of 
Simh/f Thacker — Lmdoriy Calcutta ^ and Bombay 

2 The Assassin , or the Rival Lovirs A Tragedy in fitc Acts 

By Geirrye Powell Thomas TTiaikcr — London^ Calcutta, 

Bombay, 1852 

The is'*iup of two re^ilar iras;e<lie% from oui Calcutta preps is an 
event too important to be ktt by us unchromdc.l , and we are 
happy to he able to pay, that in our humble judgment the mtnnsie 
merits of the comiyisitions before us entitle thtm to a verylaiohr 
able notice, e\en independently oi the partiabty whieh we are natu- 
rally inclined to feel tor the products of our 1cm al press "We are free 
to contesfl that the review of Dramatic lab riture is somewhat out 
of our line It is indeed an “ art, trade, and rnysterv ’ by ittell , a 
spicial department ol the critical] craft and wt, nut baling Ijeen 
specially imtiab d into this branch ot ei itici&m, ean only express the 
jadf^ment of a non-profe-sional critic and state t)ic impression that 
the jierusal ot the works beiore us leas left on imr own nnnd Dial 
irapreatnon la, upon the whole ta\oiahle Tiu ti anodic s contain 
many passages cit very considerable power X’hc du tion, despite ol 
CM casionnl slips and marLs ol ha-ib , is generallj^ vigorous and clem , 
the plots art indeed someuliat inaitibcial, tjuid the cutistnjphcp 
withal too tragical , but for this it may be pleai^d in exc nse, tint the 
fv( uts are historical, and that the catastrophes an justifirnl and Inn up 
out by that tiuith wlucU vs ututeaswily slMvnc;< ^ tlcm h^tion 

Michele OrombeUo is the son ot a <iuond un Duchess oi Milan, the 
pole ippue ot a previouh. secret mnrnagc On hts birth he bud bn u, 
Norval-like taken to a peasant s hut, and brought np without know- 
ledge ot hi9 parentage His mother was told that tlie child was dead 
and shortly her husband did ac tuully die, without the secret of then 
raamage being divulged In process ot time was wooed by the 
Duke of Milan, and gave her band, wltde her heart was m the gravt 
of her tonner lover and husband Her eohlnesa and lU-eoneealed indif- 
ference soon alienated the affection (or what at first passed for 
affection ) ot her lawful loid After many instances of unt uthtulnesb, 
or rather a continued course ot profligacy, ho was attractc d by the 
charniB ot the Pnneess Carrara , she shared his pOsSion or enveted a 
share of his burgamot , but this could not be, until the Duchess should 
be removed out of the wav Meantime, tJicre < arae a youth (Michele 
Orombello;to the Court of Milan, in the train of the Ambassador irom 
the native pnncipabty ot the Duf hess , and benig attr&cted by a 
young lady, who had come in the suite ot the Duehess, and whom he 
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had known in the dajs of childhood, he was admitted to the palace on 
a ball night, disgmaed as a minstrel Being aaked to sing and play 
before her Grace, she immediately recogmaes bis voiLe She shews 
great emotion, which causes the young minstrel to unmask, when, on 
sight of his tace, she actually swoons away The news is immedi- 
ately earned to the DoLe by a spy, whom he had set to waft h the 
Duchess in the hope ot discovering something in her conduct, whi< h 
might enable him to enlist the law on his side, in hie endearour to 
make au opening for the Pnneesa Carrara, The young man is imme- 
diately sent foi , and after rating tht Duke in very severe, and, as w e 
think, very ina]>propnate terms, tor his treatment ot his excellent 
D'lchess the Duke protesses to be captivated by his spirit and frank- 
ness , he appoints lum to a situation near her Grace’s person, in order 
that he may be convinced lio’w much the Duke has been maligned, 
and how verv kmd and torbearing he reallv is to his vsife Michele 
IS soon “ put np to a few thing** ’ by his fompatrwtP lilvina, ri s- 
pecting the Duke, and hi 3 motive in patronumj. ium He makes vio- 
lent love to her, and she does not give a Vi r_y violent denial, onlv 
hints pretty plainly, that 'she also thml^j* the Duebeso s conduct at the 
ball stands sadly m want of explanation , but is satisfied on being 
a‘?sared that hrr Grace’s emotnm had been caused only by some Ian 
cied resemblance in the voice and featuies of ALihele, to some lover 
or tnend ot hrr early vcais Meantime Michele is m attendance 
on the Duchess , one day in her brmdoir, he tells her the whole 
atorv ol hi 8 ble and acknowledges that sjnr e the first hour of their 
meeting, he has entertained towards her sentiments of ‘ half -frit ndslup 
— half-love ’ She explains to him, in terms that he cannot in an} 
way understand, that it is pare instinct and th^ow^ hrrsell fondly 
into his arms This 43 the signal fur the Duke to rush into the room, 
attended by several Dords The Du< hesa d^x^lares that the young man 
IS her son , but this idea being derided, Michele undertakes her vin- 
dication, and does battle with the spy, who has all along inflamed the 
Duke’s islike to his wile, and who first brought him mtelligence 
of the ball scene The Durhess is condemned tu death on the spot, 
and Michele is hurried off to prison The Duchess, as a last request, 
demands a private mtervievv with her husband This i* reluctantly 
granted she tella him the whole story ot her previous marriage, and 
of her having discovered in Michele the child that she had long 
thought dead Knowing, however, that her death is necessary to 
the progress of the Duke’s schemes, and that it is already determined 
upon, she consents to admit her guilt and to suffer death without a 
murmur, provided the life ol Michele be saved She is then 
brought out into the presence ol the Lords, and admits sU that the 
Duke says respecting her guilt Meanwhile, the Duke has given an 
order pubh' ly that Michele shill be conveyed beyond the frontier 
and set at liberty , hut has added a pnvate injunction, that on his (the 
Duke^s) making a signal, he shall be immediately put to death. The 
signal IB accoMingly given, and Michele, after performing prodigies 
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of v^alonr, and slaying one two, three, four, five, is at last overpow- 
ered, and put to death The Duke having thus broken the faith that 
he has pieced, the Duchess tells the whole storv to the Lords , but the 
Duke orders her to instant execution Immediately he is informed, 
that the Princess of Carrara, having been a -witness oi the assassina- 
tion oi Michele had been seized with a fit, to which she was subject, 
bad burst a blood-vessel, and dieiL The Duke, being thus baulked of 
bis purpose, ordei s the execution oi the Duchess to be stopped, but it 
IS too late, she is dead 

Such IS briefly the history of Jlichele Orombello, as written by 
Captain Thomas He says, in a prelatory note, that “ the iacts upon 
which the tragedy is founded, will readdy rccal themsehes to the 
reader of Itohan history ” Now, we have to confess that we have 
never gone very deep into the histoiy of Italy , but it struck us on 
reading this tragedy, that our author gives a very different view 
oi the state of matters from that which we had formerly entertained 
We therefore referred to the only lii>tory ot Italy that was at hand, 
VIZ , that contained in the Universal History^ whose accuracy is gene- 
rally admitted , and lound that either our author, or the author ol that 
hibtory, greatly misrepresents the matter That our readers may judge, 
■we tianscnbe what the history says respecting this incident In the 
first place, it is distmctly stated that Beatrix was confessedly a vndow 
when she was married to Philip Duke ot Mdan She was the widow 
of Facino Scaliger, lor the sake ol whose monej it was that Philip 
marned her Tlic historian states, that at the time ot her maiiiage 
with Philip she was 3S, while he was only 20 Captain Thomas 
represents her as only 33 wlule her husband 4o But the younger 
che was, it wa-. all the more u>ihk( Iv tliat she should have been secretly 
mamed before she became the wife ol Scahgci We now give, m his 
o-wn words the historian’s account of her connection with Orombello — 

Weaicmjw come to an iru-iiLiit in PAjiip s life that lepiebcnte him in a very 
J ■vAieb w, Jie -i ikiths-nfd LivJLon JlhroUaii 

a mother an<3 a brother, ami the di-mcmbonnent ot 60 tnanv oties and state" 
jnstifaed some seventj aj^oinst the authors but hih behaMotn to his vrife was Larba 
rolls, uugr itufol, and wiekod, to the 1 ist dogreo W o ba>e ahendv taken notice ot 
th« disproportion there was between tUeir a^es, which had di^^isted Philip so much, 
that he had abstained hom her both It does not appuir that the ladv lesented this 
provocation in any indec'ent, or indeed paseionate m inner , and the bod even sub 
mitteJ to bcrvo him m the most menial otfloes UiUortnmitely tor her, she eiiter 
tamed Oh tui attendant one OrombeUi a vouug imm aitomplished in the arts ot 
music dancing, and the other cmbtlhshments that ore mobt acceptable at a coim 
Philip LOiifliderinp her hfe vs an obstaile to his pie is are, aceuoed her of ciiminal 
coDveroation with this youth , and though nothing couid be wnrse founded than 
the ehaigc, (aaitun eneliantvd utensils were pretended to le tound under her bed 
Upon this ■viHhjuou* prete\t the duehesa was seized and oonhned pnsonct m the 
Castle ot Baiasro The youth was imprmoued at thi same time , and, according 
to eommtn rcpnit, imh ui them were put to the torture. Whatever might be in 
I his, it lb 1 crtain that he was tortured and unable to withstand the toreo ol the 
pain he confessed the crmuiialitj, for wlimh botJi ct them wcie condemned to 
death, after being confronted with each other On this oei asioii the dichess shew- 
ed an imineible eonstajicv She reproached Oroinbelli with his wuikoecs in yield 
mg to tortures to confess a falsehood, and, in the most bolemn odd atfeeting manner, 
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?he uilled Qod to wittn'ss for her mnotoiicy , onl^ she implored lue pardoa for 
hivuif. Yielded to tlie arthbishop of MUan in persuading her to so unequal a match 
t'ho declared, she ncicr had reaeuted the duke » abtitainmg trom her bed , and ahe 
mentioned the great fortune and aoquisitionB she had brought Phxltp , concluding, 
that she iho less regretted her death bocaose she had preserved her Lonocence 
Having niiuhed the pathetic declaration, Ori/mheflt was put to death before her 
ijes, and she tollowed him vnth the must heroic constancy By the accounts ot all 
lubconans she waa a woman of a very emltcd character, and no reproach remains 
upon her memory, but the ineqnahty of her mutch with Phxhp The young man 
was 60 perfectly conacious ot lua own innocence, that he might have escaped when 
"he w us made p nsoner but instead ot that became as usuaJ to court, anddeclarcil 
he knew nothing of the tmitter, tliough his fnends told him ot his danger Soon after 
the execution ot the duchess, the duke brought to his court a vuung Milanese lady 
whom he had ra\ lalied some time before As to the dnehes" her unjust death was 
thought to be partlj owing to the vindictive temper ot P/«hp, who resented her 
having been the wife of Facino^ and the partner ol his victories 

There mnj be other versioDH of this history, and it 15 very jiro- 
bable that there are but ‘dill we aunpect that our author n guilty 
ol the charge ot departmg to a gi eater extent than is allowable 
from historic truth 

We shall now present our readers with a few extracts, from 
which they will he able to judge of the jvoetical merits ot the 
tragedy The toUowing is the speech ot the Duche'^s on per- 
< eivmg the reKemblam c between the maski d minstrel and her toimei 
husband — 

Jini/if'. (atn/L Ills funn ' H/*. form ’ His step ’ Hit verv vuica ’ 

Jhe verv calf m c i]i it its music ,,ivc ’ 

Again ' — With what an awful njj story 
Ad Ir^m th( grave it ‘'ummons bn k the past ! 

Surely thi vorv gravf hath rendered up 

Its tenant and (Jjiralto lives ijain ' 

lAujitd) Sirunc^r who art thou ■' 1 ity me ft id s]K.aL ' 

Nav teal that vizard trom thme evi & ’ 

( IP M/imasAi > 

Oreat Hod ' 

It IS hiinsell ' It IS mine own Giraldo ' 

' {Fainls ) 

The Duke’s sobloquj ou being told of thi emotion ot the Duchcbs 
‘^tnkes us as p<»‘<ac""(id of a good deal ot power The comparison in- 
stituted between the late lover and the person cured ol UlindneHij 
IS good in itself, although it may admit ot question whether it is 
altogether appropriate to a person in Philip’s circumstances and state 
ot mind The idea appears to be borrowed trom Di Chefteldcn s 
account of a youth on whom he ojicrated for cataract — 

Tis stran„c li true and ycL it may he true ' 

What if slif liivt) at last t hhe still is young— 

Still yjung in fact, and vunn^.er lar in looks , 

And — oh ve (lods ’ — whene er they come to love. 

They who h>\c latcFt, how they love at last 1 
As one horn blind, — Idl blmd for m wiv years — 

If late and budiou he rcceivoth bi„ht, 

Chunking at hm in uy light, in p un and fear, 

Shuts fast his pycfi and niakes il night again 
So they who brsL hot, 1 utr than onr wont 
liTbt shun Love 6 hglit m I close their im ntal < ih-; 
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And dread Lo> t, s boon , bnt as the beaU J blind, 

Again 9CH in quaflfe a bttle dranght of bght, 

Another and another and a deeper, 

Then dunks it in like nectar, and Rtll] revela 
In all the magic of the twibght skiefl. 

And da^Mi and noon and ^dl and starry night, — 

And ne er can gaze enough on rocks and woodb 
And itatclv doer (the spirits ot the tvoodb,) 
Shcep-fcprmkl d meads, swift btreams, and mighty ocean, 
And flowers of e’lery kind from rose to pnmroec 
And, most of all, on faces (vunng and old) 

Onn d ly dear voices lov d since very childhood 
For kindness— aa the rose was tor its odour, — 

S) he on whom Lome’s hght doth latest fftU, 

Becomes Loit a wannest worshipper of alL 
And nofo I pniv it ma> be bo with Acr ' 

I lov d her once I How could I choose bnt love her ? 
bhe smil d 80 sw cetK with her large soft eyee, 

And bps so hill ol Earth, so full of Heaven , 

Bodj and bouL thi v captiir d both t That erailo 
"Was He lien or Hell * Hell when it blest (mother 
But brightest Hiiv’n for him on whom it shone. 

On me huw lirii f its sJnnincr ’ TTtts it was 
Th it ( hang d mv 1 i e to hate 1 To see that smile 
1 iiishlv Bquiuderd npun nery stranger, 

And neier, never neier turn d on me 1 

Ihib twos that chink’d mv nUure and transfoim 1 me 

Into the false vain inkh thing J am ' 

Bnt not ( a me June the cuise bhall fiU 

If { w hit h I sc in e dare hope 1 ) I can hut prove her 

As false to me as I am f ilse to her 

Ol Cl u uui make hei seem so to -tlto world ^ 


Here is a part ot tin oeene between the DUkr and Mn 1 1 le when 
lie M ns biou^lit into hi9 presence We < annot commend it bnt it is 
Ian that we should ^ive specimens of the tvo’se, as well as ot the 
better parts of the play — 


Ai V ~it docs me honour to salute your Grace , 
Bnt wliat it IS that gams mo so much honour 
1 cannot giie^j, 

DtiAe You cannot gncos ? "iourovonng 
To say without i blush y ou cannot gness ' 

And vet, j on aro bu > cn/ wTtocmt 
( Bcvh/c# bemg young ) perhaps you cannof euc b ' 
\ct vutuous tbo you be, twould seem yomo eiea, 
So let mi ask you frankiv whom you doom 
The 1 urcst ladv Ton have seen at Milan '' 
ronii , w Iio shall t he i* Mid ladies all K) fair, 

Vt ho IS vour ladv fairest Z 
MO Ih It for f/iu. 

1 liai c been summon’d to vour Grace - presence '' 
li 80, methinks you mig ht haie better pnz d 
Ynnr timo and mine — your digiiity and wh it 
My youth mav ciaitn instead of diguifv 
Ihtkt And w hot may that be ? 

M (J Ccurtesi at least 
The guests admitted due, fretn any host ' 

Dukf True 1 Yet you emhrvo atnhvb i loi.,, 
Fluiting tor eicr, Iroelv, a' ye do, 
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(Indeed too fleehl on the tide of fashion 
And pleasure, ha\ e suth all rehned tastes. 

That I mnst craia an answer to tny qaestioD 
M O iasule) Hib words offend, and witttnglT and vet 
Lee^i than hi>. gestures ’ But he cowg not me < 

( Aloud) brd I tell lou franklv had jou ask d 
Not whom I deem the fairest ladr here — 

ho eoold bay that, ’mid ladies all «> fa,it — 

But whom all deem the worst entreateil lady, 

It had not been so difficult to name hr r 1 
Duke Ha ' Then be that the question * Now lets ha\e her ' 

Wbit, do yju quail ? 

M O Qiiiil ? and for yon ? /qnail ? 

Mv lord )ou know hill well whom I du mean ' 

Fbr iun 3>VQr husosc 'ivuipAffaf of an 

Can abut vour ci\r or heart against that tmth- 

Oh nn one w his^iery voice ne’er aets the courtier ’ 

And gne your heart or let >our couttjcre giie j ou, 

■Wbftt fiatteii jon will, full wcU jou know 
TTiere’s but one onh UJv I could mean • 

1 need not name her further ’ For Vonr taunts 
Or threats, I muct desire )on und< istand, 

Mr loid th Ambassador Mahzia 
■VYiH hold jouelriaely to ateount for these, 

'Wlien I report them to his brace to taoirow 
MeumtiiiL, I take mv lea>e. 

{Ptocemh to go out ) 

Zhiic Ntt> not so fdbt I 
Young gentleniin I like you for your spirit ' 

Your h^d ' I lo^ e von tor it I Yet to pro> e 
You re wrong I jraj you to accept an office 
Moot lionouriblc near my lady s person 
ifu shah 3 ou set hiiw rumour hath beht,U me ' 

1 blame nyt you so inm n-cut and yuupg, 
lor baling trediti d each malooultut i 
Will you aooept mv oftci ? In a year 
I w dl restore yon to your lord ilaluia 
Ht h lend you trtol^, for our fntndship s sake 
I Know he will ' 

To U8 it apptiars tliat Micbhle’a uniignatiou, wo Irecly expirswed, i-' 
unnatoral. lie could out have got soine hints from Elvina, and pei- 
haps from the genei ai gossip of Milan, that the Duke was not the most 
t( nder oi husbands , and we du not think tlieie was any occasion loi 
him to flare up sc suddenly on bein^ asked a harmless queation 
A single «eene between Michele and Elvina constitutes the whole 
ot tiic imdei-piot ol the play or rather just affords a hint that theie 
an under-plot This scene appeals to us weU managed, with thi 
exception of the following speech, which, wc roufjss, eomewliat pa-sscs 
our comprehension — 

(Jh. hii. 18 treWa guilt ’ Aud mark v^u me ’ 

Such IS the population of thcBe parts , 
said, tor every soul that quits thi^ Jue 
Three cntei u (whether tor weal or woe. 

Only fh Eteinal knowB> , lo when hp g dying 
With all bis heap of &ms woighmg him down 
lo warmer wuilds it atiU may be hiS hope, 
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That all>eit one fnch dcTil qb himself 
bcarue once a centarv doth burthen earth, 

Three epints each one third as vde as he, 

Miij ah^ hifl dc^nhiJ) craft, and work it ont ' 

We have ^aid that lhi<t speech puzzles us We suspect it would no 
less puzzle an actuary TIuee births for oue death I Perhaps there 
was a tide of emi^tion trom “ these parts ’’ and it is not impos- 
sible that tlio poet intended by this refined hint to intimate the Duke’s 
tyranny, which led his people to emigrate fiora lus territory II 
this was the poct’^ mtention, wc suspoit he has drawn it too fine But 
what doctrine is it, that the guilt of each one who died was shared 
amongst the three who were horn ? We have he iril of the transmi- 
gration ot souls, but ne\er before of their tn-paitition ’ 

Ihe Duchess s discourse upon instinct is good, but might be made 
much better, w e think, by the omission ot the hnes that w i put into 
italics It at least makes the passage more grammatical, and we 
tliink, irapioves it in various other ways — 

Dtichcss ( as\de ) Something twi'tt love and fnendship ? Sarcb ti* 
The blessed prcuons inbtinct ot the child 
For it“ lost mother ' (d/w/d) List what lIosleniB sav 

Ike mjant early pass d auay to heaven 
Wdl fwl vpoa the airjul judyTJtent-dav 
When nnUions upon miliums ‘ttnfvl «o»dv 
ipptar before the Mtaktt/ Judqe oj all, 

( uir rnti) beneath t/ieir unrmcTiteJ \/nv 
Mere ern than ntaih ike (joitliead i Wujisfv 
rill > sa^ that nhiii tjr< d b ju^tu e Larh )k<.ieul 
Etrni U {'nnisliiiieut to th^y^c who le died j 
Impenitent tin n, c\cn as voiing lainhs, i 
fPent in tht told ail day,) at even time, 

When home trom pastuie come thi bleating fljjks 
Of milk full ewes each tmm a thousand <lani', 
hinds out ita mother, and clings tost U hei— - 
bo oa that aw ful day, lach dicruh oluld 
D RiflkBBlVjto hJeaiert e- (■r it timw 
Or Bin nr soitow ) in that sinful throng 
Shall hud its parents out, and flv to them ' 

And nestle cIjsc to both I And when great (jod 
S^xiing their works, ehall call them hack to Heaven 
They still sliall cling nnto therr earthly parents, 

Until their hca% enly h ather melts wnth pity 
And spares the parents for the children s soke ' 

It may bo difficult to picture the attitude of a child “ nestling close 
to both” its parents , but, upon the whole, w^e think, the simile is 
well stated 

Here we must close our extrm ts from Michele Oronihello Indeed, 
we tear it will not be in our power to do equal jii'itice to The Assas 

8171 

This 18 a more complete tragedy than the other The plot is more 
complicated, and the interest is better sustained, although we do not 
think that there are so many good passages in it as la. Orombeilo 
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TIir«e rival"?, XiUtgi Hiiialflo DUrJiino,* and Henrico di Mot-enrgu 
fii-e ui love with Clara daughter of the Duk« oj 8al( nio Rmaldo 
tlie f ivoied i-uitor, and tho inAma:5C day 13 hxtd Luigi era])]ov3 
a Bravo to murder Henneo, m order that suyiuuon may fall upon 
Hinaldo and that either lus bte may he forfeit to the law s, or at hjiMt 
hi3 i-haracter may ‘?o sufter, that the Duke will not gjye him Ins daugh- 
ter He theretore abshactn a daggi r of pLCuliar make from Kinaldo’rf 
apartmeut and gives it to the Bravo, wraps himselt in Rmaldifs 
Uoak, and is seen walking m that disguise with Henrico in his gar- 
den Iiumediatclyatter they have paided. the Bravo euinnuts tkemur- 
dei, drops the hluodv dageer, and tlirows tlu body into a well Ibis 
Is on the day preuedmg that fivwl lor the wedding , but the Duke 
being summoned to Fluience, the iimmnge 1^ hastened b) ii day, and 
the (.erenionj is just oondudod when the niuider is announced, and 
tlie dagger produced Rmaldo is apprehended and brought m cluins 
betore tlie Senate There 13 no evidence against him, hnt the cncuin- 
atanieot the dagger, winch he at once a< knowleilges to T>e lus and 
the tact of a man m his c losk having been seen by an old gardener 
walking with Henneo just before the murder must have been c<»m- 
initted Ou thib endente however, lie la touud guilty, ind comnntted 
to the torture This he hears with htioic firmness, and persists m 
inaiiitainuig his inmicenci' Meanwhile, the Bmvo m arreated on 
another charge, and contesbes that lie mur<lpi tsl Hi nnco at the 
instigation ot Luigu Rmaldo is tirought m, and having dulaied Ins 
behet m Luigi’s mnocenre dies troni the eih ct ot the torture Lujgi 
Lv lound guiltv cundei^vned to instant execution but stabs himsi 11 .mJ 
dies 

Ihi hr-^t Scene &c< m-. hi u-. to zndi« ate our authoi’s po'''^e"^‘*ion ot a 
power ol analysing rfie workings ni the human luArf, w huh hi is 
only too chary of purling forth hiesriu is the lather ol Lmgi — 

Fit^tht Lui,;!, have j ou liuird — 

(IlarL news to gJaddrD cur return lu Xnjdcs ') — 

That yoimgr Muocnigo is comirg hai k i* 

Luiqi Tfa it ne AS, indeed wi,rL rureeiiougli tn startle 
The hm,:t lor it onie tivouJd rme the clca 1 ' 

He and hu. taibi r u ere returned as killed 
Eev >Dd ad! h ipe or doubt 
Fieischi, 1 et cjs net true, 
td i'untial he was, betide the General — 

The Count Ins lather — m tlif. gallant charge 

That won the day and irnwn d out arms with glory— 

(( )r added to the glon of those anns) , 

Bat rurn >ur err d tn saying he was slain- 
The hire ka» taQ n The B<jn returns, to read 
The praiae that shnuld haco been hie epitaph 
Aye, and to win whole mgowes of honour, 

Both from tlu State and people. 

* There eems to be an error tn the hst of the Drtmahf Pertona, which mtroilitces 
sad eonfuiluv into the tragedy Binaldo and Mocenigo arj eiidently identical and 
ao we suppose that Henrico uut,ht to be t> Urbino 
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Jjuiffi It cfttmtit l>e ! 

l^eschi It IS ' IJaj more, he comes afflanc d to 

Ltiigt Tho devil ' 

Fmch (stttdmg.) Not the d«\ il, bnt tliat angel— 

That fairest angel in a maiden s fimn — 

The yoong and lovely heiress of Salerno. 

Had you sped boldly on the course I gave von, 

And sought fair honour where your Inend has wm it. 

Yon nn£ht have been, instead of bun, the prond 
And honoor d lover of Salerno s doaghtor ♦ 

Luigi. But, sir, I nev er lov d her ' f Jlsuie) FaL.e, felse, false ! 

I d give this band to wm her I 
Fttfich. Shame on you 
If you did nei erlove har 1 At ronr age 
I could have died for such a girt ' — have dared 
All Larth and Hell, tor one aweet Finile ol hot e 
But now a days the world ib all too old 
And boj8 do flout then* grand sires ^ Nevci lov d her ? 

What uwild you love, boy ? Would vou have an angel 
Wing down from Heaven, to love ytm and to woo you ’ 

But wbfvt boots DOW to heed what niipA/ have been. 

When all is lost, that, then you might have won. 

Had ^on but acted m those hours joii gave 
Unto your visions, miijmgs, meditatmnfr— 

{ The meditations of a sa^ of twenty ') 

N iv look nrit downcast, Xdu ’ Well v on know 
You ar(. my onlv hope, my only pnde 
And it I fuj a tnflu hitter — aye, bitter — 

Til not tjViijtyou but gsm'.tthefvv nng fortune 
Which gidts so foully w itu my m al e son 

(Lilt FlEStHl ) 

Luigi Av t that it is that Btmgs — my nv al 1 son'* 1 

Til good old «toiv ot a good old hate 
Whi( h, now its object is no moa mabt needs 
On the first rumour of that son s return, 

Be visited it bccrux upo7i fais son 
lattlu he knowb how w lUing is Aw eon 
To pKv Ais part m thia saroo fonliah feud 
If It mdeed bi tiuj Siualdo lives ’ 

If it be hue ' \h.B I can it be true ? 

Oh rathu may his return to earth 
To haunt me m the watches of the night ' 

( H alkt up and d>un 

CuT&c on hia coming I But a week ago, 

I mouin d him pven as an only brothi r, 

Tur then the way seem’d open to me , now 
The very rumour of bis death conspires 
Yet more agamst me * She has mourn d fur him 
Tdl, if die did but coldly love him hving 
Sbo niAV have learnt to idolize bun dtn/d * 

And now he rotses in time to wear the E,lonap, 

With which (like halos) hi* imagin d death 

Had crown d his name Nay more than this , ho corace 

bo nch m honourable scmcee. 

Not Man dor b self dart Btnko a dart at him, 

Lest it should light upon eome new hud’d wound ' 

And now mj father twita me that I have myt 
His fame or his success This settles it ' 

^ he come hack then I must conquer him, 

Ajtd aU kis rarest triumphs, so, are mine 
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Twtia 60, 1 th« cluTnlry of oW, and so 
It shall bo Htill , yea, tho^ my mothei’s ghost 
Should bid me pause ! Yet hold I It may be false, 

And poor Bmaldo may be dead indeed I 
y^t an J It may be irue I The worst were better 
Than this detestable snspenee I TU end it ' 

The tw^o hues that we have italimed approach rather too cearlj 
to a plagiansm from Pnnce Henry’s speech to his father and this is 
not the only instauce which we have noticed of our author’s tendency 
to appropriate the thoughts of the great dramatist But we suppose 
that this 10 a privilege claimed by alL 

The following sohloquy ol the Bravo, and subsequent <halogue 
between mm and ius son, 10 gooa and trnthiiii — 

Bravo, alone, cleaniTig htg 

Brave. That wbb a good night’s nort, and paid so well I 
A few mote such would moto me freu for evei 
A good mght s work, and cunnmgly perform d I 
Tho ’tiB scarce praiseworthy to praise one s self, 

Thore « nut a truer hand, or tmoaer steel, 

Than those m all broad Italy , to Btnke, 

And need no second blow By an^ light, 

Or none I care not ' brue me lut my man — 

Receding from his overtatiiig doom, 

Or, hunt to tront eoming to die — I < are nut I 
When we two stnke, and need to strike again 
May 1 neer hope tor meicv 1 lla [ that woid — 

That dreadful word how it doth startle me ' 

And y^t I know not wlici f irc ' 1 but ply 

7 he trade mv father pJicd iHifnio — and hia 
!!.> n bctorc hinn teaching it unto hi in 
Aa ho to mr And cot oh, God ' must I 
Teach it unto my htUc innocent 
My foir-hair d, liapjo hearted iniiooent 
Whom oft I eRudder to cai ess, with hande 
T » 1 vm’ IJ ,, j i u J " 

Now, with his frcbli gmu beauty all ar< und him 
An om ament and hlesoiug on the Earth, 

Than h we hurl grow a weed ut stnigb and thorns 
A curse on Li ith as I am 1 Hateful cn,Ll, 

Would 1 could cast thee trem un, and tor e> ci ' 

{ jf from /iim, on a iaiie fiard hi) i}noir'-> hui^elf mto a chuu fo 
lejt, and s/iode# /lu evo» v tih hu> riyht hand, uts ij in ikuu^ht ) 


Enter hs son ¥ fder 1 co , « child of px ear six years ohl 

Fedcriyo Jfy father gleepe ' Oh ’ what is tlu-' ^ 1 piescnt 

For mo I think lo-morrow le my buth-dav 
And this I in sure is wliat 

( 'Stretches over to reach the daqyer ami trt draaaing it toirurds him ai utin s 
hts father ) 

Bravo What noifo is that P 
Put dowTi the dagger * Tut it down I say ' 

What do you heie, boy i Nav, mv child come hcie, 

I pm not angry ' Sit upon mv knee, 

My procioue hoy I Come, come I was not aogi y I 


{The child kusei him ) 
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Fedentjo Isn't that sword for me * Too know yon told me 
To-morrow is birtli day ' ’Tu for me I 

{Claph hti. haiii* jcyovMhf ) 

SravQ Ko ' Nfwer Bhall it be for thee, 

Mv sinltsB boj ’ No ' There ’ Ttc lock d it up ’ 

Not a good toy, Fedengo 1 Come, we’ll go, 

And buy all sorts of plav-thinga for to morrow 1 

With one more extract, we close onr notice It is the soliloquy of 
Luigi after the perpetration oi the murder, and beiore its disco- 
yerj — 

Now then the game is mine , cr, of not mine, 

Nothing can mtio it so And if not nune, 

At least not his Ho fondly thinks to raoirow 
Shall sec him honour d as a happy bridegroom 
Ha ' It shall See him crouch a bramlcd fulrin , 

But ' let that po'^ — ti6 not ot htm I d think ' 

When he ts Lonc, then come* mj turn ag on — 

Mv turn to plea»l a^oin my snit with her, 

WiLi was mj plnjmate m niv bo^i*h years, 

And had hom nune eic nuft hid he ni/t come, 

With hi 0 robust and animil c^irachnesb, 

To I chp'«6 me e\ < r both as bnj and man 
And baffle me, when lu>t mv boyish love 
W IS wmdin,, quietly about her heart , 

With a soft t\smin[. notlung coulJ hue inapt, 

Had it Ik on lett to strengthen but a little ' 

Uiid It, uidced, been bo I might have bcui 
Far other than I am — I might hue been 
H ipp\ md true and go uh But n h tt T nw 
'Tis At has made mo Ha' I must not tin iiL 
Of w b It 1 (W/i ' I dare not linger tin n. , 

Ncr cicn gluieo that wav J 'Vt^hateii I ira 
lis he has made mn 'Tin from oni boyisu cl ijs 
Unto this hour he through the post has liu-ii 
My curse and destmy, and I sh^l bo 
Hit. through the futtuc ' ’Twat^ t g imc between 
Two darings hearts — i game hn lila and hut. 

Or death and inf any With f> ry ihaiice 
Agauibt me I shall wm' WTn.ii ho is gone, 

I haic no foai that all the old kuid feelings, 

That ho ao turn d aside, will flow igain 
Into their former bed, and I shall bo 
A h^py man I A good and honour d n an 
As good at least as manj, whose white head 
Go armour d to the tomb W bat is to do 
I shall not ilare not, dread ! What hoi liccu done — 

Why fchould I shrink trom thatf For some Itw jearb 
That lott-aick youth might have livd on to beai 
A weight of joyless hte, from which Tie spm^d him I 
Yea, I base wrought him benefit, tmfc wrung ' 

He would himself have ended all, but d w d not 
And oft I’le heard him say, had thank the man 
Who'd end hie mieerv ' And tho the law 
Not aanetiOnB such relief as Fie bestow’d, 

Yet no laws justly pmush or reward , 

And words and deeds oft pass for excejlent, 

Which break dome ordinance of God or man , 

Thus the diplomatist, who feigns a truth, 

Not hea, if he but he aocceefiiUj , 
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Bat let disaster foUoir od ins crime, 

And straijAt falsehood to the end of ten* ’ 

Or sa\ a General, who boldly breaks 
Weak orders, gam some wondrons nctory, 

How tnnmph magmhes the reeuaant 
Into a hero, saMoiir, domi god, 

"Who from the State cooBeateth to receive 
Parks, titles, palaces, and hero worship , 

Bat sav he fad, how shaaic aad death ensue 
To wreak revenge, and give a warning too 1 
I m nor Ambfiswdor, nor General, 

Nor serve no Gktveruiiieiit, but 1 gen e — 

(Ev n if I break gome edict in my real) — 

Right heartily mme own especial cncls 
Full sure that if my errors serv d the btato, 

They would be pardon’d and rewarded too I 

Upon the whole we ran«t ri-peat, under protest of our own incompc- 
tt'uco to sit in judgment upon compoaitionH of tins class, that wc 
regard these trageilies as very creditable performancoB Ab to their 
fittica*? or unfitness tor the stage w e know absolutely nothing but wo 
do ni it suppose that their author intends them toi representation 


Siij)/)hmentarif Caninbuhons to the Senes of the Corns of the 
Patan Sultans of Iliudustan By Ed\oard Thomas^ Esq , 
Bengal Cnil Semre (Prnfdcd for Private CirculatioTu) 
Ddht 1852 

It is alw ays somew^iat embarrassing for a reviewer to receive bookg 
marked as ‘ printed, , not publisheil, or “printed for private cir- 
cnlation ” II they are intended l«r notice, it may be concluded that 
It IB considered an obji ct ot desire to make them known a* widelj as 
poB'^iblf but how IS this consistent with theu* being printed tor pn- 
vate circnlation t But it they aie not intended for notice, why are 
they sent to editors in their official capacity i In the })reBent case, 
however, we have but little difficulty as there is very bttlc in the 
body of the pamphlet bet ore us that we could have made use of either 
in the form of a ** review” or a “noticei,” since it does not consist 
of much more than a < atalogue of comB , while m the “ Prospectin,” 
and “ Introductory iNotice, ’ there is sufficient matter, which is evi- 
dently designed fur the pub he generally, or for “ ah’* of that pub he 
“ whom it may concern ” We cannot do better therefore than trans- 
fer these notices to our pages It this serve no other good purpose, 
it will at least fulfil the object of an advertisement — 

T RoamCTcs. — It is proposed to pnbheh a Bocond Edition of “ The Corns of the 
Eafdn StdSins of Bifduhtavr — ^incorporating the Bupplemeut, now printed for pn- * 
■vote airculapon, with the original work — which will be generaDy re-cast, and m all 
points carefiiU? re^ktsd — aewdl as still further enlarged and improved bv any new 
materials that may become available previous to actiud publication. 

As a wwl, of this descnption has neceaeanly, onder the most faTOurable circnm 
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utancc* fl-^cn linupcd sale, it is needfal to assure to the Publishers a cartiun 
amount ut rtstum, before they can be expected to undertake the nak attendant upon 
the production of a >oltime alike costly m Oriental Printing and Engraved, 
lUaatraUon. 

H^nco It bocomo* roqaiste to aak. for the specific adhesion of intending Sob- 
■enbcrs-to determine Tvhether a new Edition con clami such support as will 
justify its being commenced upon. 

It will be the objoct oi the Author net only to make the letter press portion of 
the work as complete and comprehensive as possible, but also to secure for the 
SubEcnbers, /roia the Publishers, as large an amonnt of Illustration as the ecitent 
of the Subecnption hflt can m any way be made to boar 

Tbe ovento^ pnee of the work has been fixed at 8 Rupees — and for tbis snm 
It lb expected that the Publishers will bo able to give Engravinga or Wood cuts of 
at least 150 coins — which ui themseUes wiU suffice to furmsh ample pictorial lOnstra 
tion tor the entire beriea. SuliscTxbers’ names will be received by the Editor of tbe 
Z)ei4t Oa^etie — Messrs. ThackeJ, Spink and Co , Calcutta — or Messrs bmilh. 
Elder and Co , Eondon 

D. TKODnexoRT ^OTIOK — The corns heran described are chiefly taken from the 
coUecticm ot Mr E. C Bay lev, Bengal Cud Service, who baa most hberally plgeed 
his entire cabinet at mv di^osaJ, to enable me to augment and improye a pren 
onsly pubhahed senoa ot tUcbe medals, entitled ‘ The Com 8 of the Patau bnltfina 
of Hinduhtfin.” 

Tho number of now spe'cnoona now available, as well as the direct mterest aud 
histoncal ralue attaching to many of them has induced me at once to print this 
bnef noticei, m the lueompLtc and detached form in hu h it now appears m pre 
feience to attempting to ineurpuratbths.se adihtioaid mutermls mto a sceund odition 
of the original pubb cation, which might nuohe both delay and nneertaujty 

The subject ol numismatology is one of great intere-^t and impor- 
tance, yvoithy ulmc^t of bemg ranked with geography and chrono 
logy which, according tu the dictima of a great plulwophei niotlic 
‘ eyes ol history’^ It has bccu to a considerable extent lultivateil 
in Indio, espcci^ly by Pnnaep ond Wilson and the results arc wor- 
thy of the labour bestowed upon it but as yet little mi'tre than tlie 
cnasta of the territory have been suryejed , all witbm is a terra 
incognita We ahaU therefore hail tbe appear inee of a complete work 
on tbe ftubjeet of tbe eomage of th\ Patao. Sulti,ws the of 
Mr Thoma.s who is, as wc believe, of*all men now m India, the beat 
able to do justice to the subject 


1 A Treatise on the Doctrine of the Trinity y designed for intelligent 
Bindm and MvifsSuirnans By the Rev E Storrow Calcutta — G 
C Hay and Co I y52 

2 Vedantvmiy Brdhmi»m and Chnstmnity examined and compared 
A Prize Essay By the Rev Joseph Mullens Missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, Calcutta — Tract Society 1^52 

We place these little woiks together, not only breauat they arc 
wntten by Missionaries of the same Sotiety, but chi^fij because, 
though materially different in their plan* and immcdiate^bje< t, they 
■re designed for the same class cl reader-, and correspond m their 
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general scope and purpose The class of readers to yi honi they are 
specially addressed, ts one of gre^t, and constantJy encreasmg, im- 
portance , con8l‘^tlng of all those who, through means of an English 
education and the general diffusion of knowledge have been convinced 
of the falsehood and hurtfulness ot the Puranic superstition, and have 
either been reduced to a state of mind bordering upon uttej-sceptiCTHin, 
or have fallen back upon that system which Mr Mullens calls Br4h- 
mxsm, wluch may be briefly described as a svstem of Deism or 
Rationalism mixed up, rather than moorpoiated, with a modihcation of 
Vedantisnu But although we have placed the two treatises aide hy 
side at the head of this notire, v/e intend to speak of them separately 
And, hrst, ot Mr btorrow’s Treatue on the Doctrine of the Trinity 
There are thow who argue that thi spccml and peculiar doctimes of 
Christianity ^should nevei be brought under the cognizance ot nn- 
behevers, or ot any who are beyond the pale of the church , and who, 
espdi lally, rcgaid it as n casting of peai Is belure swine to attempt 
either to state or vindicate the sacred mystery of the Trinity in the 
presence of heathens and unbehev ers 1 o dll such they would say — 
Tou are first to come into the bosom of the church who is opening 
‘ her arms in ah. affectionati ness to n i eive you and then she will 
‘ set before you that torm of -.ound words to which vou are to assent, 

‘ and will feed you with food convenient fir you — first with the 
‘ milk that is appropriate foi babes and then, as you are able to 
‘ fit ar it, with ptrongei and more manly tuoil ’ Others again, of a 
different 8( hool from tin ee, would insist upon tlie heathen and un- 
believers btndying the qvidt nces of Chnstianity simply as s question 
of evidence , examining the hi'^'tomal Catena by which the gcnuine- 
ntris and authenticity ot the seNcral books of the Bible are ascer- 
tained , and then proeeeding to the facts of miracles unduuhtedly per- 
formed, and of prophe cies undonbtediv uttered, as dcmcmstrativc of the 
Divme authority attacinng to the fcaered records, and then submitting 
themselves, without ciuestion or re^ervi, to the teaehing ot the Di^e 
oracles Now, neither of these views is wholly unsound, but hoth, 
we suspect, are partially so Although w e cannot admit that there is an 
exoteric and an esoteric doctnna m Chriatianitv, yet it is quite true 
that there i3 an order to be observed in the teaching of Dmne truth , 
and that the oimple doctrines of man’s sinfulness, and of the method 
of salvation through the obedieneo and sufferings of Christ, ought to 
take precedence ot the mystery of the Tnmty Again we admit 
that, it being ascertained that the Bible is the word of God, the part 
of man is to reverently h'«tento it, and receive its teachinge m a hum- 
ble and teachable spirit But then it is a mere fact^ with tho 
nghtneas or wrongness ot which we have at present nothing to do, 
that scarcely anv of those who have been brought up without the 
pale 0 ^ the church, will give them selves up either to the direction and 
guidance of fhechur<h, oi^ to the caretul and unprejudiced study of 
the evidendes of Christianity, without starting certain preliminary 
objections They wtlU hold that certam scriptural doctnnes are 
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unreaaoDftble and falae, and that consequently the question is decided 
at once against the cfredibibfcy of the chmch and the inspiration of 
the books, that teach these doi •times And one of the doctrines 
against which they most generally take exception is that of the 
'I^ity JiTow, then, it does seem to us to he clearly the duty of the 
Christian Advocate to remove or set aside these preLi,iiimary objections, 
and to show that the doctrines in question, however they may be 
above reason, and undiscoverable bv its unaided efforts, are not con- 
trury to reason, and ought not to form an obstacle to the reception 
of the Gospel And this is precisely what Mr Storrow undertakes 
m the pamphlet before us His object is not to refute the Socmian or 
the Armn, who receives the Bible, but denies that the doctrme of the 
Trinity is contained in it nor so much to unfold the doctrme of the 
Trinity as to vmdicate it from the charge of unreasonablenebs and 
sell -contradiction , not bo much to expound it and to deduce from it 
those lessons of comfort and instruction which it is calculated to 
afford to the Christian soul, as to remove that stumbling block, which 
erroneous notions regarding it are apt to interpose in the wav of the 
unchnatun soul 

In pursuance of tins design of coiir'^c the mam drift of Ins argument 
13 to show that in all depai taunts of knowledge, we are met at every 
step with mysteries that are altogether beyond our comprehension , and 
that these are often most closch connoted with our mo '“t incumbent 
dutic-> and our most essential mterests , that it is, m eve rv wav, to be 
expected that mystery ot the most mcompretensible kind should at- 
tach to such a bubjc< t as the con-'tituliou ot he -Godliead and that 
while the my^terv that the Sciiptures dwclosc is lu tact far aluivi 
our comjirchcnsion, theie is notlung in it coutifiry to our reason , since 
we have no right to sov that that c\lm h m one respect is pOBsesstd of 
Unity maa not in another lespect be possessed ot Trinity Tea, he 
hints — ^rather thaiiaigues, — that toi aught know this \eryTrimty 
may be cascutial to that al^ojiite pi itBc„tion, irlurh all acknowledge to 
lie the attribute ol Dt itv and la^tl} , hi shows, tliat so lar is the doctnne 
of a liinitv in Unitj tiom bemg alihorrcnt to tbe human intellect that 
it seems to ha\e been caught it by the nio-t poweidul and pem trating 
intellects in every age t)l coursy he docs not adduce the Egyptian, 
the Platonic, or the Zoroastiian triad as a 'prot^J ot the Clinstian 
doctnne of the Tnmtv, but simply as an indication that the assertion ig 
uutrue,wliichi->9cj cammonlv hazarded bv those to whiiin his argument 
IB specially addressed, that none but enslaved mtillects can entertain 
the doctrme tor a moment Upon the whole, it appears, to us, tliat Air 
Storrow has succeeded remarkably well in a delicate and difficult task , 
and we only wish that tho&e for whose benefit he has undertaken it, 
may “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” what he has wntten 
Mr MuHeos’s book is, as is stated in the title-page, a piizc eH^ay — 
having been the succebsful lompetitor for u prize offered by the Cal- 
cutta Chnsttan Tract and Book Society to the best casaycthat shonW 
be produced on the subjects of winch it treate It is a work of great 
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labour and research — research in a very dry and uninviting field , 
and although we do not antiapate that it will produce any very marked 
immediate effect m drawing manv ot the discipleu of the Veilant, or the 
members ot the Brahma Sahlu to Chnstiamty , jet we doubt not that 
it wdl, from time to time, tall into the hands of studious and thought- 
ful wid earneot ipen, who will be convinced, by its arguments, to 
reject the false, and won by its appeals, to embrace the True 

Mr MuUena first ot all states fully, and as clearly perhaps as a 
very misty suliject admits of being stated, what Vedantism, as taught 
by Vyasa and his lollowers, really is He then enquires to w hat 
extent the Vedantic doctrine is to be found m the Vedas themselves, 
or to what extent Vedantism is accordant with Vedism As the doc- 
tnnes of the Yedantista have been more than once explained in our 
pages,* we shall not say more respecting this portion of the work 
than that it appears to us to be well executed Next follows an 
aocoimt ol what Mr Mullens calls Brdhmism, or the doctrine of 
the Brfihma ^abha established in Bengal by the late Ram Mohun Boy 
This, as the creed and worship of a considerable body of the people 
amongst whom wc live, is to us, of far more moment than the Vedantic 
BjBtem, which, although it undoubtedly modifies and influences, to an 
immense extent, the modes ot thinking, teeling and acting of the great 
body of Hindus — ^probably ut every l^du in the land — yet is actu- 
ally professed as a systematic creed, only by the Pandits ot the old 
schooL We Scarcely know l»ow it has occurred , but so it is, that it 
13 generilly beheted that the system ol Bam Mohun Boy and his 
loUownrs IS fundamentally and essentially Vedantu , and if Mr Mul- 
lens’s labours should ha^e no otbt r Iruit we conceive that be baa done 
good service in depriving BrsJimismol th&tpresUgey whic h has attached 
to it in the estimation ut many, from the supposition that it is a revival 
of the ancient rehgion ol the county It is worthy ot being generally 
known, that it is avowedly lor the purpose of securmg the advantage 
of that prestige, that they have ineongmoudv engrafted iipcm an es- 
sentially rationalistic System many of the doctrines ot 'Vedantism 
That their system is truly rntionahstic, and that their adoption of 
some pouit^ of the Vedantic system is bttle more than a mse in order 
to gain access to the people of India generally and the l^andits m 
particular, arc two points that are clrarly evmced by an official let- 
ter addressed by tbe Secretary of the Sabha to HBr Mullens, irom 
which we borrow the following extract — “ The ductnneH of the Crab- 
‘ mas, or spiritual worshippers ot God whomlpresuiueyoumeanby mo- 
' dem Vedantists are founded upon a broader and moreunexCLptionable 
‘ basis than the scriptures of any smgle religious denomination on the 
‘ earth. The volume of nature is open to all, and tlmt Tidunje con- 
‘ tains a revelation, eVarly teaching, in strong and legible eharaeterSjthe 
‘ great truths of religion and morality , and giving as much knowledge 
‘ of aur sti^te after di atii, as is nece^rv tor the attainment of future 


* See CalruUa Vo T Art 2 , and eapeeiall;- No VII Art 3 
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* bkssednes# , yet adapted to tilie present state of our mental faculties 

‘ Now, as the Hindu religion contains notions of God and of human 
‘ duty, which coincide wiSi that reyelation, we have availed ourselves 

* ot extracts from works which are the great depositaries of the national 

* taith, and which have the advant^e of national associations on 

* their side, for dissemimiting the principles of pure religion among our 

* countrymen ” Now, from this authoritative extract, it clearly ap* 
pears, that the only revelation acknowledged is the works of 
nature, and that consequently the foundation of the BrahmiL creed is 
identical with that of the Deistic , secondly^ that the Vedas and other 
writings deemed by the Hindus as mspired, are not adopted as a reve- 
lation, but only extracts Irom them are diffused, as containing doctrines 
in accordance with those deduced from the contemplation of the works 
of nature , and thirdiy that the object of this diffusion is the very sus- 
picious one ol “ accommodation,” by means of which it is souglit to gam 
access for their system to the mmds of those who are prejudiced 
m lavor of the Vedas as a revelation from God 

The second part of the work beiore us contams a refutation of the 
Vedantic and Brahmic systeirLs and without pledgmg ourselves to the 
soundness of all the arguments employed,* we may safely say, that 
we think Mr Mullens has completely succeeded in demohshmg these 
systems 

The Work concludt^s with a brief summary on the evidences of 
Christianity, and a detailed contrast ol the Christian system with 
the Vedantic and the Brahmic In tins part uur autlior is very 
Buccesstul and we know not whetliei the exceUent Society under 
whose auspices the work is published, would not do well to pubhsh 
this part separately It is complete in itself, or could be made so 
by some sbght modibcations, and the omission of allusions (it there 
be any) to the preceding parts and it would be read by many who 
will not have patience lor the necessarily dry and unmvitnig details 
off the other parts Altogether we cannot do othervn^e than express 
our conviction, that the work is a good one, andjwe cordially commend 
it to our truth-loving native readers 

* We think, for eiamiile that the argument from analof^v as'ainst the tranniniin'a- 
hon of Hools is qmte iuconclnsiYe The advocates of that (ioctniie pkad that tho 
snffenng^s of infant'^ and of men nphteoiw in tlua hfe, indicatt that the sufferers 
mubt hare be*"!! ginlty of sins in a former bfe ISow, Mr Mull As shows that wc have 
minj inBtancm nf sufferingB brought upon men not b\ or i ti consaoutnoi ot their 
own Sim at all, hut in consequence of tlie aim and ftults of i thera But the tiaii=( 
murratiomst roipht reply that tins arjfumpiit la all on hm side that these sufttrmjfs 
are but an adjhtaonal proot, that these sufferors must have amned hefon they came 
under our cognizauoc, and that it is foi their own auis, commiitod dnriiiif a foimer 
life that they arc punished, although the siua of othcra may lie made the o< Ciisnm 
and the imrtmment of bringuqf the punishment home to them W e are not sure also 
that our author dues not madyurteutlv do iiyustico to Ids opponents in the follonmg 
senteme — “ Keepccting ?ot>e io Goa it is said, ‘ If a man worships the Pupreme as 
one beloved, hia beloved ones shall never die' — a sentunent which is utterly untrue in 
fact since many excellent people lose their parents, children, brothel's and sisters by 
death * — ^Trne , but if Oodhe the one beloveii, or tne only beloved ot a tnar^ hjs be- 
joved one cannot die, since his one beloved is etenjal ana luioliangeablf We pomt 
out wUh all frankness these httlc slips, which have occurred U> n* m the course of 
our perusal of the work, satisfled that thon^h they were tar more uumeious than they 
are, the author could quite wed afford to retract them, and leaie har arjrnment atiil 
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The Oths of Petra/rch , tramHated into English versCy hy Cap- 
iaia R G Mcvyregor Londcm. SmUhl Eldet and Co 1851 

Wb have read with great admiration the epinted and aocurate 
tranelations of Captain Macgregor — and with no little surpnze It 
^ ould be difficult, perhaps, to ^ upon a poet, whose wntmgs are lew 
capable ot being tranafused into another language without Buffenng 
loBB , and oi all the writings of Petrarch, his Catixom, although in- 
comparably the most l>eflutilul, present the greatest difficulties They 
abound with allegories and playing upon words, where the sense is 
sometimes so obscure, that the best commentators fad to tracf it 
They we written in a varying, graceful, but higlJy artihcial rhyme, 
for which the Italian language affords anusual facilities , or, when 
unrhymed the vcT->ifi< xtion is modelled with still greater complicity , 
and their leiy excellence, the charm and flow of the words the pure 
and eparklmg style, and the happy and lehcitous epithets, tliat fix 
thdmoclves in the memory hke hou>ehold noid',, seem to render any 
thing hke a iaithlul liteial traublation, (jirescrving the measure and 
rhyme, 1 into any ether language, aU but impo'-ible The translations 
of the Iliad and jEueid hy Pope and Diydcn, nutwithstanding 
their great and acknowledged ment-s are not faithful trojisiations , 
and it Coleridge aud Shelley hiyc been mure pucce'^stul with Wal- 
lenstein and laust, it rau^t be remcmbereil that they had to 
deal with blank ven,’^ chicfij , and that Coleridge shrunh from 
the task of cveu attempting the first part ol ‘^LhilleC-, great 
diitma Wc cannot afhrm that Captam Maegregor will take rank, 
as a tmisLitui, -with Nhclley and Colcndge , but his task was 
greatly more arduons , ami, though ne imet not untrequontly with 
a btifl hue, or a har-vh aud inverted idiom, hm version will enable 
the mere English nailer to form nearly as ju^t an estimate ot 
Petrarch s gi nius, with its characteristic lieauties and detects, as li 
he could read the Canzom in their outi meUifluous Italian tongue 
To turn on Itaban. into an English sonnet, thought tor thought 
and hue tor bne m no easy task, as any one, who has tiiedit, will 
licar wntne^b but to sustain a dight, through every v iriety of rhyme, 
and all the capnecs of a mind like Petrarch’s, for upwards of tw o 
hundred pages rc<|Uire3 a bteadiuesB of purpose and a strength ot 
wing vouchsafed td tew in Uiese degenerate days 

It m no paraphrase, or diluted mutation, that Captam Ma( gregur 
has produced , but a com-cienhous, finished and scholar-like transla- 
tion, winch would do no diBcredit to the most accomplished name m 
hving bteraturo The amount of hia labour must have been prodi- 
gious , and, w< believe, the commencement at least goes b'lck toi 
more than twenty years As a specimen ot the hdehty of the trans- 
lation, we select at random the opening sonnet, subjoining tbe 
original — 



Mv song, wBere plaurts and rovenea abound, 

As with Tain gtiei, with hopes as ram now curat, 
Shall, if one heart there u m true loro rera’d. 

Be with your pi^ if not pardon, crown d 
For now full well I see how I became 
A fable to the world, and late and long 
Mvself bare lower’d in mine own esteem I 
Thus of my vamtr the fmit is shame, 

Repentance, and a knowledge clear and strong 
That mortal joy is all a passing dream * 


pnoKMio. 

V ch’ascoltate in nmo sparse il suono 
!>} sosfin, o-^d jo nry]*-' ra J core 
In sul mio primo gioTcmle em>rc, 

Quand era m parte altt uom da fjael, ch i sone , 

Del mno shle, m ch lo piango, t ragiono 
Fra le rane. speranr e 1 van diloro 
Oro sa r hi per pruva mtenda Amore 
Spero trorar piotil, non chi, perdono 
Ma ben veggi’ nr, si comt al popn] tntto 
Farola fui gran ti mpo onde wivente 
Di me medeomo meco ini rergocuo 
F del mio vani ggiar vergogna l 1 frutto, 

E I pentirsL, cl conubcur chinramonte, 

Uhc quantxi pmce al mimdo 6 broit sugno 

Ileie it evident that tho Englisli wnnet is at least as gnml as the 
Italian that it is a hteni and accurate translation , and with the 
exception, perhaps, ot the seventh line, that it is as smooth and liie- 
Uke, 03 if It had never been cast in any other mould 

Tlie history ol the Fourteenth century Lts jet to be wiitten It 
was tertile in great men and in great events 1 Then and not ui the 
Bixtoenth eentuiy, wcie laid broad and deep the foundations ot tole- 
nirton, njform, ana < ivn’ amf rehgiomr hoerfj Ihc revoAitionary 
spirit pcivaded Europe, as widely as in our diys, but with lar other 
lustre and event In these stirriDg tiraC'., every year had ito battl , and 
ev ery nation its hero * and events, second to none m hi>torical impor- 
tance, ext ited and astonished the minds ot men Scotland had her 
Wallace and Bruc« Switzerland, her Wdliam Tell , Rome, her Ri- 
enzi , Ghent, her D’Arteveldt , and France, ever purposeless and 
unstable, h(r Du Gucsclin and her Jacquene , while fai above them 
an in lasting influence on the world nsea the great Enghsh name of 
Tticlditfe The age oi Tamerlane and Bojazet, of Louis ot Hungary 
and the Black Prince , the age of Peter the Cruel, and Joanna ot Na- 
ples, and Isabel ol Bavana , the age that ran boast oi Dante and 
Petrarch, and Boccacio, and CJiaucer, and Froissart, and Gerson, 
and Du Clemangis, and Thomas a Kernpis — forms on era in his- 
tory, and Will yet, wo trust, be embahned in the pages of some 
future Tacitus or Macaulay , 

Among the great men of that remarkablp era, Petrarch 
held a commanding place and, it is doubtful whether any of 
them, or any man m all time, ei\ioyed^ dunDg his lifetime so 
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mui'h and *'uch long coatiimed colebnty, and national and po- 
pular applause The crowning lo the Capitol waa but the confirma- 
tion ol the unanimous \erdjct of countrymen , and, though mix- 
ing largely in the troubled pohtics of the day, and the personal fnend 
of men notorious for faithlessness and crimes, his own reputation 
remained uusuUied »nd all the lactions and aU the ruffians of Italr 
lookwJ up to him with piide, and gloried in his fame Without under- 
valuing his political tients, or the skill mth which he sometimes 
employed them, there fan be no doubt that his popularity rested 
then, *13 it does now, upon his wiitings These consi^'t of a collec- 
tion of letters, modelled alter Cicero’s, not without a oertam interest, 
but altogether unworthy of his fame , of certain common-place and 
unreadable raural and philosophical treatises of an obscure historiLal 
work — a dull Lttin Poem on the second Caithagmian war — and of 
the Sonnets, Caiizom, and Tnond 

He owf-d his laurels immediately to the prospective ments of his 
poem on Africa irhile it was scarcely commenced , but the Canzoni 
had already hlled Europe with his fame and surrounded the name of 
Laura de Side with a halo of Bweetne^s and purity and lustre, which 
no other woman baa won, when wedded to immortal verr>e He has 
conquered the worse thin doubtful difficulties of his position He 
has shown that love, like his, need not be a guilty passion Sensual- 
ity will hnd no congenial food in his lolty and passionate smgmg 
His poems are one great successful effort to eradicate the base and 
mntul from a “troug human passion and to raise it up on earth to 
the height of its heai enly spiritualism But he never pretends to be 
lusenflibk to sensual hi mty, or to dissever the beauteous spmt from 
it's beo * hahitatio ' He rejoices to think that that fair form 
w«li rise again a glonhus and spiritual body , and that sense and 
soul and intellf ct shall have in heaven, not only a sinless, but then 
highest and most peidUt, debght 

Suf h undying straiuj have never been addressed to woman, before or 
since and, tliough the^'e are many parts (and some the moat admired) 
which, like the rehsh ot olives, require a peculiar education to be 
epp^’ciciated, enough remams of fresh and exquisite description, of 
delicate and graceiul beauty, of grand and Bcderon thought to vindi- 
cate for Francisco Petrarca a place among the foremost in the second 
rank of true poets, although he does not attain to the first 

We selbCt as a lavourable ‘Specimen ot Petrarch’s geuius and fancy 
in its most genial mood, and of the skill and masterly hand of his 
translator also, tlie beautiful ode — 

* Chlare fretebe « 4<^ol sMlcie * 

Ye waters, sweet, cool, clear. 

Where she, sole Lady uuiie. 

Her bcanteona limbs so often would redine 
Green botighB, which gkdly made 
^Sad roemonea yet dear ) 

At onop for her fcr form support and shade 
Mo)«as and flowr’rs which kir d to msl 
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Serene and Bacred aif, 

■y^ere Lo> e from her bnght es first dealt mv wound, 
Attend, and Itear me now, and bear 
Calmly, the last sad words of my deepair 

If such mT fate at last, 

It Heav n the doom hate past, 

That iiu-se ere long rimll close these weeptng ejee— 
My latest hour the thought would cheer, 

That my poor dust might slumber here, 

“W hen to Its natire home my tree soul llioa 

Death will less cruel be 

If to the dark and doubtful gra> e 

I bear thag hc^pe with me 

My weary spmt woitld not craie 

A Softer bed lor its eternal rest, 

Nor could my frame, with toil oppiest, 

To shades more calm or spot moie Icody flee. 

A time may come perchance. 

When CO her old rcuoat, 

Shall turn my tyrant, beautilol and sweet , 

And where her lustroas glance 
Beheld me on that happe day, 

\ ot ■’hall her kind oyes hi ud their askin^ ray 

And, when amid the stones, 

bhe sees whirc moulder my poor bones 

XioYO may "mmi, Bottne^s w hke 

Then will the mouin my tatc w ith sighs 

So sweet and pun , tbe> shall m\ pardon make, 

And fcrce my passage to the skies 

As a Ith her leil she checka liei gushing eyes. 

From the full boughs on high. 

Still dear to memury 

Olt on her lap the blobsomd fell m show'rp, 

As she the while rci bn d. 

Mock m hei glory , to her bcnntv blind 
Half cover d with a w niton cloud of flowra j 
borne lodgd on her rich -vest, 

Or fall on her fair curls, 

Whu h, litly then, seiemed diest 

With hnest gold ind pearls , 

borne on the earth, w^mc on the w atei s fell, 

Or m loud iaiic wlmls 

Seem’d to usclaim, “ Sere mighty Love does dweU ” 

How often ba\c I said, j 

Fdl d with a holy dread, 

Surely from Paradise this being sprung 1 
Her ]^rt of nmyestv and grace, 

Kmc! speech, sweet smiles, and lovely face, 

0>cr me such forgetfulness hate flung 
And made to truth my mind, 

UnconBcioasli , so blind, 

That ever I sigh forth 
“ How, ajtd u-hen came Inhere — ’ 

T hinkin g myself m hoav n and not on earth 
Each spot seems oomfortlesb oud drear 
To me, save this where first my love had birth 

As thme the wish, my Bong, if tbme the art 
To please hke her who prompts thy lays, 

Boldly might St thou depart 

And challenge of adjnmng worlds the praise * 
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^ e are unable to appreciate the excellence of the “ Three Sisters” 
or “ Three Graces” (aa three ot the Caazoni have been named hr 
commentators), notwithstanding their high tanif^ , and we confeas that 
much, even m the Canzom, is caviare to oar unprepared and Xrans al- 
pine mind But we are not now cnticmng Petrarch , and we hasten 
lO present to uur readers the interview between the and 

death trom the T^nonjx, n hich has something of the march and gran- 
deur of Mdton, and maj have been m hie eje in aftei 7 ears — 

Retarninc from ho. noble v ictory there, 

That beauteonB Lad; and her comrades fair, 

Goatly ad-vancmec in a hnj^ht ^n-otip came 
i'cfw i\6Te they, lur on cmh few eoeV. true fame, 
let, each and ^ fit theinca they seemed to goe, 

In poet lay nr hiatorj a page to lj>e 
Their coni^uering ensippi to tho view ret eal d 
A spotlesb ermine on 1 1 erdant field, 

Il-i <Joft ticch bound with gema and fiLne<d gold 
Scarce bunian seem d to hear and to behold 
Their speech eo holv and their angel gait 
Blessed i” ho whose birth secures such Ute • 

Bright stars they aecrod — she, in tho midst a sun 
Adorning uli ytt taking light from none 
■yrub viokte and roses garlanded 
In modest d gnity ot well won fimo 
That Jivful ujmpany nght onward laine 
■When lo ' oli8»-nrc and dismal oM-iheail 
A banner ru e, and cUl in «ahlt vest 
A ttmblo “iptCDie, on vvho«e giisJy brow 
A stem inaitiitclun nasinipiest, 

htood lorth, and hourwlv spoke " LaJv ' who now 
alkivt in pride of youth m ]>eautv idc, 

“ Ignorant of ihu bounds a Inch Inrut life, 

“ I am that p^w r, who cmcl and unkind 
‘ Am call d bv mortals— a wutk rate and blind 
“ Whose brief dai vanishes eie mght be come 
“ Time was the voice beneath nhoBc with rm,, doom 
‘ Greece etp i proud Ibum fcU and m "e the ’ Iwle 
*■ Which low m dust the Eoinan glory Lud 
** All thmcs and every age my sway confess , 

* Amving I er when expected less, 

‘ Mv frowns a thoul^and sanguitjc schemes destroy , 

“ And now to yen when hto has most ut joy 
Mv < oiirse I hciid, ere changmg os "ihe will, 

** Fortune some batter in your sweet distil * 

Calmly that peerless Lady thus ronlied 

* Well know I these your ntmoet hate have tried , 

** f ) er thorn v ou have »o pnw r little o’ei mo , 

“■VouiBismy laady hnt my soul is tree 

“ Nor giieve I for myself — but iliac the blow 
“ To me tho welcome, Ky q another low ’ 

As one who, bent in cinious wonder o’er 
Some fom lato-found and never seen before, 
iKing donhlfiil ataudu, yet ivecms hia doubt to blame, 

9o Stood the fiend ^dressing then the Dame, 

^low hi resum d, with countenance more bland 
And gentltJT tone, “ I recollect them well 
“ And when beneath my poison tooth they fell 
“ Bat v<m the leader of tW lovely band, 
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• Who ne ei hast felt my bhgbtin^ bitter Bting, 

' I could compel, yet b» a fnend I bnng 
“ To you m% couuflel , better will rt be 
“ Old age and all its many lUs to fiee. 

“ An honour, which I am not wont to pay, 

“ For you I destine, that, from hfe, yom aoul 
Fearle«H and without pain ebaD pass away * — 

‘ Ab pleases Him, whose pleasure rulea the whole, 

“ Whom earth, sea, sly then* Lord and Maker ow n 
** To me, as unto aJl, His holy wiU bt done 

Not less dycp and fervent "was tlie poet’s love for tis native land j 
and -w hen did such. love find nobler expression than m the following 
glorious ode ? — 


Mine Italy ' tho words aH idle lie 
The nion d w ounds to clo'ic. 

Which on tbv lovely form so oft I sec. 

At least It w<<ithes me that my sighs are those 
I rum Amo, Tibei , Po 

TV here moutnful now 1 dwell, alike which flew 
Gitiflt Ciod I I thee implnro, 

By the t jud lot < whn h h d thee eret below 
To Msit tins thy lac our d land once more 

♦ * * * 

Tc to wluiKC Riding h tndb the loms bv Huicen 

(.Jt these fan laudb are g 1 1 n 

Can all our wrongs no pitt liom }< u gain ? 

TIjcso crowds of armed stiangcia whence anJ why ? 

Ib It that each green plain 

Their Ba-vage gnre, and not our uwu, may dju ’ 

TV itli a Tam error blind 

Dunlv you sec yet deem that ton see well, 

Win) luce, ui laith e pect in tcuhI mmd , 
rbo* bU(h m myrijilB swell 
Around, we are but girt with bostile brands 
Balk f the faercc Jelugc porus ' 

Flora distant d .j>ej t strands 

To inundate uur lot d and loyelj shores ^ 

Who boll our cansc defend, 

T1 heu thus Iroui uur own hands the deadhost 1 lows dc&eend 


T\ til did kind Natnit for our land p ovide, 

When she the bai ricr uave 
( )1 the tall Alps Irom Carman hate to sate , 

But blind, and working, bet oau rum still, 

Her arts Ambition phod, 

I lU the sound b /dy felt the c Uing ill 
And now in the same fold, 

TV dd woIms and harnife'* h Bids so mioghd thtong 
Tdint still the weahi r groan heneuth tho strong , 

And they ah ' he it told 

TV itb shame, ol those wild lawless tnbes the seed, 
Whom, as our annals write, 

Mai lug so quoU d m 

fbtiU lives the memory ol thcglonous deed ) 

That, hendmg to the flood 

Ills tir d and thirsty bands n d w atcr drank but Wood * 


* So PlntareJi m hw hfe of Manus also Lueius noros, * Jtaque faitto ardnre 
jmyTuitum ««, eaque ceeda Iwftutm fuit, ut mUor Itomanut dc cruento finmiM non pius 
hiAtj et <fuctM loujuutu httrharoruBt 
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I name not C«aw otw rmn’d plauw, 

Whose good sword from iietr vsma , 

In cntnsou signs hb flavage conquests trac'd 
Bot now, uor know I by what evil stora, 

HeaT'n marks ni with its hate j 

iWiti be to yon to whom the pow^r was plac’d. 

Whose catiseleas ceaselesis jars 

Have <bc first fairest land on earth defac'd ' 

What enm^ what judgment Imdi you, or what ^at« 

To trample on distress f 

Why ftU your hate upon the wretched wreak. 

The &llem why opprosa. 

And the false rtran^ seek 

Who ahods his Wood ami tiells hw »ou] for gold f 

In truth’s great cause I speak, 

Neuhe^by angry hatOj^nor aecret scorn contrclld I 

Ah ’ la not this tame own old land where flrrt 

I trode c" and tbs the nest 

My careless boyhood which so geirtlo nnrst ? 

My kmd good mother, coanfrv of mr trust, 

In whose beloTed, breast 

Ah peaceful deep mv parente’ mould nog dust T 

Xait, let this tbcugbl subdue t 

To pitv 6tUT d, the feUen nation view 

Too loog in tear^ bv tyranny oppresl 

Who, after GtMi, in Tou 

Alone can hope and if one fagn speak gnef, 

E m now il mercy warms. 

Valour shah take up amiB 

Again^ brute toree end be the combat bnef 

The brave^ of our sires 

Eauh true Italic heart BtiU wamib with its old fares ! 

Mark, nufthty Lords, how swift of Time the race J 
How as hte AiilS away, 

Heath presstilon ita rear with giant pace 1 
Now am vou here, thmk, think on the last day 
The doubtful pass to free 
Who hopes of soul most pure and single 1*0 
To gam the narrow gate 

Who seeks, must leave behind him scorn and hate, 

Blaats ever aiversc to a life serene , 

Whose tune tdl now has been 

To others haru, lot him with mijid, hand heart, 

In some piore worthy caase 
EspotiHe the honest part, 

And IB this nobler study win aiiplause 
Thus peace is gmn <1 and joy, 

And the path, open boa which leade to bhus on hiob- 

We make rto apology for thin long oxtra< t It la noble pottr} , ami 
C'aptata Macgregnr K&a done it nu m^ustire in adding it to the tiea- 
euies of English literature 

We tear that thi subject ifl too far apart from modern sympatlues , 
and the book, therefore, unlikely to be popular or much read But we 
commend again most heartily to our readers, as the work of an 
aedfamphshed and elegant mind, and as an houooi to our Anglo- 
Indian literature 






